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A  G  E  JNT  D  A. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  23rd.— PLACE  OF  MEETING :  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  II  a.m. 


.T.'. 


Opening  Address  and  Replies. 
Question  of  Publicity  of  Proceedings. 
Question  of  Agenda  and  Days  for  Meetings. 
Imperial  Council. 
Organization  of  Colonial  Office. 


Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

(1)  Publication  op  Proceedings. 

That  the  Conference  be  open  to  the  Press  except  when  the  subjects  are 
confidential. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

(2)  Imperial  Representation  of  Oversea  Dominions  with  a  View  to 
furthering  imperial  sentiment,  solidarity,  and  interest. 

That  the  Empire  has  now  reached  a  stage  of   Imperial  development  which 
,  ,    renders  it  expedient  that  there  should  l)e  an  Imperial  Council  of   State,  with 
representatives  from   all  the  constituent    parts   of   the   Empire,  whether   self- 
governing  or  not,  in  theory  and  in  fact  advisory  to  the  Imperial  Government  on 
all  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  oversea. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

(3)  Reconstitution  of  THE  Colonial  Office,  &c. 

1.  That  it  is  essential  that  the  Department  of  the  Dominions  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  that  each  Department  be  placed  under  a 
separate  Permanent  Under-Secretary. 

2.  That,  in  order  to  give  due  effect  to  modern  Imperial  development,  it  havS 
now  become  advisable  to  change  the  title  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
to  that  of  "  Secretary  of  State  for  Imperial  Affairs." 

3.  That  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  be  incorporated  with  the  Dominions 
Department  under  the  new  Under-Secretary,  and  tbat  all  questions  relating  to 
the  self-governing  Dominions  be  referred  to  that  Department :  the  Higli  Com- 
missioners to  l)e  informed  of  matters  affecting  the  Dominions,  with  a  view  to 
their  Governments  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  same. 

i.  That  the  High  Commissioners  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Committee  of  Defence  when  questions  on  Naval  or  Military  Imperial  defence 
affecting  the  oversea  Dominions  are  under  discussion. 

5.  That  the  High  Commissioners  be  invited  to  consult  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  on  matters  of  foreign  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  affairs  in  which 
the  oversea  Dominions  are  interested,  and  inform  their  respective  Governments 

0.  That  the  High  Commissioners  should  become  the  sole  channel  of  com- 
munication between  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments,  Governors-General 
and  Governors  on  all  occasions  beuig  given  identical  andj  simultaneous 
information. 
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Resolution  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa : 

(1)  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  matters  relating  to  self -governing  Dominions, 
as  well  as  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  he  placed  directly 
under  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Papers : — [Cd.  3523]  (Proceedings  of  Colonial  Conference  of  1907)  and 
Memorandum  as  to  publicity  of  proceedings  (No,  1  in  volume*  of  Memoranda). 


THURSDAY,  MAY  25th —PLACE  OP  MEETING :  POREIGN  OFFICE,  11  a.m. 


Imperial  Council. 
Organization  of  Colonial  Office. 
Interchange  of  Civil  Servants. 


Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

(2)  Imperial  Representation  of  Oversea  Dominions  with  a  View  to 
furthering  imperial  sentiment,  solidarity,  and  interest. 

That  the  Empire  has  now  I'eached  a  stage  of  Imperial  development  which 
renders  it  expedient  that  there  should  be  an  Imperial  Council  of  State,  with 
representatives  from  all  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  theory 
and  in  fact  advisory  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  all  questions  affecting  the 
interests  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  oversea.. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

(3)  Reconstitution  of  the  Colonial  Office,  &c. 

1.  That  it  is  essential  that  the  Department  of  the  Dominions  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  that  each  Department  be  placed  under  a 
separate  Permanent  Under-Secretary. 

2.  That,  in  order  to  give  due  effect  to  modern  Imperial  development,  it  has 
now  become  advisable  to  change  the  title  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
to  that  of  "Secretary  of  State  for  Imperial  Affairs." 

3.  That  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  be  incorporated  with  the  Dominions 
Department  under  the  new  Under-Secretary,  and  that  all  questions  relating  to 
the  self-governing  Dominions  be  referred  to  that  Department :  the  High  Com- 
missioners to  be  informed  of  matters  affecting  the  Dominions,  with  a  view  to 
their  Governments  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  same. 

1.  That  the  High  Commissioners  l)e  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Committee  of  Defence  when  questions  on  Naval  or  Military  Imperial  defence 
affecting  the  oversea  Dominions  are  under  discussion. 

5.  That  the  High  Commissioners  l^e  invited  to  consult  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  on  matters  of  foreign  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  affairs  in  which 
the  oversea  Dominions  ai-e  interested,  and  inform  their  respective  Governments. 

6.  That  the  High  Commissioners  should  become  the  sole  channel  of  com- 
munication between  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments,  Governors-General, 
and  Gt)vernors  on  all  occasions — being  given  identical  and  simultaneous 
information. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 

(1)  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  matters  relating  to  self-governing  Dominions, 
as  well  as  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  be  placed  directly 
'"  '    under  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

•  Note. — The   papers  fontaineil  in  this  volume  of   Memoranda   are  l>einfr    jmhlished    ia   a    separate 
Parliamentary  Paper,  except  such  papers  aa  have  been  treated  as  confidential. 


Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

4.  Interchange  op  Civil  Servants  :    - 

That  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  also  of  the 
Governments  of  the  oversea  Dominions,  that  an  interchange  of  selected  officers 
of  the  respective  Civil  Services  sliould  take  place  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
view  to  the  acquirement  of  l)etter  knowledge  for  hoth  services  with  regard  to 
(]  iiestions  that  may  arise  affecting  the  respective  Governments. 

Papers  :"-[Cd.  3523]  (Proceedings  of  Colonial  Conference  of  1907)  and 
Memorandum  as  to  interchange  of  Civil  Servants  (No.  2  in  volume  of 
Memoranda). 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  1st.— PLACE  OF  MEETING :  EOREIGN  OFEICE,  11  a.m. 


Declaration  of  London. 


Resolution    of    the    Government    of    the    Commonwealth    of 
Australia : 

(6)  Declaration  op  London. 

That  it  is  regretted  that  the  Dominions  were  not  consulted  prior  to  the 
acceptance  hy  the  British  delegates  of  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  London : 
that  it  is  not  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  adopt  the  inclusion  in  Article  24 
of  foodstuffs,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire 
is  in  those  articles :  that  it  is  not  desiral)le  that  Great  Britain  should  adopt  the 
provisions  of  Articles  48-54,  permitting  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels. 

Papers  :~-[Cd.  45.54.]  [Cd.  5418.]  House  of  Lords  Delates,  8  March, 
9  March,  13  March,  Memorandum  (29)  in  volume  of  Conference  Memoranda 
and  Papers,  two  notes  by  Lord  Desart  circulated  to  Members  May  26. 


PRIDAY,  JUNE  2nd.— PLACE  OE  MEETING ;  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  11  a.m. 


Commercial  Relations. 

Commercial  Relations  and  British  Shipping. 

Navigation  Law* 


Resolutions    of  the    Government    of    the    Commonwealth    of 
Australia : 

1.  Commercial  Relations. 

-  That  this  Conference,  recognising  the  importance  of  promoting  fuller  develop- 
ment of  commercial  intercourse  within  the  Empire,  strongly  urges  that  every 
effort  should  l)e  made  to  l)ring  alx^ut  co-operation  in  commercial  relations  and 
matters  of  mutual  interest. 

2.  Commercial  Relations  and  British  SaippiNG. 

That  it  is  advisable  in  the  interests  lx)th  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
British  Dominions  Ijeyond  the  seas  that  efforts  in  favour  of  British  manufactured 
goods  and  British  shipping  should  be  supported  as.  far  as  is  practicable. 
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3.  Navigation  Law. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of   the   Colonies   should   be   called  to  the  present  state  of   the 
navigation  laws  in  the  Empire  and  in  otlier  countries,  with  a  view  to  secure 
-L  uniformity  of  treatment  to  British  shipping ;  to  prevent  unfair  competition  with 

Britisli  sliips  by  foreign  subsidised  ships ;  to  secure  to  British  ships  equal 
trading  advantages  with  foreign  ships ;  to  secure  tlie  employment  of  British 
seamen  on  British  ships ;  and  to  raise  the  status  and  improve  the  conditions  of 
seamen  employed  on  such  ships. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

13.  Shipping. 

<>  That  the  self-governing  oversea  Dominions  have  now  reached  a  stage  of 

development  when  they  should  1)e  entrusted  with  wider  legislative  po\A'ers  in 
L(  ?  li  U.  respect  to  British  and  foreign  shipping. 

Papers: — Memoranda    (3)    a—e,    (4),   and    (5)   in    volume   of    Conference 
Memoranda. 


Subjects  which  it  is  suggested  might  be  referred  for  discussion  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Conference  : — ^Labour  Exchanges,  Enforcement  of  Arbitration  Awards,  Uniformity 
in  Copyright,  Patents  and  Trade  Mark's,  and  Company  Law,  Weights  and  Measures, 
International  Exhibitions. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom : 

Labouk  Exchanges. 

That  the  Governments  of  the  various  Dominions  should  consider,  in  concert 
with  the  Imperial  Government,  the  possil)ility  and  the  best  method  of  utilising 
the  machinery  of  the  national  system  of  Labovxr  Exchanges  established  in  the 
v__  United  Kingdom  by  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  in  connection  with  the 

notification   of    vacancies   for    employment    and    applications   of    persons    for 
employment  as  between  the  Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom : 

Enforcement  of  Aubituation  Awards. 

Tliat  the  Imperial  Government  should  consider,  in  concert  with  the  Dominion 

-4-  Governments,  whether,  and  to  what  extent  and  luider  what  conditions,  it  is 

practicable  and  desirable  to  make  mutual   arrangements  Avith  a  view  to  the 

enforcement  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  of  Commercial  Arbitration  Awards  given 

in  another  part. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

12.  Uniformity  op  Laws. 

J,  That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  be  more 

-/         uniformity  throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of   copyright, 
patents,  trade  marks,  companies, 

Resolution    of    the    Government    of    the    Commonwealth    of 
Australia : 

4.  Uniformity  op  Company,  Trade  Mark,  and  Patent  Law. 

I_  That  it  is  desu-able,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  to  secure  and  maintain 

uniformity  in  the  company,  trade  mark,  and  patent  laws  of  the  Empire. 


Resolution    of    the    Government    of    the    Commonwealth    of 
Australia : 

10.  Coinage  and  Measures. 

That  with  a  view  to  facilitating  trade  and  commerce  throughout  the  Empire 
the  question  of  the  a(lvisal)leness  of  recommending  a  reform  of  the  present  units 
of  weights,  measures,  and  coins  ought  to  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  this 
Conference. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom: 

Inteknational  Exhibitions,  « 

That  in  view  of  tlie  Tnteriiational  Conference  to  l)e  held  at  Berlin  in  1912 
with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  under  which  International 
Exhibitions  should  receive  support,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Imperial  and  Dominion 
Governments  shall  consider  the  matter  in  conjunction  so  as  to  arrange,  if  |)ossible, 
for  concerted  action  upon  this  subject. 

Papers: — Memoranda,  despatches,  and  papers  (G),  (7),  (8),  (9),  (10),  (11), 
(12),  (13),  in  volume  of  Conference  Memoranda. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  8th.~PLACE  OF  MEETING:  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  11  a.m. 


Proposal  for  Standing  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference. 

Interchange  of  Civil  Servants. 

Consideration  of  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

4.  Interchange  of  Civil  Servants: — 

That  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  'also  of  the 
Governments  of  the  oversea  Dominions,  that  an  interchange  of  selected  oflRcers 
of  the  respective  Civil  Services  should  take  place  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
view  to  the  acquirement  of  better  knowledge  for  lx)th  services  with  regard  to 
questions  that  may  arise  affecting  the  respective  Governments. 

Papers  :~-  [Cd.  3523]  (Proceedings  of  Colonial  Conference  of  1907)  and 
Memorandum  as  to  interchange  of  Civil  Servants  (No.  2  in  volume  of 
Memoranda) ;  Summary*  of  Discussion  at  Conference  of  1907  and  action  taken  ; 
Mr.  Harcourt's  Memorandum*  of  2Gth  May  1911. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  9th.— PLACE  OF  MEETING :  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  11  a.m. 


Emigration. 

Reciprocity  in  the  Law  as  to  Destitute  Persons. 


+ 


Resolution    of    the    Government    of    the    Commonwealth    of 
Australia : 

(7)  Emigration. 
That  the  Resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1907,  which  was  in  the  following  terms, 
be  re -affirmed : —  1_ 

"That  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  British  emigrants  to  proceed  to  British       * 
Colonies  rather  than  foreign  countries  "";  __________^_^ 

•  I'ublislied  in  separate  rarliamentary  Paper. 
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"  That  the  Imperial  Government  he  requested  to  co-operate  with  any  Colonies 
desiring  immigrants  in  assisting  suitable  persons  to  emigrate  "  ; 

That  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  be  requested  to  nominate 
representatives  of  the  Dominions  to  the  Committee  of  the  Emigrants'  Information 
Office. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

(14)  Reciprocity  Destitute  Persons  Law. 

That  in  order  to  relieve  both  wives  and  children  and  the  poor  relief  burdens  of 
/  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  Dependencies,  reciprocal  provisions  sliould  be  made 

throughout  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  with  respect  to  destitute  and 
deserted  persons. 

Papers:— Memorandum*  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Memorandum  of  the  history  and  functions  of  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office 
([Cd.  3407],  1907).  Memoranda,  &c.  numbered  (17)  in  volume  of  Conference 
Memoranda. 


a. 


MONDAY,  JUNE  12th.— PLACE  OE  MEETING :  FOREIGN  OEEICE,  11  a.m. 


Imperial  Court  of  Appeal. 
Law  of  Conspiracy. 


Resolution    of   the    Government    of    the     Commonwealth     of 
Australia : 

(11)  Imperial  Appeal  Court. 

That  it  is  desu-able  that  the  judicial  functions  in  regard  to  the  Dominions 
now  exercised  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  vested 
in  an  Imperial  Appeal  Court,  which  should  also  be  the  final  court  of  appeal  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand: 

(11)  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal. 

That  it  has  now  become  evident,  considering  the  growth  of  population,  the 
diversity  of  laws  enacted,  and  the  differing  public  policies  affecting  legal  inter- 
pretation in  His  Majesty's  oversea  Dominions,  that  no  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal 
can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  include  judicial  representatives  of  these 
oversea  Dominions. 

Resolution    of    the    Government    of   the    Commonwealth    of 
Australia : 

(8)  The  Law  op  Conspiracy. 

That  the  members  of  this  Conference  recommend  to  their  respective 
Governments  the  desirableness  of  submitting  measures  to  Parliament  for  the 
prevention  of  acts  of  conspiracy  to  defeat  or  evade  the  laws  of  any  other  part 
of  the  Empire ;  that  the  Imperial  Government  make  similar  representations  to 
the  Governments  of  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies. 

Papers  :— Memorandum  No.  18  in  volume  of  Conference  Memoranda ;  Despatch 
from  Governor-General  of  the  Commonwealth,  No.  19  in  same  volume. 


•   Published  in  separate  Parliamentary  Paper. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  13th.— PLACE  OF  MEETING:  FOREIGN  OFFICB,  11  a.m. 


Naturalisation. 

Uniformity  in  Accident  Compensation  Law. 

Expulsion  of  Undesirable  Aliens. 


Resolution    of    the    Government    of    the    Commonwealth    of 
Australia :  ' 

(5)  Naturalisation. 

That  this  Conference  is  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  system  which,  while 
not  limiting  the  right  of  a  Dominion  to  legislate  with  regard  to  local  naturali- 
sation, will  permit  the  issue  to  perscms  fulfilling  prescribed  conditions  of 
certificates  of  naturalisation  eflFective  throughout  the  Empire,  and  refers  to  a 
subsidiary  Conference  the  question  of  the  best  means  to  attain  this  end. 


Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

(12)  Uniformity  of  Laws. 

That  it  is  in  the  1)est  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  \ye  more 
imiformity  throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of  .  .  .  . 
Naturalisation. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa : 

(5) 

That  it  is  desirable  to  review  the  principles  underlying  the  draft  Bill  for 
Imperial  Naturalisation  before  its  details  are  discussed  further. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

(12)  Uniformity  of  Laws. 

"  That  it  is  iu  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  sliould  l>e  more 
uniformity  throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of  ...  . 
xiccident  Compensation," 

Resolution   of  the   Government   of  the   United   Kingdom: 

That  where  aliens  are  deported  under  the  law  of  any  Dominion  to  a  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  it  is  desirable  that  some  system  should  be  devised  whereby 
■    the   Dominion    may   effectively   co-operate   in   the  measures   necessary  in   the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  final  disposal  of  such  aliens. 

Papers :— Eeport  of  Inter-departmental  Committee  and  despatches  as  to 
Imperial  Naturalisation  (No.  20  in  volume  of  Memoranda).  Memorandum  as 
to  Uniformity  and  Reciprocity  iu  respect  of  Workmen's  Compensation  (No.  21 
in  volume).  Memorandum  as  to  Deporfcition  of  Undesirable  Aliens  from  the 
Self-governing  Dominions  (No.  23  in  volume). 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  15th —PLACE  OF  MEETING :  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  11  a.m. 


Cheapening  of  Cable  Rates. 

State-owned  Atlantic  Cable. 

State-owned  Telegraph  Line  across  Canada. 

State-owned  British  Wireless  Telegraph  Stations. 

Universal  Penny  Postage. 

Imperial  Postal  Order  Scheme. 


Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

8.  Cheapening  of  Cable  Rates. 

That  in  view  of  the  social  and  commercial  advantages  which  would  result  from 
-\-         increased  facilities  for  intercommunication  between  her  dependencies  and  Great 
Britain,  it  is  desirable  that  all  possible-  means  be  taken  to  secure  a  reduction  in 
cable  rates  throughout  the  Empire. 

Resolution    of    the     Government    of    the    Commonwealth    of 
Australia : 

9.  Nationalization'  op  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

Tliat  this  Conference  strongly  recommends  the  nationalization  of  the  Atlantic 
.    cable  in  order  to  clieapen  and  render  more  effective  telegra])liie  communication 
o  between  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  by  thus  acquiring 

complete  control  of  all  the  telegraphic  and  cable  lines  along  the  "  all  red  route." 


f 


Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand: 

a 

6.  State-owned  Atlantic  Cable. 

That  in  order  to  secure  a  measure  of  unity  in  the  cable  and  telegraph  services 
within  the  Empire,  the  scheme  of  telegraph  cables  be  extended  by  the  laying  of 
a  State-owned  cable  between  England  and  Canada,  and  that  the  powers  of 
the  Pacific  Cable  Board  be  extended  to  enable  the  Board  to  lay  and  control 
such  cable. 

Resolutions  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand: 

7.  State-owned  Telegraph  Lines  across  Canada. 

That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  traffic,  and  to  secure  entire 
v_        control  over  the  route  in  which  it  is  engaged,  the  powers  of  the  Pacific  Cable 
Board  be  extended  to  enable  the  Board  to  erect  a  land  line  across  Canada. 

9.  Development  of  Telegraphic  Communications  within  the  Empire. 

That  the  great  importance  of  wireless  telegraphy  for  social,  commercial,  and 

J         defensive  purposes  renders  it  desirable  that  the  scheme  of  wireless  telegraphy 

approved  at  the  Conference  held  at  Melbourne  in  December,  1909,  be  extended, 

(X       as  far  as  practicalile,  throughout  the  Empire,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  establisli- 

ing  a  chain  of  British  State-owned  wireless  stations,  which,  in  emergency,  would 

enable  the  Empire  to  be  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  submarine  cables. 

5.  Universal  Penny  Postage. 

That  in  view  of  the  social,  political,  and  commercial  advantages  to  accrue  from 

r      a  system  of  international  penny  postage,  this  Conference  recommends  to  His 

1       Majesty's  Government  the  advisability  of  approaching  tlie  Goverimients  of  otlier 

^      States  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  scheme,  Avith  a  view  to  united  action  being 

taken  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
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Resolution  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom : 

Imperial  Postal  Ordkr  Scheme. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  complete  the  Imperial  Postal  Order  scheme  by  its 
extension  to  Australia  and  its  full  adoption  by  Canada,  so  that  the  British  I'f)st^il 
Order  shall  be  obtainable  and  payable  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  thus  afford 
a  ready  and  economical  means  of  remitting  small  sums,  not  only  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  between  each  part  and 
every  other. 

Papers  : — Memoranda*  24-28  in  volume  of  Conference  Memoranda. 
Confidential  Memorandum*  as  to  Wireless  Telegraphy. 


PKIDAY,  JUNE  16th.— PLACE  OF  MEETING :  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  11  a.m. 


Treaties. 

Commercial  Relations. 

Commercial  Relations  and  British  Shipping. 
All-Red  Route. 

Trade   and   Postal   Communications  and  Shipping  Con- 
ferences. 
Double  Income  Tax. 
Double  Estate  Duties. 
Stamp  Duty  on  Colonial  Bonds. 
Uniformity  in  Currency  and  Coinage  Laws. 


Resolution  of  the  Government  of  Canada : 

That  His  Majesty's  Government  be  requested  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
several  Foreign  Governments  having  treaties  which  apply  to  the  oversea 
Dominions  with  a  view  to  securing  liberty  for  any  of  those  Dominions  which 
may  so  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  without  impairing 
the  Treaty  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia: 

1.  Commercial  Relations. 

That  this  Conference,  recognising  the  importance  of  promoting  fuller  develop- 
ment of  commercial  intercourse  within  the  Empire,  strongly  urges  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  co-operation  in  commercial  relations  and 
matters  of  mutual  interest. 

» 
2.  Commercial  Relations  and  British  Shipping. 

That  it  is  advisable  in  the  interests  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  that  efforts  in  favour  of  British  manufactured 
goods  and  British  shipping  should  he  supported  as  far  as  it  is  practicable. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

10.  Axl-Red  Mail  Route  between  England,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  via  Canada. 

That  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  it  is  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  be 
connected  with  Canada,  and,  through  Canada,  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 


au. 


by  the  best  mail  service  available. 


-^ 


•  These  niemoranda  have  been  treated  as  confidential  papers  and  are  not  publisbed. 
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That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  alxjve  desideratum  into  effect,  a  mail 
service  be  establLshed  on  the  Pacific  bet\veen  Vancouver,  Fiji,  Auckland,  and 
Sydney  by  first-class  steamers  of  not  less  than  10,000  tons,  and  capable 
of  performing  the  voyage  at  an  average  speed  of  16  knots.  That  in 
addition  to  this  a  fast  service  be  established  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  the  necessary  financial  support  required  for  both  purposes  to  be 
r  contributed  by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  equitable 
proportions. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  Newfoundland: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  that  the  most  certain 
means  of  developing  trade  within  the  Empire  is  by  connecting  the  various  parts 
of  the  Empire  by  rapid  mail  communication,  travel,  and  transportation. 

That  the  needs  of  the  North  American  portion  of  the  British  Empire  can  best 
be  served  by  connecting  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  via  Newfoundland,  by  the 
best  service  available  within  reasonable  cost. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  line  of  steamers  to  this  end,  the  Gtivern- 
ments  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland  should  contribute  an  annual 
subsidy  based  on,  in  proportion  to,  and  having  regard  to,  the  population,  wealth, 
trade,  and  interests  of  their  respective  countries. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa :  . 

(2)  That  concerted  action  be  taken  by  all  Governments  of  the  Empire  to 
promote  better  Trade  and  Postal  Communications  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
overseas  Dominions,  and  in  particular  to  discourage  Shipping  Conferences  or 
combines  for  the  control  of  freight  rates  between  the  various  portions  of  the 
Empire. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

15.  Income  Tax. 

That  it  is  inequitable  that  persons  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  who,  under 
the  laws  of  a  self-governing  dependency,  pay  an  income  or  other  tax  to  the 
Government  of  such  dependency  in  respect  of  income  or  profits  derived  from  the 
dependency  shoidd  have  to  pay  a  further  tax  in  respect  of  the  same  income  or 
profits  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  desirable  that  Imperial 
legislation  should  be  introduced  to  remove  the  disability. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa : 

(6)  That  it  is  desirable  that  an  understanding  be  arrived  at  between  the 
Imperial  and  the  Colonial  Governments  whereby  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in 
claiming  payment  for  Income  Tax  and  Death  Duties  should  allow  a  deduction 
for  payments  fairly  claimed  for  these  purposes  in  the  Colonies. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

16.  Stamp  Duty  on  Colonial  Bonds. 

That  in  order  to  encourage  investment  in  the  bonds  of  oversea  Dominions  it  is 
desirable  that  delientures  or  other  securities  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  by, 
or  on  account  of,  the  Governments  of  the  self-governing  dependencies  should  be 
exempted  from  stamp  duty. 

Resolution    of    the    Government    of    the    Commonwealth    of 
Australia : 

10.  Coinage. 

That  with  a  view  to  facilitating  trade  and  commerce  throughout  the  Empire 
the  question  of  the  atlvisableness  of  recommending  a  reform  of  the  present  units 
of  coins  ought  to  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  this  Conference. 
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Eesolution  of  the  Go-verDuaent  of  New  Zealand: 

12.  Uniformity  of^Laws. 

That  it  is  in  the  hest  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  shouhl  he  more 
uniformity  throughout  its  centres  and  depeo'iencies  in  the  law  of  ...  . 
currency  and  coinage. 

Papers. 

Trade  and  Shipping  Statistics  Nos.  (3),  (4),  and  (5).  Memoranda  and  papers 
12,  14,  15,  16,  31,  32,  33,  in  Volume  of  Conference  Memoranda  already 
circulated. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics,  re  Shipping  and  Trade.^ 


MONDAY,  JUNE  19th.— PLACE  OP  MEETING:  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  11a.m. 


Position  of  British  Indians  in  the  Dominions. 
Merchant  Shipping  and  Navigation  Laws. 
Uniformity  in  Immigration  and  Aliens  Exclusion  Law. 
Commercial  Arbitration  Awards. 


Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand: 

13.  Shipping. 

That  the   self-governing  oversea   Dominions  have  now   reached   a  stage   of 
development  when  they  should  be  entrusted  with  wider  legislative  powers  in    ---"f 
respect  to  British  and  foreign  shipping. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand: 

12.  Uniformity  of  Laws. 

That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should   l)e  more 

uniformity  throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of \ 

immigration,  aliens  exclusion.  •  ^ 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom : 

That  the  Imperial  Government  shoxlld  consider  in  concert  with  the  Dominion 
Governments  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  and  under  what  conditions,  it  is 
practicable  and  desirable  to  make  mutual  arrangements  with  a  view  to  the 
enforcement  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  of  commercial  arbitration  awards  given 
in  another  part. 

Papers. — Telegram    No.     (30)     in    Volume  of    Conference     Memoranda. 

Memorandum  as  to  position  of   British  Indians  in   the   Dominions.      Petition 

from   Hindu    Residents    in    British    Columbia,  Memorandum    No.    (22)    and 
Memorandum  No.  (7). 


•  Published  in  separate  Parliamentary  Paper. 
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TUr.SI)AY,  .TUNE  20th.— PLACE  OF  MEETING :  EOUEIGN  OEi'ICE,  11  A.sf. 

Report  of  a  Committee  convened  to  discuss  Military  Defence. 


Resolution    of    the     Government    of    the    Commonwealth    of 
Australia : 

(a)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  desirable  that  Ministers  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  should  between  Conferences  exchange 
reciprocal  visits,  so  as  to  make  themselves  personally  acquainted  with  all  the 

^        self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire. 

(b)  That  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  take  into  consideration  the 
possibility  of  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  one  of  the  oversea 
Dominions. 

Question  of  publication  of  proceedings. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  Conference,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 


Consultation  op  Dominions  as  to  International  Agreements 

affecting  them. 

That  this  Conference  after  hearing  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  .Tune  2, 
cordially  welcomes  the  proposals  of  the  Imperial  Government,  viz. :  (a)  that  the  !'•  132. 
Dominions  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  consultation  when  framing  the 
instructions  to  be  given  to  British  delegates  at  future  meetings  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference, and  that  Conventions  affecting  the  Dominions  provisionally  assented  to  at 
that  Conference  shall  be  circulated  among  the  Dominion  Governments  for  their 
consideration  before  any  such  Convention  is  signed;  (b)  that  a  similar  procedure 
where  time  and  opportunity  and  the  subject  matter  permit  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  used  when  preparing  instructions  for  the  negotiations  of  other  International 
Agreements  affecting  the  Dominions. 

11. 

Declaration  op  London. 

[The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  abstained  from  voting,^ 

That  the  Conference,  after  full  consideration  and  debate,  approves  the  ratification  June  2. 
of  the  Declaration  of  London.  P.  184. 

III. 

British  Shipping. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  June  2. 
and  of  the  Dominions  should  be  drawn  to  the  desirabiUty  of  taking  all  practical  steps  P-  153. 
to  secure  uniformity  of  treatment  to  British  shipping,  to  prevent  unfair  competition 
with  British  ships  by  foreign  subsidised  ships,  to  secure  to  British  ships  equal  trading 
advantages  with  foreign  ships,  to  promote  the  employment  of  British  seamen  on 
British  ships,  and  to  raise  the  status  and  improve  the  conditions  of  seamen  employed 
on  such  ships. 

IV. 

Uniformity  in  Law  op  Copyright,  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  and  Companies. 

Thiat  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  be  more  uniformity  June  2. 
throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  laAV  of  copyright,  patents,  trade  r.  165. 
marks,  companies. 

V. 

International  Exhibitions. 

That,  in  view  of  the  International  Conference  to  be  held  at  Berlin  in  1912  with  a  June  2. 
view  to  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  under  which  international  exhibitions  should  '*•  '71. 
receive  support,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments  shall 
consider  the  matter  in  conjunction,  so  as  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  concerted  action 
upon  this  subject. 

o    9310.  B 
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VI. 

Visits  of  Civil  Servants. 

e  8.  That  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  also  of  the  Govern- 

'^-  ments  of  the  oversea  Dominions,  that  visits  of  selected  oflleers  of  the  respective  Civil 

Services  should  take  place  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  the  acquirement  of 

better  knowledge  for  both  services  with  regard  to  questions  affecting  the  respective 

Governments. 

VII. 

Emigration. 

le  9.  Having   heard  the  interesting  and    explanatory   statement  from  Mr.    Burns, 

205.  resolved.  That   the  present  policy  of   encouraging  British  emigrants  to  proceed  to 

British  Dominions  rather  than  foreign  countries  be  continued  and  that  full  co-operation 

be  accorded  to  any  Dominion  desiring  immigrants. 

VIII. 

Provision  for  Deserted  Wives  and  Children. 

e  9.  That,  in  order  to  secure  justice  and  protection  for  wives  and  children  who  have 

'•2-  been  deserted  by  their  legal  guardians  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  of  the 

Dominions,  reciprocal  legal  provisions  should  be  adopted  in  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  Empire  in  the  interests  of  such  destitute  and  deserted  persons. 

IX. 

Court  of  Appeal. 

e  12.  That,  having  heard  the  views  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Haldane,  the 

■^^-  Conference   recommends   that    the    proposals   of    the   Government   of    the  United 

Kingdom  be  embodied  in  a  communication  to  be  sent  to  the  Dominions  as  early  as 

possible. 

X. 

Naturalisation. 

i  13.  That  the  Conference  approves  the  scheme  of  Imperial  citizenship,  based  on  the 

7'-  following  five  propositions  : — 

(1)  Imperial  nationality  should  be  world-Avide  and  uniform,  each  Dominion  being 

left  free  to  grant  local  nationality  on  such  terms  as  its  Legislature 
thinks  fit. 

(2)  The  Mother  Country  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  five  years  as  the  qualifying 

period.  This  is  a  safeguard  to  the  Dominions  as  well  as  to  her,  but  five 
years  anywhere  in  the  Empii'e  should  be  as  good  as  five  years  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

(3)  The  grant  of  Imperial  nationality  is  in  every  case  discretionary  and  this 

discretion  shoiQd  be  exercised  by  those  responsible  in  the  area  in  which 
the  applicant  has  spent  the  last  twelve  months. 

(4)  The  Imperial  Act  should  be  so  framed  as   to   enable  each   self-governing 

Dominion  to  adopt  it. 

(5)  Nothing  now  proposed , would  affect  the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  local 

laws  regulating  immigration  and  the  like  or  differentiating  between 
classes  of  British  subjects. 

XI. 

Uniformity  in  Law  op  Accident  Compensation. 

e  13.  That  it  is  in  the.  best  interests   of  the  Empire  that   there   should  be   more 

!73.  uniformity    throughout    its    centres    and    dependencies    in    the    law    of    accident 

compensation. 
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XII. 

Deportation  of  Aliens. 

That,  where  aliens  are  depoi-ted  under  the  law  of  any  Dominion  from  one  part  of  .Iiiiie  13. 
the  Empire  to  another,  it  is  desirahle  that  some  system  should  Ikj  devised  wherehy  the  !'•  274. 
Governments  concerned  may  effectively  co-operate  in  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
final  disposal  of  such  aliens. 

XIII. 

Birthday  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 

That  it  is  desirahle  that  the  3rd  June,  the  Birthday  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  June  13. 
King  George  V.,  shall  in  each  succeeding  year  be  duly  honoured   and   celebrated  ''•  276. 
throughout  the  British  ]*]nipire,  and  that  such  measiu-es  be  tjiken  by  legislation  or 
otherwise  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  give  full  ell'ect  to  this  resolution. 


XIV. 

Cheaper  Cable  Bates, 

That,  in  view  of  the  social  and  oonmiercial  advantages  which  would  result  from  Juno  15. 
increased   facilities  for   intereonimimication   between   her  dependencies  and   Great  ^'-  2-^- 
Britain,  it  is  desirable  that  all  possible  means  be  taken  to  secure  a  reduction  in  cable 
rates  throughout  the  Empire. 

XV. 

State-owned  Atlantic  Cable. 


u. 


That,  in  the  event  of  considerable  redixctions  in  tmns- Atlantic  Cable  rates  not  June  1 
being  effected  in  the  near  futui-e,  it  is  desirable  that  the  laying  of  a  State-owned  cal)le  !*•  -^07. 
between  England  and  Canada  be  considered  by  a  subsidiary  Conference. 

XVI. 

State-owned  Wireless  Telegraph  Stations. 

That  the  great  importanct^  of  A\ireless  telegraphy  for  social,  commei'cial,  and  .lime  15. 
defensive  purposes  renders  it  desii-able  that  a  chain  of  British  State-owned  wireless  1'.3I5. 
stations  should  be  established  within  the  Empire. 

XVII. 

Universal  Penny  Postage. 

That,  in  view  of  the  social  and  political  advantages  and  the  material  commercial  June  15. 
advantages  to  accrue  from  a  system  of  international  penny  postage,  this  Conference  P-  323. 
recommends  to  His  Majesty's   Government   the  advisability,  if  and  when  a  suitable 
opportunity  occurs,  of  approaching  the  Go\ernments  of  other  States,  members  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  in  order  to  obtain  further  reductions  of  postage  rates,  with  a 
view  to  a  more  general,  and,  if  possible,  a  universal,  fidoption  of  the  penny  rate. 

XVIII. 

Imperial  Postal  Order  Scheme. 

That   it  is   desirable  to   complete'  tlie   Imperial   Postal   Order   scheme   by   its  Juno  15. 
extension  to  Australia  and  its   full  adoption'  liy  Canada,  so  that  the  British  Postal  !'•  325. 
Order  shall  be  obtainable  and  paya1)le  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  thus  afford 
a   ready   and  econoniical    means   of   remitting    small   sums,  not  only   between  the 
United   Kingdom   and  other   parts    of   the   Empire,   but   between   each    part    and 
every  other. 

o     9340.  C. 
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XIX. 

CoMMERCiAii  Treaties. 

June  16.  That  His   Majesty's  Government  be  requested  to  open  negotiations  with  the 

P.  339.  several  Foreign  Governments  having  commercial  treaties  wliich  apply  to  the  overseas 

^     Dominions,  with  a  view  to  securing  lil>erty  for  any  of  those  Dominions  which  may  so 

desire  to  withdraw  from  the  operation  Of  the  Treaty  without  impairing  the  Treaty  in 

respect  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

XX. 

EoYAL  Commission  as  to  Natural  Resources  and  Improvemekt  of  Trade 

OF  THE  Empire. 

June  16.  That  His    Majesty  should  he   approached  Avith  a  view  to  the  appointment  of 

I'.  344.  a^  Royal  Commission  representing  the  United  Kingdom,    Canada,   Australia,    New- 

Zealand,  South  Africa,>and  Newfoundland,  with  a  view  of  investigating  and  reporting 
upon  the  natural  resources  of  each  part  of  the  Empii-e  represented  at  this  Conference, 
the  development  attained  and  attainable,  and  the  facilities  for  production,  manu- 
facture, and  distribution  ;  the  trade  of  each  part  with  the  others  and  with  the  outside 
world,  the  food  and  x-aw  material  requirements  of  each  and  the  sources  thereof 
available,  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  trade  between  each  of  the  different  parts  has 
been  affected  by  existing  legislation  in  each,  either  beneficially  or  otherwise,  and  by 
what  methotls  consistent  with  the  existing  fiscal  policy  of  each  part  the  trade  of  each 
part  with  the  others  may  be  improved  and  extended. 

XXI. 

Mail  Communication. 

June  16.  That  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  it  is  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should 

P.  357.  \)Q  connected  with  Canada  and  Newfoundland  and  through  Canada  with  iVustralia 

and  New  Zealand  by  the  best  mail  service  available. 

XXII. 

Trade  and  Postal  Communications  and  Shipping  Conferences  or  Combines. 

June  16.  That  concerted  action  be  taken  by  all  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  promote 

P.  392.  lietter  Trade  and  Postal  Communications  between  Great  Britain  and  the  oversells 

Dominions,  and  in  particular  to  discourage  Shipping  Conferences  or  combines  for  tlie 

control  of  freight  rates  between  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  in  so  far  as  the 

operations  of  such  Conferences  are  prejudicial  to  trade. 

XXIII. 
Wider  Po'w^rs  of  Legislation  as  to  Merchant  Shipping. 

June  19.  (Thf  Ooiiernments  of  the  JJominions  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand  only  were  hi 

P.  421.  favour  of  this  Besoliition,  the  Governments  of  the  Vnited  Kingdom,  the  Commonwealth 

of  Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland  ahstuiiuny.) 

That   the   self-governing   overseas   Dominions   have   now    reached    a   stage    of 

development  when  they  should  be  entrusted  with  wider  legislative  powers  in  i-espect 

of  British  and  Eoreign  shipping. 

XXIV. 

Uniformity  of  Law  as  to  Alien  Immigration  Exclusion. 

June  19.  That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  l)e  more  uniformity 

P.  424.  throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of  alien  immigration  exclusion, 

and  that  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  it  sh(uild  lie  referred  to  the  Royal  Commission 

recommended  by  the  Imperial  Conference. 
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XXV. 

Mutual  Enforcement  of  Judgments  and  Ordeiis  op  Couri-s  op  Justice, 
INCLUDING  Judgments  and  Orders  as  to  Commercial  Arbitration  Awards. 

That  the  Imperial  Grovernment  should  consider  in.  concert  with  the  Dominion  Ja"c  19. 
Governments  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  and  under  what  conditions,  it  is  practicable  **•  "^j^?  *"*^ 
and  desirable  to  make  mutual  arrangements  with  a  view  to  the  enforceraent  in  one  '''   ~'^' 
part  of  the  Empire  of  judgments  and  orders  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  another  part, 
including    judgments   or  orders   for    the   enforcement    of   Commercial   Arbitration 
,Vwards. 

XXVI. 

Suez  Canal  Dues. 

That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  dues  levied  upon  shipping  for  using  June  19. 
the  Suez  Canal  constitute  a  heavy  charge  and  tend  to  retard  the  trade  within  the  !'•  429. 
Empire,    and    with   other   countries,    and    invites    the    Government   of    the    United 
Kingdom  to  continue  to  use  their  infiuenoe  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sulistantial 
reduction  of  the  present  charges. 

XXVII. 

Mutual  Visits  of  Ministers  and  Question  op  jiolding  Meetings  and 
Conferences  in  the  Overseas  Dominions. 

((f)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  desirable  that  Ministers  of  the  jimc  20. 
United  Kingdom  and  tlie  Dominions  should  between  Conferences  exchange  recipnxial  P.  i36. 
visits,  so  as  to  make  themselves  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  self-governing 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

(b)  That  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  take  into  consideration  the 
possibility  of  holding  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  or  a  suljsidiary  conference  in  one 
of  the  overseas  Dominions. 

XXVIII. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  representing  the  overseas  Dominions  desire,  June  20. 
before  they  separate,  to  convey  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  1'.  436. 
for  tlie  Colonies  their  warm  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  prepared,  assisted  in,  and  presided  over  the  lalxjurs  of  the  Conference,  as  well 
as  (^f  the  many  courtesies  which  tliey  have  received  from  them  ;  they  desire  also  tt) 
put  on  record  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which  they  feel  for  the  generous 
hospitality  which  has  been  extended  to  them  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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IMPERIAL   CONFERENCE,   1911. 


FIRST    DAY. 


Tuesday,  23rd  May  1911. 


The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.P.  (President  of  the 

Conference). 

The  Right  Honourable  L.  Harcourt,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies. 

Canada. 

The  Right  Honourable    Sir  Wilfrib    Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime    Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

The   Honourable    Sir    P.    W.    Borden,    K.C.M.G.,    Minister    of   Militia    and 
Defence. 

The  Honourable  L,  P.  Brodeur,  K.C,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Antral  ia. 

Tlie  Honourable  A.  Fisher,  Prime  Minister  f)f  the  Commonwealtb. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  Batchelor,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
TJie  Honourable  G.  F.  Pearce,  Minister  of  Defence. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable   Sir  Joseph  G.  "Ward,    K.C.M.G.,    Prime    Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  Honourable  J.  G.  Findlay,  K.C,  LL.D.,  Attorney- General   and  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

General  The  Right  Honourable  L.  Botha,  Prime  ^Minister  of  the  Union. 

The  Honourable  F.  S.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education. 

The    Honourable  Sir  David  de  Villi ers   Graaff,    Bart.,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Newfoundlam,d. 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  Morris,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  Watson,  Colonial  Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Senior  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Keith,  Junior  Assistant  Secretary. 
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23  May  1911.]  Opening  Address  and  Replies.  [Ut  Day. 


Theub  were  also  peesent  : 
Loud  Lucas,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ck)lonie8; 

Sir    Francis    Hopwood,    G.C.M.G.,    K.C.B.,    rermanent    Under   Secretary    of 

State  for  t}ie  Colonies; 

Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of   State  for  the 
Colonies ; 

Rear-Admiral    Sir   Charles    Oitlev,    K.C.M.G.,    M.V.O.,    Secretary    to    the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence ; 

Mr.   Atlee    a.    Hunt,    C.M.G.,    Secretary   to    the   Department   of   External 
Affairs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia; 

Commander   S.   A.   Pethebridge,  Secretary   to   the  Department  of    Defence, 
Commonwealth  of  Australia ; 

Mr.  J.  R.  Leisk,  Secretary  for  Finance,  Union  of  South  Africa;  and 

Private  Secretaries  to  the  Meml)ers  of  the  Conference. 


The  PRESIDENT :  Gentlemen,  Colleagues,  I  offer  you,  in  the  name  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  a  most  grateful  and  cordial  welcome,  and  I  express  at  the 
outset  of  our  proceedings  a  hope  which  you  will  all  share,  that  the  delilwrations  of 
tliis,  the  first  Imperial  Conference,  may  conduce,  in  the  language  of  tlie  prayer 
which  ^ve  are  accustomed  to  offer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  to  the  "  safety, 
honour  and  w'elfare  of  our  Sovereign  and  His  Dominions." 

Four  years  have  passed  since  some  of  us  who  are  here  to-day  took  part  in  the 
Colonial  Conference  of  1907.  Even  in  such  a  relatively  short  lapse  of  time  notahle 
gaps  have  heen  created  hy  the  calls  of  mortality  and  the  accidents  of  political 
fortune.  The  name  of  my  lamented  predecessor.  Sir  Henry  Campl)ell  Baimerman, 
who  opened  the  Conference  of  that  year,  will  always  be  associated  in  the  history  of 
the  Empire  with  the  grant  of  full  self-government  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colonies,  with  the  result  that  we  have  with  us  at  this  table  to-day  not  (as 
then)  the  representatives  of  separate  Soutli  African  States,  l)ut  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  And  liarely  a  year  ago  our  beloved  and  illustrious 
Sovereign,  King  EdAvard  VII.,  to  whom  in  1907  we  owed  and  gave  a  whole-hearted 
allegiance,  was  suddenly  taken  from  the  Empire  whicli  lie  served  so  faithfully  and 
loved  so  well,  leaving  lieliind  him  the  best  inheritance  which  any  Monarch  can 
bequeath  to  his  successors — the  memory  of  great  purposes  worthily  pursued,  and  the 
example  of  a  life  which  jvas  directed  and  dominated  by  a  tireless  sense  of  duty, 
and  an  unquenchable  devotion  to  the  i)eoples  committed  to  his  charge. 

You  will  join  wath  me,  I  am  sure,  in  offering,  as  our  first  corporate  act,  our 
homage  to  King  George  V.,  and  tlie  assurance  of  our  fervent  hope,  and  lirm  belief, 
that  in  his  reign  the  Britisli  Crown  will  continue  with  untarnished  lustre  to  be  the 
centre  and  the  symbol  of  our  Imperial  unity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  liappy  coincidence  that 
the  time  fixed  for  our  deliberations  will  enable  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  and  Colonies  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  solemnities,  shared 
in  spirit  and  sympathy  by  the  whole  Empire,  which  Avill  attend  the  Coronation  of  the 
King  and  Queen. 

It  \A  natural,  and  I  hope  not  inopportune,  that  on  such  an  occasion  I  should 
invite  you  to  siu-vey  with  me,  for  a  few  moments,  the  stage  of  development  wliich  we 
have  now  reached  in  the  evolution  of  that  mii(iue  political  organism  whicli  is  caUetl 
the  British  Empire.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  statistics  of  area,  population, 
production,  interchange ;  interesting  and  impressive  as  the  ftgures  might  lie  made. 

o    ItiUO.  *  C  3 
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let  -Day.]  Opbking  Addhbss  and  Replies.  [23  May  1911. 


The  PllESIUENT— co«^. 


There  have  heen,  in  the  past,  Empires  which  (like  our  own)  were  widespread, 
populous,  rieli  iu  material  wealth,  the  prolific  breeding  ground  of  art  and  science  and 
literature.  But  this  Empire  of  ours  is  distinguished  from  them  all  l)y  special  and 
dominating  characteristics.  From  the  external  point  of  view  it  is  made  up  of 
countries  Avhich  are  not  geographically  conterminous  or  even  contiguous,  which 
present  every  variety  of  climate,  soil,  people,  and  religion,  and,  even  in  those 
communities  which  have  attained  to  complete  self-government,  and  which  are 
represented  in  tliis  room  to-day,  does  not  draw  its  unifying  and  cohesive  force  solely 
from  identity  of  race  or  of  language.  Yet  you  have  here  a  political  organisation 
which,  by  its  mere  existence,  rules  out  the  possiljility  of  war  between  populations 
numbering  something  like  a  third  of  the  human  race.  There  is,  as  there  must  be 
among  commuiiities  so  differently  situated  and  circumstanced,  a  vast  variety  of 
constitutional  methods,  and  of  social  and  political  institutions  and  ideals.  But  to 
speak  for  a  moment  for  that  part  of  the  Empire  which  is  represented  here  to-day, 
what  is  it  that  we  have  in  connnon,  which  amidst  every  diversity  of  external  and 
material  conditions,  makes  us  and  keeps  us  one  ?  There  are  two  things  in  the  self- 
governing  British  Empii-e  which  are  unique  in  the  history  of  great  political 
aggregations.  The  first  is  the  reign  of  Law  :  wlierever  the  King's  writ  runs,  it  is  the 
symbol  and  messenger  not  of  an  arbitrary  authority,  but  of  rights  shared  by  every 
citizen,  and  capable  of  being  asserted  and  made  effective  by  the  tribunals  of  the  land. 
The  second  is  the  combination  of  local  autonomy — absolute,  unfettered,  complete — 
with  loyalty  to  a  conmion  head,  co-operation,  spontaneous  and  unforced,  for  common 
interests  and  purposes,  and,  I  may  add,  a  common  trusteeship,  whether  it  be  in  India 
or  in  the  Crown  Colonies,  or  in  the  Protectorates,  or  within  oin*  own  borders,  of  the 
interests  and  fortunes  of  fellow  subjects  who  have  not  yet  attained,  oi-  perhaps  in 
some  cases  may  never  attain,  to  the  full  stature  of  self-government. 

These  general  considerations,  Gentlemen,  familiar  as  they  are  to  all  of  you,  may 
not  be  wholly  out  of  place  when  we  are  contemplating  in  advance  the  work  which  is 
set  before  this  Imperial  Conference.  In  the  early  Victorian  era,  there  were  two 
rough-and-ready  solutions  for  what  was  regarded,  \^itl)  some  impatience,  by  the 
British  statesmen  of  that  day  as  the  "  Colonial  prol)leni."  The  one  Avas  centrali- 
sation— the  government,  that  is,  except  in  relatively  trivial  matters,  of  all  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  from  an  office  in  Downing  Street.  The  other  was 
disintegration  the  acquiescence  in,  pei'haps  the  encouragement  of,  a  process  of 
successive  "  hivings  off"  by  which,  without  the  hazards  or  embitterments  of 
coercion,  each  community,  as  it  grew  to  political  manhood,  would  folk)w  the  example 
of  the  American  Colonies,  and  start  an  independent  and  sovereign  existence  of  its 
own.  After  70  years' experience  of  Imperial  evolution,  it  may  be  said  with  confidence 
that  neither  of  these  theories  commands  the  faintest  support  to-day,  either  at  home  or 
in  any  part  of  our  self-governing  Empire.  We  were  saved  from  their  adoption  —some 
people  Avould  say  by  the  favour  of  Providence— or  (to  adopt  a  more  flattering 
hypothesis)  liy  the  political  instinct  of  our  race.  And  just  in  proportion  as 
centralisation  was  seen  to  l)e  increasingly  absurd,  so  has  disintegration  been  felt  to  lie 
increasingly  impossible.  AVhetlier  ui  this  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  one  of  the  great 
communities  which  you  represent,  we  each  of  us  are,  and  we  each  of  us  intend  to 
remain,  master  in  our  own  household.  This  is,  here  at  home  and  throughout 
the  Dominions,  the  life-blood  of  our  polity.  It  is  the  articuhm  stantis  aut  cddentis 
Impeni. 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  we  are,  and  intend  to  remain,  units  indeed,  but  units 
m  a  greater  unity.  And  it  is  the  primary  object  and  governing  purpose  of  these 
periodical  Conferences  that  A\e  may  take  free  counsel  together  in  the  matters  wliich 
concern  us  all.  Let  me  select  one  or  two  illustrations  irom  the  agenda  which  have 
been  suggested  for  our  deliberations  here. 

There  are,  first  of  all,  proposals  put  forA\ard  from  responsible  quarters  which  aim 
at  some  closer  form  of  political  union  as  between  the  component  members  of  the 
Empire,  and  which,  witli  that  object,  would  develop  existing,  or  devise  new, 
machinery,  in  the  shape  of  an  AdAdsory  Coimcil,  or  in  some  other  form.  I  need  not 
say  that,  in  adyance  of  the  discussions  Avliich  we  are  about  to  have,  I  pi-onoiuice  no 
opinion  on  this  flass  of  proposals.     I  will  only  venture  the  observation  that  I  am  sure 
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vve  sliiill  not  lose  sight  of  the  vahie  of  elastifity  and  llexihility  in  our  lni|M'riaI 
organisation,  or  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  to  tlie  full,  in  llie  case  of  all  of  us, 
the  principle  of  Ministerial  responsibility  to  Parliament.  Of  a  cognate  character  are 
the  questions  raised  as  to  the  future  constitution  of  (he  Colonial  Oflice,  and  in 
particular  as  to  the  segregati(Mi  and  concentration  of  (he  work  ajjpropriate  to  the 
Dominions  from  the  other  work  of  the  Department,  Under  this  head  I  trust  that 
His  Majesty's  Government  may  he  able  to  pul  forward  suggestions,  which  will  l)e 
acceptable  in  themselves,  and  prove  fruitful  in  pracdce.  I  will  refer  tt)  one  other 
topic  of  even  greater  moment  that  of  lm{)erial  D(!fence.  Two  years  ago,  in 
pursuance  of  the  first  Resolution  of  the  Conference  of  15)07,  ue  summoned  here  in 
London  a  sul)sidiary  Conference  to  deal  \\i(h  the  subject  of  Defence,  over  which  1 
had  the  honour  to  preside.  The  results  achieved^  particularly  in  the  inauguration 
of  the  policy  of  Dominion  Fleets  adopted  by  Canada  and  Australia— are  of  a  far- 
reaching  character.  The  recent  visit  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand  lias  given  a  further  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  in  matters  of 
Defence  in  those  two  great  Dominions.  .  We  adopt  different  systems  in  the  raising 
and  recruiting  of  our  defensive  forces  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Kmpire. 
Everywhere  and  throughout,  the  object  is  not  aggression,  but  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  the  insurance  against  loss  and  destruction  of  the  vast  social  and  material 
interests  of  which  we  are  trustees.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  desinible  that 
we  should  take  advantage  of  your  presence  here  to  take  stock  together  of 
the  possible  risks  and  dangers  to  which  we  are  or  may  lie  in  common  exposed  ;  and 
to  weigh  carefully  the  adequacy,  and  the  reciprocal  adaptiveness,  of  the  contributions 
we  are  respectively  making  to  provide  against  them.  I  shall  projwse  that  (following 
the  precedent  created  in  1!)01))  these  matters  should  be  discussed  in  the  Committee 
'of  Imperial  Defence,  with  the  assistance  of  the  advice  of  its  expert  members,  at 
meetings  at  which  the  Dominions  will  be  represented  by  their  Prime  Ministers,  and 
the  Ministers  directly  concerned  in  naval  and  military  defence.  At  the  first  of  these 
meetings  (which  will,  of  course,  like  all  of  them,  be  of  a  confidential  character) 
Sir  Edward  Grey  will  attend,  and  will  speak  to  us  on  the  international  situation,  so  fai* 
as  it  affects  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  purposely,  in  this  brief  introduction  to  our  proceedings,  left 
out  of  account  a  large  number — the  largest  number — of  the  topics  which  will  be 
submitted  for  our  consideration.  There  are  sitting  at  this  table  to-daj'^  six  Prime 
Ministers,  all  holding  their  commission  from  the  same  King,  and  all  deriving  their 
title  to  its  exercise  from  the  voice  and  vote  of  a  free  democracy.  We  are  all  of  us, 
I  suppose,  in  our  own  l^iidiaments  party  leaders,  holding  and  using  power  by  virtue 
of  the  confidence  of  a  party  majority.  But  each  of  us  when  he  entered  this  i-oom 
left  his  party  prepossessions  outside  the  door.  Eor  vis  to-day,  and  throughout 
this  Conference,  there  is,  I  believe,  one  spirit  and  one  purpose — to  make  the 
Empire,  in  all  its  activities,  and  throughovit  all  its  parts,  a  more  complete  and 
elfective  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  our  corporate  unity  and  strength  along 
the  old,  well-trodden,  but  ever  lengthening  and  widening  road,  of  British  lilierty. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Mr.  Asquith  and  Gentlemen  -Those  whose  privilege 
it  was  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  that  took  place  here  four  years  ago,  have  a 
very  vivid  remembrance  of  the  very  kind  words  \vhicli  your  illustrious  predecessor 
in  the  high  office  you  now  fill,  Sir,  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  King's 
Governments  in  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas.  The  warm  words  of  welcome  which 
you  have  just  addressed  to  us  exhibit  the  same  spirit  of  kindness.  There  are  evidences 
not  a  few,"  indeed  there  are  evidences  in  abundance,  that  the  words  which  you  have 
spoken  do  not  reflect  alone  the  sentiments  of  the  King's  Government,  but  also  the 
sentiments  of  the  King's  subjects  in  these  Islands  of  whatever  origin  or  creeds  they 
may  be. 

The  only  fitting  return  which,  I  think,  can  be  made  to  this  warmth  of  welcome, 
thus  extended  to  us  by  the  i)eople  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  to  {ussure  you.  Sir, 
and,  through  you,  HLs  Majesty  the  King  and  His  Majesty's  subjects,  of  the  warm  and 
ever  growing  attachment,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  populations  of  the  Dominions  l)e.Tond 
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the  seas  to  the  British  Crown  and  the  British  institutions.  At  least  I  can  say  so  for 
the  l)()nuni()n  from  which  I  come,  and  I  have  no  doubt  my  colleagues  from  the  other 
Dominions  can  say  the  same  for  their  own  people. 

Those  who  attended  the  Conference  four  years  ago  will  also  remember  that  when 
we  met  the  feeling  in  this  country  was  rather  charged  with  doubt  and  misgiving  lest 
the  Avork  of  the  Confei-ence  might  be  fruitless  and  barren  of  results.  The  event, 
I  tliink  I  may  say,  properly  showed  that  for  these  doubts  and  misgivings  there  was 
no  foundation  whatever.  I  do  not  claim,  no  one  does  claim,  I  am  siu-e,  that  the 
discussions  which  took  place  were  in  any  way  sensational,  but  I  think  we  can  claim 
that  they  were  productive  of  material  and  even  important  results.  The  most 
important  of  these  results  was  to  sul)stitute  for  the  kind  of  ephemeral  Colonial 
Conferences  wliich  had  taken  place  before,  a  real  Imperial  system  of  periodical 
Conferences  between  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Governments  of  His  Majesty  the  King  in  the  Dominions  beyond 
the  seas  for  the  discussion  of  common  interests  to  all. 

We  are  just  met,  as  you  said  a  moment  ago.  Sir,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
such  tojiics  in  the  first  of  these  Imperial  Conferences.  Perhaps  I  may  say  that  of 
this  Conference,  as  well  as  of  the  last,  it  \vill  be  said  when  it  is  reviewed,  that  the 
discxissions  were  neither  sensational  nor  dramatic,  but  conducive  to  good  results. 
Indeed,  it  is  ah-eady  evident  that  these  .Conferences  a\  liich  have  taken  place  from  time 
to  time  and  wliich  will  now  take  place  at  regular  periods,  have  already  been 
l)roductive  of  very  important  effects.  They  have  l)rought  together  British  subjects 
all  over  the  A\orld  who  probably  but  for  these  Conferences  would  never  have 
met.  They  have  brought  more  closely  together  the  different  Dominions  of  the» 
British  CroA^n  and  made  them  feel  more  strongly  the  advantages  of  British 
connection.  They  liave  produced  another  result ;  they  have  shown  us  that  whilst  we 
are  British  subjects,  who  have  interests  which  are  common  to  all  parts  of  tlie  British 
Empire,  there  are  between  Dominions  and  Dominions  and  between  the  Dominions 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  differences  of  local  interest  which,  unknown  and  ignored, 
tend  to  disintegration,  but  which,  known  and  recognised,  may  be  harmonised,  and 
harmonised  towards  imion. 

I  have  the  happy  privilege  of  representing  here  a  country  which  has  no 
I  grievances  to  set  forth  and  very  few  suggestions  to  make.  We  are  qiute  satisfied 
with  our  lot.  We  are  happy  and  prosperous,  but  we  recognise  that  there  is  always 
room  for  improvement,  and  we  approach  with  an  open  mind  the  suggestions  Avhich 
shall  be  made  by  our  colleagues  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  better  interests  of 
the  British  Empire. 

I  have  only  one  word  to  add.  Sir, 'and  it  is  to  say  that  we  shall  be  most  anxious 
to  second  yovi  in  offering  our  homage  to  our  ncAv  Sovereign,  King  George  V.  As  to 
the  sentiments  which  you  have  expressed  a  moment  ago,  perhaps  it  would  1)e  better 
not  to  anticipate  them,  but  for  my  part,  I  heartily  recognise  the  truth  of  tlie  principle 
which  you  have  laid  down,  that  if  there  is  one  principle  upon  which  the  British 
Empire  can  Hve,  and  ought  to  live,  it  is  Imperial  unity  based  upon  local  autonomy. 

Mr.  FISHEll :  Mr.  Asquith,  vuilike  my  distinguished  friend.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
I  appear  at  these  Conferences  for  the  first  time,  and  naturally  with  some  trepidation 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  distinguished  gentlemen.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  speech  you  liave  just  made.  Its  sentiments  express  the  views 
not  only  of  the  representatives  here  but,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  has  said,  of  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  the  Dominions.  I  cam(;  to  the  Conference  cheerfully  and  Avhole- 
heartedly  liecause  I  have  always  l)(!en  an  advocate  of  Conferences.  I  think  they  are 
goofl  when  they  assemble  here,  but  I  think  no  loss,  indeed  I  believe  a  gain,  would 
accrue  if  they  could  lie  held  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  I  do  not  speak  now  of 
the  Imperial  Conference  as  it  is  named  and  constituted.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  Conferences  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
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Dominions  beyond  the  seas  will  not  only  meet  in  London  but  at  the  centres  of 
other  Dominions  also.  Nothing  in  my  opinion  has  tended  to  develop  Imperial 
feeling  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term  like  tlie  improvement  of  intercommunication, 
the  speed  and  comfort  of  lransi)ort,  and  the  principle  of  representatives  meeting 
together  and  discussing  the  all'airs  of  their  countries. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  travelling  beyond  the  subjects  which  call  for  observation 
to-day,  if  I  earnestly  appeal  to  the  President  to  take  some  strong  steps  to  remedy  a 
grave  abuse  affecting  the  commerce  of  the  Empire  and  other  countries ;  I  allude  to 
the  exorbitant  charges  made  upon  shipping  using  thti  Suez  Canal.  I  should  like  also 
to  say  that  I  believe  it  would  forward  the  interests  of  the  Dominions  and  of  the  Mother 
Country  if  yon,  in  the  exercise  of  that  great  authority  which  you  possess,  could  more 
expeditiously  give  to  the  Dominions  the  benefit  of  the  Trade  Reports  that  come 
to  you  through  your  officials  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Should  you  do  so  we  should 
be  able  to  utilise  them  more  effectively.  I  think  by  (hat  means  also  we  shall  ]je 
able  to  bring  our  interests  and  our  associations  closer  together. 

You  said  in  your  address  that  the  genius  of  the  British  race  rather  than  a 
dispensation  of  Providence  had  developed  the  unity  of  the  peoples  of  the  Empire. 
I  think  that  is  a  tine  sentiment  boldly  stated.  The  other  point  that  impressed  me 
was  that  greater  freedom  bad  led  to  closer  unity.  Tt  had  done  much  to  assure  peace 
in  the  world,  and  might  do  more  to  prevent  war.  That  is  a  great  achievement.  I 
hope  the  limits  of  such  an  organization  have  not  yet  been  reached. 

With  regard  to  Defence,  speaking  for  the  Commonwealth,  our  object  is  to 
protect  the  liberties  of  our  people,  and  assure  the  safety  of  our  country.  Aggression 
is  not  our  aim.  Anything  we  can  do  to  hel])  maintain  an  honoured  name  and  free 
institutions  shall  be  done  cheerfully. 

We  particularly  desire  the  Commonwealth  to  be  closely  {isst)ciated  with.,  tlie 
Grovernment  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  all  they  may  do  to  promote  the  cause  of 
International  Arbitration,  and  help  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world, 

I  wish  to  convey  through  you  to  His  Majesty  the  King  on  behalf  of  the 
peoi)le  of  the  Commomvealth  our  gratitude  and  loyalty,  and  hope  that  we  shall  ever 
remain  true  and  faithful  subjects. 


Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Mr.  Asquith,  I  desire  to  say  how  very  highly  I,  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  New  Zealand,  appreciate  the  cordial  welcome  you  were  good 
enough  to  extend  to  us  on  our  assembling  here.  I  remember  so  well  the  circumstance 
to  which  you  alluded  that  took  place  four  years  ago,  and  I  also  recollect  th& 
distinguished  gentleman  who  filled  the  high  and  honourable  position  which  you 
now  occupy.  I  well  remember,  too,  the  speech  delivered  by  him  upon  that  occasion, 
and  how  reassuring  it  was  to  the  whole  of  us  Colonial  representatives  to  find  that 
the  Head  of  the  British  Government  was  anxious  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  on 
what  we  ]ieople  in  a  minor  Avay  were  endeavouring  to  do  in  the  oversea  Possessions, 
and  were  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  British  Government  in  giving  effect  to  here. 

.  During  the  course  of  your  speech.  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  nothing  with  greater 
pleasure  than  your  reference  to  the  gi-eat  work,  the  Empire  work,  initiated  by  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  I  want  in  a  humble  Avay  to  add  my  personal 
testimony  to  what  I  believe  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  century 
from  the  historical  point  of  view  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  bringing  together 
of  the  divided  States  of  South  Africa  into  one  whole.  It  is  a  work  that  has  done  an 
immense  amount  of  good  for  that  country,  and  has  impressed  u{X)n  the  British  people 
all  over  the  world  the  fact  that  prol)ably  no  other  people  in  the  world  tlian  (liose 
of  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  no  other  Parliament  in  the  world  than  the  Mother 
of  Parliaments,  would  have  ca-rried  put  what  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  very 
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risky  proposal  to  give  effect  to.  It  showed  the  wisdom  ot  those  responsi1)le,  and  in 
tlie  result  it  certainly,  from  my  standpoint,  helps  to  make  me  feel  very  elieerful  as 
to  M^liat  may  l)e  the  ouleome  oi"  the  deliberations  ol'  this  Conference  on  some  of  the 
important  matters  which  later  on  will  come  up  lor  consideration.  I  am  one  of  tluKse 
wlio  lielieve  that  the  difliculties  that  have  faced  the  British  statesmen  in  the  old 
land  and  the  younger  ]?ritish  statesmen  in  the  yoimger  lands  are  to  he  overcome, 
and  I  trust  that  even  althougli  we  may  ditt^'er  upon  material  points  in  discussing  tliese 
matters,  we  may  lie  able  to  apply  some  of  those  splendid  characteristics  which  in 
the  past  have  l)een  the  means  of  accomplishing  so  much,  to  the  important  work 
which  will  come  before  us  upon  this  occasion. 

I  desii-e  to  say,  Mr.  Asquith,  that  in  Ne^v  Zealand  we  recognise  fully  that  in 
the  matter  of  governing  our  own  country,  we  have  always  been  allowed  by  the 
British  Authorities  to  do  practically  what  our  people  desired,  and  practically  what 
we  liked  Avith  the  reservation  that  is  usually  exercised,  and  rightly  so,  as  to  the 
consent  of  the  King  to  any  important  alterations  that  might  be  contemplated  affecting 
British  subjects  in  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  or  concerning  tlie  constitution  of 
om*  country  itself.  With  those  reservations  we  liave  been  in  the  happy  position  of 
always  being  allowed  to  do  Avhat  we  liked.  I  wish  to  emphasise  the  point,  referred 
to  so  eloquently  by  you,  that  we  to  the  fullest  possilde  extent  recognise  the  principle 
of  being  daughters  in  your  house  and  mistress  in  oiu-  own,  and  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  you  as  to  the  necessity  of  elasticity  and  flexibility 
in  connection  with  any  matters  that  may  be  attained  as  the  outcome  of  this  Conference, 
or  by  any  legislation  that  may  be  necessary  with  a  view  to  promoting  any  of  the 
mattei-s  which  we  may  finally  decide  desirable  to  bring  about. 

I  am  in  entire  accord  with  you  and  the  other  representatives  at  this  Conference 
in  saying  that  a1x)ve  all  things  we  require  to  preserve  our  local  autonomy,  but  I  do 
believe,  and  later  on  I  propose  to  elaborate  a  little  more  that  point,  that  the  preser- 
vation of  our  local  autonomy  and  the  elasticity  and  flexibility  to  which  you  have 
alluded  can  be  maintained,  but  that  it  is  essential  for  us  to  make  a  step  forward 
and  an  important  step  forAvard  if  we  want  to  prevent  that  to  whicli  you  have  also 
alluded,  and  Avhich  I  believe  to  be  a  danger  at  the  present  moment — namely,  the 
future  disintegration  of  any  portion  of  the  British  Possessions.  I  do  not  propose 
on  this  occasion-it  W'ould  be  tlje  Avrong  time  for  one  to  do  so — to  do  more  than 
merely  allude  to  that. 

I  also  Avish,  as  the  other  two  gentlemen  Avho  represent  Canada  and  Australia 
have  done,  to  give  expression  to  the  homage  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  to  His 
Majesty  King  George  V.,  and  to  say  for  them  how  earnestly  Ave  Avish  him  long  life 
and  happiness  in  the  important  an"d  high  position  he  occupies.  The  belief  that  lie 
Avill  have  a  great  career  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the  Avhole  of  us,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  by  the  excellent  Avay  in  Avhich  His  Majesty  lias  conducted  the  liigli 
and  difficult  duties  attached  to  his  office  since  he  has  assumed  it,  a  post  made 
more  difficult  from  tlie  fact  that  his  great  predecessor,  Edward  VII.,  rose  to  so  high 
a  standard  in  his  continual  endeaAour  to  bind  all  portions  of  the  Empii-e  together 
and  Avorked  so  successfully  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  Avorld. 

I  can  only  again  thank  you,  Mr.  Asquith,  for  the  very  cordial  A\elcome  you  have 
extended  to  us,  and  express  the  hope  that  the  outcome  of  this  Conl'erence's  A\ork  will 
he  for  the  good  of  the  Empire  aS  a  Avhole. 

General  BOTHA :  Gentlemen,  I  also  haAe  listened  to  the  opening  remarks  of 
(mr  resjiected  Chairman  Avith  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  I  wish  to  thank  him  most 
sincerely  for  his  cordial  words  of  welcome.  On  behalf  of  South  Africa,  I  must  again 
express  the  deep  sorx'OAv  of  our  people  on  the  death  of  our  late  belovefl  King 
EdAvard  VII.  From  the  people  Avhoni  1  represent,  I  bring  the  most  loyal  greetings 
and  dutiful  homage  to  our  King  George  V, 
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.  I  have  been  deeply  touched  by  the  words  of  our  Chairman  aJK»ut  our  late  good 
friend,  Sir  Henry  Campl)ell-Bannerman.     In  him,  South  Africa  lias  lost  a  good  friend 

whose  memory  we  sliall  always  cherish. 

Since  we  assembled  last  a  most  important  event  has  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  Union  of  the  South  African  Colonies.  On  the  last 
occasion,  South  Africa  Mas  here  rejiresented  by  three  Governments  while  one  Colony 
was  not  represented  at  all.  To-day  my  Colleagues  and  I  have;  the  honour  to  be 
pi'esent  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Union — the  youngest  nation  in  the  row  of  nations 
under  the  British  flag. 

We  are  grateful  to  be  able  to  assui-e  you  that  in  that  country  where  u])  (ill  tlien 
there  Avas  so  much  discord,  and  wliere  so  many  teans  and  so  nuich  blood  iuitl  flown  in 
the  past,  concord  and  harmony  now^  reign.  Both  sections  of  the  population  have 
woi'ked  together  to  attain  that  much-desired  union,  and  Ave  may  say  to-day  tliat  our 
first  Parliament  has  proved  that  we  were  ripe  for  unioiT.  \\"e  have  not  only  united 
countries,  but  also  hearts.  We  are  to-day  in  Soiith  Africa  inspired  with  new  hope 
and  new  coin-age,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  futiu-e  Avith  the  greatest  confidence. 

All  in  South  Africa  noAv  a\ ork  together  loyally  for  the  development  of  our  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  building-up  of  a  healthy  and  strong  young  nation  of 
Avhich  the  Empire  will  be  proud. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  Ave  represent  all  sections  of 
our  population,  who  Avill  follow  the  proceedings  of  this  important  Conference  Avith 
the  greatest  interest. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS :  Mr.  Premier,  I  am  in  entire  accord  Avith  Avhat  ha.s 
been  said  by  those  Avho  represent  the  other,  and  greater.  Dominions,  and  I  am  sui-e 
that  we  are  all  to  be  congratulated  in  having  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  a 
Conference  presided  over  by  the  Premier  of  l<]ngland,  and  I  congratulate  you. 
Sir,  on  the  very  fine  Imperial  spirit  and  sentiment  that  permtiates  the  whole  of  tliat 
address. 

It  Avas  not  my  privilege  or  advantage  to  be  present  at  any  of  the  other  Colonial 
Conferences  that  have  been  held  during  the  last  few  years.  I  Avas  present  at  the 
Conference  refei*red  to  by  you  a  moment  ago,  in  relation  to  the  defence  of  the 
Empire.  I  took  part  in  the  Avhole  of  the  deliberations  of  that  Conference,  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  spirit  of  unity  that  prevailed  at  the  deliberations  of  that 
Coiiference  Avill  characterise  the  present  one.  I  am  quite  certain  it  will,  l)ecause  I 
feel  that  everyone  here,  no  matter  whether  it  be  those  Avho  represent  the  great 
Dominions,  or  those  Avho  represent  the  smaller  ones,  is  actuated  by  Avhat  was  so  well 
expressed  by  you,  namely,  that  when  they  come  in  here  they  leave  party  outside ; 
and,  although  there  may  be  great  party  resolutions,  involving  lai^e  fiscal  and  other 
questions  in  this  country  and  in  the  Dominions,  here  there  is  no  (question,  except  it 
be  the  one  to  adAance  in  every  possible  Avay  the  interests  of  the  Enipire  as  a  whole, 
I  should  not  suppose  there  woidd  be  any  difference  upon  that  point,  and  if  there 
appears  to  l)e  a  difference  it  can  only  mean  that  we  differ  as  to  the  means  by  Avhich 
that  can  be  accomplished. 

I  desire  also  to  tender,  on  l)ebalf  of  NeAvfoundland,  an  expression  of  loyalty, 
through  you,  to  His  Majesty  the  King  ;  and  I  am  quite  satisfiexl — as  has  l)een  so  very 
well  expressed  by  the  others— that  the  evidence  which  His  Majesty  has  alreatly 
given,  in  relation  to  ruling  over  this  great  Empire,  wall  l)e  more  than  sustainetl  as  the 
years  go  on. 

I  was  particularly  struck  Avith  one  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  you  in  your 
address,  and  that  is  the  characteristic  of  the  British  law,  as  it  may  be  termed  in  the 
Empire — that  is,  the  Reign  of  Law.  I  suppose  there  is  no  other  country  in  the 
Avorld  that  has  established  such  a  record,  or  Avhose  record  is  so  unique  as  that  of  the 
British  Government,  whether  it  be  in  the  Motherland  or  in  the  Colonies,  "  LaAV  and 
Order  "  is  respected  everyAvhere,  and  I  am  sure  that  anything  that  can  be  done  by 
this  Conference  l)y  resolution,  or  by  suggestion  in  any  Avay,  to  further  perfect  that 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  those  whom  we  represent. 
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I  tliank  you,  on  behalf  of  Newfoiiiullaiul,  for  alloA\  ing  me  the  privilege  of  making 
these  fe\\  remarks. 

Address  to  the  King. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  think,  Gentlemen,  after  what  has  been  said,  we  should  all 
agree  that  we  ought  now,  lief  ore  we  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  Conference,  to 
express  in  formal  terms  the  sentiment  to  which  some  of  us  have  already  given 
utterance— ^our  homage  and  loyalty  to  the  King  ;  and  I  will  ask  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  move  a  resolution  in  tliat  sense. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Mr.  Asquith,  I  would  suggest  something  like  this, 
if  agreeable,  and  it  could  be  put  in  shape  by  Mr.  Just :  "  The  Imperial  Conference, 
at  their  first  meeting,  as  their  first  act,  desire  to  present  their  humble  duty  to  your 
Majesty,  and  to  assiu-e  you  of  the  devoted  loyalty  of  all  the  portions  of  your 
Majesty's  Empire  here  represented." 

Mr.  FISHER  :  I  have  pleasure  in  seconding  that. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  better  put  than  that :  "  The 
Imperial  Conference,  at  their  first  meeting,  as  their  first  act,  desire  to  present  their 
humble  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  devoted  loyalty  of  all  the 
portions  of  your  Majesty's  Empire  here  represented."  I  assume  that  is  carried 
unanimously.     We  will  make  a  record  of  it. 

Publicity  of  Proceedings. 
"  That    the   Conference  be   open    to   the   Press   except  when  the   subjects  are 
confidential." 

NoAv,  Gentlemen,  the  first  item  of  business  which  has  to  be  considered,  Avhich 
necessarily  pi'ecedes  everything  else,  is  the  pi-oposed  resolution  of  the  Goveiniment  of 
New  Zealand,  that  the  Conference  be  open  to  the  Press  except  when  the  subjects  are 
confidential.     Sir  Joseph  Ward,  will  you  let  us  have  your  views  about  that  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  President,  in  moving  the  resolution  that  the  Con- 
ference be  open  to  the  Press  except  Avlicn  the  subjects  are  confidential,  I  may  say 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  valuable  discussion  that  took  place  at  previous  Conferences 
did  not  realise  its  effect  because  the  full  report  of  the  proceedings  was  not  pu])lished. 
I  make  the  reservation,  of  course,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  work  done  at  those 
Conferences  which  could  not  in  any  case  have  been  published,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  will  apply  to  the  present  Conference  as  well.  There  must  be  many  confidential 
mattei-s  that  come  vip  for  consideration  that  ought  not  to  be  published.  My  own 
idea  was  that  a  similar  course  of  procedure  might  be  adopted  to  what  is  followed  by 
Parliamentary  Committees  when  taking  evidence,  either  in  this  country  or  in  some 
of  the  oversea  countries,  that  is  to  say,  that  when  a  matter  of  an  important  natvu-e 
crops  up  the  r(x)m  should  be  cleared.  That  is  the  usual  course  in  parliamentary 
practice,  and  I  think  it  might  Avith  advantage  be  applied  to  such  a  Conference  as  this. 

I  should  lie  exceedingly  sorry,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  suggest  that 
anything  should  lie  done  that  might  militate  against  the  free  and  full  discussion  of 
any  important  matter  the  value  of  which  to  the  respective  members  A\'ould  be 
lessened  imless  they  were  able  to  talk  with  complete  freedom ;  but  I  look  at  the 
matter  from  the  standiioint  of  what  took  place  at  the  last  Conference.  I  know  that 
for  quite  a  time  the  people  in  New  Zealand  lieard  next  to  nothing  of  wliat  was 
going  on  at  that  Conference.  The  Australian  representative  Avas  in  a  better  position, 
from  the  fact  that  the  authorities  who  controlled  the  Press  cable  service  to  ^Vustralia 
were  in  Australia,  and  not  unnaturally  published  Avhat  Avas  regarded  as  being  of  the 
greatest  importiince  to  the  Australian  readers.  From  the  Ncav  Zealand  standpoint 
it  may  not  have  been  considered  that  their  representative's  views  were  of  such  great 
importance  to  them,  but  the  Australian  part  Avas  published  A^ery  fully,  Avhilc  matters 
of  material  impoi-tance  to  tlie  people  of  New  Zealand  Avere  almost  forgotten,  and 
made  so  subsidiary  to  the  interests  of  the  Press  of  the  Australian  c:)ntinent  as  to 
make  the  reports  from  a  Ncav  Zealand  point  of  view  of  little  value.  That  Avas  unfair 
to  the   people   in   Ncav   Zealand,  because   they    have  a  light    to   kiunv  Avhat  their 
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representative  is  doing  at  these  Conferences  as  well  as,  of  coui-hi!,  the  people  in  tlie 
other  portions  of  the  overseas  Dominions  have  the  right  to  know  what  is  going  on 
so  far  as  their  representatives  are  concerned  ;  and  it  was  that  dilTiculty  that  arose 
and  that  caused  a  good  deal  of  friction  for  a  time  in  New  Zealand  itself.  1  am 
anxions,  as  the  representative  of  that  country,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  that  state 
of  affairs,  and  to  see  that  a  proper  knowledge  of  what  is  taking  place  at  this  Con- 
ference is  afforded  through  the  Press  of  New  Zealand  for  the  information  of  tlie 
public  there.     The  proceedings  of  this  Conference  from  day  to  day  should  Ije  rei^rted. 

I  want  it  to  be  perfectly  understood  that  I  am  not  reflecting  on  any  of  the 
official  staff  or  on  the  men  connected  with  the  Press  organisations.  It  is  to  the 
system  I  am  referring,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  responsible  for  the  situation  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded.  I  think  that  we  might  with  very  great  advantage,  so 
far  as  my  judgment  goes,  allow  the  general  work  of  the  Conference  to  lie  open  to  the 
Press,  except  the  more  important  portions  which  may  be  regarded  as  confidential ; 
those  we  should  deal  with  in  Committee,  and  no  public  record  should  be  taken  of  the 
proceedings  in  such  matters. 

Sir,  I  move  the  resolution,  notice  of  which  I  have  given. 

Sir  WILEllID  LAUllIER :  Mr.  Asquith,  the  subject  which  is  now  brought 
forward  to  the  attention  of  the  Conference  by  my  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  engaged 
at  some  length  the  attention  of  the  last  Conference.  Opinions  were  divided  upon 
tliis  point,  but  finally  the  majority  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wcjuld  not  ])e 
advisable  to  have  the  Press  admitted  to  the  sittings  of  this  Confei-ence,  and  the 
Resolution  which  was  finally  carried  was  that  a  record  should  be  taken  of  what  is 
said  here,  and  a  precis  given  to  the  Press  every  day. 

I  may  observe  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward  that  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  so  far  jus  the 
proceedings  of  this  Conference  took  place  from  day  to  day,  were  as  well  informed  as 
tlie  people  of  London,  or  the  people  of  Australia,  or  the  people  of  Canada.  Perhaps, 
in  Australia  or  in  Canada  they  may  have  had  a  little  more  information,  because  there 
were  enterprising  journalists,  newspaper  men,  who  undertook  to  comment  and  to  get 
what  information  they  could,  and  sent  it  to  their  respective  papers,  both  in  the  capital 
here  in  London  and  the  respective  Dominions  to  which  they  belonged.  The  rule, 
as  adopted,  worked  fairly  well.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  then  agree  with  Sir  Joseph  Ward. 
Like  all  rules  it  was  not  carried  quite  unanimously ;  the  words  used  by  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  show  that  it  was  not  carried  with  unanimity,  but  I  think  on  the  whole,  the 
majority  was  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Eor  my  part,  I  would  see  very  great  objections  on  broad  principles  to  have  the 
Press  admitted,  because  it  would  be  practically  admitting  the  public  to  these 
Conferences.  The  moment  the  Press  is  here  the  whole  public  is  admitted, 
and  the  discussion  which  takes  place — I  was  going  to  use  the  Avord  negotiations 
and  I  think  that  would  not  be  out  of  place — the  deliberations  at  all  events, 
would  I  am  afraid,  if  the  public  were  admitted  from  day  to  day,  fall  imme- 
diately into  the  domain,  I  will  not  say  of  party  politics,  but  at  all  events  of  public 
discussion.  If  these  Conferences  are  to  have  any  good  result  (and  I  am  siu'c  they  will) 
we  are  all  agreed  as  to  this  point.  I  think  it  better  that  we  should  keep  to  this 
Conference  the  character  of  a  Conference,  that  is  to  say,  of  deliberation,  discussion, 
negotiation,  trying  to  got  a  unanimous  conclusion  upon  all  the  questions  which  are 
debated.  We  are  all  one  here,  and  Mr.  Asquith  vei-y  properly  said  that  when  we 
cross  this  threshold  we  leave  party  politics  behind.  We  leave  all  party  spirit  beliind. 
As  British  suljjects  we  are  discussing  Imperial  questions  and  we  cannot  hope  that 
upon  ^ach  subject,  as  on  any  other  subject,  Ave  can  be  unanimous.  There  must  be 
differences  of  opinion,  and  the  object  of  this  Conference  is,  upon  all  these  questions, 
to  try  to  come  to  a  unanimous  conclusion.  If  we  are,  therefore,  to  reach  this  goal 
whicii  would  inspire  us  upoji  all  questio^^s  that  come  forward,  I  think  we  must  do 
as  is  done  in  all  these  matters,  preserve  the  secrecy  of  these  deliberations  and  give, 
not  the  differences  of  opinion  which  may  exist  here,  but  the  unanimous  conclusion 
which  is  reached,  and  for  these  reasons  for  my  own  part,  if  Sir  Joseph  Ward  presses 
his  motion  to  a  conclusion,  I  should  have  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Mr.  Asquith,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  point 
that  the  Press  should  hear  all  the  debates,  although  there  are  many  subjects  coming 
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liefore  this  Conference  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  and  unreasonable  to  permit 
discussion  upon  openly.  One  of  the  Aveaknesses  of  this  proposal  is,  that  if  this 
Conference  is  open  to  the  Press,  except  when  the  subjects  are  confidential,  the 
subjects  are  all  known  to  the  Press,  and  immediately  you  reach  a  confidential  and 
critical  oiie,  someone  will  have  to  move  that  it  is  not  one  fit  for  public  discussion. 
That  will  emphasise  it  and  may  give  it  undue  prominence. 

I  ha\e  hopes,  if  it  is  my  great  privilege  to  be  here  at  another  Conference,  that 
it  should  lie  possible  so  to  arrange  the  Agenda  that  certain  subjects  that  are  to  be 
discussed,  might  lie  separated  altogether  from  general  subjects  and  be  discussed  in 
open  conference,  apart  altogether  from  the  more  serious  subjects  that  Ave  will  have 
to  deal  with  in  secret.  By  that  means  some  useful  work  may  l)e  done  here  without 
offending  in  any  way  or  lessening  the  power  of  this  Conference  for  good. 

I  understood  from  Sir  Wilfrid  that  there  was  some  idea  of  a  precis  of  considerable 
length  being  issued  from  day  to  day. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Perhaps  I  might  mention  here  that  Mr.  Harcourt  has 
procured  the  services  of  a  trained  summary  writer,  who  will  attend  here  and  will  be 
prepared  to  give,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day,  matter,  roughly  speaking,  which  will 
occupy  a  column,  or  something  like  a  column,  of  the  "  Times  "  ;  and  it  is  proposed 
that  memliers  of  the  Conference  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  in  the 
afternoon  (it  will  not  appear  until  the  next  morning),  and,  of  covirse,  making  any 
corrections  which  they  think  necessary.  I  think  that  really  meets  the  full  requirements 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  think  that  is  a  great  improvement  on  what  was  done 
previously. 

With  reference  to  the  important  matter  mentioned  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  that 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  his  people  getting  any  information  at  all  four  years  ago, 
Avhile  the  Avistralians  got  it,  I  am  afraid  we  are  ^^nder  a  grave  disadvantage  in  ovxr 
part  of  the  world  in  the  information  that  reaches  iis  about  events  happening  on  this 
side  of  the  Avorld.  That  is  a  matter  which  will  arise  later  on,  and  be  discussed  on 
another  motion. 

General  BOTHA :  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  to 
support  this  resolution.  I  consider  that  we  would  be  taking  a  very  wrong  step  indeed 
in  admitting  the  Press  to  our  proceedings.  Our  discussions  must  necessarily  be  to  a 
large  extent  of  a  confidential  and  conversational  natm-e,  and  they  should  remain  so, 
in  my  opinion,  if  we  expect  to  attain  satisfactory  results.  Although  I  am  as  much 
as  anyone  in  favour  of  the  greatest  publicity,  I  do  feel  that  there  are  occasions  when 
such  a  course  is  most  inexpedient.  In  South  Africa,  at  the  time  when  our  National 
Convention  Ixjgan  its  deliberations,  the  same  question,  of  course,  had  to  be  settled, 
and  we  decided  that  the  discussion  should  be  carried  on  al)solutely  with  closed  doors. 
During  more  than  four  mouths  questions  of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  part  of 
the  country  were  discussed  in  the  National  Convention,  and  I  may  say  that 
practically  nothing  transpired  outside  of  what  took  place  within.  I  think  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  if  we  had  adopted  any  other  policy  we  should  ever  have  attained  the 
Union  which  we  enjoy  to-day.  I  think  our  difficulties  would  be  increased 
enormously. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  objections  against  publicity  are  so  strong 
in  the  case  of  this  Conference  as  they  were  on  the  occasion  of  our  National 
Convention.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  it  is  most  inadvisable  for  us  to  admit  the 
Press ;  and  I  think  that  the  public  can  have  no  reasonable  cause  for  complaint  if  we 
follow  the  procedxire  which  was  adopted  at  the  last  Conference.  My  opinion  is  that 
everything  should  be  recorded  that  takes  place ;  that  a  precis  of  the  proceedings 
be  issued  daily  to  the  Press  after  revision  by  the  members  of  the  Conference  of 
the  portions  which  concern  them,  and  that  towards  the  end  of  the  Conference  we 
should  decide  when  and  how  far  publicity  should  be  given  to  our  discussions. 
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Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  U)  sivy  that,  whilst  T 
can  quite  appreciate  the  motive  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  sympathise  with  him 
for  many  reasons,  at  the  same  time  T  think  that  to  havt;  this  Conference  oi)en  tfi  the 
Press  would  make  it  almost  impossihle  to  have  a  full  and  fn^e  and  frank  discussion. 
T  do  not  think  it  would  he  in  tlie  interests  of  the  Empire  for  many  reasons,  l)ecanse 
many  matters  would  have  to  he  disclosed  with  all  the  reasons  why,  and  in  relation  to 
all  the  suhjects  that  would  come  up;  and  it  is  well  to  rememher  tliat  there  are  many 
persons  avIio  would  he  admitted  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the 
Conference.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  would  he  interested  in  defeating  it. 
I  think  that  nearly  all  c<in  he  given  to  tlib  Press  iii  the  way  indicated ;  l)ut  to  have  a 
system  hy  which  the  Press  woukl  ])e  excluded  from  time  to  time  would  have  the 
effect  of  creating  alarm,  as  if  there  were  some  very  important  reasons  why  they  should 
lie  excluded ;  and  you  would  have  a  discussion  going  on  tliat  might  not  lead  to  any 
good. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  system  that  has  been  followed  in  the  past,  referred  to 
hy  Sir  AVilfrid  Laurier,  will  prohalily  meet  all  the  case  and  accommodate  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  too. 


The  PRESIDENT:  After  those  expressions  of  opinion  probably  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
would  not  be  disposed  to  press  his  proposal  to  a  division.  I  quite  appreciate  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  bring  it  forward,  but  I  think  the  argument  the 
other  Avay  is  overwhelming  in  its  force.  This  Conference  's  not,  of  course,  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  meeting.  Its  whole  value  would  be  destroyed  if  we  could  not 
with  perfect  fi-eedom  and  Avitli  complete  confidence  express  our  views  upon  each  and 
all  of  the  topics  which  successively  arise ;  and  I  myself  see  enormous  and  indeed 
insuperable  difficulties  in  trying  to  discriminate  in  advance  between  topics  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  confidential  and  of  supreme  importance,  and  those  which 
could  be  fairly  treated  as  belonging  to  a  different  category.  I  think  we  should  find 
ourselves  constantly  in  very  serious  difficulties ;  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  moi-e 
than  one  of  the  speakers,  the  moment  the  Press  is  excluded,  its  curiosity,  as  we  all 
knoAV,  becomes  intense,  and  we  might  have  all  sorts  of  the  most  alarming  pictures 
drawn  of  fictitious  conflicts  going  on  within  the  secrecy  of  these  four  walls,  simply 
because  the  Press  is  not  admitted  to  our  proceedings. 

I  think  on  the  whole  we  should  do  much  better  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the 
last  Conference,  although  I  agree  that  the  precis  which  was  then  submitted  was  not 
always  quite  adequate ;  but  Mr.  Harcourt  has  taken  steps  which  will  secure  that  on 
this  occasion  the  public  will  hear  from  day  to  day  all  that  the  members  of  the 
Conference  think  it  right  they  should  be  told.  I  therefore  suggest  to  Sir  Joseph  that 
he  should  not  press  his  proposal  to  a  division. 


Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  Asquith,  in  view  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  from 
the  gentlemen  around  me,  it  would  be  foolish  to  press  the  motion  witli  a  vieAv  to 
having  myself  recorded  as  being  the  sole  supporter  of  it,  and  I  recognise  that  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  Avithdraw  the  motion.  I  merely  wish  to  remark,  with  all  due 
deference  to  my  friend  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  that  if  the  people  of  New  Zealand  hml 
received  the  same  information  as  was  sent  elsewhere  on  the  last  occasion,  I  would 
have  had  no  fault  to  find ;  the  difficulty  was  that  it  was  regarded  as  l>eing  of 
much  greater  importance  to  cable  out  the  information  that  suited  the  readers  of  a 
great  number  of  papers  in  the  great  Australian  Commonwealth  rather  than  what 
was  applicable  to  New  Zealand  as  a  separate  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  special 
consequence  to  anyone  else  and,  although  I  may  have  made  mistakes  at  the  last 
Conference  and  may  make  mistakes  here;  the  people  of  New  Zealand  are  at  lejist 
entitled  to  know  Avhat  theii-  representative  is  doing.  For  some  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  last  Conference,  though  I  took  part  in  all  the  important 
discussions  at  the  time,  my  existence  was  not  known  as  far  as  New  Zealand  was 
concerned.  I  think  if  that  had  occurred  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  Canada,  or  to 
General  Botha  in  South  Africa,  they  probably  would  feel  that  their  people  had  the 
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right  to  know  what  it  was  they  were  trying  to  represent  at  tills  Conference :  and  I 
felt  exactly  that  way  when  I  ascertained  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  peculiar 
as  they  were,  Avere  governed  l)y  tlie  fact  that  the  Australian  readers  only  wanted 
information  regarding  their  t)wn  representative,  and  were  not  at  all  concerned  as  to 
\\hat  I  was  doing.  Still,  the  i)eople  across  the  water  in  New  Zealand  Avere  just  as 
much  concerned  as  to  what  1  was  trying  to  do,  either  making  mistakes  or  otherwise, 
as  the  people  of  Australia  or  Canada  or  South  Africa  were  concerned  in  the  expres- 
sions of  opinion  to  which  their  representatives  were  giving  utterance.  It  is  not  upon 
the  score  of  vanity  that  I  refer  to  what  took  place  at  the  lasti  Conference  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  Ijccause  I  \\ant  to  assiu'e  the  Conference  that  1  am  not  a  vain  man ; 
hut  I  want  to  know  that  the  people  in  the  country  I  have  the  honoiu-  to  represent 
shall  have  a  proper  opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  at  a  Conference  such 
as  this  is. 

I  believe  it  would  he  the  very  much  stronger  course  to  have  the  Conference  open 
to  the  Press  and  to  allow  the  Press  either  to  report  or  not,  as  the  case  may  he,  the 
views  of  any  of  us  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Conference.  I  want  to  make 
that  clear.  I  do  not  tliink  I  have  let  anytliing  fall  myself  which  would  suggest 
otherwise;  hut  T  am  in  full  accord  Avith  Mr.  Asquith  in  stating  that  the  moment 
we  come  to  this  Conference,  in  fact,  the  moment  we  leave  our  shores.  New  Zealand 
or  any  other  covmtry,  we  cease  to  be  party  politicians.  I  want  it  fully  understood, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  I  am  here  to  represent  every  class  of  people  and 
opinion  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  in  any  sense  Avhatever  there  was 
an  attempt  to  make  anything  in  the  shape  of  capital  out  of  anything  I  should  say 
at  this  Conference,  because  we  are  here  upon  the  bigger  and  1)roader  grounds  of 
trying  to  do  good  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

I  simply  want  to  say,  in  view  of  the  expression  of  opinion  to  Avhicli  all  the  other 
memliers  of  the  Conference  have  given  utterance,  that  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Agenda  and  Days  fgk  Meeting. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  now  to  take  in 
your  hands  the  paper  which  is  headed  "  Imperial  Conference — Provisional  Agenda," 
this  is  merely  a  scheme  of  business  which  is  submitted  to  you  for  consideration.  It 
maps  out  both  time  and  subject,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  method  of  procedure  of 
practically  the  whole  Conference.  I  might  just  perhaps  call  your  attention,  without 
expressing  any  opinion  upon  them,  to  the  different  points. 

The  hour  of  meeting  is  fixed  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  exception  of 
Monday  the  29th,  when  we  propose  to  have  an  afternoon  sitting.  There  is  a  levee 
in  the  morning  of  that  day,  which  Ministei's  or  some  of  them  may  desire  to  attend, 
and  therefore  it  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  have  a  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  otherwise  11  a.m.  is  fixed  for  tlie  meetings,  Avith  no  afternoon  meetings. 
Sometimes  A^e  may  be  obliged  to  sit  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  expect  Ave  shall  have 
to  sometimes. 

Mr.  EISHER :  I  understood  you  to  say  the  sittings  would  be  in  the  morning, 
Avith  no  afternoon  sittings. 

The  PRESIDENT :  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  there  A\'Ould  be  no  sittings  in 
the  afternoon,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Ave  shall  have  to  sit  in  the  afternoon  sometimes. 
The  days  of  meeting  suggested  are  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  The 
reason  we  have  given  up  Wednesday  is  that  Wednesday  is  our  Av^eekly  day  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet ;  our  Cabinet  alAA^ays  meets  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  I 
am  afraid  it  Avill  l)e  almost  impossible,  Avithout  great  dislocation  of  public  l)usiness 
here,  and  very  great  inconvenience  too  to  my  colleagues  of  lioth  Houses,  to  alter 
the  day  of  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  and  I  should  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Conference  Avould  make  it  convenient  to  allow  us  to  haAC  Wednesday  morning  for 
our  own  domestic  purpf)ses.  That  Avould  give  you  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  for  the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  and  I  expect  that  nobody  Avould  Avant  to 
sit  on  Saturday.     What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
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Mr.  PISHER :  I  am  prepared  to  go  right  on ;  I  think  that  is  enough. 

General  BOTHA :  Hear,  hear. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT :  Yoii  will  observe,  as  regards  the  subjects  put  down  for 
Priday  next  and  Monday  and  Tuesday  next,  it  is  suggested,  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
remarks,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  the  discussion  of  them  at  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  the  reasons  being  that  we  should  there  have  the 
presence  of  all  our  great  experts,  military  and  naval,  both  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  from 
the  Admiralty 

Mr.  PISHER  :  But  you  have  passed  over  the  questions,  under  Tuesday,  of  the 
Imperial  Council  and  the  Organisation  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  am  coming  back  to  that.  I  am  only  dealing  with  the 
dates  of  the  sittings  just  now.  I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  would  l)e  Ix^tter 
that  these  military  and  naval  defence  matters  should  be  discussed  at  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence.     (Agreed.) 

There  are  some  subjects  which  are  so  technical,  and  also  which  for  the  most  part 
do  not  cover  a  very  wide  range,  tliat  it  is  thought  it  might  be  more  convenient  that 
they  should  be  discussed  by  committees  of  the  Conference.  It  would  be  almost 
a  waste  of  time  to  bring  the  whole  Conference  to  bear  upon  them.  You  will 
see  on  Thursday,  Jxine  1st,  there  are  some  of  these  Board  of  Trade  subjects — 
Laboiir  Exchanges ;  the  Enforcement  of  Arbitration  Awards ;  Weights  and 
Measures ;  International  Exhibitions,  and  so  on.  They  are  not  unimportant,  but 
they  are  very  much  committee  points,  and  I  think  the  Conference  woidd  pi'olm})ly 
agree  that  it  would  be  a  saving  in  time  and  labour  if  they  were  relegated  to  a 
committee.  I  think  the  same  may  probably  be  said  of  these  matters  — they  are 
highly  technical  although  ^  they  are  highly  important — which  are  put  imder  the 
headings  of  the  Treasury  :  Double  Income  Tax ;  Double  Estate  Duty ;  and  Stamp 
Duty  on  Colonial  Bonds.  Both  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  are  interested  in 
those,  I  think ;  South  Africa  I  know  is. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  course,  will  attend  the  discussion  of  those 
matters,  Avith  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  think  probably,  as  they  are  highly 
technical,  they  might  be  more  conveniently  dealt  with  in  Committee.  Possibly  the 
same  observations  might  apply,  if  you  turn  over  the  page,  to  certain  of  what  T  Avill 
call  Home  Office  Questions,  particularly  uniformity  in  Accident  Compensation, 
Immigration,  and  Aliens  Exclusion  law.  Those,  I  think,  are  mainly  topics  suggested 
by  New  Zealand,  Sir  Joseph,  and  if  for  any  reason  you  think  they  should  be  discussed 
in  plenary  conference 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER  :  May  I  interject  a  word  ?  What  mlvantage  would 
there  be  in  having  these  matters  discussed  in  committee  before  l)eing  referred  to 
here  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  them  first  mooted  here  and  afterwards 
dealt  with  in  committee  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  :  If  you  please. 

Sir  JOSEPH* WARD  :  Yes,  for  instance,  immigration  and  the  exclusion  of 
aliens  are  very  important. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  That  probably  would  be  the  more  convenient  way — to  bring 
them  in  the  first  instance  before  the  Conference,  and  if  we  find  it  necessary,  we  can 
refer  them  to  Committees. 

Sir  WILPRID  LAURIER:  I  suppose  some  of  them  could  be  disposed  of 
immediately  at  the  Conference. 

O    9340.  ^ 
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The  PRESIDENT :  Then  we  will  proceed  on  that  basis.  Then  we  come  back, 
Mr.  Eisher,  to  the  question  you  were  raising ;  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  of 
discussion  should  be  taken.  The  suggestion  here  is  that  we  should  begin  to-day  the 
Imperial  Council,  and  the  Organisation  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  continue  that 
subject,  which  is  a  very  large  one,  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  EISHER :  Perhaps  Sir  Wilfrid  wants  to  say  something  on  that  point 
first? 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER :  No. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  think  the  Declaration  of  London  raises  a  more  important 
question.  It  raises  the  point  that  the  Dominions  should  be  fully  informed  of 
treaty  negotiations  before  they  are  signed  or  declared.  I  thought  it  would  be  more 
convenient  if,  before  it  was  submitted  to  a  committee,  the  Conference  should 
discuss  it. 

The  PRESIDENT :  It  was  never  intended  to  submit  that  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  EISHER :  That  is  right.       - 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  should  have  thought  that  that  aspect  of  the  Declaration 
of  London,  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  Declaration  itself,  the  question  of 
communication  or  non-communication,  could  be  used  by  way  of  illustration  in  the 
discussion  on  the  Imperial  Council.  That  is  independent  of  the  merits  of  the 
Declaration  itself ;  it  is  a  question  merely  of  procedure.  All  the  arguments  drawn 
from  the  Declaration  of  London  would  be  quite  relevant  for  discussion  on  this  topic. 
The  Declaration  itself  raises  several  questions-of  policy  which  are  quite  independent. 

Mr.  EISHER :  We  do  not  intend  to  press  the  question  of  policy  unduly.  If 
that  question  could  be  discussed  and  a  method  of  getting  over  that  difficulty 
discovered,  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  think  that  would  be  clearly  relevant. 

Mr.  EISHER :  At  any  rate  we  should  like  it  to  get  a  little  earlier  attention. 
We  feel  that  the  question  raised  is  more  important. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  That  is  the  principle  of  the  means  of  communication. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER :  If  I  may  say  so,  Mr.  Eisher,  I  think  the  Agenda 
proposal  is  perhaps  the  most  logical.  The  first  is  to  discuss  the  Imperial 
Council,  that  is  to  say,  the  relations  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  with 
the  Imperial  Government  here.  In  my  estimation  there  is  no  more  important 
question  before  the  Conference  that  we  have  to  discuss ;  and  then  I  think  the 
Declaration  of  London  might  be  taken  up,  because  the  Declaration  of  London  is  a 
very  technical  subject  in  itself  and  might  be  better  discussed,  perhaps,  when  Ave  have 
decided  what  we  should  do  here  with  regard  to  the  Imperial  Council.  In  deference 
to  your  wishes,  for  my  part,  Mr.  Eisher,  I  would  be  very  happy  if  you  were  to  take  it 
up  immediately  after  that  preliminary  question. 

Mr.  EISHER :  That  would  suit  me.  We  feel  that  it  involves  a  principle  of  the 
very  gravest  kind,  not  that  a  solution  cannot  be  found  for  that  difficulty ;  l)ut  to 
leave  it  to  the  last  item  would  be  practically  shelving  it  altogether.  Our  desire 
is  to  get  the  matter  before  this  Conference  and  find  a  solution,  if  possible,  of  our 
difficulty  which  has  arisen  and  will  arise  in  the  future,  in  our  opinion. 
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The  PRESIDENT :  I  shovdd  suggest  that  it  should  come  on  as  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  suggests,  immediately  after  the  discussion  on  the  Imperial  Council. 

Mr.  EISHEIl :  We  have  no  objection  to  its  coming  on  after  these  important 
matters  have  been  discussed. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  You  would  like  it  taken  really  on  Thursday,  1st  June,  the 
following  sitting. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  do  not  suppose  anylx)dy  would  object  to  that  at  all ;  it 
was  not  put  there  because  it  was  regarded  as  unimportant.  What  we  wanted  was  to 
secure  the  presence  of  the  Eoreign  Secretary,  as  we  are  leaving  that  to  him. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  I  quite  appreciate  that,  but  I  thought  it  advisable  to  raise  the 
point. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Quite  right. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  I  suppose  it  might  be  left  open  for  the  moment  in  order 
that  I  might  consult  the  Foreign  Secretary  as  to  his  being  able  to  attend  before 
that  date  ? 

Mr.  FISHER :  On  or  about  that  date. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Yes. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  Before  we  leave  the  Agenda,  I  again  repeat  what  I  said  to 
the  members  of  the  Conference  yesterday,  that  it  is  proposed  Avith  their  concurrence 
to  send  to  the  Press  a  verbatim  and  unrevised  report  of  the  speeches  at  the  opening 
of  the  Conference  to-day ;  and  also,  of  course,  the  Vote  of  Homage  to 
the  King. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  That  does  not  refer  to  the  debate  on  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  the  Press  ? 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  No,  we  stop  at  that  point ;  and  then  the  summary  begins. 

The  PRESIDENT :  If  there  is  any  other  comment  upon  the  Agenda,  or  any 
desire  to  transfer  subjects  from  one  place  to  another,  this  would  be  the  best  time  to 
raise  it. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Perhaps,  Mr.  Asquith,  this  would  he  a  convenient  time  to  raise 
a  question  that  will  arise  sooner  or  later :  whether  the  Ministers  with  the  Prime 
Ministers  will  speak  after  the  Prime  Minister,  or  whether  they  will  speak  after  the 
other  Prime  Ministers  have  spoken.  That  is  one  of  those  little  details  which  had 
better  be  settled  beforehand. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  would  say  they  should  speak  when  the  spirit 
moves  thern. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  think  we  should  have  a  very  free  discussion. 
Mr.  FISHER :  I  shall  be  delighted. 

The  PRESIDENT :  If  anybody  has  anything  to  say  at  any  stage,  let  him 
say  it. 
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Mr.  FISHER :  Thank  you.  v 

General  BOTHA :  How  about  the  appointment  of  committees  for  the  committee 
work? 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  :  Sir  Wilfrid  suggests  that  we  should  postpone  that,  and  that 
each  of  the  subjects  should  in  the  first  instance  be  mooted  here  and  then  the 
Conference  will  decide  whether  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  or  not ;  because  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  find  it  can  be  disposed  of  at  once. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER :  Any  question  it  is  suggested  should  be  brought 
up  here  first,  and  then  be  referred  to  a  committee  if  necessary.  ^ 

The  PRESIDENT :  When  they  are  obviously  technical,  no  doubt  it  would  be 
the  wish  of  the  Conference  to  refer  them  to  a  committee. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAEP :  In  connection  with  the  Death  Duties,  and 
so  on,  you  would  require  some  statistics.  If  a  committee  is  set  up  immediately  or 
soon,  they  could  go  into  the  details  and  get  information ;  otherwise  if  we  come  to  the 
discussion  here  on  the  9th  June,  or  on  the  8th,  our  time  might  be  unnecessarily 
occupied. 

Mr.  HA.RCOURT :  That  was  the  object  of  suggesting  committees  noAv  which 
would  meet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  permanent  head  of  the 
Treasury  to  go  into  technical  points.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Conference  that  the 
Dominions  raising  these  particular  questions  should  be  put  into  communication  with 
the  Treasury  oyer  these  matters  at  once  ? 

General  BOTHA :  Yes. 

Mr.  HARCOURT  :  And  equally  the  other  matters,  I  suppose,  which  are  under 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  June  1st  and  2nd. 

General  BOTHA :  Yes,  that  will  satisfy  us. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  It  would  be  a  great  saying  of  time  if  we  could  thresh  them 
out  informally  with  the  Departments  in  advance.     That  would  prepare  the  ground. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  It  is  possible  that  in  the  discussions  some  of  them  might 
become  eliminated  and  need  not  come  before  the  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT :  If  that  is  approved,  we  now  come  to  the  resolution  in  the. 
name  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  with  regard  to  the  Imperial  Council. 


Imperial  Council. 

"That  the  Empire  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  Imperial  development  which 
renders  it  expedient  that  there  should  be  an  Imperial  Council  of  State,  with 
Representatives  from  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  whether  self-governing 
or  not,  in  theory  and  in  fact  advisory  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  all  questions 
affecting  the  interests  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  oversea." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Mr.  Asquith,  I  wish  to  ask  the  permission  of  the 
Conference  to  amend  the  motion,  by  striking  out  the  words  "  or  not "  after 
"  self-governing  "  in  the  last  line  but  one.     I  want  the  motion  to  read :  "  That  the 
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Empire  lias  now  reached  a  stage  of  Imperial  development  which  renders  it  expedieut 
that  there  should  be  an  Imperial  Covmcil  of  State,  with  representsitives  from  all  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  " — I  desire  that  the  words  "  whetlier  self-governing 
or  not  "  come  out. 

Mr.  EISHEll :  The  words  "  whether  or  not  ". 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  want  to  put  "  self-governing "  in  l)efore  "  parts,'' 
and  to  strike  out  the  words  "  whether  self-governing  or  not ".  So  that  it  will  reawl 
"  with  representatives  from  all  the  constituent  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire  in 
theory,  and,  in  fact,  advisory  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  all  questions  affecting 
the  interests  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  oversea." 

The  PRESIDENT:  "Prom  all  the  constituent  self-governing  parts  of  the 
Empire." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes. 


Sir    D.    DE    VILLIERS    GRAAEF:     You     want    "self-governing"     before 
parts  "  ? 


Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT :  You  do  not  want  that  word  "  constituent "— "  from  all  the 
self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Perhaps  that  would  be  better. 

The  PRESIDENT :  The  effect  of  it  is  to  omit  from  the  scope  of  your  proposed 
motion  what  we  call  the  Crown  Colonies  and  India. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  That  is  so.  Mr.  Asquith  and  Gentlemen,  in  submitting 
this  resolution  to  the  Conference  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  pause 
for  a  moment  to  consider  whether  England  or  her  Colonies  should  attempt  to  devise 
a  scheme.  The  matter  is  of  too  intense  importance  to  stand  over  on  any  such  ground 
as  that ;  but  I  want  to  remind  the  Conference  of  the  fact  that  a  former  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  invited  suggestions  from  the  oversea 
Dominions,  with  a  view  to  evolving  some  scheme  that  might  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Empu-e  as  a  whole  in  connection  with  the  subject  I  have  now  the  honoiu*  to  deal 
with.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  part  of  the  Empire  to  assist  in  devising  some  method 
for  closer  unity,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  make  the 
least  apology  for  endeavoviring  to  do  my  best  to  suggest  lines  which,  if  properly 
shaped,  would  in  my  opinion  effect  the  purpose  of  a  greater  Imperial  solidarity. 

•Now,  what  I  propose  to  ask  the  Conference   to  deal  with  is:— 1st,  Imperial  ] 
Unity ;  2nd,  Organised  Imperial  Defence ;  3rd,  The  Equitable  Distribution  of  the 
Burdens  of  Defence  throughout  the  Empire;  and,  4th,  the  representation  of  self-  1 
governing  oversea  Dominions  in  an  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  Peace  or  War,  Contributions  to  Imperial  Defence,  Foreign  Policy  so  ^ 
far  as  it  affects  the  Empire,  International  Treaties  so  far  as  they  affect  the  Empire,  j 
and   such  other   Imperial   matters   as   may  by   agreement  be   transferred  to   such 
Parliament. 

I  feel  persuaded  that  it  is  recognised  by  every  representative  at  this  Conference, 
that  to-day  there  is  need  for  better  organisation,  and  I  propose  to  make  it  as  clear  as 
I  can  that  the  necessity  for  greater  organisation  to  enable  such  matters  as  I  have 
just  indicated  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Conference,  can  be  borne  out  by  facts.     It 
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cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  respects  there  is  a  trend,  particularly  in  the  settlement 
of  some  of  our  countries,  and  in  the  extraction  of  people  from  this  Old  Coimtry, 
which  has  tended  to  weaken  the  old  land,  and,  while  giving  strength  to  the  newer 
land  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  to  do  nothing  to  increase  the  Imperial  unity 
to  which  I  haye  just  referred.  We  want  to  prevent  this  in  the  future  in  connection 
with  the  various  outstanding  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  growth  of  the  oversea  Dominions  is  in  some  respects  so  remarkable  that  it 
calls  for  the  very  greatest  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  representative  men  both 
from  those  countries  and  in  the  older  country,  in  order  to  prevent  the  difficulties 
arising  in  the  years  to  come  which  then  would  be  almost  impossible  of  settlement, 
but  which,  if  taken  early  in  our  development,  may  be  prevented  from  arising. 
These  cannot  at  the  present  moment  be  called  acute  because  our  populations  to  some 
extent  are  limited. 

Now,  it  is  an  under-estimate  when  I  say  that  in  the  oversea  Dominions  there  are 
to-day  13  millions  of  white  people.  There  are  in  all  probability  about  15  millions, 
but  I  prefer  not  to  in  any  way  overstate  the  position ;  and  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  enormous  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  policy  of  exporting 
people  to  those  countries  to-day.  Scotland  has  increased  its  population  less  in 
the  last  10  years  than  New  Zealand  has,  and  some  50,000  Scotsmen  are  leaving 
the  Clyde  within  the  next  four  months  to  settle  in  some  of  the  oversea  Dominions. 
The  territory  represented  by  my  friend,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  is  increasing  its 
papulation  at  the  present  time  by  about  650,000  per  annum. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Quite  that  amount. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  What  does  it  do  with  them  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  At  present  I  am  referring  to  the  increased  population 
from  the  United  States  of  America  and  elsewhere ;  I  speak  subject  to  correction, 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  but  from  the  information  I  was  able  to  obtain,  the  natural 
increase  of  Canada  appears  to  be  250,000  per  annum,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
figures  show  that  those  coming  from  all  outside  quarters  number  about  400,000, 
which  makes  650,000. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Is  that  right  ? 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER :  I  counted  the  immigration  as  400,000. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  immigration  is  400,000  and  the  natural  increase 
250,000.  You  will  see  the  point  of  the  argument  I  propose  to  place  before  the 
Conference  presently.  That  is  an  annual  increase,  at  the  present  rate,  of  650,000.  The 
population  of.  Canada  at  present  I  put  down  at  8,000,000,  it  is  probably  more,  and 
if  the  present  rate  of  increase  continues  for  the  next  25  years,  I  am  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark  when  I  affirm  that  in  25  years  from  now  Canada  will  have  upwards  of 
30  millions  of  people.  In  fact  I  think,  judging  from  the  figures  I  have  investigated, 
it  would  be  nearer  40  millions  than  30  millions.  This  I  base  upon  the  assumption, 
which  I  have  a  reasonable  right  to  expect,  that  the  drawing  poAver  of  Canada  at 
present  of  people  from  outside,  representing  in  round  figures  400,000  a  year,  is 
likely  to  go  on  for  many  years  to  come.  I  hope  from  the  Canadian  point  of  view 
it  will  be  so,  and  that  the  natural  increase  will  not  be  less  than  tlie  250,000  per 
annum  which  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Under  these  circumstances  I  consider  I 
am  pretty  right  in  assuming  that  in  25  years  from  now  Canada  will  have  at  least 
30  millions  of  people. 

I  make  this  statement  for  the  purpose  of  showing  where  the  oversea  countries 
are  going  to  get  to  in  25  years  from  now.  I  need  not  go  into  any  details  concerning 
any  of  the  other  great  oversea  Dominions,  Australia  or  South  Africa  or  New  Zealand. 
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The  proportion  of  increase  there,  by  comparison  with  Canada,  wliich  is  situated  so 
close  to  tlais  Old  Country,  cannot  l)e  expected  to  be  so  great ;  but  within  the  next 
25  years — I  am  certain  there  is  no  practical  man  sitting  at  this  table  will  contradict 
the  statement — that  the  combined  populations  of  the  oversea  Dominions  will  be 
very  much  greater  than  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  which 
I  put  down  at  15  millions.  Then  if  tiie  calculation  that  I  make  regarding  Canada 
is  correct,  and  I  support  it  with  all  sincerity— one  of  the  problems  that  the  people 
who  are  controlling  the  destmies  of  the  British  Empire  will  have  to  consider  liefore 
many  years  go  by,  is  the  expansion  of  those  oversea  countries  into  powerful  nations, 
all  preserving  their  local  autonomy,  all  interested  in  seeing  that  their  people  are 
governed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  people  within  their  own  teiTitory,  but  all 
very  deeply  concerned  in  keeping  together  and  entering  into  co-operation  with  the 
whole  Empire,  by  means  of  some  loose  form  of  federation  in  the  general  interests 
of  all  parts  of  it.  Because,  after  all  (and  Mr.  Asquith,  in  the  course  of  his 
atlmirable  speech  earlier  to-day)  made  a  similar  statement  in  better  language  than 
I  can  use,  at  the  present  moment  it  is  sentiment  that  is  keeping  the  whole  of  us 
together.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  wide  world  that  it  is  sentiment  and 
sentiment  alone,  and  a  very  fine  sentiment  it  is ;  but  if  Ave  remember  that  all  the 
countries  are  drawing  what  I  may  term  a  cosmopolitan  population  to  them  from 
places  outside  British  territory,  we  have  to  realise  the  fact  that  in  the  oversea 
countries  the  tendency  of  this  very  cosmopolitan  character,  so  far  as  population  is 
concerned,  is  to  present  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  years  to  come  a 
problem  of  a  very  serious  nature.  There  is  certainly  to-day  a  tendency  for  people 
of  a  different  tongue  to  om's  to  emigrate  to  the  attractive  oversea  Dominions. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  of  America  ought  to  impress  upon  us 
the  tremendous  change  that  can  take  place  in  a  country  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  years  according  to  the  class  and  nationality  of  its  immigrants.  It  is  only 
50  jears  since  America  had  less  than  half  its  present  population.  In  1818  the 
American  population  was  almost  wholly  Anglo  -  American,  and  to-day  over 
50  per  cent,  is  of  foreign  birth  or  extraction.  New  York  itself  to-day  possesses 
80  per  cent,  of  foreign  element,  and  Chicago  possesses  66  per  cent,  of  foreign 
element.  Now  60  years  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  not 
a  very  long  time. 

The  PRESIDENT :  By  "  foreign  element "  you  do  not  mean  people  born  abroad, 
you  mean  either  born  abroad  or  descended  from  those  bom  abroad. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  That  is  so ;  but  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  those  born  in  the  country,  even  although  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents may  have  been  foreigners,  there  is  an  element  of  attachment  to  their 
native  country,  which  must  be  considered  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  I  am  pointing  out,  however,  that  the  history  of  the  United  States  goes 
to  prove  that  questions  of  great  racial  interest  must  arise  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  oversea  Dominions  in  the  course  of  the  next  25  years,  unless 
our  growth  and  development,  or  our  environment,  or  our  circumstances  are  so 
essentially  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  United  States  of  America  years 
ago,  as  ro  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  problem  such  as  I  am  indicating  aiising 
for  the -men  of  both  the  Old  Country  and  the  new«r  countries  in  the  years  to  come. 
I  feel,  as  the  result  of  studying  the  matter  and  reading  the  history  of  the  different 
countries,  that  the  statesmen  will  have  to  deal  with  this  problem  in  the  years  to  come, 
as  assuredly  as  we  are  sitting  round  this  table. 

But  sparsely-populated  countries  of  to-day  (I  refer  to  the  oversea  Dominions) 
cannot  be  measured  by  anybody  on  the  score  of  their  present  populations.  If  a 
country  is  to  be  measured  upon  the  score  of  its  population,  on  the  score  of  its 
numbers,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ought  to  put  China  before  every  other 
country  of  the  world,  because  the  Chinese  population  is  estimated  by  those  (lualifietl 
to  give  an  estimate,  at  between  450  millions  and  500  milhons. 
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The  PRESIDENT  :  That  is  not  true,  is  it  ?  There  are  not  as  many  Chinamen 
as  that,  are  there  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  the  last  estimate  I  was  furnished  with. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  understood  the  general  opinion  now  was  that  all  those 
estimates  were  very  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  tendency  was  rather  to 
diminish  all  the  Chinese  totals. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  may  be  so,  Mr.  Asquith,  but  the  last  estimate 
I  received  was  from  one  of  the  Chinese  representatives,  who  in  conversation  with 
me  a  short  time  ago,  told  me  that  they  estimated  their  population  at  between 
450  and  500  millions,  and  that  was  within  the  last  six  months.  I  have,  however, 
for  the  purposes  of  my  argument,  no  ol)jection  whatever  to  reducing  the  numbers  by 
100  millions,  or  even  more  if  necessary.  It  is  the  oA^ersea  Dominions  to  which  I  am 
alluding  particularly,  and  I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  specially  referring 
to  New  Zealand.  In  making  allusion  to  the  other  oversea  Dominions,  I  am  sure 
there  are  no  representatives  here  Avho  will  do  otherwise  than  recognise  that  in 
speaking  of  a  matter  of  this  kind  one  may  without  in  any  way  derogating  from 
the  work  they  have  to  perform,  make  allusions  in  a  general  discussion  upon  this 
matter  to  any  of  the  British  Dominions  without  in  any  Avay  attempting  to  put 
oneself  in  the  position  of  speaking  for  any  other  country  than  one's  own.  But 
in  dealing  with  this  general  question  of  the  population  in  the  oversea  Dominions, 
I  want  to  re-emphasise  the  fact  that  to-day  our  populations  in  all  those  countries 
are  very  small.  If,  with  13  millions  of  white  people  in  countries  that  are  so  huge, 
so  capacious,  which  present  such  fields  for  the  settlement  of  people  in  the  years 
to  come;  we  were  to  deal  with  the  matter  upon  the  basis  of  the  population  of 
to-day,  we  would  be  misleading  ourselves,  and  we  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
estimate  whether  it  is  right  or  necessary,  either  now  or  in  the  years  to  come,  to  have 
some  different  organisation  for  the  protection  of  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  of 
them  in  matters  that  are  of  Imperial  concern,  or  of  Empire  concern. 

We  have  to  judge  of  the  position  partly  on  a  population  basis.  We  have  also 
necessarily  to  take  into  consideration  the  intelligence  of  the  people  who  occupy  the 
territories ;  and  we  also  have  to  be  guided  by  the  areas  available  for  expansion. 
Now  Australia  to-day  is  the  size  of  Europe,  nearly ;  and  South  Africa  is  nearly  as 
great.  Canada  is  much  larger  than  the  United  States  of  America.  And  all  these 
areas  are  governed  by  men  who  are  inspired  Avith  the  very  strongest  British 
instincts  and  with  a  great  desire  to  see  their  countries  carried  on  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  people  whom  they  represent ;  but  all  the  time  Avith  an  attachment 
to  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  We  are  all  in  that  happy  position.  I  am  speaking 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  here  representing  British  countries  Avith  British 
sentiments,  A\'ith  British  ambitions,  and  Avith  the  desire  to  see  the  future,  as  they 
evolve  from  their  present  state,  as  far  as  population  and  defence  are  concerned, 
strengthened  and  not  weakened  oAving  to  the  absence  of  some  organised  system  of 
co-operation  upon  Imperial  matters.  I  am  anxious  to  see  some  system  in  operation 
that  Avill  enable  all  over-riding  important  Imperial  questions  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  general  interests  of  all  Avithout  interfering  locally  Avith  any  of  the  ambitions  or 
Avishes  of  our  free  people. 

Su-  WILFRID  LAURIER:  May  I  interrupt  you? 

Sur  JOSEPH  WARD :  Certainly. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  did  not  catch  exactly  what  argument  you  are 
endeavom-ing  to  draAV  from  the  fact  that  in  Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States  of 
America  the  population  Avill  be  recruited  from  foreign  elements. 

Su*  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  did  not  say  exactly  that.  I  do  not  apply  the  argu- 
ment  specially  to  Canada,  but  to  all  the  oversea  Dominions.     What  I  say  is  that  the 
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tendency  with  all  of  us  is  to  have  a  proportion  of  people  with  a  tongue  different  to 
our  own,  drawn  from  other  countries  on  account  of  the  attractiveness  of  our  countries 
for  settlement  purposes,  and  as  tJie  years  go  on  none  of  us  can  tell  what  proportion 
it  may  be  or  to  what  extent  it  may  minimise  our  desire  to  see  tiiat  our  ajuutries  are 
maintained  as  strong  and  as  vigorous  as  they  are  now.  I  think  that  applies  to  all 
of  us. 

Sir  WILERIT)  LAURIER  :  I  understand  you  think  that  the  character  of  the 

population  should  be  an  Imperial  question. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  am  not,  of  course,  in  any  way  reflecting  upon  any  other 
nationalities  outside  our  own,  quite  the  contrary;  but  what  T  am  trying  to  convey 
is  this  :  that  to-day,  when  we  all  are  strong  on  the  point  of  Rritish  territory,  and 
have  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  our  countries  British,  what  is  now  possible 
in  the  way  of  organisation  will,  in  25  years  from  now,  or  even  10  years,  1x3  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment  than  it  is  to-day. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER :  But  if  I  understand  you  aright  you  .say  that  the 
country  would  be  flooded  by  those  outside  people,  and  so  become  less  British  than 
it  is  to-day,  and  possessed  of  a  different  spirit. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAUD  :  If  a  majority  got  into  our  countries,  it  would  be  so. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  do  not  admit  that  conclusion  at  all ;  but  I  only 
wanted  to  understand  your  argument,  and  I  understand  it  now. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  My  opinion  is,  that  if  a  majority,  or  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  foreign  people  get  in,  it  will  have  a  weakening  tendency. 

I  was  referring  to  the  area,  to  the  size,  of  the  different  oversea  Dominions.  I 
have  already  pointed  aut  that  we  do  not  measure  a  country  by  its  population,  and  I 
was  pointing  out  the  areas  of  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  ^VustraUa  that  are  available 
for  the  piu'poses  of  settlement.  Practically  within  a  century  the  population  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  has  been  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  grown 
to  over  00  millions  of  people.  Since  18i8  it  has  increased  by  about  50  millions;  and 
to-day  the  United  States  of  America  may  in  round  figures  be  said  to  possess  about 
100  millions  of  people.  Speaking  in  a  general  sense,  but  subject  to  the  gi-eater 
knowledge  of  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  other  countries,  I  should  say  that  the 
prospective  possibilities  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  settlement  purposes  are  not 
less  than  those  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  it  also  is  capable  of  holding 
100  millions  of  people  in  the  future.  To  use  the  expressive  words  which  I  once  saw 
published  as  having  Ireen  spoken  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier :  "  This  is  the  Canadian 
century — the  last  one  was  the  American  century."  In  saying  that  he  Avas  referring 
to  the  flow  of  immigration  to  the  respective  countries  and  to  the  benefits  wliich 
naturally  follow  increased  population.  Now  I  also  say  tliat  Australia  is  capable  of 
holding  100  millions  of  people.  But  considering  its  comparatively  small  population 
to-day  it  may  be  a  great  numl)er  of  years  before  even  the  position  that  the  great 
Dominion  of  C'anada  has  attained  to  now  is  reached  by  Australia.  Notwithstanding 
its  huge  areas  and  the  possibilities  of  settlement  in  the  future  it  must  be  some  time 
before  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  reaches  100  millions. 

I  believe,  however,  as  the  result  of  examination,  and  the  result  of  contrast 
with  other  countries,  that  Australia  is  capable  of  holding  100  milUous  of  people,  and, 
I  think,  too,  I  am  right  in  saying  that  South  Africa  is  as  capable  of  holding 
100  millions  of  people  as  either  of  the  two  other  countries.  I  judge  very  largely 
upon  a  close  analysis  of  information  which  I  have  regarding  these  countries,  and  I 
believe  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  view  to  take  that  those  three  Dominions  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  the   Dominion  of   Canada,   the  Commonwealth   of   Australia, 
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and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  are  capable  of  holding  three  hundred  millions  of 
people,  and  by  comparison  with  some  of  the  other  overcrowded  countries  to  carry 
them  with  greater  comfort ;  and  certainly,  there  is  room,  judging  by  their  areas,  for 
a  population  of  the  number  to  Avhich  I  have  just  alluded. 

The  Dominion  of  'New  Zealand  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  well-qualified  men, 

and  I  hold  the  opinion  myself,  capable  of  carrying  forty  millions   of  people  Avith 

comparative  ease  and  with  comparative  comfort,   judged  by  what  it  can  produce, 

what  it  can  supply,  and  the  general  favoui-able  climatic  conditions  of  the  country. 

""■"t  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying,  and  I  believe  no  statesman  here  in 

this  cwivv  .or  in  any  other  country  will  dispute  the  view  I  put  forward  now,  that 

class  and  character  oi  oiopulation  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  our  own  Empire 

than  material  matters  of  niw>y  or  property  or  things  of  that  kind ;  that  we  are  more 

concerned  with  the  settlement  louv  respective  countries  in  a  proper  \\ay  than  we 

possibly  could  be  expected  to  be  wkanatters  of  the  material  kind  to  wliich  I  have 

just  referred. 

In  my  opinion  imless  the  question  of  emlgition  and  immigration  is  treated 

Imperially,  and  the  most  anxious  care  is  taken  to'  kt^Q  our  people  within  our  own 

Empire  we  will  to  some  extent  dissipate  our  national  streSth  in  the  future  if  we 

spread  the  best  of  our  population  among  other  and  in  some  cases'lien  countries,  and 

draw  our  supply  of  immigrants  for  the  oversea  Dominions  fron/9reign  sources. 

1  believe  that  what  is  required  to  prevent  this  is  a  well-devised  scheme  Siemigration 

and  imm^ration,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  portions  of  the  Empire  l^^t  is  the 

Umted   Kingdom   and    Ireland   and   the   self-governing   Dominions    to   hav   ^^^^^ 

woT  f  fr^'^^'^  T."'"^"^'^  ^"'^  sufficient  powers  tfenable  them  to  can-v^n  a 

P  fi      T.*v-'.  ^^t"^^--     ^*  P'^'^"*'  '^^^*^  "^«  l«o««  aiid  the  almost  unrelated  sec^o^^ 

of  the  Bntis^iNa  ions  which  we  know  as  the  Emph-e,  the  loss  of  popu  S  on  Jp- 

the  United  Kingdom  to   one   or  the  other  of  the  Dominions  is  almLfaf  great  '^« 

f  It  went  to  a  foreign  country.     I  wish  to  try  to  point  out  what  is  passhig  «nouff^ 

my  mind  upon  this  point,  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  a  very  imporS  TeavL 

upon  the  extraction  of  the  large  numbers  of  people  from  the  older  coSry  and  S 

se    Img  m  our  own  countries.     Eor  instance,  if  there  is  a  transfer  from   the  Unrted 

Kmgdom   to  any  of   the  oversea  Dominions,  it  means  a  loss  of  popSal^on  wMch 

cannot  be  made  to  share  any  of  the  burdens  of  the  Empire      Once  a  ZnorHori  ZlZ 

population  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  England,  as  tL  case  may  l^epass^^^^^^^ 

the  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  placed  in  any  of  the  ovS;erDSnSns 

they  cease  m  any  way  whatever  to  be  liable  as  contributors,  as  they  were  befm"   hev 

left  this  country,  to  the  financial  requirements  of  the  Empire.  ^ 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Not  of  the  Empire  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  will  deal  with  that  later  on.  Take  the  case  of  tbp 
millions  who  have  left  the  Eastern  States  of  America,  and  havrgone  sav  1  oSo 
miles  westward.  Although  they  are  possil>ly  under  laws  as  difiereft  from  Se  la^ws 
«iey  left  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  after  going  that  4,000  miles  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  m  that  territory  they  still  remain  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  they  still 
remain  contributors  to  whatever  is  required  within  the  area  of  the  l4ied  State 
Ahhough  numbers  ot  those  people  have  travelled  in  that  4,000  miles  as  ™  a 
distance  as  from  here  to  New  York,  or  from  here  to  Canada,  o  from  here  peEs  to 
iZVl  \  J^""t^^f '/*^«f  ^^^^tinue  their  liability  in  the  shape  of  contributions  o 
the  federal  National  burdens,  and  those  people  are  available  immediately  fo  the 
maintenance  and  the  defence  of  their  Union.  cuictteiy  loi  tne 

In  my  opinion  the  development  of  an  Imperial  Emigration  system  can  onlv 
be  successtully  carried  out  if  there  is,  as  a  pre-essential,  an  Imperial  SarScheme 
under  the  adminis  ration  of  an  Imperial  Council.  I  recognise  the  enormomd  fficuS 
hat  are  standmg  in  the  .vay  of  a  proposal  of  the  kind  I  am  endeavoiuW  o  sS 
to  the  Member.s  of  this  Conference;  but,  speaking  in  perhaps  a  descrSe  ™  I 
may  say  hat  here  are  to-day  hearts  throbbing"  all  over  the  Empire  for  cW 
attachment  to  the  Motherland.     I  know  that  I  can  speak  for  my  own  country  and 
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speak  deliterately  for  it  and  say  that  that  is  the  case  there,  and  that  wo  New 
Zealanders  recognise  that  the  great  silken  thread  wliicli  binds  us  all  t^jgether  is 
based  on  sentiment ;  they  all  recognise  the  tremendous  importance  of  that  and  so 
do  I.     But,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  not  sufficient. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  what  the  position  in  Germany  was  not  so  many  years 
ago,  quile  within  the  knowledge  of  everybody  around  this  table.  When  they  had 
their  separate  militant  States  existing  there,  that  country  was  not  nearly  as  strong 
as  it  is  to-day.  The  federation  of  the  States  has  really  created  the  Fatherland  and 
it  has  made  Germany  a  great  Power  compared  to  what  it  was  before.  In  my 
opinion,  too,  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  United  States  of  America;  it  applies  to  the 
great  Dominion  of  Canada,  it  applies  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  They  are 
all  immensely  stronger  as  the  result  of  federation.  It  certainly  applies  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  we  have  examples  in  those  countries  where,  while  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  individual  States  and  the  full  control  of  the  legislation  that  exists  in 
them,  A\'e  find  them  very  much  more  powerful  through  co-operation ;  there  is  more 
cohesion  and  more  strength,  from  any  point  of  view  you  like  to  name,  than  wa.s 
the  case  before  that  alteration  was  brought  alx)ut. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  a  proposition  of  the  kind  I  recognise,  and  I  want, 
in  trying  to  deal  with  an  important  matter  like  this,  first  to  look  at  the  difficulties  and 
see  if  they  are  insuperable.  I  fully  realise  that  the  proposition  I  am  about  to 
make  may  be  open  to  the  most  destructive  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  me  regai'ding  them. 

The  PRESIDENT :  If  I  may  interrupt  you  for  a  moment,  am  I  not  right  in 
saying  that  the  instances  you  have  just  given  us  are  instances  of  continuous  territory 
surrounded  by  Avhat  I  might  call  a  ring  fence  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes.  Of  course  they  are  all  continuous  areas  undivided 
by- oceans. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  They  are  instances  of  continuous  territory  surrounded 
by,  figuratively,  a  ring  fence ;  but  I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Asquith,  with  all  deference 
to  you,  that  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  world  for  the  position  that  the  British  Empire 
occupies  to-day ;  there  is  no  place  where  British  territory  divided  by  thousands  of 
miles  of  sea  is  the  area  in  which  alterations  have  been  made,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  is  there  any  precedent  that  can  be  used  as  a  parallel  for  those  oversea 
countries  whose  existence  to  a  very  large  extent  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  Old 
World  itself  and  whose  circumstances  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  questions  of 
Imperial  defence  and  their  relations  to  foreign  policy,  which  affect  them  most  vitally, 
although  they  have  no  voice  within.  There  is  no  parallel  to  the  position  which  the 
British  Empire  occupies  to-day. 

I  was  endeavouring  to  explain  regarding  what  these  countries  had  done ;  that 
though  they  are  landed  territories,  their  federation,  beyond  all  question,  materially 
strengthens  the  whole  of  them.  The  difference  between  them  ancl  us  is  that  we  are 
British  territory  with  independent  government,  with  independent  people  of  the  same 
race  and  with  the  same  aspirations,  but  our  position  is  such  that  we  are  divided  by  great 
distances  of  ocean.  Unless,  however,  we  do  something  in  the  direction  of  having 
co-operation  in  times  of  peace,  particularly  with  a  view  to  our  protection  in  times  of 
war,  unless  we  recognise  the  tremendous  responsibilities  devolving  upon  us  in  tliose 
respects,  then  a  comparison  with  any  of  the  landed  territories  has  perhaps  no  special 
bearing  on  the  point,  and  my  argument  loses  its  application,  but  I  hold  the  mere  fact 
of  our  comprising  botli  sea  and  land  does  not  get  over  the  fact  that  we  are  still  one 
Empire.  Here  I  want  to  recall  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  the  13  States  of  America  who  for  months  met  in  the  different 
States  and  finally  overcame  their  difficulties.  Those  difficulties  were,  in  my  opinion, 
greater  than  those  that  confront  us  to-day.     They  devised  a  scheme  of  confederation 
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or  co-operation  which  welded  the  13  colonies  into  one  nation,  and  it  laid  the  basis 
of  a  commonwealth  whicli  has  groflTi  in  unity  of  population  until  to-day  its  population 
is  about  double,  if  not  more  than  double,  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
difficulties  that  confronted  them  were  so  great,  the  differences  due  to  racial  and  other 
reasons  were  so  perplexing,  that  such  heroic  souls  as  Franklin  began  to  feel  the 
task  hopeless.  These  v,ore  the  men  A\ho,  having  almost  exhausted  patience  and 
human  ingenuity,  were  finally  able  to  bring  alx)ut  a  system  of  co-operation,  which, 
though  it  has  faults  in  constitution  no  doubt,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
countries  which  have  a  constitution — the  Old  Country  has  not  got  one,  so  it  is  all 
right  in  that  respect — yet  those  faults,  whatever  they  may  be,  can  be  looked  upon  as 
minor  ones,  because  there  is  this  case  of  stupendous  difficulties  overcome  by  men 
driven  to  such  a  state  that  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  great  purpose  they  had 
in  view  could  only  be  effected  by  an  appeal  to  Heaven.  At  all  events,  they  got  over 
the  difficulty,  and  we  have  the  experience  of  the  period  of  years  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  to  show  that  what  was  looked  upon  as  an  almost  insuperable  task,  the 
devising  of  a  scheme  to  bring  union  about,  was  successfully  accomplished,  with  the 
result  that  under  that  union  one  of  the  most  powerful  countries  in  the  world  exists 
to-day  without  any  serious  trouble  having  been  caused  to  the  individual  portions  of  it. 

The  transference  of  people  from  one  portion  of  the  Old  World  to  other  portions 
of  it,  the  drawing  away  of  people  from  the  Old  Country,  though  of  benefit  to  those 
who  get  the  support  of  people  from  here,  has  a  side  to  it  which  might  be  said  to 
disturb  any  spirit  of  complacency.  One  can  recall  the  fact  that  in  1894  one  of  the 
leading  nations  in  Europe  exported  26  out  of  every  10,000  of  her  men,  but  by  1907  she 
had  succeeded  in  stopping  that  and  in  keeping  her  population  upon  her  own  soil  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  then  exported  but  four  ovit  of  every  10,000  of  her  men.  During 
that  same  period  in  1894  this  Old  Country  expox-ted  nine  only,  as  against  the  26,  out 
of  every  10,000  men  ;  but  in  1907  these  figures  had  risen  in  Great  Britain  to  what  I 
call  the  alarming  number  of  40  out  of  every  10,000.  These  figures  impress  me  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  would  point  out  that  between  1903  and  1907  the  increase 
of  men  leaving  England  for  other  coim tries,  largely  foreign,  was  61  per  cent.  If 
we  had  a  proper  system  of  Imperial  emigration  and  immigration  I  believe  a  large 
proportion  of  that  61  per  cent,  that  went  away  from  this  country  would,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  have  gone  to  British  countries.  I  use  the  two  terms 
"  emigration  "  and  "  immigration  "  because  there  is  such  a  thing  as  emigration  from 
one  of  the  oversea  Dominions  to  another,  and  there  is  thus  an  exchange  of  people 
between  the  different  Dominions. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Most  of  them  went  to  the  United  States. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  the  great  majority  of  them  went  to  the  United 
States  ;  some  of  them  went  to  Mexico,  and  so  on.  I  cannot  possibly  finish  what  I 
wish  to  say  upon  this  subject  by  half-past  one. 

The  PRESIDENT ;  Would  this  be  a  convenient  point  for  you  to  break  off  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes. 

Adjourned  till  Thursday  next  at  11.0  o'clock. 
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SECOND   DAY. 


Thursday,  26th  May  1911. 


The  Impbkial  CoNrEUENCE  met  at  the  Fobeign  Office  at  11  a.m. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.P.,  President  of  the 

Conference. 

The  Right  Honourable  L.  Harcourt,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies. 

Qcmada. 

The  Right  Honourable   Sir  Wilfrid   Lauribr,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

The   Right   Honourable   Sii-   P.  W.    Borben,   K.C.M.G.,   Minister  of  Militia 
and  Defence. 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  K.C,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Pisheries. 

Australia. 

'  The  Honourable  A.  Pisher,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  Batchelor,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
The  Honourable  G.  P.  Pearce,  Minister  of  Defence. 

New  Zealand. 

The   Right   Honourable  Sir  Joseph  G.  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,   Prime   Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  Honourable  J.   G.  Pindlay,  K.C,  LL.D.,  Attorney-General  and  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Umon  of  South  Africa. 

General  the  Right  Honourable  L.  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 

The  Honoiu:'able  P.  S.  Malan,  Minister  of  Edvicatiou. 

The  Honourable   Sir  David  de   Villiers  Graafp,  Bart.,  Minister   of  Public 
Works,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Newfoimdland. 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  Morris,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  Watson,  Colonial  Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Senior  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Keith,  Junior  Assistant  Secretary. 
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There  were  also  present  : 

Lord  Lucas,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ; 

Sir    Francis   Hopwood,   G.C.M.G.,    K.C.B,,   Permanent    Under   Secretary    of 
State  for  the  Colonies ; 

Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies ; 

Rear-Admiral    Sir    Charles    Ottley,    K.C.M.G.,    M.V.O.,   Secretary    to    the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence ; 

Mr.'  Atlee7!^A.'  I^Hunt,  ;C.M.G.,    Secretary,  to    the    Department   of    External 
Affairs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia; 

Commander   S.    A.    Pethebridge,  Secretary   to    the   Department   of   Defence, 
Commonwealth  of  Australia; 

Mr.  J.  R.  Leisk,  Secretary  for  Finance,  Union  of  South  Africa;  and 

Private  Secretaries  to  the  Members  of  the  Conference, 


Imperial  Council. 
"That  the  Empire  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  Imperial  development  which 
renders  it  expedient  that  there .  should  be  an  Imperial  Council  of  State,  with 
Representatives  from  all  the  self-governing'  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  theory  and 
in  fact  advisory  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  all  questions  affecting  the  interests 
of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  oversea." 

The  PRESIDENT :  Will  you  resume  your  remarks  now.  Sir  Joseph  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  Asquith,  the  adjournment  on  Tuesday  interrupted 
the  introductory  remarks  which  I  felt  it  necessary  to  submit  in  explanation  and 
justification  of  the  more  definite  proposals  that  I  intend  to  make.  I  would  like  to 
summarise  what  I  have  already  said. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  Conference  the  enormous  changes  in  the 
relationship  betAveen  the  self-governing  oversea  Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country, 
which  have  been  consequent  upon  the  rapid  growth  and  the  extension  of  the 
Dominions ;  and  in  this  connection  I  also  impress  the  obvious  fact  that  the  rapidity 
of  that  growth  and  extension,  already  seen,  will  continue  at  an  even  accelerated  speed 
in  the  futvire. 

These  changes,  I  submit,  demand  a  change  in  the  Imperial  relationship  heretofore 
existing  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  self-governing  dependencies. 
If  The  people  of  these  dependencies  are  not  yet  citizens  of  the  Empire.     This  full 

fmnchise  as  yet  has  not  been  conferred,  and  the  whole  question  is^ — is  not  the  time 
now  ripe  for  the  consideration  of  conferring  it  ? 

The  question  becomes  urgent  and  emphatic  when  we  remember  that  at  least  two 
of  the  greatest  of  these  Dominions  have  in  some  measure  already  embarked  upon  a 
naval  policy  of  their  own— a  course  to  A^hich  the  Motherland  has  offered  no  objection. 
I,  as  representing  New  Zealand,  of  course  do  not,  and  could  not,  offer  any  objection, 
though  I  am  entitled  to  discuss  and  criticise  the  course  taken,  in  order  to  emphasise 
the  need  of  some  Imperial  Council  properly  accredited  to  co-ordinate  and  harmonise 
these  policies  of  naval  defence,  and  of  the  still  greater  question  of  naval  supremacy. 

Does  the  Conference  fully  appreciate  what  has  happened  so  quietly,  because  the 
relations  between  the  Motherland  and  Canada  have  Ijeen  so  harmonious  ?  Canada 
has,  in  recent  years,  grown  into  a  strong  nation^no  longer  in  a  state  of  tutelage, 
sheltering  behind  the  protection  of  the  Motherland.  Canada,  feeling  that  she  has 
passed  through  infancy  to  full  manhood  as  a  nation,  has  originated  and  made  laAv  a 
naval  scheme  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  local  naAy,  a  navy  not  only  to  be 
maintained  and  controlled  by  the  Canadian  Government,  but  a  navy  Avhich  is  not 
to  participate  in  an  Imperial  Avar  unless  Canada  herself  approves  of  that  Avar. 

Under  the  existing  system,  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  consequently,  might  be  at 
vc&T,  and  the  Canadian  Navy  withheld  from  it,  and  uiactive.  But  I  Avant  to  impress 
the  fact  that  the  Empire  cannot  be  at  war  and  Canada  at  peace  at  the  same  time. 
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Any  war  to  which  the  statesmen  of  the  United  Kingdom  commit  the  Empire  involves 
Canada,  as  well  as  New  Zealand,  and  all  other  portions  ol"  the  Empire,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  law  Canada  is  as  much  a  jmrt  of  the  Empire  as 
England. 

I  would  ask  the  Conference  to  look  facts  hroadly  and  candidly  in  the  face,  and 
if  independent  naval  policies,  such  as  I  have  referred  to,  are  to  continue  on  the 
part  of  the  oversea  Dominions,  I  express  the  sincerest  conviction  of  my  mind  when  I 
say  that  this  does  not  make  for  a  strong  position  in  connection  with  tlie  Imjierial 
ties  being  maintained  and  upon  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  Empire's  material 
interests  now  rest. 

I  have  explicitly  called  the  scheme  I  propose  to  outline  an  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Defence.  Defence  is  above  all  other  questions  the  one  in  which  every  part  and 
subject  of  the  Empire  is  vitally  concerned. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Just  a  moment.  The  words  used  in  your  Resolution  are  : 
"  An  Imperial  Council  of  State  "  ;  you  spoke  just  now  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  of 
Defence.     I  do  not  find  any  such  phrase  in  the  resolution. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  do  not  mind  what  the  name  is — an  Imperial  Council 
of  State  or  an  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence,  or  a  Defence  Council. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  They  are  practically  synonymous,  you  think  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  use  the  term  Imperial  Council 
of  State.  Defence  is  above  all  other  questions  the  one  in  which  every  part  and 
subject  of  the  Empire  is  vitally  concerned.  It  is  the  great  vital  topic  which  can 
be  treated  only  by  a  proper  Council  of  State.  I  am  going  to  assume  that  this 
is  obvious,  and  I  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Conference  by  arguing  the  matter. 
But  I  want  to  express  my  fii*m  conviction  that  the  course  both  Canada  and  Australia 
have  taken  is  one  Avhich  the  present  relationship  between  them  and  the  Motherland 
almost  compels  them  to  take. 

If  Canada  were  to  contribiite  to  the  Imperial  Navy  the  very  large  sura  she  has 
provided  on  her  estimates  for  a  building  programme,  a  naval  college  and  annual 
maintenance,  amounting  to  some  millions  of  pounds  sterling — if  she  were  to  contribute 
this  or  any  other  great  sum  yearly  to  an  Imperial  Navy  and  the  question  of  war  or 
peace  arises,  she  would  find  herself  with  no  more  voice,  under  the  present  system, 
in  determining  whether  the  Empire  should  go  to  war  or  not  than  if  she  were  the 
smallest  dependency  of  a  Eoreign  Power.  Consequently,  under  the  existing  system 
and  on  these  assumptions,  Canada  would  not  only  witness  herself  lieing  committed  to 
all  the  perils  of  warfare,  but  she  woiild  witness  the  ships  and  armaments  created  out 
of  her  great  contributions  devoted,  without  her  consent  or  approval,  Avithout  the  right 
to  a  voice  at  all  to  the  perils  of  belligerency. 

I  have  taken  Canada  merely  as  an  illustration  ;  but  under  the  existing  system 
every  other  oversea  Dominion  would  be  in  precisely  the  same  situation. 

New  Zealand  is,  at  present,  content  to  make  an  unconditional  annual  contribution 
•  of  money  to  the  Imperial  Navy.  As  time  proceeds,  and  as  our  means  increase,  we  look 
forwq-rd  to  substantially  increasing  this  aid ;  but  what  I  desire  to  impress  at  this  moment 
is  the  point  that  if  the  whole  of  the  overseji  Dominions  are  to  place  themselves  under 
tribute  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an  Empii-e 
Navy,  they  surely  are  entitled  to  some  voice — proportioned,  it  may  be,  to  their  size 
and  contribution— in  such  a  vital  question  as  peace  or  war. 

Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  an  Imperial  Council  of  State, 
or  Defence,  more  vitally  concerns  tlie  Uilitetl  Kingdom  than  it  does  the  oversea 
Dependencies ;  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand  can,  and  cheerfully 
will  if  necessary  (of  course,  I  am  speaking  entirely  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand)  go  on 
under  the  existing  system  providing  for  their  own  defence  in  the  way  which  seems 
best  to  them  ;  but  can  the  United  Kingdom  survey  such  a  coiu*se  with  complacency 
under  the  growing  burdens  which  the  maintenance  of  her  naval  supremacy 
imposes  ? 
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In  this  great  concern  of  Imperial  Defence  must  there  not  he  some  kind  of 
partnership  hetween  all  parts  of  our  great  Empire  ?  I  hope  it  will  not  he  regarded 
in  any  way  as  rudeness  for  me  to  say  that  England,  witnessing  as  she  has,  and  does, 
the  magnificent  growth  in  strength,  wealth,  and  numbers  of  these  oversea  Dominions, 
will  not  forget  that  she  does  not,  as  in  the  earliest  days  of  their  existence,  possess 
them — they  ai-e  no  longer  Crown  Colonies.  They  create  with  her  an  Empire,  and, 
allowing  for  power  and  numbers,  they  belong  to  that  Empire  just  as  she  does.  It  is 
a  family  group  of  free  nations,  England  is  the  first  among  the  free  nations,  and, 
consequently,  changes  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  centiu-y,  in  my  opinion, 
demand  that  the  old  relation  of  "  mother  to  infants  "  should  cease.  The  day  for 
partnership  in  true  Imperial  affairs  has  arrived,  and  the  question  which  now  emerges 
is  upon  what  basis  is  that  partnership  to  rest  ?  It  certainly  cannot  rest  upon  the 
present  relationship.  No  partnership  deserves  the  name  which  does  not  give  to  the 
partners  at  least  some  voice  in  the  most  vital  of  the  partnership  concerns  ;  and  what 
I  am  endeavouring  to  bring  out  is :  how  is  that  voice  to  be  heard  and  how  is  it  to  be 
made  effective  ? 

I  desire  to  avoid  any  minor  controversial  questions  at  this  time ;  but  I  am 
entitled  to  express,  as  I  do  now,  my  profound  conviction  that  if  there  had  existed 
some  time  Imperial  Council  of  State  in  which  defence  could  be  dealt  with — I  attach 
no  importance  to  the  name,  whether  it  is  an  Imperial  Council  of  State  or  an 
Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence,  or  an  Imperial  Council — the  separate  na^al  policies 
of  the  two  great  Dominions  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  would  be  to-day, 
if  not  non-existent,  at  least  more  completely  harmonised  and  made  integral  with 
the  Imperial  Navy.  In  other  words,  had  such  a  council  existed,  I  am  satisfied  that 
for  the  expenditure  these  two  great  countries  have  committed  themselves  to  more 
efficient  protection  would  have  been  given  by  means  of  an  Imperial  scheme  than  by 
those  which  have  been  devised. 

I  trust  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  will  realise — and  I  want  to  avoid 
dogmatism  in  this  matter  —that  I  am  expressing  my  personal  opinion,  as  I  have  a 
right  to  do,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  representatives  of  none  of  the  other 
Dominions,  even  those  to  which  I  am  referring,  will  take  exception  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  my  duty  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  for  naturally  it  is  done  in  a  strictly 
imperial  sense,  and  without  in  any  way  whatever  reflecting  upon  the  loyalty  of  those 
great  countries. 

I  cannot  avoid  keeping  l)efore  me  the  whole  time,  in  connection  with  this 
important  question  of  defence,  the  difficulties  of  regulating  and  controlling  it.  I 
recognise  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  all-important  question  of  the  protection  of 
the  commodities  and  of  the  ships  that  cross  the  seas  between  the  respective  coimtries  ; 
and  the  more  I  have  thought  over  this  important  matter  from  time  to  time  and  since 
I  had  the  honour  of  first  coming  to  this  Conference,  the  more  I  realise  the  tremendous 
responsibility  devolving  upon  all  portions  of  the  oversea  Dominions  in  connection 
with  the  protection  of  British  ships,  British  goods  and  British  people  travelling 
over  the  seas  great  distances  between  the  respecti^^e  portions  of  the  Dominions.  To 
a  very  material  extent  in  my  opinion,  the  local  protection,  however  good  it  may  be, 
for  the  separate  portions  of  the  Dominions  concerned  is  not  sufficient,  is  not  adequate, 
and  does  not  meet  the  condition  of  protecting  the  conveyance  of  oversea  products 
to  anything  like  the  extent  that  it  ought  to  do. 

For  these  reasons  I  recognise  how  difficult  it  is  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  to  expect 
any  of  the  representatives  of  the  oversea  Dominions  to  re-discuss  a  line  of  policy 
which  has  already  been  assented  to  by  them.  My  own  view  of  the  matter  is,  that 
we  should  have  an  impartial  and  effective  organisation  created  which  would  allow 
all  portions  of  our  British  Empire  to  revicAV  what  is  necessary  for  the  self-preservation 
of  themselves  and  the  protection  of  all  portions  of  it  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land  ;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  that  can  only  be  brought  about  by  some  organisation  created  with  the 
goodwdll,  not  of  the  representatives  at  this  Conference  alone,  but,  finally,  of  the 
people  in  the  respective  countries  concerned.  I  emphasize  this  because  nothing  that 
is  suggested  by  me,  or  nothing  that  is  carried  by  this  Conference  can  be  put  in  to  actual 
effect  (so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  I  speak  absolutely)  without  ratification 
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by  Parliament,  and  without  in  turn,  Parliament  recognising  that  that  ratihcation  lias 
to  he  endorsed  in  the  ordinary  way  l)y  the  people  at  the  elections  wiiidi  Uike  place 
from  time  to  time. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  arguments  that  I  am  placing  before  the  Conference 
upon  this  question  of  an  Imperial  Council  of  State,  I  consider  that  the  different 
roads  that  the  res])ectivfe  portions  of  the  Dominions  have  taken  regarding  what  they 
conceive  to  he  best  from  their  respective  standpoints  in  the  matter  of  naval  defence 
— -I  would  rather  call  thoni  lines  of  national  divergence — must,  in  my  opinion,  diverge 
more  and  more  as  these  oversea  Dominions  develop  to  their  full  stature,  unless 
British  statesmen  Avill  set  themselves  to  promote  an  Imperial  partnership  and  some 
system  of  Imperial  representation  upon  which,  to  my  mind,  such  true  partnership  can 
alone  sulisist. 

If  there  is  any  spirit  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Motherland,  the  oversea 
Dominions — or,  at  least.  New  Zealand,  for  which  I  speak  -will  certainly  not  desire  to 
obtrude  themselves  with  this  or  similar  proposals  ;  but  if  we  recognise  that  the  hands  of 
the  Mother  country  are  stretched  out  to  us  inviting  a  closer  grasp  by  us,  that  closer  gKisp 
Avill  follow  and  the  deep  and  genuine  spirit  of  closer  union  will  dissolve  the  diihculties 
and  rise  superior  to  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  articulate  and  oi'ganised  unity. 
What  is  first  wanted  is  the  Avill ;  the  way,  I  am  satisfied,  can  be  found.  If  the  United 
Kingdom  desires  an  Imperial  partnership  and  it  meets  <with  the  concurrence  of  the 
oversea  Dominions,  then  I  believe  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the  Conference,  with 
the  eminent  statesmen  of  the  Motherland  here  at  this  table,  to  join  with  myself  and 
those  who  think  with  me  in  encouraging  and  assisting  to  devise  a  workable  scheme. 

Mr.  Asquith  in  his  opening  speech  spoke  eloquently  of  the  development 
oF  our  Empire  along  the  broad  ways  of  British  liberty  and  in  this  connection 
emphasized  the  elasticity  and  flexibility  Avhich  marked  our  constitution  and  our 
institutions.  I  recognise  as  fully,  I  hope,  as  he  how  true  those  words  are.  A  rigid 
constitution  does  not  suit  the  genius  of  our  people,  but  a  rigid  constitution  is  one  thing 
and  the  entire  absence  of  any  definite  Imperial  system  is  another.  I  recognise  that 
there  must  be  given  up  by  the  constituent  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire  to  any 
cenh-al  Imperial  Council  only  such  power  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  deal  with 
questions  essentially  imperial  in  their  nature,  questions  which  cannot  be  dealt  with 
satisfactorily  or  at  all  unless  through  collective  deliberative  action,  and  I  would  make 
tiie  framework  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence  or  Imperial  Council  of  State 
as  elastic  as  is  consistent  with  efficiency  and  durability ;  but  I  am  impressed  w  ith  the 
belief  that  some  such  framework  we  must  have.  Mr.  Asquith  rightly  preferred  to 
ascril)e  the  majestic  development  of  the  Empire  rather  to  the  genius  of  our  nation 
than  to  the  favour  of  Providence.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  national 
destinies ;  but  that  Divinity  can  be  profoundly  assisted  by  the  intelligent  thought, 
foresight,  and  ingenuity  of  wise  statesmanship,  and  I  believe  there  never  was  a  time 
in  our  history  when  a  more  splendid  field  has  opened  to  that  statesmanship  than  the 
present. 

If  we  admit  that  the  fate  of  the  ovei-sea  Dominions,  so  far  as  lining  under  the 
British  Flag  is  concerned,  is  dependent  upon  Britain's  supremacy  on  tl>e  seas,  tlien  we 
nuist  admit  that  the  defence  of  the;  Pacific  (and  in  coimection  \>ith  the  defence  of  the 
Pacific,  I  include  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  that  term)  is  as  important  as 
the  defence  of  the  Atlantic  Possessions  or  of  the  Motherland  itself.  I  am  not  mixing 
up  in  .  any  sense  whatever,  in  the  proposals  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the 
Conference,  anything  in  connection  with  the  land  forces  of  the  respective  portions  of 
the  Empire  ;  because  I  recognise 

Mr.  FISHER  :  May  I  interrupt  ?  I  understood  by  the  earlier  part  of  your 
speech  that  co-operation  in  exery  way  Avas  involved. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  No;  uniformity  of  system  in  every  i^ssibie  way  in 
connection  Avith  the  land  forces  I  believe  to  be  desirable,  but  T  am  not  suggesting, 
in  connection  Avith  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  that  there  should  be  any  interference 
l)y  any  one  portion  of  it  Avith  any  other  in  the  matter  of  the  system  or  of  the 
methods  of  control  of  the  local  land  forces. 
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'riie  PllESIDJ^^N'l' :  Is  that  to  be  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed 
Imperial  Council  ? 

^Tr.  FISHER  :  It  must  be  under  those  words. 

Sir  JOSEPH  \\'AU.D  :  That,  I  believe,  should  be  left  entirely  with  the  Govern- 
menis  of  the  respective  portions  of  the  Dominions,  Avho  should  make  their  laud  forces 
efficient  in  every  possible  way. 

The  PMtlSIDENT :  That  would  still  be  a  local  matter. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  It  w^ould  still  be  a  local  matter,  because  my  belief  is 
that  in  the  event  of  a  war  arising,  iipou  the  sea  particularly,  every  portion 
of  the  British  Dominions  is  concerned  for  the  protection  of  each  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  Dominions,  tind  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  scheme  of  defence  in  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  their  respective  administrations 
carry  out  the  requisite  conditions  for  making  effective  land  forces.  The  protection 
of  the  interior  of  the  respective  portions  of  tlie  Dominions  is  not,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  co-operation,  by  any  means  so  important  as  the  all-important  question  of  naval 
defence  of  the  sea  routes  of  the  Empire  with  its  difficulties  in  many  respects  much 
greater  than  those  of  the  land  defence  system.  For  instance,  I  take  it  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
or  New  Zealand  itself,  will  in  their  respective  Governments  carry  out  upon  land 
that  scheme  which  they  believe  to  be  best  calculated  to  support  and  protect  their 
respective  possessions  and  to  support  the  first  line  of  defence,  namely,  the  Empire 
British  Na\'y. 

In  order  to  make  the  point  clear,  in  New  Zealand  we  will  shortly  be  able  to  turn 
out  80,000  trained  men  in  addition  to  those  men  who  (rom  time  to  time  form  part  of 
the  ordinary  reserve  forces  -iiot  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  a  reserve  force,  but 
men  who,  while  following  their  ordinary  avocations,  have  c|ualiHe(l  themselves  to  take 
part  for  the  purposes  of  effective  land  defence.  We  expect  to  have  a  mobile 
land  force  of  fvdly  80,000  men  very  shortly,  and  we  hope  to  have  for  overseas  work 
a  very  considerable  number,  o,000  to  10,000  trained  men,  only  to  go  outside  of  New- 
Zealand  vohmtarily.  So  that  froni  the  point  of  view  of  protection  of  oiu-  own 
counti-y,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  foreign  foe,  if  one  should 
ever  attempt  it,  to  land  on  our  shores. 

That  is  one  of  the  matters  we  are  able  to  carry  out  without  the  co-operation  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  British  Dominions  or  of  the  British  Empire.  But  we  are 
not  able  to  do  moi-e  than  give  our  sup^xirt  in  such  a  way  as  we  think  best  in  the 
matter  of  the  Empii-e  Navy ;  we  are  only  alile  to  do  our  individual  part,  and  we 
may  at  any  time  under  the  present  system,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  drawn 
into  war  or  certainly  the  results  of  the  war  without  consultation,  without 
oiu-  people  having  a  voice  in  it,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  are  immediately 
concerned  in  the  results  of  any  war  upon  the  sea  that  may  take  place  between 
Great  Britain  and  atiy  other  country ;  we  are  concerned  just  as  much  as  Great 
Britain  is  although  our  interests  are  not  as  great.  So,  in  my  opinion,  is  every 
other  portion  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  it  is  with  the  object  of  co-ordination  and 
co-operation  and  having  a  voice,  even  although  in  a  minority,  \ipon  an  Imperial  Council 
of  State,  that  I  ha\e  ventured  to  put  forw ard  this  resolution.  It  is  with  the  object  of 
allowing  our  people  in  oiu'  countries,  who  recognise  their  responsibilities  and  are 
pi-epared  to  accept  them  under  existing  conditions,  to  have  some  representation  upon 
the  Imperial  Council.  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  people  haviiag  no  voice 
at  present  and  there  l)eing  no  representative  Iwdy  appointed  which  can  \oice 
the  sentiments  of  the  Government  of  the  day  or  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  that 
I  am  urging  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  effect  some  change  as  against  the 
present  system,  which  has  done  very  well  up  to  now,  but  which  with  the  evolution, 
with  the  growth  and  with  the  development  that  is  going  on  in  various  portions  of  the 
British  Itlmpire,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  meet  the  present  position  as  it  should  do. 
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I  want  to  lake  this  opportunity  of  alluding  and  doing  it  without  ofVencn?  to 
the  people  who  an;  in  tin;  East  (o  tlie  policy  of  New  Zealancl  in  troimection  witii  the 
Asiatic  questions.  \  would  like  to  dispel  any  wrong  impression  as  Ut  the  reason  why 
the  ])olicy  of  New  Zealand  is  averse  to  admitting  Asiatics,  even  including  those  who 
belong  to  a  nation  in  alliance  with  (rreat  Britain,  'i'he  basis  of  the  policy  of  New 
Zealand  is,  that  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  conferred  upon  every  adult  within 
onr  shores.  We  are  entirely  govei'ued  by  our  own  people;  we  have  spent  millions 
of  money  up  to  date  iu  educating  them  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  at  the  State 
expense,  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship;  and  w^hy  we  object 
to  allowing  a  large  number  of  Asiatics  into  our  country  is,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  we  believe  them  to  l)e  entirely  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  our  citizenship.  As 
regards  one  great  Eastern  iiation,  we  know  in  '^oui-  country,  and  I  presume  it  is 
within  the  knowledge  of  every  man  here,  that  the  people  of  these  nations  are  under 
obligations,  enforced  by  oath,  in  the  event  of  war  arising,  to  take  the  side  of  their 
parent  land  even  against  the  country  they  have  made  their  home. 

Now  in  connection  with  this  all-important  matter  of  an  Imperial  State  Council, 
I  want  again  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  underlying  the  proposals  I  am  submitting, 
I  place  the  Defence  of  the  Empire  as  of  the  first  consequence  to  all  parts  of  it. 
That  is  why  from  the  point  of  view  of  New  Zealand  I  for  one  look  forward  with  very 
great  hope  to  the  possibility,  Avithout  in  any  way  derogating  from  what  any  of  the 
representatives  of  the  oversea  Dominions  in  the  past  have  done,  of  naval  co-ordination 
and  co-operation,  and  of  having  a  larger  and  more  powerful  oversea  Navy  than  exists 
at  present,  with  a  view  to  preventing  eventualities  in  the  future  ;  and  also  with  the 
more  important  view,  perhaps,  of  making  for  the  peace  of  the  whole  world. 

In  the  country  I  represent,  we  regard  this  Asiatic  question  as  of  intense 
importance.  We  realise  the  fact  that  we  are  not  very  far  away  from  these  Eastern 
countries,  and  we  also  recognise  that  there  is  tremendous  room  in  our  coimtries, 
unless  we  are  excessively  careful,  for  the  introduction  of  many  millions  of  people 
Avhom  we  would  not  desire  to  have  Avithin  our  territory  at  all.  In  suggesting  for  the 
consideration  of  this  Conference  an  alteration  which  I  know  is  difficult  to  bring  about, 
and  which  I  realise  and  want  to  say  at  once  cannot  be  done  in  a  hurry,  I  do  not 
believe,  myself,  that  we  can  have  the  full  benefit  of  a  great  Empire  naval  system 
under  existing  conditions.  I  recognise  the  very  powerful  condition  of  the  Eritish 
Navy ;  but,  I  believe,  out  in  our  own  seas  (and  I  say  this  in  the  presence  of  the 
representative  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth)  that  the  system  Australia  is  carrying 
out  is  not  by  any  means  the  strongest  one  nor  the  cheapest  one,  and  consequently 
not  the  most  effective  one,  that  can  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 

Mr.  ElSHEli  :  Which  system  do  you  mean,  the  new  one  or  the  old  one  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  mean  the  new  one,  the  sea  one ;  I  am  not  dealing 
at  present  with  the  land  one,  which  I  l^lieve  to  be  as  tine  as  possible.  My 
belief  is,  that  if  we  coidd  only  get  rid  of  the  preseiit  method  of  disjointed  action, 
if  we  could  have  some  recognised  system  to  which  w^e  were  all  agreed,  if  we  could 
lay  down  a  comprehensive  system  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  some  of  the  minor 
.  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  respective  countries,  and  some  of  the 
major  difficulties  also  which  stand  in  their  way,  could  lie  overcome  and  a  much 
more  effective  system  brought  into  operation  than  at  the  present  time  exists. 
I  believe,  myself,  that  if  we  had  a  system  by  which  the  whole  of  our  countries 
gave  a  per  capita  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  naval  defence  (and  again 
I  say  I  do  not  refer  to  land  defence  at  all)  we  should  meet  all  the  hxjal 
conditions  iu  the  different  countries  by  having  ships  built  there,  by  having  naval 
docks  built  there,  by  having  everything  excepting  the  armament  of  ships  provided 
in  our  respective  countries.  I  Ijelieve  we  could  do  it  far  more  effectively  by  giving 
a  ijer  capita  contribution,  and  so  help  to  protect  our  own  countries  and  the  oversea 
routes,  which  is  not  being  done  at  present,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  lie  done 
by  the  present  method.  If  we  could  arrive  at  a  decision  to  adopt  a  per  capita 
contribution  from  the  respective  countries  the  outcome  would  be  a  British  Navy 
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so  poAverfiil  tlmt  the  Avorld  would  stand  at  peace  probably  for  generations  to  come. 
Surely  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  greatest  consideration  on  the  part  of  a  conference 
such  as  this  to  bring  alxjut,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  such  a  eonsunnnation  ? 

Sir  WILt'RID  LAURIER  :  Will  yon  permit  me  an  interruption  here  ? 

Sii'  JOSEPH  WARD:  Certainly. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER :  Would  this  be  in  conjunction  with  your  Imiierial 
Council  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Are  the  two  things  not  quite  apart,  and  could  you 
not  give  contributions  to-day  without  having  an  Imperial  Council  ?  I  do  not  see  the 
releA'ancy  of  it  to  the  idea  you  are  expounding. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  suggest  that  the  Imperial  Conncil  is  the  only  way 
of  pi-oviding  that  the  voices  of  the  different  countries  may  be  heard  through  their 
constitutionally  elected  representatives.  The  Imperial  Council  is  the  only  way, 
I  will  not  say  to  go  back  upon  the  policy  of  any  of  the  Dominions,  but  it  is 
the  only  Avay  in  Avhich,  in  my  opinion,  a  uniform  system  of  co-ordination  and 
co-operation  can  be  achieved.     That  is  my  vicAV. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Biit  that  is  quite  independent  of  the  policy  of 
contributions. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  hope  to  show  presently  exactly  M'hat  ray  proposal  is. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  You  would  have  legislative  power  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  would  require  legislative  power  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

The  PRESIDENT :  That  is  v6ry  important.  Is  it  proposed  that  this  Council 
should  have  legislative  powers  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  intend  to  explain  presently  Avhat  I  think  it  should 
have. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Mr.  Batchelor  asked  the  question,  and  I  imderstood  you  to 
say  yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  I  propose  that  it  should  be  created  by  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Created  by  legislation,  yes  ;  but  to  have  legislative  power  is 
a  different  thing. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  And  that  its  powers  should  be  defined  by  legislation. 

Mr.  FISHER:  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  would  have  legislative  powers 
a  a    constitutional  body. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  you  \v(juld  wait 
until  I  explain  what  it  is  I  suggest  should  be  done. 

The  PRESIDENT:  While  we  are  on  the  point  that  Sir  Wilfred  [.aurier  put, 
which  T  should  like  you  to  give  us  a  little  further  explanation  abtnif,  llic  projjosilion 
which  I  luiderstand  you  are  making  conUnn plates,  when  the  imperial  Council  is 
broiight  into  existence,  the  establishment  of  a  policy  of  what  is  called  naval 
contributions  on  the  part  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  'I'hat  would 
involve,  would  it  not,  the  reversal  of  the  new  departiu-e,  as  I  might  call  it,  which 
has  taken  place,  certainly  in  Australia  and  Canatla,  of  having  separate  local  navies 
of  their  own.     You  contemplate  that  as  a  desirable  possibility  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  contemplate  that  the  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Imperial  Council,  which  would,  of  course,  include  representatives  from  Canada  and 
Australia,  of  providing  uniformity  of  system  as  far  as  the  sea  defences  of  the  Empire 
are  concerned. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  That  would  mean  that  the  Coimcil  would  ftx  the 
policy  of  Cantida. 

The  PRESIDENT:  II  would  impose  a  system.  It  is  important  that  we  should 
have  that  clearly  in  our  minds. 

Mr.  EISHER :  Would  it  have  the  power  of  coercion  by  a  legislative  Act  or  \ 
otherwise  -that  is  the  point.  \ 

The  PRESIDENT:  We  shall  come  to  that  presently. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  wish  to  make  some  further  observations  in  coimection 
with  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  then  I  propose  to  show  what  I  belie\  e  to  be  the 
way  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  should  proceed  in  order  to  establish 
a  system  of  government  in  connection  with  defence  mattei"s  that  would  conduce  lo 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  May  I  say  tliis  Ijefore  you  proceed  ?  I  understand  that  there  is 
to  be  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  question  of  naval  co-operation  ? 

The  PRESIDENT:  To-morrow. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  I  would  point  out  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  that  the  remarks  which 
he  is  now  making  will  call  for  a  reply,  certainly  from  the  representatives  of  Canada 
and  .Vustralia,  because  he  is  attacking  the  principle  of  a  local  navy,  and  in  some  WAy 
he  is  connecting  it  with  an  Imperial  Covincil.  I  understand  the  interpolation  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  m  as  to  get  an  understanding  as  to  whether  that  w  as  a  condition 
on  the  Council;  and  I  think  we  should  have  some  assurance  upon  that  point, 
otherwise  we  shall  be  compelled  to  defend  the  policy  we  are  putting  forward,  and  this 
seems  not  to  be  the  time  to  defend  it. 

• 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  want  to  say  at  once  that  I  am  here,  as  I  presume  the 
other  delegates  are,  for  the  purpose  of  freely  discussing  all  matters  affecting  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Pearce  suggests  that 
I  am  going  to  defer  my  observations  upon  matters  of  Imperial  conse<|uence  to  the 
portion  of  the  world  I  represent  until  we  get  where  I  recognise  secrecy  is  necessary 
upon  some  matters.  1  am  fidly  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  anything  I  am  saying 
here  is  subject  to  criticism,  perhaps  of  the  most  destructive  character,  from  any 
other  representative  at  this  Conference ;  but  that  is  no  reason  ^vhatever  for  its  being 
suggested  that  I  should  not  address  to  the  Conference  any  line  of  argument  which  I 
consider  necessary. 
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!Mr.  PEARCE  :  I  think  it  necessary,  in  fairness  to  us,  that  we  should  know  if 
that  is  put  forward  l)y  you  as  a  eouditiou  of  the  Council. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAllD :  By  the  time  I  have  finished,  I  Avill  have  endeavoured 
to  make  myself  as  clear  as  I  possibly  can,  and,  of  course,  I  quite  recognise  that  what 
I  am  saying  calls  for  a  reply  from  other  I'epresentatives  here.  I  also  i-ecognise  that, 
j)erhaps,  the  views  I  entertain  may  not  he  in  accord  with  those  of  any  other  member 
of  the  Conference.  But  you  will  also  realize  that,  even  though  he  should  stand  alone, 
tliat  fact  shoidd  not  deter  one  from  expressing  his  sincere  opinions  upon  matters  which 
lie  considei"s  to  he  of  sufficient  importance  for  every  member  of  the  Conference  to 
discuss. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Asquith,  that  I  am  not  attacking— I  Avant  to  make  that  quite 
clear  -either  the  Doniinion  of  Canada  or  the  CommonAvealth  of  Australia.  Quite  the 
contrary.  [  recogidse  that  the  responsibility  for  the  policy  of  those  countries 
i-ests  entirely  with  the  Governments  of  the  respecti\e  countries.  I  am  trying,  what 
I  admit  to  be  a  difficult  task,  to  point  out  how  I  believe  the  whole  strength  of 
the  naval  protection  across  the  seas,  irrespective  of  the  sea-coast  of  all  our  countries, 
could  be  made  very  much  stronger,  and  hoAv  the  protection  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
coidd  l)e  made  better  by  abandoning  the  present  divided  system.  And  my  belief 
is  that  the  only  way  in  which  that  change  coidd  be  Ijrought  about  is  by  tlie 
creation  of  some  authorized  Council  of  Defence  or  Council  of  State,  Avith  tlie 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  .Vustralia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and 
NcAvfoundland  upon  it,  and  giving  them  the  necessary  powers  to  deal  Avith  tlie  question 
of  naval  defence,  and  of  naval  defence  only,  and  the  right  to  lie  considted  before 
they  are  committed  to  a  war  policy  which  may  be  necessary  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Empire  as  a  Avhole.  The  overseas  Dominions  are  bound  to  be  a  minority  of 
such  a  council,  I  recognize ;  but  it  is  l)ecause  to-day  the  people  are  not  consulted, 
and  cannot  be  consulted  under  the  existing  system,  that  T  am  putting  forward  this 
proposition.  I  recollect  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  on  one  occasion  stating  that 
Canada  would  have  no  voice  in  a  matter  of  tlie  kind,  and  that  for  tliat  reason  he  took 
exception  to  proposals  to  have  but  one  Britisli  navy.  I  tliink  that  is  a  strong  position 
to  take  up,  and  it  is  one  I  take  up  myself. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  The  point  of  my  observation  was  that  you  are 
advocating  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Council. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes. 

Sir  WILERID  Lx\.URIER  :  You  are  advocating  at  the  same  time  contrilmtions. 
I  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  your  argument  towards  the  object  Avliich  you  haA  e  in 
view  in  addressing  the  Conference  as  .to  the  Imperial  Council.  Contrilmtions  can  be 
given  to-day  if  any  of  the  Dominions  choose  to  do  so.  You  have  done  it ;  other  parties 
have  refused  to  do  so.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  it,  except  it  also 
involves  that  this  Imperial  Council  Avliich  you  propose  v\  ould  have  the  power  to  fix 
the  contribution,  to  wliicli,  for  my  part,  I  a\  ould  very  seriously  object. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  In  reply  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Mr.  Asquith,  the  point  I 

Avant  to  make  clear  is  this.     It  is  quite  true  that  any  one  of  the  oversea  Dominions 

to-day  may  give  a  contribution ;  liut  they  may  Avithhold  it ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  in  the 

,   event  of  any  portion  of  the  British  Empire  lieing^dxawn  into  a  war,  that  one  portion 

,     '   of  the  Empire  might  say,  "  I  am  not  going  to  take  part  in  it,"  and  they  need   not 

!       give  a  contribution,  although  under  international  laAV  1  think  they  couhl  not  avoid 

liaving  the  responsibility  of  being  a  belligerent  put  upon  them.     Wliat  I  Avant  to 

I  j ,    bring  about  is  a  uniformity  of  system  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole  of  our  oversea 

interests. 

j  Sir   WILERID    LAURIER:    That    is    to   say,    the    Imperial    Council   could 

j      compel  us. 

Sir  -JOSEPH  WARD:  We  should  fix  a  basis  upon  which  a  contribution  should 
be  levied  for  sea  defence  in  the  general  interests  of  the  w  hole. 
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The  PRESIDENT :  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  Imperial  Council,  unless  it  is  to 
1)0  a  mere  academic  (liing,  is  to  have  the  ])()\ver  of  imposing  that  obligation  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Quite  so. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Even  on  a  dissentient  Dominion? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  As(iuith,  at   the  present  moment  if  England  went 
to  war  all  the  oversea  Dominions  are- directly  affected  by  the  results  and    that  could, 
happen  without  the  slightest  reference  to  either  an  assenting  or  a  dissenting  Dominion. 

The  PRESIDENT:  We  cannot   get  a  contribution  to  the  Navy  without  the 

assent  of  the  Dominion. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  But  you  can  involve  them  in  war. 

The  PRESIDENT :  That  is  another  matter.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  naval 
contribution.     Canada  has  never  given  us  a  naval  contribution. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  know  that  is  so. 

The  PRESIDENT :  And  we  have  never  attempted  to  exact  one  from  her.  Of 
course,  we  know  our  business  better  than  that.  I  only  want  t«  understand,  and  I 
think  the  members  of  the  Conference  want  to  understand,  what  the  h^ngth  and 
breadth  of  the  proposal  is.  Is  it  that,  so  far  as  regards  what  you  call  the  uniform 
naval  system,  it  should  be  in  the  powder  of  this  new  lx)dy  to  impose  iu  inviftim, 
against  a  particular  Dominion,  a  policy  of  contribution  to  which  that  Dpminion 
would  not  voluntarily  assent  ? 

General  BOTHA  :  And  tix  the  amount  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  :  And  fix  the  amount. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  By  a  benevolent  revolution,  I  suppose  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  proposal  is  to  establish 
an  ineffective,  nominal  council  which  is  going  to  hold  out  to  the  eye  the  pi-ospect 
of  doing  something  of  interest  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,,  if  we  are  not  to  establish 
something  that  has  got  some  power  to  do  good  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  it  is  far 
better  to  drop  the  whole  thing.  That  is  my  opinion ;  we  have  to  consider  whether 
the  time  has  not  arrived,  in  the  general  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  whole 
of  our  oversea  Possessions,  when  we  should  not  have  some  luiiformity  of  system  of 
contribution,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  voluntary  decision  of  those  oversea 
countries  whose  requirements  for  protection  hy  the  British  Navy  are  l)ecoming  gre^iter 
every  year.  If  we  are  not  to  have  some  effective  system,  then,  as  far  as  my  judgment 
,  goes,  all  the  efforts  to  bring  alwut  co-ordination  and  co-operation  are  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  vain  and  a  drifting  apart  must  inevitably  ensue. 

1  want  to  say  again,  and  to  emphasize  it,  that  I  am  not  foolish  enough  not  to 
recognise  that  the  proposals  I  am  making  are  surroimded  with  very  great  dilficulties. 
I  realize' that  from  the  start;  but  that  does  not  deter  one  from  making  them,  if  he 
believes  something  in  the  direction  he  is  advocating  is  desirable  and  that  it  may,  in  the 
future  at  all  e^  ents,  be  brought  into  operation.  Eor  that  reason  my  opinion  is  that 
there  ought  to  be  esttiblished  an  Iinperial  Council  or  an  Imperial  I'arliament  of  Defence, 
in  the  interests 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  There  is  a  difference  between  a  council  and  a 
pai'liament.  What  do  you  propose,  a  parliament  or  a  council  ?  I  want  a  jjroper 
definition  of  what  you  mean,  because  you  have  proposed  neither  so  far. 

K  4 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  prefer  to  call  it  a  Parliament  of  Deferfce, 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Tliat  is  a  very  different  proposition  to  the  one  in  your 
resolution.  Your  resolution  is  "  An  Imperial  Council  of  State," — nothing  alxjut 
defence — "advisory  to  the  Imperial  Government."  It  is  limited,  as  I  understand  the 
resolution,  to  giving  advice. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  When  it  is  started  it  is  to  he  a  parliament ;  Avho  is 
going  to  elect  that  parliament  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  will  presently  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  All  I  say  is  that  that  is  not  the  resolution  in  any  of  those 
particulars. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  would  point  out  that  the  resolution  is  "  with  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire." 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  But  you  say  "  Council."  Is  it  a  council,  or  is  it  a 
parliament  ?     It  is  important  we  should  know  exactly  what  is  the  proposal. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  prefer  to  call  it  a  parliament. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Very  good,  then ;  now  we  understand  what  you 
mean. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  prefer  to  call  it  a  parliament,  although  I  admit  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  name. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  There  is  everything  in  the  name. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  amend  your  resolution  on  those 
lines  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  No,  I  do  not  propose  to  amend  it ;  if  it  is  necessary 
afterwards  I  should  have  no  objection. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  You  propose  a  council  in  your  resolution;  hut 
you  advocate  a  parliament. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  You  can  call  it  a  council  if  you  like. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  We  want  to  know  what  you  call  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  is  a  Parliament  of  Defence  that  I  am  suggesting. 
I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  called  by  any  suitable  name.  I  think  perhaps  at  this 
juncture  I  will  state  my  proposal — and  then  lat^r  on  I  will  deal  with  one  or  two  of 
the  matters  I  was  going  to  refer  to  just  now. 

I  indicated  in  my  opening  remarks  on  Tuesday,  that  I  would  ask  the  Conference 
to  deal  with  Imperial  unity ;  organised  Imperial  Defence ;  equitable  distribution  of 
the  biu'dens  of  defence  throughout  the  Empire ;  representation  of  self-governing 
oversea  Dominions  in  an  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  peace  or  war ;  contributions  to  Imperial  Defence ;  foreign  policy  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  Empire  ;  International  treaties  so  far  as  they  alfect  the  Empire  ; 
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and  such  other  Imperial  matters  as  may  by  agreement  l)e  transferred  to  such  rarliament. 
I  suggested  that  the  princi])les  of  the  scheme;  shouhl  l)e  :  (1)  That  Canatla,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Newfoundland  elect  to  an  lmi)eria!  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  naval  Defence,  one  representative  for  each  200,()()()  of  their  respective 
populations ;  that  is  (approximately)  Canada  37,  Australia  25,  South  Africa  7,  New 
Zealand  6,  Newfoundland  2.     That  is  a  total  of  77. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  You  have  only  taken  the  European  popvdation,  then  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAKD  :  Entirely  so,  the  white  population. 

Mr.  MALAN:  Why? 

The  PRESIDENT  :  You  do  not  make  any  allowance  for  the  colouretl 
population  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  understood  that  when  you  wei*e  framing  the  South 
African  Constitution  you  refused  to  give  the  coloured  population  there  the  right  to 
vote.  Speaking  generally,  you  could  hardly  expect  in  connection  with  an  imiwrtant 
proposal  such  as  this,  that  a  departure  shoidd  be  made  so  different  to  what  has  been 
carried  out  in  South  Africa,  and,  speaking  generally,  in  some  other  countries  too. 
However,  that  is  a  matter  that  can  be  discussed  perhaps  in  connection  with  the 
proposals.  I  am  dealing  with  the  white  population,  and  the  white  population  only. 
(2)  That  the  mode  of  electing  the  representatives  be  left  in  each  case  to  the 
determination  of  each  of  the  oversea  Dominions. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Sir  Joseph,  how  woidd  the  Imperial  Government  l3e 
represented  upon  that  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Perhaps  if  you  will  allow  me  to  proceed  I  can 
explain ;  I  must  take  these  points  in'  their  sequence :  (3)  That  the  United  Kingdom 
elect  representatives  on  the  same  basis — that  is  one  for  every  200,000  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  that  is,  say,  220  members.  That  the  total  members  of  this  Imperial  House  of 
Representatives  thus 

The  PRESIDENT  :  What  would  that  add  up  to  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  300.  (4)  That  the  term  for  w  hich  they  are  elected  be 
five  years.  (5)  That  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  and  Newfoundland  each  elect  two  representatives  to  be  members  of  an 
Imperial  Council  of  Defence,  thus  providing  a  Council  of  12. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIE R  :  Out  of  that  representation  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  No,  I  am  dealing  with  the  Senate,  which  is  to  l)e  elected 
/or  such  term  and  in  such  manner  as  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  Kmpire  shall 
determine. 

The  PRESIDENT:  With  a  Council  of  12  the  United  Kingdom  would  have 
two  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  And  the  Dominions  are  to  have  10  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  That  is  the  same  principle  as  exists  in  all  Federal 
Governments. 
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The  PRESIDENT :  Yoii  treat  them  as  separate  States  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Perhaps  if  yoii  would  allow  me,  I  might  go  on  t-o  the 
functions  of  this  Comicil.  That  the  functions  of  tliis  Coimeil  are  to  be  limited  and  to 
be  mainly  consultative  and  revisory.  (7)  An  executive  to  consist  of  not  more  than  15, 
of  whom  not  more  than  one  be  chosen  from  th<5  members  of  the  Senate.  That  there 
1x3  transferred  to  this  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence  exclusively :-  (r/)  Those 
matters  common  to  the  whole  Empire — that  is,  all  those  in  which  every  part  of  it  is 
alike  interested. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER:  Will  that  be  concerning  defence  only,  or 
everything  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  is  to  deal  with  defence  in  times  of  pesxce  and  war, 
that  is  Imperial  Defence. 

s  ■ 
Ml-.  PEARCE:  Shipping? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  No. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  understood  you  to  call  it  an  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence ; 
that  is  one  of  the  diiRculties  we  meet  A\itli.  This  is  going  to  deal  with  general 
subjects  and  the  difficulty  of  it  is,  that  you  stated  definitely  just  now  that  it  would  be 
an  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence. 

Su'  JOSEPH  WARD  :  So  far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  that  is  so.  After  you  have 
heard  what  I  suggest,  if  the  name  is  in  any  way  anomalous  to  the  proposals  contained 
in  it,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  changing  it.  There  is  no  trouble  about 
the  name  so  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  but  I  want  to  try  and  indicate  Avhat  I 
believe  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  could  lie  carried  out. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  I  am  very  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  the  point  is  this  :  this  is  a 
select  body  from  Members  of  Parliament  called  specially  to  deal  with  defence,  I 
understand,  and  noAv  you  are  trenching  on  to  other  subjects  besides  defence. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  No. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  {a)  Only  in  regard  to  those  matters  common  to  the 
whole  Empire — that  is,  all  those  in  Avhich  every  part  of  it  is  alike  interested.  I 
am  dealing  with  naval  defence,  {h)  Those  matters  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
imdertaken  only  by  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Including: — (1)  Peace  and  war 
treaties  and  foreign  relations  generally. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER  :  Does  that  treat  with  commerce  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  :  It  is  not  defence. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  is  all  bearing  on  defence. 

Mr.  EISHER :  I  do  not  understand  it  in  that  light. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  will  try  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  can. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  It  is  to  have  exclusive  conti-ol  over  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
in  all  questions  in\olving  peace  or  war. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  That  is  so,  with  England  reigning  supreme  upon  it. 
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The  PE.ESTDENT  :  The  new  body  is  to  have  that  exclusive    power  ot  treaties 
and  I'oi'eigii  relations  too. 


1/ 


Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  (1)  Peace  and  war  treaties  and  ioi-eign  relations  \| 
generally.  (2)  Tniperial  Defence  and  the  providing  of  the  revenues  for  the  '' 
foregoing  purpose.s  and  for  the  general  support  of  this  Imperial  i)roposal. 

For  the  first  10  years  after  the  first  election  of  this  Parliament,  it  shall  have 
no  power  of  taxation,  hut  the  amount  payal)le  by  each  of  the  oversea  Dominions 
represented  as  its  proportion  of  the  revenue  required  for  the  puri)oses  I  have 
indicated  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  debt  due  by  each  Dominion  and  shall  l)e  rai.sed ' 
and  paid  by  that  Dominion  to  the  Exchequer  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence. 
(b)  At  the  expiratifm  of  10  years  such  amount  shall  be  raised  and  paid  in  such  manner 
as  the  respective  Dominions  agree  to.  (c)  This  Imperial  Parliament  to  determine 
the  amount  to  lie  contributed  by  the  overseas  Dominions  for  the  following  purposes  : 
(1)  Imperial  Defence,  (2)  War.  The  amount  to  be  contributed  l)y  the  o\ei*sea 
Dominions  estimated  per  capita  of  population,  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  (estimated  per  capita  of  population)  contributed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
for  tJiese  purposes;  but  for  all  other  purposes  the  contributions  shall  be  on  an 
equal  per  capita  basis.  This  is  dealing  entirely  with  defence,  and  with  the  Imperial 
relations,  and  with  the  relations  that  are  closely  allied  with  defence  of  those  matters 
which  may  bring  the  whole  Empire  into  a  war. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Woidd  you  mind  repeating  the  proportions  ?  I  did  not  catch 
your  figures  as  to  the  proportion  they  should  contribute. 

]Mr.  EISHER :  The  United  Kingdom  tmce  the  amount  of  the  oversea 
Dominions. 

Sir  JOSEPH  "WARD  :  That  is  so  ;  the  amount  to  be  so  contributed  for  Imperial 
Defence  and  War  shall,  estimated  per  capita  of  population,  not  exceed  .50  ])er  cent, 
of  tlie  amount  (estimated  2^^"'  C'H'it"  of  population)  contriI)uted  by  the  United 
Kingdom  for  tliese  purposes ;  but  for  all  other  purposes  the  contributions  shall  l)e  on 
an  equal  j)f'>'  capita  l)asis.  And  the  reason  for  that  nuist  l)e  obvious :  at  present  the 
British  interests  are  so  very  much  greater  than  those  of  the  outlying  Possessions  that 
it  is  only  a  fair  proposition  to  concede  that  there  should  be  a  difference  as  between 
them,  and  I  believe  the  difference  suggested  here  is  not  an  unfair  one. 

In  submitting  this  matter,  I  have  not  interfered — and  I  do  not  propose  now, 
except  so  far  as  to  indicate  what  is  passing  through  my  mind,  to  interfere  in  any 
way  in  connection  with  the  politics  of  the  Homeland.  I  ha\e  not  done  so  at  any 
time,  and  in  anything  I  am  stating  here  I  am  stating  it  only  from  the  iX)int  of  view 
that  I  believe  that  circumstances  in  the  futiu-e  will  call  for  it  as  being  re(iuired  to 
enable  the  great  work  of  Empire  to  be  carried  on  successfully.  What  I  am  indicating 
here  presupposes  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  completed  system  of  local  autonomy  for 
the  national  divisions  of  the  Kingdom,  each,  including  England,  having  its  own 
Parliament 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Wliat  we  call  Home  Rule  all  round. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes.  Of  course,  I  am  not  discussing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  it,  but  what  I  am  suggesting  here  presupposes  that  a  system  of  that  kind  will  l)e 
brought  into  being;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  in  my  opinion,  as  one  who  is 
perhaps  entitled  to  express  his  opinion  in  connection  with  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it 
appeal's  to  me  to  be  a  necessity  in  connection  with  the  development  that  has  taken 
place  both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  its  relationship  to  the  outlying  portions  of  it,  and 
to  other  important  coimtries,  too,  that  such  a  system  should  l)e  brought  into  being. 

Presupposing  that  that  alteration  should  be  made,  as  an  outcome  of  that  alteration, 
neces.sarily  there  would  be  a  treinendous  change  made  in  the  Old  Country  in  connection 
with  the  present  Imperial  Parliament.  As  I  have  said,  what  I  am  suggesting 
presupposes  developments  taking  place  in  the  old  laud  in  that  respect. 
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Sir  WILFRID  LAURIEK, :  You  propose  a  new  rarliament  to  be  elected  by  all 
the  Dominions  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  For  defence  only. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  That  can  l)e  done  without  any  alteration  of  the 
present  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom.  T  cannot  see  the  logic  of  yoiu-  position. 
You  propose  a  iww  Parliament  on  top  of  a\  hat  \vc  have  already  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  No.  In  my  opinion,  Sir  Wilfrid,  with  all  due  deference 
to  you,  any  proix)sal  of  this  kind  presupposes  an  alteration  in  the  Homeland  to  a 
federal  system,  and  in  connection  with  that  federal  system  there  must  of  necessity  be 
a  cha))ge  in  the  numbers  of  the  great  Houses  that  represent  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
at  the  present  tiiiie.  In  other  words  if  there  are  created  in  different  portions  of  the 
British  Isles  separate  Parliaments  for  loail  government,  it  stands  to  reason  some 
alteration  w^ould  take  place  in  the  larger  ones  that  exist  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  present  time.  I  believe,  in  connection  with  federation  for  naval  defence 
purposes  of  the  oversea  Dominions,  that  it  is  necessary  to  presuppose  an  alteration  in 
the  United  Kingdom  itself  on  solne  svich  lines  as  I  have  described. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  for  the  sake  of  making 
it  clear  as  you  go  along  I  want  to  see  how  we  stand.  We  in  the  United  Kingdom 
A\ill  have  to  consider  hoAv  it  would  aftect  us.  You  presuppose  what  is  called  Home 
Rule  all  round  here,  that  is  to  say,  the  delegation  to  local  bodies  of  all  local  concerns 
in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Is  your  new  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence  (I  merely  ask 
for  information)  then,  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  old  Imperial  Parliament  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes,  at  any  rate  ultimately. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  It  is  to  exist  side  by  side  with  it  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  If  desired,  but  I  want  to  develop  a  true  Imperial 
Parliament. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  But  side  by  side  with  it  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes,  if  you  want  it  for  the  piu'poses  T  have  named. 

The  PRESIDENT :  The  old  Imiserial  Parliament  will  still  go  on,  under  your 
scheme,  representing  the  different  constituent  elements  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  If  you  hatl  separate  Parliaments  existing  for  Scotland, 
England,  Wales  and  Ireland  on  their  own  account,  to  a  very  considerable  extent  you 
would  alter  the  pcjsition  of  the  old  Imperial  Parliament  and  it  might  be  merged 
ultimately,  at  least,  in  the  new  one. 

The  PRESIDENT:  We  should  relieAe  it  of  a  good  deal  of  business  which  at 
present  it  transacts. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Besides  the  point  I  am  making,  in  })resupposing  that 
the  United  Kingdom  establishes  Home  Rule  all  round  as  you  call  it — I  have  called 
it  creating  separate  parliaments  for  local  government. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  use  the  popular  expression. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  T  call  it  creating  parliaments  for  the  different  nationalities 
in  tlio  Kingdom,  and  if  you  did  that,  I  apprehend  you  must  make  a  material 
alteration  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  consequent  on  a  (rhange  of  that  kind.  1  am 
not  demanding  the  taking  away  of  any  of  the  powers  of  the  present  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, although  I  think  it  should  be  merged  in  the  new  one  for  the  Empire,  or  of 
any  of  the  powers  of  the  ovei'seas  Dominions'  Parliaments.  I  am  suggesting  that  in 
naval  defence  matters  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  if  the  people  in  New  Zealand  (I 
will  deal  with  New  Zealand  alone)  are  to  take  their  responsibilities,  which  they  are 
doing  now  to  some  extent,  in  connection  with  the  general  defence  of  the  Empire, 
including  the  protec^tion  of  New  Zealand,  they  are  entitled  to  some  representation  on 
some  body  that  has  got  the  power  of  saying  when  New  Zealand  should  go  into  war, 
although  we  recognise  that  the  British  representatives  would  settle  it  every  time 
because  they  would  be  in  the  majority.  We  to-day,  however,  have  no  voice  of  any 
sort  or  kind,  and  I  am  suggesting  that  some  body  should  be  created  upon  which  the 
people  of  New  Zealand  and  all  the  other  Dominions  could  be  represented.  It 
is  possible  that  the  proposals  I  am  making  may  not  fit  in  with  the  existing 
conditions ;  but  I  believe  they  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  put  into  shape  with  a 
view  to  help  all  portions  of  the  Empire.  I  am  suggesting  an  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Defence,  as  I  call  it,  for  the  pur])ose  of  helping  to  make  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole  stronger  than  it  is  to-day.  L  want  to  make  it  absolutely 
invulnerable  for  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do,  does  presuppose  that  there  is  a  completed  system  of 
local  autonomy  for  the  national  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  then  all 
portions  of  the  Empire  Avould  be  in  a  similar  position  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  local  Governments  as  far  as  the  local  autonomy  is  concerned.  That  this  local 
autonomy  fully  established,  a  true  Imperial  Parliament,  which  at  first  could  be  limited 
to  foreign  policies,  defence,  and  peace  or  war  should  be  set  up,  the  local  go\eriunents 
to  have  the  powers  they  have  now. 

Mr.  BRODEUR  :  Except  with  regard  to  Naval  Defence. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Except  with  regard  to  Naval  Defence,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  BRODEUR  :  As  to  Naval  Defence,  you  do  not  want  to  recognise  the  local 
autonomy  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  A^ARD :  No.  In  the  matter  of  oversea  Naval  Defence,  my 
argument  is  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  British  Possessions  at  the  present  time 
certainly,  as  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  it  applies  less  to  them  than  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  British  Possessions — which  can  deal  with  the  matter  of 
oversea  defences  effectively  Avithout  the  co-operation  and  good  w  ill  of  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  What  I  want  to  see  brought  about  is  some  system  to  enable  that  io 
be  done.     I  call  it  an  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN  :  Naval  Defence,  I  think  you  mean. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Naval  Defence,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT :  It  is  not  to  deal  with  military  mattei-s,  I  think  you  told  us 
before. 

Mr.'  FISHER  :  But  it  is  to  deal  with  treaties,  I  imderstand. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Certainly  treaties,  because  they  necessarily  alTect 
defence. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  That  is  a  very  important  item. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  The  question  of  treaties,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  a  very 
large  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  troubles  affecting  all  portions  of  the  Empire. 
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3ir.  FISHER :  It  is  as  big  as  the  other. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes,  it  is.  At  all  events  I  am  suhmitting  this  proposal 
because  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  to-day  in  reality  the  oversea  Dominions 
are  helpless.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  in  the  presence  of  other  representatives 
here  that  I  am  certain  they  are  all  prepared  to  accept  their  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  defence  matters ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  all  helpless 
and  they  know  nothing.  I  speak  for  New  Zealand,  and  though  we  take  our  part 
quite  M'illingly  we  know  nothing  wiiatever  as  to  the  possibilities  of  troubles  arising 
that  we  are  bound  to  be  drawn  into.  But  as  British  countries,  vA'itli  people  of  various 
nationalities  in  them,  we  have  come  to  a  point  when  a  change  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  have  our  people  with  us  in  taking  our  part  in  connection  with  the  general  defence 
of  the  Empire.  We  mvist  have  some  alteration  of  the  present  disjointed  so-called 
system.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at,  and  what  I  am  hopeful  that  some- 
thing may  be  done  in  connection  with.  I  recognise  to  the  fidl  the  truth  of  what 
Mr.  James  Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador  in  America,  says  upon  this  point  of 
central  control  as  against  divided  control  in  distant  portions  of  the  Empire.  He 
says  that :  "  The  great  principle  applicable  " 

The  PRESIDENT  :  What  are  you  quoting  from— his  book  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes.  "  The  great  principle  applicable  in  every  branch 
and  art  of  government  is  that  the  more  power  that  is  giA'en  to  the  units  which 
compose  an  empire,  be  these  units  large  or  small,  and  the  less  that  is  given  to  a 
central  or  imperial  authority,  so  much  the  fuller  will  be  the  liberty  and  so  much 
greater  the  energy  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  people  as  a  whole."  I  agree 
with  those  sentiments  absolutely,  and,  apart  altogether  from  any  of  the  proposals 
I  make  to  this  Conference,  that  is  the  spirit  that  underlies  the  proposals  I  am 
making ;  the  motive  I  have  endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to  explain  t«  the 
members  of  the  Conference. 

Now  I  want  just  to  say  one  word  upon  what  I  lielieve,  if  Ave  had  a  properly 
constituted  authority,  our  respective  Dominions,  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned, 
would  be  favourable  to,  namely,  what  might  be  done  in  the  matter  of  general  Naval 
Defence,  without  loss  of  local  dignity  to  any  Dominion,  a\  ithout  any  loss  of  prestige, 
and  still  would,  I  believe,  be  of  superior  advantage  to  the  individual  portions  of  the 
Empire,  especially  to  the  Old  AA^orld,  and  would  go  towards  making  the  peace  of  the 
world  assured.  I  spoke  of  the  absence  of  \miformity  of  system  by  which  a  contri- 
bution could  l)e  made  for  naval  purposes.  I  know  what  is  being  done  in  Canada, 
I  know  AA'hat  is  l)eing  done  in  Australia,  and  I  recognise  the  enormous  amoiuit  the 
Old  Country  is  doing  qiute  irrespective  of  all  our  Dominions  in  every  possible  way. 
I  recognise,  too,  the  large  share  the  British  taxpayer  has  taken  in  contributing 
towards  the  general  support  of  the  oversea  Dominions  as  far  as  Naval  Defence  is 
concerned,  and  what  they  have  done  so  magnificently  and  cheerfully  in  the  past. 

I  believe  we  ought  as  far  as  the  white  people  in  our  respective  countries  are 
concerned,  to  have  a  uniform  system  of  contribution-  and  I  WAwt  to  make  that  clear 
— for  Naval  Defeiice.  Upon  the  basis  of  18  millions  of  white  people  (and  there  are 
more  than  that — I  am  not  overstating  it)  in  the  British  Dominions,  if  Ave  Avere  to 
give  for  Naval  Defence  \()s.  per  capita  A\e  would  provide  (),.500,0()0/.  a  year,  and  if 
our  annual  amount  of  6,500,000/.  Avas  put  into  the  purchase  of  battleships  (I  call 
them  Dreadnoughts  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument)  at  2,000,000/.  each,  there  could 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  annual  contribution  three  Drefidnoughts  per  annum.  But 
as  a  matter  of  practice,  I  think  I  ought  to  say,  Mr.  Asquith,  that  althovigh  it  may 
be  done  occasionally  the  building  of  battleships  is  not  generally  provided  for  out  of 
revenue. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  We  do  it  here,  you  know. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Not  always. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  Our  proposal  is  always  revenue,  and  no  other  policy  Avill  ever  be 
tolerated. 
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Sir  -TOSEPH  "WARB :  I  am  t,'oiiig  to  state  what  my  opiiiion  is,  T)ecatise  T  am  of 
tlie  opinion  tliat  at  times  considerable  sums  ai-e  used  oilier  than  out  of  revenue 
for  the  purpose  of  pi-oviding  armaments. 

The  PRESIDENT :  As  to  the  battleships  and  munitions  of  war,  we  have  done 
such  things,  I  agree ;  but  our  normal  practice  is  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
ships  entirely  out  of  i-evenue. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  However,  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument,  tlu-ee 
Dreadnoughts  certainly  could  be  provided  for  yearly  out  of  the  anmial  revenue. 
But  supposing,  in  order  to  place  them  in  a  position  of  supreme  invulneral)ility  and 
of  absolute  safety  from  every  point  of  view,  by  co-operating  with  the  British  Navy, 
all  these  oversea  Dominions,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  j)eriod  of  20  years  with  a 
gradual  expenditure  only  of  a  very  considerable  sum  of  inf)ney  yearly,  decided  as  a 
matter  of  policy  to  at  once  borrow  the  necessary  money  to  equip  their  territories  with 
a  practically  impregnable  naval  defence  system;  this  could  he  (hme  out  of  the 
(),500,0()0^.  a  year  upon  the  basis  1  have  suggested.  I  conceive  that  by  this  means 
such  a  position  could  be  simply  and  efficiently  arrived  at  within  five  years  from  now. 
Twenty-five  Dreadnoughts  at  2,000,000/.  each  would  amount  to  50  million  sterling,- 
and  the  annual  per  capita  contribution  would,  upon  a  basis  of  6  per  cent.,  including 
3  per  cent,  for  sinking  fund,  insure  that  every  one  of  them  would  be  paid  for  in 
15  years.  In  Australia,  for  instance — I  am  saying  this,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Eisher  will 
recognise,  with  all  respect 

Mr.  EISHER  :  Yes,  I  quite  admit  that. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  In  Australia,  for  instance,  with  all  its  Eastern  possi- 
hilities,  instead  of  having  a  minimised  or  ineffective  fleet  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  great  Commonwealth  Por  protective  purposes,  ample  protection  would  l)e 
afforded  in  a  comparatively  short  period.  To  build  up  their  own  navy  will  take  manj^ 
years,  with  an  enormous  burden,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  in  the  interval  placed 
on  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  if  a  proposal  of  the  kind  I  am  suggesting 
(if  any  voluntary  system  which  is  suggested  can  be  brought  alx)ut,  well  and  good, 
hut  I  do  not  believe  it  can)  were  given  effect  to,  what  would  the  position  lie  in 
Australia,  in  Canada,  in  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  New  foundland  ?  ^AHiy, 
by  making  provision  for  the  repayment  of  those  25  Dreadnoughts  if  the  vessels 
could  be  supplied  within  five  years  from  now,  every  point  of  those  Possessions  would 
he  in  a  position  for  defensive  purposes  absolutely  unsurpassed  by. any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  But,  Sir  Joseph,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt,  you  would 
have  no  fleet  at  all  at  the  end  of  15  years. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Why  ? 

Mr.  EISHER  :  Because  it  would  be  scrap  iron  then,  and  you  wcjuld  only  have 
paid  for  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Fisher,  because  I  want  to 
point  out  that  if  you  provide  for  depreciation  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  which  I  am 
suggestfaig  on  the  establishment  of  the  fleet 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Fifteen  years  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  ;  Yes,  and  if  any  vessel  went  out  altogether  at  that 
period  you  would  have  replaced  her  out  of  sinking  funds  that  had  acciunulated 
because  you  would  be  providing  for  depreciiition  all  the  time.  According  to  your 
argument,  your  railways  ought  to  have  been  scrap  iron  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  FISHER:  No. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Youi-  Houses  of  Parliainenf  ouglit  to  liave  been  out  of 
existence  25  years  ago,  if  that  argument  is  a  sound  one. 

Mr.  FTSHEll :  You  cannot  keep  a  figliting  ship  in  permanent  repair ;  the 
Admiralty  will  tell  you  that. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  kept  in  repair  mnv.  ]']ven 
on  the  10a\  pa-  capita  basis,  I  am  suggesting  the  utilisation  of  only  half  the  amount 
that  would  be  given  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund,  and  Avarships  that  would  be  iip-to-date  coukl  l)e  built  in  your  own  country 
with  great  i)romptitude  compared  to  M'hat  is  being  done  nov\',  and  this  w  ould  make  for 
early  protective  efficiency,  without  having  the  uncertainty  that  an  inadequate  fleet 
must  create  if  its  building  up  is  extended  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

Mr.  PI  SHE  R :  I  only  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  faulty  calculation. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  In  my  opinion,  where  you  are  providing  for  the  full 
redemption  of  debt  in  a  perio<l  of  years,  the  argument  my  friend  Mr.  Fisher  is  putting 
forward  is  not  a  sound  one,  because  the  same  principle  applies  to  replacements.  If 
you  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  complete  restoration  of  anything  Avithin  a  given 
period,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  it  being  out  of  existence  at  the  end  of  the  time, 
othcrAvise  no  raihvay  system  Avould  exist  after  a  period  of  years  has  passed  by.  They 
Avould  all  disappear. 

Sir  WILPRID  LAURIER :  Raihvays  are  producing  revenue  and  lliey  are 
therefore  replaced  all  the  time ;  but  Avarships  do  iu)t  produce  any  reAeiuie. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  RailAvays  are  built  out  of  capital  IxHTowed  and  not  out 
of  rcA'enue,  Imt  out  of  that  rcAenue  there  should  l)e  a  sinking  liind  estaldished  and 
continual  repair  on  the  raihvays  should  be  effected  out  of  revenue  also. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Yes,  out  of  revenues  of  the  raihvay.  There  is  no 
possible  comparison  l)etween  the  tAvo  things. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  do  not  agree,  because  the  10s.  per  cajnta  that  I 
suggest  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  revenue  received  from  any  commercial 
department  such  as  railways.  HoAvever,  I  Avant  to  place  on  record  my  view-  on  this 
matter,  and  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  a  position  of  enormous  strength,  Avith  at 
least  three  of  the  most  powerful  battleships,  could  be  provided  for  Australia,  that 
six  of  them  could  be  provided  for  Canada  for  dealing  Avith  both  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coasts,  that  three  of  them  could  be  provided  for  South  Africa,  if  South 
Africa  retiuired  them,  although  I  knoAV  they  are  in  a  similar  position  to  New  Zealand 
in  the  matter  of  their  naval  defences,  tAvo  could  be  provided  for  New  Zealand  and 
one  for  Newfoundland,  and  all  the  subsidiary  vessels  that  make  up  Heet  luiits  could 
l)e  provided  for  all  those  countries.  In  addition  ten  Dreadnoughts  could  be  added 
promptly  to  the  British  Navy,  and  all  this  could  be  done  entirely  by  the  oversea 
Dominions  out  of  the  proposal  Avhich  I  am  speaking  of  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  That  policy  could  be  adopted  now,  could  it  not  P 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  If  you  could  tell  me,  Mr.  Batchelor,  Avhat  machinery 
there  is  in  existence  to  enable  all  of  the  oversea  cotmtries  and  the  ^lotherland  to 
adf)pt  a  uniform  policy  in  the  matter  of  naval  defence  to  make  an  invulnerable 
Empire  navy,  no  suggestion  of  mine  is  necessary  ;  because  at  the  present  time  we 
do  not  act  togetlier  for  instance,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  holds  a  pronounced  vieAV  in  one 
direction,  and  I  do  not  hold  the  same  vieAv  with  him  ;  the  CommouAvealtb  of  Australia 
iiolds  a  ditTerent  vicAV ;  if  it  comes  to  individual  attempts  to  act  on  the  part  of  the 
respective  countries,  then  hoAV  could  Ave  possibly  act  together  ? 
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Sir  WILFHID  LAURIE  R :  We  must  have  a  l)o(ly  alx)ve  us  to  force  us  to  lie 
good  boys  and  pay  our  sliare  while  the  superior  body  spent  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  AVARD  :  If  the  people  of  our  respective  countries  were  empowered 
to  elect  representatives  to  a  corporate  body  for  the  -preservation  of  their  interests 
round  their  oAvn  coasts  and  the  sea  routes,  if  that  is  called  a  superior  l)ody  to  the 
people  tlieniselves,  then  T  admit  that  your  argument  is  right.  But  what  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  the  same  people  who  create  the  individual  Parliaments  should 
elect  tlieir  representatives  and  have  a  voice  in  the  matter  of  their  protection,  and  also 
upon  the  point  of  going  to  Avar  or  otherwise  ;  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
creation  of  a  system  which  is  going  to  be  really  of  value  to  them. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  That  is  a  very  different  position. 

Sir  -JOSEPH  WARD:  That  is  what  I  am  suggesting,  and  I  know  the  diffictilties 
surrounding  it;  I  apprehend  the  difficulties  fully,  but  I  suggest  this  as  one  way,  and 
if  any  other  gentleman  at  this  Conference  can  suggest  as  good  or  a  better  way,  I 
would  be  only  too  liappy  to  support  it.  But  at  present  I  say  this  —with  all  respect 
to  every  portion  of  the  British  Dominions — individually,  though  we  are  involved 
when  Great  Britain  has  a  tight  for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  we  have  no  voice  at  all, 
we  are  helpless. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  ask  you  this  question.  You  say 
this  proposed  l;cdy  is  to  have  a  voice-  I  suppose  you  mean  a  decisive  voice — in  the 
question  of  peace  or  war.  How  is  that  io  be  worked  out  practically  ?  Are  we  to 
have  a  debate  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Empire  shall  go  to  war,  at  which 
everybody  is  to  speak,  with  a  division,  and  so  on--300  members  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  have  not  suggested  anytliing  of  that  sort. 

The  PRESIDENT:  That  is  your  suggestion — the  only  suggestion  before  the 
Conference. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  have  not  suggested  anything  of  the  kind,  with  all  due 
deference. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Then  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  have  suggested  an  executive  of  15,  and  if  there  Mas 
an  executive  of  15  I  apprehend  that  they  would  accept  the  full  responsibility  of 
doing  M'hatever  they  thought  proper  as  representing  the  Imperial  Council  of 
Defence. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  'Is  the  executive  of  15  to  be  elected  by  or  responsible  to  the 
parliamentary  body  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Entirely  so. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Then  they  are  the  ultimate  arbiters  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes.  The  15  members  of  the  executive,  or  whatever 
the  number  of  the  executive  might  be  fixed  at,  would  be  representative  of  all 
portions  of  the  British  Empire  even  although  no  man  outside  of  Great  Britain  was 
on  the  executive.  Then  if  the  people  of  the  several  portions  of  the  Empire  selected 
represeiitatives  they  Avcndd  have  no  right  to  complain,  as  they  have  to-day,  that 
they  have  no  voice,  even  although  I  recognise  that  they  would  be  in  a  minority 
under  the  new  system.  They  have  no  voice  or  say  at  present  in  connection  with 
matters  in  which  they  are  deeply  concerned,  and  I  do  not  suggest  a  one-sided 
proposal  because  I  advocate  the  oversea  Dominions  contributing  lOjf.  per  capita. 
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The  PRESIDENT :  What  is  to  he  the  position  of  the  Imperial  Government  ? 
Where  does  it  come  in  ?  Are  they  to  conduct  negotiations  with  Foreign  Powers  up 
to  the  point  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  rupture,  and  then  is  your  executive  to 
come  in  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  are  to  go  to  war  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  They  would  have  220  members  from  Great  Britain. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  am  speaking  of  the  executive.  The  British  Cabinet,  at 
present,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries. 
We  caiTy  on,  of  course,  with  all  the  secrecy  that  diplomacy  requires,  tliese 
negotiations  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  We  get  to  a  point,  or 
we  might  conceivably  get  to  a  point,  in  which  it  was  a  question  Avhether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  rupture  between  us  and  a  great  foreign  Power.  At  present  the 
Cabinet  decides  that  on  its  own  responsibility.  Parliament  dismisses  them  if  they 
are  not  satisfied  that  they  have  acted  riglitly.  AVhat  I  want  to  know  from  you  is  — 
so  as  to  imderstand  the  proposition,  whether  it  amounts  to  this  :  that  at  that  poiiit, 
the  negotiations  having  been  conducted  up  to  that  point  by  the  British  Cabinet,  it  is 
then  to  hand  over  the  determination  of  the  qiiestion  of  peace  or  war  to  your  new 
executive,  responsible  to  the  Parliament  of  Defence  ?  I  do  not  ask  in  any  hostile 
spirit ;  I  only  want  to  know  if  that  is  the  proposal  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  My  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Asquith,  is  that  the  executive 
suggested  in  this  would  be  an  executive  representing  in  the  same  proportions  the 
British  people  as  are  now  represented  by  the  British  public  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  There  would,  of  course,  be  a  preponderance  of  British  representatives 
upon  that  body  which  would  carry  on  everjithing  you  are  suggesting  Avith  the  same 
secrecy. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  :  How  then  would  you  be  better  off  than  now  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Because  now  we  have  no  voice  or  say. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Your  voice,  as  you  say,  would  always  lie  overruled  ;  you  say 
it  is  an  essential  factor  of  the  ari'angement  that  the  British  should  always  be  in  a  vast 
preponderance. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  That  does  not  get  over  the  fact  that  none  of  the  British 
Dominions  are  represented  directly  or  indirectly  at  the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  wanted  to  see  what  the  effect  would  lie. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  the  people  of  the  oversea  Dominions  are  entitled 
to  representation  in  connection  Avith  such  far-reaching  matters.  I  recognise  that 
representation  does  not  mean  control — very  far  from  it;  if  it  meant  control  I  sliould 
say  that  your  view  of  the  matter  was  absolutely  unanswerable.  The  control  still 
i-emains  with  the  British  people. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  am  not  putting  any  view  in  opposition  ;  I  only  asked  you 
the  question. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  know.  In  matters  of  naval  defence  I  believe  sincerely 
the  whole  position  could  l)e  made  impregnable  as  far  as  the  oversea  Dominions  are 
concerned,  providing  for  them'  all  the  advantages  they  get  by  having  anything 
in  the  shape  of  local  navies.  The  whole  of  the  building  operations  could  be  carried 
out  without  any  difficulty,  naval  construction  yards  could  be  provided  in  the 
several  Dominions  by  a  per  capita  contribution  such  as  I  liave  named.  By  this 
means  the  distant  countries  might  certainly  liope  to  have,  not  an  imaginative  local 
navy  that  in  all  human  probability  Avoiild  not  lie  able  to  do  what  they  required  in 
times  of  stress,  but  they  would  have  one  that  could  beyond  all  question  do  what 
Avas  necessary,  and  which,  added  to  the  ])resent  liritisb  Tvavy,  A>ould  make  it  so 
powerful  as  to  make  the  peace  of  the  world  absolutely  assured.  In  other  Avords, 
there  Avould  be  all  the  advantages  that  now  accrue,  only  greater  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  local  places,    The  building  progi-amine  in  thP  Dominions  themselves  to  which 
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they  attacli  importance  could  be  provided,  with  this  material  ditference,  that  they 
would  have  eifective  and  eliieient  naval  strength  at  an  early  period,  instea<l  of,  to 
put  it  mildly,  an  inadequate  and  uncertain  strength  l)eing  built  up  over  a  long 
period  of  years. 

I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  with  regard  to  this  important  question  of 
the  Declaration  of  London  (I  am  not  going  to  discuss  it  now,  of  course)  that  if  we 
had  the  position  regarding  the  protection  of  the  sea  routes  properly  provided  for  at 
points  from  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  the  Declaration  . 
of  London,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  matter  of  absolutely  no  consequence  at  all ; 
bectiuse,  after  all,  the  whole  thing  comes  back  to  the  superiority  of  the  British 
Navy  in  protecting  the  different  parts  of  the  sea  routes  of  the  world,  to  keep  the 
routes  open  so  as  to  enable  the  requisite  food  supplies  to  come  to  this  Old  Country. 

The  whole  matter  is  a  very  important  one ;  the  protecting  of  the  widespread 
and  far-reaching  interests  of  the  British  Empire  is  worth  working  for,  and  I  say 
quite  frankly  that,  even  after  discussion  here,  if  this  should  not  meet  with  the 
acceptation  of  any  single  member  of  the  Conference,  I  will  still  continue  to  hold 
the  view  that  the  present  position  is  not  right,  that  an  important  alteration  is 
necessary.  I  think  I  am  further  right  in  expressing  the  opinion  that,  as  the  years 
go  on,  the  voice  of  the  great  democracies  in  the  overseas  Dominions  Avill  not  be 
stopped  from  advocating  that  where  they  are  expected,  and  rightly  so,  to  sliare  in 
the  responsibilities  of  the  troubles  that  may  ensue  connected  with  any  war  affecting 
the  stability  of  the  British  Empire,  they  are  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  not  as  a 
matter  of  appeal,  to  have  some  say,  even  although  they  be  in  a  minority,  upon  some 
properly  constituted  body  that  is  going  to  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
is  to  be  peace  or  war.  My  opinion  is  that  they  ought  to  have  some  representation, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  upon  a  basis  that  will  meet  with  the  general  approval  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  oversea  Dominions. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  matter  any  further,  Mr.  Asquith,  excepting  to  say  that  I 
knoAV  that  no  scheme  for  bringing  abovit  Imperial  unity,  that  no  scheme  for  establishing 
a  system  of  organised  Imperial  Defence,  that  no  scheme  for  the  equitable  distribution 
of  the  burdens  of  Defence  throughout  the  Empire,  and  that  no  scheme  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  self-gOA'erning  oversea  Dominions  in  an  Imperial  Council  or  Parliament 
of  Defence  or  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  -matters  I  have  suggested,  can  be 
brought  about  in  a  hurry.  I  recognise  that  the  proposals  I  have  made  are  far  from 
perfect,  but  I  believe  as  certainly  as  that  we  men  are  sitting  I'ound  this  Conference 
table,  that  the  future  will  call  for  an  alteration,  in  the  direction  at  least  of  what  I 
am  suggesting.  The  growth  of  these  oversea  Dominions  on  attaining  the  pi-oportions 
they  will  within  a  limited  period  of  years  from  now,  will  l)e  such  that  with  the  kindliest 
feeling,  with  the  deepest  ties  of  affection  to  the  old  world,  the  people  who  are  free, 
independent,  and  recognise  all  the  values  of  British  institutions,  and  who  value  to  the 
full  the  tremendous  protection  they  have  received  as  the  outcome  of  the  payments  of 
the  British  taxpayers  to  the  coffers  of  the  British  Treasmy  in  the  genei*al  interests  of 
the  people  in  the  Old  Land  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  distant  portions  of  the  Empire — 
I  say,  notwithstanding  all  that  you  will  find  that  the  strength  of  those  rising 
oversea  democracies  in  future  will  be  such  that  their  peoples  will  call  for  representation, 
they  will  call  for  a  voice  in  determining  the  all-important  question  of  peace  or  war, 
how  they  are  to  bear  their  proportions  and  how  they  are  effectually  to  help  in 
establishing  a  system  of  naval  defence  that  will  go  for  maintaining  the  solidarity 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  in  reality  Avill  go  for  bringing  about  and  continuing 
that  which  every  civilised  community  desires,  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  beg  to  move  the  resolution. 

Sir  WILFRID  lAURIER :  Mr.  Asquilh,  the  resolution  which  has  been  moved 
by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  may  be  repeated  again  so  that  we  may  understand  exactly  where 
we  are :  "  That  the  limpire  has  now  reached  a  stjige  of  Imperial  developnient  which 
renders  it  expedient  that  there  slioidd  be  an  Imperial  Council  of  State  with  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  theory  and  in  fact 
advisory  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  all  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  His 
Majesty's  Dominions  Oversea." 
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Sir  Joseph  Ward  ^ill  forgive  inc  for  saying  at  the  outset  that  the  argument 
■which  lie  lias  addressed  to  us  is  not  in  any  way  germane  to  the  resolution  which  he 
has  moved.  The  argument  which  he  addressed  to  us  is  not  for  the  creation  of  a 
Council  advisory  to  the  Imperial  authorities,  it  is  for  an  eiitirely  different  matter.  I 
wa.s  not,  I  may  say  at  once,  very  favourably  disposed  towards  the  resolution  as  it  was 
moved,  but  that  can  be  set  aside.  What  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  pro^wsed  is  not  an 
Advisory  Council;  it  is  a  legislative  body  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas— a  legislative  body  I  say  with  power  to 
create  expenditure  and  no  power  to  create  revenue.  Now  if  there  is  one  system  which 
I  thinlv  is  indefensible  it  is  the  creation  of  a  body  ^^  hich  shoidd  have  the  power  to 
expend  at  its  own  sweet  will  Avithout  having  the  responsibility  of  providing  hn-  the 
revenue  to  carry  on  the  expenditiu-e. 

That  seems  to  me  at  once  to  dispose  of  tbe  matter.  This  body  suggested  by 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  would  have  the  power  to  sit,  I  suppose,  here  in  Loiidon,  or  Ottawa, 
or  Wellington,  or  in  Melbourne,  for  the  matter  of  tbat,  it  does  not  matter,  and  in  its 
wisdom  to  say:  "Well,  this  year  the  British  Empire  should  spend  2,000,000/., 
5,000,000/.,  20,000,000/.  for  defence,  to  be  apportioned  so  much  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  so  much  to  Canada,  so  much  to  Australia,  so  much  to  New  Zealand,  so 
much  to  South  Africa,  and  so  much  to  Newfoundland  "  ;  and  then,  as  I  understand 
the  proposal  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  this  would  be  remitted  to  the  respective  Govern- 
ments concerned,  and  all  the  Governments  would  be  dumb  agents  to  carry  out  these 
resolutions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqvier  woidd  simply  have  to  provide  so  much  ; 
in  Canada  we  would  have  to  provide  so  much,  in  order  that  various  munitions  of  war 
might  be  purchased,  and  so  in  Australia,  and  so  in  South  Africa,  and  so  in 
Newfoundland. 

I  must,  say  with  all  respect  and  due  deference  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  proposal 
seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  impracticable. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Mr.  Asquith,  I  think  the  remark  of  Sir  Joseph  towards  the 
close  of  his  speech  affects  the  situation  and  hardly  calls  for  very  serious  discussion 
round  this  Conference  table.  He  said  he  felt  that  this  \\a^  a  scheme  far  in  advance 
of  anything  that  could  be  expected  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  although  all  the 
members  might  be  seriously  against  the  proposal,  he  was  still  egotistical  enough  to 
think  that  it  was  a  sound  scheme  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference.  I  must  say  I 
think  we  must  congratulate  him  on  his  courage  in  bringing  forward  such  a  scheme. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  did  not  say  that,  but,  of  course,  that  does  not 
matter. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  want  to  be  correct,  but  Sir  Wilfrid  has  really  expressed  my 
own  view.  I  think  it  is  not  a  practical  scheme,  if  he  Avill  allow  me  to  put  it  in 
that  brief  way,  at  the  present  moment.  I  would  like  to  say  in  general  terms  that 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  the  Empire  at  the  present 
time  except  as  relating  to  subsidiary  causes  that  may  be  easily  removed  by 
Conferences  such  as  these.  We  have  ever-extending  oversea  Dominions.  I  had 
the  great  honour  and  pleasure  towards  the  end  of  last  year  of  being  present  at  the 
creation  of  a  new  Dominion  in  South  Africa.  That  is  hardly  what  we  should  expect 
from  a  system  of  responsible  government  which  bad  failed  ov  \\as  brealdug  down. 
Changes  will  always  be  necessary  while  progress  is  made.  If  we  \\'ere  to  take  the 
path  Sir  Joseph  Ward  invites  us  to  take,  I  am  of  opinion  we  should  retrace  our  steps 
early  and  hurriedly. 

That  is  by  the  way.  I  am  apprehensive  of  the  broad  statements  male  by 
Sir  Joseph  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  two  systems  of  naval  defence ;  the  one 
adopted  by  his  oAvn  country,  New  Zealand,  and  the  other  adopted  by  Canada  and 
Austi-alia.  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  that  question  at  all.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  opportunity  to  be  available  to  my  honourable  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
defence,  to  deal  comprehensively  with  that  question.  Tins  is  not  a  sitting  of  the 
Conference  Avhere  it  could  be  properly  done ;  the  subject  is  really  not  before  us  as  a 
defence  matter,  although  the  greater  part  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  speech,  I  think,  was 
founded  on  the  question  of  a  better  system  of  naval  defence. 
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We  rely — I  think  I  can  say  for  the  Cor>imon^\ealth  of  Austrah'a — on  the  Avisdoni 
of  His  Majesty's  Governnidint  of  the  United  Kingdom  safeguarding  all  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  as  regards  the  Navy.  We  rely  on  the  powers  given  to  the  Common- 
Avealth  under  the  Conimon\\ealth  Constitution  to  deal  witli  Naval  and  Military 
Defence  of  that  portion  of  the  Empire  in  our  own  way,  in  co-operation  as  far  as  wo 
can  with  the  Mother  Country,  both  ■  for  the  preservation  of  oiu*  own  imme'diato 
country  and  the  pi-eservation  of  the  centre  of  the  Empire  and  all  the  other  parts  of  it. 

I  cannot,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  support  the  proposition  as . 
put  forward.  I  can  say  w^ith  Sir  Wilfrid  that  even  as  it  appeal's  on  the  notice  paper 
it  Avould  not  have  been  conciu-red  in  by  myself  and  my  colleagues,  the  Ministers  of 
the  Commonwealth,  nor  do  I  believe  by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  say  that  there  are  not  possil)ilities  of  having  an  Advisory  Council  of 
some  kind  associated  with  the  Imperial  Government,  who  would  be  able  to  be  in  close 
touch  Avith  them  at  all  times,  especially  in  times  of  crisis  and  emergency,  so  that 
certain  communications  might  be  made  by  them  to  representatives  on  the  spot  directly 
responsilde  to  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions,  and  we  should  be  informed.  On 
those  lines  I  think  something  might  be  done.  There  are  so  many  matters  of  grave 
importance  involving  the  whole  re-constitution  of  the  political  government  of  the 
Empire  that  it  is  too  great  a  question  to  be  considered  immediately  and  to  be  decided 
off-hand.  Therefore,  with  great  reluctance,  and  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the 
pains  that  Sir  Joseph  has  taken  to  put  his  views  before  this  Conference,  I  cannot 
think  that  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  adopt  such  a  proposal  at  the  present  time. 

General  BOTHA:  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  speech  which  has  been  delivered  by  my  friend  the  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand,  and  although  I  highly  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  brought  forward 
his  proposal  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  us  is  equally  anxious  to  knit  the  various  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  together  as  closely  as  possil)le,  and  that  any  practical  scheme  to 
attain  tliis  object  would  receive  our  most  cordial  support,  and  our  Imperial  Conferences 
are  held  with  that  ol)ject. 

We  must  not,  however,  look  upon  these  Conferences  as  affording  in  the  first 
place  an  opportunity  for  the  passing  of  a  number  of  resolutions  which  will  be  carried 
into  effect  throughout  the  Empire — if  we  do  this  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  be 
disappointed — I  look  vipon  these  Conferences  Avith  very  different  vie^s.  I  consider 
that  they  are  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  periodically  bringing  together  the 
governments  of  the  Empire  and  enabling  them  to  discuss  matters  of  common 
interest. 

Even  if  we  were  not  formally  to  pass  a  single  resolution,  I  should  be  very  far 
from  saying  that  our  Conference  had  been  a  failure.  We  would  all  return  to 
the  several  parts  of  the  Empire  having  heard  each  other's  \iews  on  most 
important  questions,  and  we  would  all  be  able  to  work  towards  the  attaiimient  of  one 
common  icieal. 

These  conferences  have  already  been  of  the  greatest  value,  and  I  am  convinced 
tliat  they  are  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  greater  unity  of  the  Empire, 
which  we  have  undoubtedly  ah'eady  attained  since  they  were  lii-st  organised. 

These  conferences  are  undoubtedly  an  important  step  in  the  right  du-ection,  but 
I  have  grave  doubts  whether  an  Imperial  Council  such  as  proposed  w^ould  bring  us 
nearer  to  our  object. 

I  htue  asked  myself  whether  this  proposal  w^hich  has  been  brought  forward  is  a 
practical  one.  No  one  can  feel  more  than  I  do,  that  as  often  as  the  British 
Government  has  to  deal  with  matters  which  may  affect  a  particular  part  oftlie 
Empire,  it  is  essential  that  the  particular  Dominion  concerned  should  \m\e  an 
opportunity  of  being  heiird  and  of  expressing  its  views.  After  the  most  careful 
consideration,  however,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  object  cannot 
satisfactorily  be  attained  through  an  Imperial  Council  such  as  proposed  in  this 
resolution.  How  is  such  a  Council  to  be  appointed  ?  Who  Avill  decide  what  matters 
must  come  before  it.  What  authority  is  to  be  vested  in  it  ?  To  what  representative 
body  is  such  a  Council  to  be  responsible?     These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions.. 
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Mhich  crop  up  immediately,  and  it  seems  to  mo  that  no  satisfactory  reply  can  be  given 
to  them.  If  any  real  authority  is  to  be  vested  in  such  an  Imperial  Council,  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  self-governing  powers  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  must 
necessiirily  be  enci"oached  upon,  and  that  would  be  a  proposition  which  I  am 
certain  no  Parliament  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  will  entertain  for  one  moment. 

If  no  real  authority  is  to  be  given  to  such  a  Council,  I  fear  A^ery  mucli  that  it 
would  only  become  a  meddlesome  body  which  will  continually  endeavour  to  interfere 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  cause  nothing  but 
unpleasantness  and  friction — in  fact,  the  very  opposite  of  what  avo  desire,  j  Jegl 
certain  that,  with  the  political  genius  which  characterises  the  British  race,  a  solution 
of  this  difficult  problem  will  ultimately  be  evolved.  It  may  be  that  the  time  will 
arrive  when  a  body  will  come  into  existence  upon  which  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  are  represented  by  men  elected  by  the  people  of  the  Empire,  and  it  may  be 
that  in  years  to  come  these  Imperial  Conferences  which  we  are  holding  to-day  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  evolution  of  such  a  body.  But  that 
day  has  not  arrived  yet,  and  we  must  not  try  to  force  the  pace  imduly.  If  our 
Imperial  Conferences  are  not  qmte  as  satisfactory  as  we  might  wish  them  to  be,  then 
let  us  do  our  best  to  make  them  more  so. 

But  what  are  we  asked  to  do  now  ?  It  would  probably  mean,  I  submit,  the 
creation  of  some  body  in  which  would  be  centralised  authority  over  the  whole  Empire. 
Now  this  Avould  in  my  mmd  be  a  step  entirely  antagonistic  to  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  which  has  been  so  successful  in  the  past  and  which  has  undoubtedly  made 
the  Empire  Avhat  it  is  to-day.  It  is  the  policy  of  decentralisation  which  has 
made  the  Empire — the  power  granted  to  its  various  peoples  to  govern  themselves. 
It  is  the  liberty  which  these  peoples  have  enjoyed  and  enjoy  under  the  British  Flag 
Avhich  has  bound  them  to  the  Mother  Country.  Tliat  is  the  strongest  tie  between 
the  Mother  Coimtry  and  the  Dominions,  and  I  am  sure  that  any  scheme 
which  does  not  fully  recognise  this,  could  only  bring  disappointment  and  disillusion- 
ment. I  fear  that  the  premature  creation  of  such  an  Imperial  Council  as  is  suggested 
would — rather  than  liring  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  closer  together — tend  to 
make  the  connection  onerous  and  unpleasant  to  the  Dominions.  Let  us  beware  of 
such  a  result.  Decentralisation  and  liberty  have  done  wonders.  Let  us  be  very 
careful  before  we  in  the  slightest  manner  depart  from  that  policy.  It  is  co-operation 
and  always  better  co-operation  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  w  Ivich  we 
want,  and  that  is  what  Ave  must  always  strive  for. 

I  have  very  seriously  considered  this  proposal,  but  I  cannot  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  objections  against  such  a  scheme  are  far  weightier  than  any 
benefits  which  may  arise  therefrom,  and  I  regret,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  record  my  vote  in  favour  of  it. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS:  Mr.  Asquith,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  also  have 
listened  with  the  very  greatest  interest  to  the  v^ry  interesting  and  able  address  of  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  and  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  underlying  motive  or  suggestion 
running  through  his  remarks,  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that  tlie  proposal  Avould  not 
in  any  Avay  effect  what  he  desires.  I  qtiite  appreciate  and  agree  Avith  the  suggestion 
arising  out  of  your  question  that  the  elTect  of  such  a  Council,  legislative  body,  or 
Barliament  as  is  now  pi'oposed  would  be  to  supersede  the  functions  of  the  Imp(M'ial 
Government,  and  that  the  tAvo  lx)dies  could  not  exist  together. 

The  idea,  I  think,  that  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  is  that  some  remedy  should  be 
proposed  in  order  to  gi\'e  the  great  Dominions  that  he  and  his  colleagues  represent 
some  say  in,  or  some  Advisory  Council,  or  representatiAes  in  relation  to  tlie  larger 
questions  of  Imperial  Government.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  only  AAay  that  could  ever 
be  accomplished  Avould  be  to  have  some  representation  in  tlie  Imperial  Parliament, 
but  that  as  regai'ds  the  dealing  with  large  questions  like  Avar  and  treaties  ajid  naA'ies 
that  is  to  remain  at  least  for  a  A'ery  long  Avhih;  in  the  liands  of  the  Imperial  Government 
Avho  are  largely  responsililc  and  Avho  have  to  liear  the  great  proportion  of  the 
expenditure. 

I-'S  D  Any  schenje  of  representation,  no  matter  Avhat  you  may  call  it — Parliament  or 
Oounoil- — of  thQ  oversea  Dominl9ns  must  hf^ve  so  very  small  a  representation  that  it 
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would  be  of  practically  of  no  value.  You  have  in  the  first  place  to  consider 
that  you  have  an  Empire  representing  sometliing  like  500  millions  of  people. 
We  know  Avhen  you  give  them  a  fair  representation  on  that  Council  the  oversea 
Dominions  as  they  are  termed  will  liave  hut  a  very  small  say  in  the  matter. 

I,  of  course,  make  tliis  statement  with  the  very  highest  respect  for  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  and  remembering,  of  course,  the  very  large  interests  he  represents  as 
compared  with  the  interests  I  represent. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  should  inform  the  Conference,  for  I  promised  to  do  so, 
that  I  received  some  weeks  ago  a  memorial  signed  by  a  very  large  numter  of  the 
Members  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons— I  think  something  like  three  hundred 
belonging  to  various  pjirties  in  the  State  (it  was  not  at  all  confined  to  one  body), 
which  Axas  in  these  terms :  "  We  the  undersigned  Members  of  Parliament, 
representing  various  political  parties,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  to 
take  practical  steps  to  associate  the  oversea  Dominions  in  a  more  practical  manner 
with  the  conduct  of  Imperial  affairs,  if  possible,  l)y  means  of  an  established  repre- 
sentative council  of  an  advisory  character  in  touch  with  public  opinion  throughout 
the  Empire."  I  promised  to  comnuinicate  that  resoliition  to  the  Conference,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  informed  the  gentlemen  who  were  good  enough,  on  behalf  of  the 
signatories,  to  present  it  to  me,  that  while  His  Majesty's  Government  had  the  strongest 
sympathy  with  any  practical  step  for  bringing  into  closer  communication  the  Imperial 
and  overseas  Governments,  yet  when  it  came  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  setting 
up  of  new  political  or  constitutional  machinery,  a  condition  precedent  must  l)e  that 
the  change  had  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Dominions  themselves,  and  the  gentle- 
men who  represented  the  memorialists  concurred  or  appeared  to  me  to  concur  in  that 
view.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it  only  right  and  proper  that  the  Conference  should 
be  aware  that  such  a  memorial  was  presented.  Does  it  not  also  show  how  much 
easier  a  thing  it  is  to  express  an  abstract  aspiration  for  something  in  the  nature  of 
closer  political  union  than  to  translate  that  aspiration  into  practical  terms  ? 

Sir  Joseph  Ward,  in  a  speech  the  ability  and  interest  of  which  we  all 
acknowledge,  which  must  and  undoubtedly  did  represent  the  expenditure  of  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  thought,  has  presented  us  with  a  concrete  proposition,  but  it  is 
a  proposition  which  not  a  single  representative  of  any  of  the  other  Dominions,  nor  I 
as  representing  for  the  time  being  the  Imperial  Government,  could  possibly  assent  to. 
For  what  does  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  proposal  come  to  ?  I  might  describe  the  effect, 
of  it  without  gohig  into  details  in  a  couple  of  sentences.  It  would  impair  if  not 
altogether  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  such 
gnwe  mattei"s  as  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  the 
declaration  and  maintenance  of  peace,  or  the  declaration  of  war  and,  indeed,  all  those 
relations  w  ith  ForeigTi  Powers,  necessarily  of  the  most  delicate  character,  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government,  subject  to  its  responsibility  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  That  authority  cannot  be  shared,  and  the  co-existence  side  by 
side  with  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  this  proposed  body  -it  does  not 
matter  by  Avhat  name  you  call  it  for  the  moment — clothed  with  the  functions  and 
the  jurisdiction  Avhich  Sir  Joseph  Ward  proposed  to  invest  it  Avith,  would,  in  our 
judgment,  be  absolutely  fatal  to  ovu-  present  system  of  responsible  government. 

That  is  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view.  Noav  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Dominions,  I  cannot  do  tetter  than  repeat  in  my  own  Avords  what  Avas  said  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Ljiurier.  So  fur  as  the  Dominions  are  concerned,  this  neAV  machine  could 
impose  upon  the  Dominions  by  the  voice  of  a  body  in  Avhich  they  AA'ould  bo  in  a 
standing  minority  (that  is  part  of  the  case)  in  a  small  minority  indeed,  a  policy  of 
Avhich  they  might  all  disapprove,  of  Avhich  some  of  them  at  any  rate  possibly  and 
prolmbly  woidd  disaiVprove,  a  policy  Avhicli  would  in  most  cases  invoh'^e  expenditure 
and  an  expenditure  which  woidd  have  to  be  met  by  the  imposition  on  a  dissentient 
community  of  taxation  by  its  oAvn  government. 

We  cannot,  with  the  traditions  and  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  beliind  us, 
either  from  the  point  of  vieAv  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  self-governing  Dominions,  assent  for  a  moment  to  proposals  Avhich  arc  so  fatal  to 
the  very  fundamental  conditions  on  which  our  Empire  has  been  built  up  and  carried 
on.    Therefore,  with   the  highest  possible  lespect,  as  we  all  have  for  the  skill  and 
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ability  with  which  Sir  Joseph  Wanl  has  presented  his  ease,  and  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  with  many  of  the  objects  he  has  in  view,  I  think  we  must  agree  that  on  its 
merits  this  pi-oposal  is  not  a  practical  one,  and  that,  even  if  it  Mere  so,  even  if  it  could 
be  shown  to  be  so,  the  fact  that  it  not  only  does  not  receive  the  unanimous  consent  of 
all  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions,  but  is  repudiated  by  them  all  except 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  himself,  is  for  the  pvirposes  of  this  Conference  a  fatal  and,  indeed, 
an  insuperable  objection  to  its  adoption. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  to  say  anything  further.  Sir  Joseph. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  I  desire  to  deal  with  some  points,  Mr.  Asquith. 
I  want  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  apparently  misapprehension  in  your 
own  mind,  and  I  also  assume  in  the  minds  of  others,  as  to  this  power  which  is  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  me  to  impose  unlimited  taxation  and  responsibilities  on  the 
oversea  Dominions.  I  not  only  did  not  do  that,  but  I  want  to  remind  the  Conference 
of  the  fact  that  I  suggested  that  it  should  be  half  of  what  miglit  be  imposed  on  tlie 
Mother  Coimtry.  That  is  a  material  difference  to  the  impression  which  seems  to  have 
been  conveyed,  that  I  was  suggesting  that  a  door  should  be  opened  by  which 
unlimited  responsibility  should  be  placed  on  the  oversea  Dominions.  I  did  not  do 
that,  and  I  want  to  make  that  quite  clear. 

Now  I  also  recognise  the  undeniable  right  of  the  other  re])resentatives  at  the 
Conference  to  entertain  the  views  to  which  they  have  given  utterance  and  to 
which  naturally  I  take  no  exception,  as  I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  individual 
representatives  of  the  various  oversea  Dominions,  and  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
British  Government,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  go  on  record  an  inference  that  I  have 
been  suggesting  the  proposal  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  imagined  I  had  made  that  I 
provided  for  no  power  to  create  revenue.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  could  not  have  heard  what  I  stated,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  ascribed  to 
me  a  statement  of  that  kind,  because  I  not  only  did  not  make  it,  but  I  did  suggest 
what  Avould  require  to  be  done  in  the  first  10  years  in  the  matter  of  revenue ;  I  did 
suggest  that  the  power  should  be  left  to  the  individual  Dominions  as  to  what 
they  should  do  after  the  end  of  the  10  years,  and  I  did  point  out  in  connection  with 
the  jiroposed  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence  that  among 
other  things  we  should  alleviate  the  direct  Ijurden  upon  the  Dominions  that  have 
elected  to  establish  a  local  navy.  I  did  point  out  we  could  reduce  the  amount  they  were 
individually  contributing,  by  having  the  system  of  a  charge  ^j^r  capita  over  the  m  hite 
population  of  the  respective  oversea  Dominions,  and  I  do  not  quite  appreciate  the  idea 
from  my  point  of  view  of  its  being  supposed  that  in  dealing  with  a  proposal  of  this  kind 
I  forgot  the  very  important  question  of  revenue.  If  I  had  forgotten  it,  I  should  vex*y 
reluctantly  against  myself  be  compelled  to  say  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  quite 
correct  in  stating  that  where  revenue  was  left  out  in  connection  with  a  proposal  for 
expenditiu'e  any  such  scheme  Avould  be  impracticable ;  but  as  I  did  not  leave  that 
question  out,  as  I  made  it  as  far  as  I  could  quite  clear  that  there  must  be 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  to  provide  revenue,  and  as  I  suggested 
the  way  (which  of  course  might  be  improved  upon)  in  which  it  should  l)e  done,  I 
want  at  once,  at  all  events,  to  correct  the  impression  which  might  be  assumed  from 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  statement  that  I  had  forgotten  that  important  aspect  of  the 
matter.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  myself  that  I  should  make  that  statement, 
because  I  did  not  forget  it. 

Now,  may  I  also  say  to  my  friend  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Representative  of  Australia, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  gave  utterance  to  an  expression  that  I  most 
heartily  and  a\  armly  support,  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  relied  upon  the 
British  Government  for  the  protection  of  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  so  far  as 
the  Navy  Avas  concerned,  the  Australian  Commonwealth  doing  its  part  locally.  I 
have  the  feeling,  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oA'ersea  Dominions,  that  w  here 
the  British  people  or  the  British  Government  make  provision  for  the  protection 
of  all  British  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  AA'orld,  including  oversea  routes  from 
Aiistralia  and  elseAvhere,  as  a  matter  of  common  practical  defence,  uistead  ot  having 
a  divided  system  Avhere  the  British  authorities  protect  those  interests  all  over  the 
world  as  Mr.  Fisher  has  said,  and  rightly  said,  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
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where  the  Eritish  taxpayers  are  paying'  so  much  out  we  ought  to  have  some  means 
of  bringing  about  a  co-ordination  for  defence  purposes  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  with  a  view  to  doing  Avhat  is  fair  to  the  British  taxpayci-s  as  well  as  what  is 
fair  to  ourselves. 

I  am  in  absolute  accord  with  that  statement,  that  it  is  upon  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  upon  the  British  people  that  we,  in  the  oversea  Dominions  to-day,  everyone 
of  us,  are  dependent  for  our  maintenance  as  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  say 
that  with  all  respect  to  the  other  oversea  Dominions  who  have  taken  a  different 
course  because  the  protection  of  the  local  British  interests  that  they  are  involved  in 
does  not  cease  round  their  own  coasts  either  in  Australia  or  Canada  or  South  Africa 
or  New  Zealand.  These  interests  extend  far  beyond  their  own  coasts,  and  in  my 
judgment  what  Mr.  Fisher  said  is  correct,  that  it  is  the  British  Government  who 
are  carrying  out  the  whole  of  the  resi)onsibilitit^s  beyond  that  limit<;d  area,  that  the 
divided  system  which  we  have  in  operation  does  not  and  cannot  protect  the  ocean 
routes  in  Avhich  all  the  oversea  Dominions  are  so  much  concerned. 

Now,  may  I  also  be  allowed  to  absolutely  repudiate  the  inference  applied  to  mo 
that  I  have  suggested  doing  something  to  bring  down  the  British  Government  ? 

Mr.  FISHER :  Not  the  Government ;  I  said  the  system  of  government  that 
has  grown  up  and  been  so  successful  in  bringing  new  countries  within  the  Empire 
will  in  futiu'e,  I  believe,  bring  in  others. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  but  what  I  want  to  say  is  this,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  I  say 
it  with  all  respect  to  the  members  of  this  Conference,  that  in  my  judgment  there  is 
no  proper  recognition  of  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  ovei-sea  Dominions. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  the  oversea  Dominions  seeking  in  any  way  to  weaken  the 
great  old  British  Constitution  which  has  done  so  much  for  all  of  us ;  it  is  a  suggestion 
for  their  active  co-operation  with  a  view  to  strengthening  for  naval  defence  purposes 
air  portions  of  the  British  Empire  that  are  growing  witli  such  rapidity  that,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  they  cannot  provide  within  a  reasonable  time  requisite 
defences  for  oversea  purposes  for  themselves ;  it  requires  the  co-operation  of  all 
parts  with  the  support  of  the  British  Government  to  enable  that  to  be  brought 
about.  That  is  the  whole  object  I  had  in  view  all  through  in  submitting  these 
proposals. 

I  heartily  approve  of  General  Botha's  view  regarding  decentralisation  and 
liberty  being  practically  synonymous  terms  as  far  as  the  oversea  Dominions  are 
concerned,  and,  speaking  as  a  New  Zealander,  I  do  not  know  anything  that  we 
could  do  to  strengthen  Naval  Defence  that  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
decentralisation  that  exists  within  our  respective  parts,  and  certainly  I  am  not 
proposing  anything  in  any  way  to  weaken  the  liberty  of  any  of  the  people  within  any 
portion  of  the  British  Dominions.  I  would  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind. 

I  am  working  from  the  standpoint — I  recognise  it  is  a  different  view  to  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  who  have  spoken — of  having  the  recognition  of 
the  people  in  oiu*  respective  Dominions  by  a  voice  in  connection  with  matters  tliat  are 
of  Imperial  concern  to  them,  that  are  always  decided  as  in  the  past  without  their 
knowledge  or  vote  or  without  concurrence.  Nor  have  1  derogated  from  anything 
the  British  Government  has  done  in  that  respect  in  the  past  because  I  think  they 
have  always  done  the  best  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole ;  but  the  difference  between 
the  position  to-day  and  in  the  past,  in  my  opinion  is  that  a  tremendous  growth  is 
going  on  and  will  go  on  in  all  the  oversea  Dominions,  and  that  they  ought 
to  receive  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  British  Government.  I  am  talking  in  an 
impersonal  sense,  not  of  the  present  British  Government  but  the  British  Government, 
and  they  ought  to  receive  at  its  hands  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
evolved  from  comparatively  weak  positions  individually  to  a  very  full  growth,  as 
yoimg  nations.  The  fact  remains.  The  consequences  or  results  of  any  great  naval  war 
that  the  IJi-itish  Government  might  be  ctilled  upon  to  take  part  in  in  the  future 
directly  or  indirectly  affects  every  portion  of  the  British  Dominions,  and  without 
consultation  they  have  done,  and  A\ill  be  called  upon  to  take,  a  sliare  in  whatever  is 
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going  on,  although  they  have  no  yoice  and  no  recognition.  I  fully  recognise  that 
the  British  authorities  at  any  tinie  of  the  kind  would  always  do  what  they  believed 
to  be  right  for  Great  Britain  and  the  oversea  Dominions,  but  if  the  fact  of  their 
being  in  a  minority  upon  the  Executive  Council  is  to  be  put  forth  as  a  reason  for  not 
urgmg  a  proposal  of  the  kind,  because  they  would  be  outvoted  by  the  British 
authorities,  personally  I  do  not  quite  sec  its  force, 

I  prefer  to  have  a  voice  individually  even  where  I  am  in  a  minority  of  one, 
and  have  been  opposed  by  the  whole  of  the  others  ;  I  prefer  to  have  that  voice  and 
to  i-ecognise  that  my  coimtry  spoke  through  me  for  what  it  was  worth  rather  than 
not  have  a  voice  at  all. 

The  PRESIDENT :  You  are  enjoying  that  experience  now. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  am  enjoying  it  in  a  practical  sense,  and  I  recognise 
that  perhaps  might  be  the  position  upon  such  a  body  as  I  have  suggested. 

Now  I  also  want  to  say,  I  thought  I  did  say  so  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  but 
I  may  not  have  done  so,  with  reference  to  the  reply  made  by  Mr.  Asquith  to  those 
gentlemen  to  whom  he  referred  to-day  that  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Dominions 
themselves  wovild  be  necessary  before  those  countries  would  have  a  representation  in 
connection  with  matters  of  vital  importance  to  them  and  affecting  them,  that  I 
recognise  the  practical  side  of  the  vieW  taken  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  that  respect,  and  that 
nothing  that  is  done  by  me  at  this  Conference  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  will 
be  put  into  operation  without  the  Parliament  of  the  covmtry  itself  approving  of  it.  I 
also  wish  to  express  the  opinion  that  I  am  not  at  all  siire  that  it  is  to  be  expected  at 
either  tliis  Conference  or  future  Conferences  that  matters  of  moment  to  any  portion 
of  the  overseas  Dominions  should  come  from  the  overseas  Dominions'  Representatives 
themselves.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  British  Government  through  the  distinguished 
gentleman  at  its  head  could  make  proposals  bearing  on  this  matter  satisfactory  to  the 
British  people  and  possibly  satisfactory  to  the  overeea  Dominions  which  would  give 
effect  in  practical  form  to  what  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  achieve  and  I  should 
not  like  to  see  the  limitation  of  proposals  of  that  kind  restricted  to  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  whole  of  the  oversea  Dominions  before  their  acceptance  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  Conference  itself. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  cordiality  of  the  criticism,  although 
adverse  to  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  by  the  Conference,  and,  hke  all  British 
subjects,  I  accept  the  decision  of  the  majority  with  perfect  equanimity. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Sir  Joseph  that  the  form  in 
which  he  has  brought  this  matter  forAvard  renders  it  necessary  for  us  now  in  voting 
on  the  resolution  to  vote  on  a  resolution  Avhich  is  put  without  discussion.  This 
resolution  which  you  have  here  of  com'se  has  not  been  discussed  at  all ;  it  is  quite  a 
diilerent  proposition.  The  proposition  here  is  totally  diiferent  from  the  one,  I  think, 
which  has  been  discussed  up  to  the  present.  That  was  an  Advisory  Council  on  all 
questions  as  against  an  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence ;  so  that  we  are  really,  in 
rejecting  this  resolution,  rejecting  it  wholly  without  discussion. 

The  PRESIDENT :  It  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  that  that  was  so. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Joseph  Ward  wishes  to  have  a  division  on  the  resolution  as 
it  stands,  or  whether  he  thinks  the  discussion  has  served  its  purpose. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  If  I  understand  my  friend,  Mr,  Batchelor,  is  prepared 
to  support  this  resolution  as  it  stands- 

The  PRESIDENT :  He  did  not  say  tliat. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I  would  like  to  hear  soine  discussion  upon  it. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  It  appears  to  im  the  debate  will  show  that  clearly. 
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Mr.  PISHER :  He  would  like  to  say  he  has  not  heard  anything  about  it. 

The  PRESIDENT :  After  all,  we  have  been  discussing  a  concrete  proposal  put 
forward  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  which  we  must  assume  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
interprets  his  resolution. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  To  make  my  own  position  clear,  I  do  not  want  on  the 
matter  of  the  wording  of  the  resolution,  as  against  what  I  liave  been  urging  in  tiie 
course  of  the  speech  I  have  made,  to  put  anybody  in  a  wmng  position.  In  view 
of  the  expression  of  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  against  the  resolutidh, 
I  think  it  woiild  be  less  embarrassing  for  the  whole  of  them,  and  certainly  quite 
in  accord  with  my  own  desire,  that  I  should  ask  that  the  resolution,  having  been 
discussed,  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  think  that  is  much  the  better  course,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Conference  would  agree  with  that. 

After  a  short  adjournment. 

Reconstitution  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

New  Zealand  : — 

"  1.  That  it  is  essential  that  the  Department  of  the  Dominions  be  separated  from 
that  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  that  each  Department  be  placed  under  a  separate 
Permanent  Under-Secretary. 

''  2.  That,  in  order  to  give  due  effect  to  modern  Imperial  development,  it  has  now 
become  advisable  to  change  the  title  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  that  of 
'  Secretary  of  State  for  Imperial  Affairs.' 

"  3.  That  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  be  incorporated  with  the  Dominions  Department 
under  the  new  Under-Secretary,  and  that  all  questions  relating  to  the  self-governing 
Dominions  be  referred  to  that  Department ;  the  High  Commissioners  to  be  informed 
of  matters  affecting  the  Dominions,  with  a  view  to  their  Governments  expressing 
their  opinion  on  the  same. 

"  4.  That  the  High  Commissioners  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Committee 
of  Defence  when  questions  on  naval  or  military  Imperial  defence  affecting  the  oversea 
Dominions  are  under  discussion. 

"  5.  That  the  High  Commissioners  be  invited  to  consult  with  the  Foreign  Minister 
on  matters  of  foreign,  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  affairs  in  which  the  oversea 
Dominions  are  interested,  and  inform  their  respective  Governments. 

"  6.  That  the  High  Commissioners  should  become  the  sole  chaimel  of  communication 
between  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments,  Govemors-Greneral,  and  Governors  on  all 
occasions—being  given  identical  and  simultaneous  information." 

Union  of  South  Africa  : — 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  matters  relating  to  self-governing  Dominions,  as  well 
as  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  be  placed  directly  under  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  next  item  on  the  agenda  is  a  series  of  resolutions 
proposed  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  on  the  re-constitution  of  tlie  Colonial 
Office  and  cognate  matters.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  wovild  suit  Sir  Joseph  Ward's 
convenieiico,  and  it  migbt  perlmps  abbre^'iate  and  concentrate  the  discussion  if  before 
he  speaks  to  these  I'esolutions,  he  would  allow  Mr.  Hai'court,  on  belialf  of  His 
Majesty's  Goveniment,  to  put  forward  certaii^  suggestions  of  our  own  M'ith  regard  to 
these  matters, 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  shall  be  exceedingly  pleased. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  made  aware  of  the  desire  for 
closer  co-operation  and  more  continuous  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  Colonial 
Department  between  one  Conference  and  another,  and  of  all  the  subjects  which 
are  properly  cognate  to  Conference  AA'ork,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  meet  many 
of  the  points  which  are  raised  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  resolution,  which  is  divided  into 
six  sections : — 

(1)  That  it  is  essential  that  the  Department  of  the  Dominions  be  separated  from 

that  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  that  each  Department  be  placed  under  a 
separate  Permanent  Under-Secretary. 

(2)  That  in  order  to  give  due  effect  to  modern  Imperial  development  it  has  now 

become  advisable  to  change  the  title  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
to  that" of  Secretary  of  State  for  Imperial  Affairs. 

(3)  That   the   staff   of   the    Secretariat   be    incorporated    with   the    Dominions 

Department  under  the  new  Under-Secretary  and  that  all  questions 
.  relating  to  the  self-governing  Dominions  be  referred  to  that  Depart- 
ment :  the  High  Commissioners  to  be  informed  of  matters  aff'ecting  the 
Dominions  with  a  view  to  their  Governments  expressing  their  opinion 
on  the  same. 

(4)  That  the  High  Commissioners  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Com- 

mittee of  Defence  when  questions  on  Naval  or  Military  Imperial  defence 
affecting  tlie  o\ersea  Dominions  are  under  discussion. 

(5)  That   the   High   Commissioners   be    invited    to   consult   Avith   the   Foreign 

Ministers  on  matters  of  foreign  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  affairs 
in  which  the  oversea  Dominions  are  interested,  and  inform  their  respective 
Governments. 

(6)  That  the  High  Commissioners  should  l)ecome  the   sole  channel  of  commu- 

nication l)etween  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments,  Governors- 
General,  and  Governors  on  all  occasions — being  given  identical  and 
simultaneous  information. 

I  will  deal  specially  with  No.  1  and  No.  3.  On  No.  4  the  Prime  Minister  will  liaA'e 
something  to  say  Avhen  Ave  meet  in  the  Committee  on  Imperial  Defence,  and  he  a\  ill  have 
some  proposals  to  put  forward,  so  we  wall,  if  you  do  not  mind,  omit  No.  4  to-day.  As 
to  Nos.  5  and  6,  I  will  either  leave  them  over,  or  mei'ely  as  a  preface  say  that  Ave 
should  see  A'ery  great  difficulty  about  that  direct  commuiiication,  because  it  cuts 
across  the  theory  of  Ministerial  responsibility,  and  of  course  you  place  the  GoA^ernors- 
Genei-al  of  the  Dominions  and  the  Secretary  of  State  here,  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
if  they  were  outside  the  ordinary  course  of  communication  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominions  and  the-  Home  Government.  I  Avill  not  deal  more 
particularly  with  that  at  this  moment,  but  we  may  come  back  to  it  if  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  wislies. 

As  to  No.  1,  what  I  may  call  the  bifurcation  of  the  Colonial  Office,  the  division 
of  the  departments  in  the  Colonial  Office  is  already  complete  below  the  Permanent 
Under  Secretary ;  that  is  to  say,  Ave  have  tAvo  Assistant  Under  Secretaries,  one  for 
the  Dominions  and  one  for  the  Crown  Colonies,  with  a  full  department  under  each. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  we  should  have  a  third  department  in  the  Colonial 
Office.  It  woidd  be  wasteful  to  divide  Avhat  Ave  call  the  General  Department,  which 
includes  the  legal  branch,  the  registry,  the  library,  the  accoimts  branch,  the  copying 
branch,  the  printing  and  other  A^ork  of  the  General  branch  Avhich  deals  with  honours, 
and  representatives  at  functions  like  the  Coronation  and  so  on,  Avhich  are  common,  of 
course,  to  Dominions  and  CroAvn  Colonies.  But  except  for  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  we  have  noAv  a  complete  division.  The  suggestion  here  is  that  there  should  te  two 
permanent  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  one  for  the  Dominions  and  one  for  the  CroA\n 
Colonies.  I  am  prepared,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  if  strongly  pressed  by  llie 
Conference,  to  accept  such  a  change.  But  I  should  like  to  put  before  the  Conference 
some  points  Avhich  I  think  show  the  disadvantage  Avhich  A\'ould  accrue  internally  here 
to  the  Office,  and  externally  to  the  Dominions  themselves.  Internally,  as  you  a\  ill 
understand,  the  difficulty  of  conducting  an  Office  with  two  co-equal  permanent  heads  is 
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very  great.  In  fact,  in  any  case,  there  must  be  some  man  wlio  is  responsible  for  the 
iinal  control  of  the  Office,  and,  therefore,  even  with  those  two  Under  Secrotfiries,  one 
must  be  constituted  by  some  method  or  other  the  superior,  for  the  general  control  of 
the  Colonial  Office  as  a  whole.  There  is  another  disadvantage  of  separating  the  Office 
so  completely  in  the  permanent  part  of  it.  Then  the  only  persf)n  who  will  have 
common  knoA\l(!dg(>  of  tht^  work  in  the  Dominions  and  the  Ci-own  Colonies  at  the  same 
time  will  l)e  the  political  head,  who  is  lial)l(;  to  change  at  any  moment,  and  carries  his 
memory  and  knowledge  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Office  away  with  him,  leaving  only  the 
two  permanent  officials  separated  absolutely  in  duty  and  interest  and  with  no 
common  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Office. 

There  is,  I  think,  another  side  aifecting  the  Dominions  specially.  If  they  are 
looking  to  the  interest  of  the  Under  Secretary  who  has  to  deal  Avith  Dominion  work, 
many  of  them,  I  think,  would  feel  that  it  is  not  to  their  advantage  or  his,  that  he 
should  be  wholly  divorced  from  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Crown  Colonies, 
Protectorates  and  other  places  which  are  contiguous  to  those  Dominions.  I  cannot 
think  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  really  like  that  their  Under  Secretary 
at  the  Colonial  Office  should  have  no  knowledge  of  the  work  in  and  of  the  control 
over  the  Pacific  and  the  islands  which  are  situated  in  it.  I  do  not  think  it  wc^uld 
be  for  the  convenience  of  South  Africa  that  the  Under  Secretary,  dealing  w^ith  the 
Union  Government,  should  know  nothing  of  what  was  being  done  in  the  Protectorates 
or  in  Rhodesia  or  even  in  Nyasaland.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  Canada  that  their  Under  Secretary  should  know  notliing  of  the 
movements  which  might  be  taking  place  in  the  Wt^st  Indies  which  are  their 
neigliboLU's.  Those  are  the  tAVO  kinds  of  objection  which  occur  to  me  to  the 
separation.  But  as  I  say,  if  the  Conference  really  press  it  and  see  any  advantage 
to  themselves  and  to  their  Dominions  from  such  a  separation,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  it  and  to  carry  it  out,  though,  Ayith  some  inconvenience,  no  doubt,  in  the 
Office,  Avhich  I  will  say  no  more  about. 

'  Then  I  come  to  No.  3.  I  will  not  deal  with  it  exactly  in  the  words  which  are 
upon  the  paper,  but  I  would  like  to  make  this  suggestion.  We  have  now  a  Secretariat 
which  maintains  a  certain  amovmt  of  correspondence  with  the  Dominions,  and  has 
knowledge  of  the  work  which  is  going  on,  and  carries  out  either  the  resolutions  of 
recent  past  Confei'ences  or  prepares  resolutions  for  the  one  which  is  appi'oaching. 
I  think  the  Secretariat  has  done  admirable  work  in  that  respect  under  Mr.  Just,  and 
I  am  grateful  for  some  Avords  Avhich  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  used  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  a  short  time  ago  on  that  subject. 

I  quite  understand  the  desire  to  extend  the  Secretariat,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
AAork  to  make  it  a  little  more  formal,  but  still  to  leave  it  a  good  deal  of  flexibility. 
We  are  prepared,  if  it  Avould  meet  your  Avishes,  to  set  up  a  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Imperial  Conference.  You  might  call  it  a  sub-conference  if  you  like,  but  I  prefer ' 
to  call  it  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  A\hich  Avould  contain  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary,  the  Permanent  Under  Secre- 
tary—I am  assuming  for  a  moment  you  are  not  bifurcating  the  Colonial  Office 
because  if  you  do  bifurcate  it,  it  Avould  contain  only  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Dominions  -to  whom  should  be  joined  the  High  Commissioners  of  all  the  Dominions 
or  any  representative  in  their  place  Avhom  the  Dominions  liked  to  appoint  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  case  of  NcAV-foundland,  not  having  a  High  Commissioner, 
there  Avould  be  a  special  appointment.  And  some  responsible  person  in  the 
Dominions  Department  should  be  appointed  secretary  to  that  Committee.  That 
Committee  would  then,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  meet  at 
intervals  Avhich  may  be  as  f  i-equent  as  necessary,  to  consider  the  carrying  out  of  any 
resolutions  Avhich  Ave  may  have  come  to  at  these  Conferences — any  proposals  for  the 
ncAV  Conference  Avhich  is  to  take  place  and  any  subsidiary  mattei*s  Avhicli  seem  to 
arise  out  of  them,  or  any  cognate  matters  Avhich  may  be  properly  referred  to  it.  It  is 
important,  I  think,  to  say  that  such  a  Committee  must  be  absolutely  advisory  aiul  no<. 
executive.  It  Avould  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Conference  Avhich  Avnuld  be 
advisory,  of  course,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  informative  of  all  members  of  the 
Conference  or  rather  of  all  Dominions  constituting  the  Conference.  The  conumini- 
cations  by  the  Dominions  Governments  to  that  Committee  Avould  naturally  reach  it 
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through  the  Governor-General  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  hut  would,  no  doubt,  be  also 
made  at  the  same  time  to  the  Higli  Commissioners  with  such  instructions  as  the 
Dommions  wished  to  give  them. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Do  you  say  the  information  would  he  given  to  the  High 
Commissioners  to  enable  them  to  make  representation  to  their  representatives  on  the 
Committee  ? 

Mr.  HARCOURT  :  No,  to  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions.  The  Dominions 
would,  of  course,  instruct  the  High  Commissioners  as  they  ^^islied. 

The  PRESIDENT :  It  provides  for  the  case  where  a  particular  Dominion  did 
not  choose  its  High  Commissioner  but  some  other  person,  to  represent  it  on  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  HARCOURT  :  I  think  it  would  add  to  the  flexibility,  and  to  the  value  of 
such  a  Committee,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  had  the  power  to  summon  to  any  of  its 
meetings  eitlier  the  political  or  the  peritianent  heads  of  other  Government  Departments 
here  on  any  questions  specially  afPecting  them  of  which  they  liad  the  best  technical 
knowledge,  and  which  might  be  raised  at  a  special  meeting  of  this  Committee.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  perhaps  necessary  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  define  a  little  more 
clearly  what  is  the  status  which  you  wish  your  High  Commissioners  to  occupy  here, 
because  it  is  possible  you^  might  wish  to  have  a  special  representative  on  this  Committee 
and  not  ahvays  to  be  represented  by  your  High  Commissioners.  It  is  really  a  matter 
for  your  definition  of  the  status  which  you  wish  them  to  occupy  in  relation  to  these 
matters.  We  should  equally  be  glad  to  accept,  of  course,  special  representatives,  so 
long  as  there  was  not  a  very  frequent  change ;  because  a  very  frequent  change  of 
individuals  does  not  lead  to  continuity  of  knowledge  or  of  work. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say  more  as  to  the  particular  limitations  or  powers  of 
that  Committee.  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity,  if  the  Dominions  agreed  to  the 
constitution  of  such  a  lx)dy,  to  tie  it  down  too  closely,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
people  outside  and  people  inside  ought  not  to  derive,  even  from  the  earliest  moment, 
any  idea  that  it  was  to  be  an  executive  or  legislative  body,  but  only  to  be  a  committee 
for  purely  consultative  and  advisory  purposes.  It  is  proposed  merely  to  meet  what 
we  view  to  be  a  general  desire  of  the  Dominions  to  be  in  closer  touch,  through  their 
own  representatives,  with  the  Home  Government. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Or  to  have  more  efficient  and  quicker  means  of  commimicatiou. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Both  from  you  to  us,  and  from  us  to  you. 

Mr.  PISHER:  Yes. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  It  is  no  real  change  of  our  relations  but  a  strengthening  of 
the  unity  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  Avhicli  we  are  all  happy  to  feel  has  come  to  stay 
as  a  permanent  institution,  and  to  make  it  more  continuously  useful  both  to  the 
Dominions  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Would  that  Advisory  Committee  make  a  joint  recom- 
mendation ? 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  They  would  consider  Conference  questions,  eitlaer  past  or  to 
come,  and  would  no  doubt  advise  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  a  member  of  it.  They 
might  arrive  at  decisions,  but  have  no  power  to  enforce  those  decisions.  Those 
decisions  would  l)e  communicated  to  the  Dominion  Governments  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  through  the  Governor-General  and  by  the  High  Commissioners  themselves  to 
their  own  Governments,  and  would  be  a  matter  for  future  correspondence  or  for  a 
sulisidiary  Conference  here. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  There  is  just  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask. 
Once  that  Committee  were  constituted,  how  M'ould  their  decision  be  carried  out  ? 
Would  it  be  commimicated  jointly  to  the  Governor-General  and  to  the  Government  ? 
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Mr.  HARCOURT:  It  would  be  my  duty  to  communicate  to  the  Governor- 
General.  It  would  he  the  duty  of  the  High  Commissioner  to  communicate  under  the 
instructions  of  his  own  Government  to  them. 

The  PRESTDlilNT :  Of  coixrse  it  would  he  ad  referendum.  The  Governments 
must  determine  :  just  like  the  resolutions  of  this  Conference,  they  have  no  executive 
authority. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  We  are  assuming  this  Committee  would  be  dealing  with 
certain  questions  which  the  Conference  and  the  Dominions  are  anxious  to  see  carried 
to  a  conclusion.  This  will  be  a  sort  of  committee  which  will  carry  to  a  conclusion 
those  resolutions,  and  recommend  the  best  method  of  carrying  them  out. 

Mr.  MALAN :  Has  the  necessity  for  such  a  committee  l^en  felt  by  the 
Imperial  Government  or  by  the  Colonial  Office  here  ? 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  No,  I  cannot  say  that.  This  is  suggested  in  order  to  meet 
what  we  thought  was  a  want  felt  by  the  Dominion  Governments.  Of  course,  my 
communications  are  very  full  with  the  Dominion  Governments  through  the  Governors- 
General,  and  my  knowledge  of  every  movement  there  is  very  full  by  my  personal 
communications  with  the  High  Commissioners,  and  I  may  say  since  I  came  into  office, 
besides  seeing  the  High  Commissioners  at  any  moment  on  any  special  subject,  I 
have  arranged  to  meet  the  High  Commissioners  of  all  the  Dominions  once  every 
month,  even  though  there  may  be  no  questions  calling  for  special  communication,  so 
that  we  may  talk  over  all  matters  they  might  wish  to  raise  even  without  wishing  to 
ask  for  an  interview  specially. 

Mr.  MALAN :  I  have  seen  the  Reorganisation  White  Paper  •■  wliich  has  been 
distributed,  giving  the  arrangement  as  it  was  given  by  Lord  Elgin  and  communicated 
to  tlie  different  Governments  in  September  1907,  giving  the  three  departments  of  the 
Colonial  Office  now  under  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary,  namely,  the  Dominion 
Department,  the  Crown  Colonies  Department  and  the  General  Department,  and  there 
are  four  Secretaries  appointed  under  that.  I  must  say  as  far  as  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  is  concerned,  and  I  think  General  Botha  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  speaking 
now  more  especially  as  the  Minister  of  the  Cape  before  the  Union— that  we  found 
that  arrangement  Avorked  very  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  HARCOURT:  You  are  dealing  with  question  No.  1,  the  question  of 
bifurcation — that  is,  you  do  not  feel  you  desire  any  further  bifurcation  ? 

General  BOTHA  :  No,  we  do  not. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  As  the  representative  of  New  Zealand  has  put 
forward  a  projjosition,  it  would  be  advisable  to  hear  him  now,  and  I  should,  for  my 
part,  be  happy  to  hear  his  views. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  '  Do  I  understa.nd  it  to  l)e  suggested  that  this  Committee  would 
have  the  function  and  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the  minor  questions  appearing  on  tliis 
agenda  paper  ? 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  They  Mould,  subject  to  the  desire  of  the  Dominion 
Governments,  be  qualified  to  deal  with  all  Conference  questions. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  They  would  be  all  brought  forAvard  between  the  different 
conferences. 

Mr.  HARCOURT  :  Yes,  they  would ;  but  I  think  I  ought  to  say,  on  important 
questions  as  to  which  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  tbe  desirability  of  the  Committee 
dealing  with  them,  I  should  feel  bound  to  consult  the  Dominion  Govennments 
through  the  Governors-General  before  such  a  matter  was  submitted. 

•   .See  [Cd.  ,3795].  — —        .      ,        ~ 
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The  PRESIDENT :  Perhaps  T  may  say  I  liave  received  a  message  from  the 
King,  which  ought  to  he  communicated  without  delay,  I  think,  to  the  Conference,  in 
these  terms :  "  His  Majesty  the  King  desires"  to  thank  the  Imperial  Conference  for 
their  assurance  of  the  de\oted  loyalty  of  all  portions  of  the  lilmpii-e  represented  at  the 
Conference.  The  King  is  A\ell  aware  of  the  affectionate  feelings  of  his  subjects  to 
his  Throne  and  Person,  and  he  has  received  the  resolution  with  particiilar  pleasure, 
being,  as  it  is,  the  first  act  of  the  Imperial  Conference  at  its  first  meeting.  Tlie  King 
was  delighted  to  welcome  the  Prime  Ministers  on  their  arriving  to  join  tlie  Conference. 
He  is  keenly  interested  in  its  deliberations,  and  he  trusts  the  Prime  Minister  will 
convey  to  the  peoples  of  their  respective  Dominions  an  expression  of  His  Majesty's 
deep  regard  for  their  welfare  and  a  hope  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  their 
lands." 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  I  will  send  that  to  the  Press  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Now,  Sii-  Joseph,  we  should  like  to  hear  your  vieM's. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  would  like  to  explain  why  I  felt  it  necess?iry  to  give 
notice  of  this  motion,  and  I  want  to  state  for  the  information  of  those  who,  perhaps, 
may  have  forgotten  what  took  place  at  the  last  Conference,  in  1907,  in  relation  to 
this  first  resolution,  that  Mr.  Deakin  at  that  Conference,  urged  that  the  Dominions 
shoidd  deal  direct  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  objection, 
to  this  proposal,  which  Avas  pointed  out  at  the  time,  was  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
already  infinitely  too  much  to  do.  What  would  appear  to  affect  this  pi-oposal  is 
embodied  in  Resolutions  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Eor  tlie  purpose  of  dealing  with  tlae  view 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Harcourt,  I  would  rather  like  to  deal  with  the  three  together. 

Now  the  main  object  of  the  resolutions  that  I  have  given  notice  of,  is  to  seek  to 
obtain  the  creation  of  some  form  of  organic  machinery  sufficiently  representative  of 
the  Self-Governing  Dominions  to  discuss  and  advise  upon  the  various  questions  of 
growing  importance  which  relate  to  those  Dominions  in  relation  to  the  Empire.  Now 
I  understand  from  Mr.  Harcourt  that,  if  strongly  pressed,  to  use  his  own  words,  by 
the  Conference,  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  change  suggested  in  Resolution  No.  1. 
In  deference  to  Mr.  Harcourt's  knoAvledge  of  his  own  Department,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  detail,  without  which  one  ^vould  not  be  presumptuous 
enough  to  set  up  his  opinion  against  Mr.  Harcourt's,  I  would  not  press  for  divided 
control  if  Mr.  Harcourt  states  it  is  necessary  to  have  single  control  as  at 
present.  I  fully  recognise  that  you  must  have  one  sufficiently  superior  officer, 
and  I  recognise  the  disal)ilities  created  by  a  political  head  being  put  in  the 
position  of  a  permanent  officer.  He  is  subject  to  change,  and  the  new  political 
head  would  be  put  in  the  position  of  a  beginner.  As  far  as  the  ovei-sea 
Dominions  are  concerned  I  see  the  disadvantage  pointed  out  in  tliat  respect. 
The  important  aspect  to  my  mind  is  that  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Deakin  in  1907, 
and  I  think  some  diiTerent  machinery  is  necessary.  In  the  oversea  Dominions 
we  feel  that  upon  very  important  matters,  though  without  any  fault  whatever  upon 
the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office — and  I  want  to  liear  out  the  South  Africa's  Repre- 
sentative's position  in  that  respect^frequently  in  our  country  though  well  informed 
from  the  insidt;,  a\  e  are  not  in  a  position  to  arrive  at  a\  hat  I  would  call  clear  definite 
views  in  deciding  matters  in  New  Zealand  that  affect  our  own  interests  and  affect 
the  Empire  as  a  whole.  The  proposal  is  to  have  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Political  Under  Secretary,  and  the  Permanent  Under  Srcrelary,  with  the 
High  Commissioners  -a  point  upon  which  1  wish  to  lie  quite  clear-  who  in  connection 
with  that  Standing  Committee  have  no  power.  I  infer  tliat  to  l)e  so  though 
Mr.  Harcourt  did  not  say  so.  I  infer  they  are  there  simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
information  to  the  Standing  Committee. 

Mi;.  HARCOURT:  No,  I  considei'ed  that  we  were  all  equal,  and  if  it  came  to  a 
vote  we  should  all  vote.  AVe  haAe  no  power  of  enforcing  decisions,  but  we  should  be 
all  equal  there. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  understand  that  it  is  to  he  an  advisory  committee  as  far 
as  the  Imperial  Government  is  concerned  consisting  of  gentlemen  including  the  High 
Coniniissioners  or  any  other  gentlemen  the  Governors  might  select,  with  a  view  to  dealing 
with  important  matters  which  affect  the  oversea  Dominions.  I  am  not  quite  prepared 
to  commit  myself  definitely,  without  a  little  consideration,  to  the  pi'oposal  of  the  High 
Commissioners  occupying  that  position.  Necessarily  the  High  Commissioners  are 
under  the  direct  authority  of  their  respective  Governments,  and  we  are  very  often  in 
our  country  in  the  position  -I  am — of  asking  for  information  quite  outside  the 
Colonial  Office — not  anything  inimical,  but  anything  that  was  going  on  Ijetvveen  the 
Governments  and  the  Colonial  Office,  and  asking  the  High  Commissioner  to  obtain 
certain  information  for  the  guidance  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  with 
a  view  to  our  arriving  at  a  decision  to  be  conveyed  finally  through  the  Governors 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  T  just  foresee  the  possibility  of  the 
High  Commissioners  being  placed  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing  position.  If  they 
are  upon  a  committee  upon  which  they  have  to  vote,  their  independence,  as  far  as 
the  Government  is  concerned,  would  not  be  interfered  with,  but  it  would,  I  think, 
diminish  tlieir  position  as  a  channel  we  want  to  work  through  from  time  to  time 
to  obtain  information  for  our  guidance.  Upon  that  point  I  would  like  proper  time 
for  consideration,  because,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  men  \\hom  we  send  here  as  High 
Commissioners  are  good  men,  representing  all  the  countries,  and,  without  some 
consideration,  T  should  not  like  to  place  them  in  an  invidious  position. 

Mr.  HAllCOURT  :  I  only  suggested  the  High  Commissioners  l)ecause  they  are 
the  only  people  I  could  very  well  suggest ;  but  I  particularly  said  "  or  any  otlier 
representatives  whom  the  Dominions  might  like  to  suggest." 

-Mr.  FISHER  :  Yes,  you  said  tliat. 

Sir  JOS  KPH  WARD  :  'fliat  is  so  ;  ])ut  I  am  dealing  with  that  particular  idea  as 
it  (k'cui-red  to  nw.  I  think  that  the  proposal  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
hail  it  with  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  that  standpoint,  and  without  in  any 
way  reflecting  upon  the  w  ork  of  the  Colonial  Office,  Ixjcause  my  experience  has  l)een 
that  th(>  work  done  l)y  tlie  Secretariat  created  after  the  last  Conference  in  1907  has 
been  done  excellently.  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Everything  I  know  is 
really  of  a  very  favourable  character. 

Regarding  the  proposal  made  for  the  High  Commissioners  being  the  channels  of 
conununication,  I  recognise  what  Mr.  Harcourt  says ;  but  I  want  to  point  out  \\  hat 
occiu's  in  practice — and  I  speak  subject  to  the  local  knowledge  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  are  here.  The  Governors  in  our 
country  take  the  place  of  the  King ;  they  are  his  representatives.  AVe  are  not 
infrequently  in  the  position  of  having  a  double  channel  of  conununication — the 
Governor  is  advised  upon  a  matter,  the  High  Commissioner  is  advised  upon  a  matter. 
We  receive  fre(iuently  a  duplication  of  the  information.  In  the  Old  Coiintry  I 
imderstand  that  all  that  information  comes  to  the  King  from  the  administrative  hejul 
of  the  Government — a  copy  of  everything  of  importance  goes  to  him. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Not  always  through  the  head  of  the  Government.  For 
instance,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  every  day  sends  despatches  and 
lettei's  to  the  King,  in  the  first  instance. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes,  but  it  does  not  go  direct  to  the  King  from  anyone 
outside  the  British  Government  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  :  No,  certainly  not. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  In  our  country,  experience  has  shown  me  at  all  events 
that  we  frequently  have  a  duplication  of  tbe  work.  We  all  lead  pretty  busy  lives, 
and  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  having  what  I  call  the  most  effective  machinery,  that 
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I  desire  to  Imve  estalilished  in  our  country  as  the  outcome  of  this  resohitiou  a 
system  similar  to  what  you  have  between  tlie  King  and  the  British  Government. 
I  am  unable  at  the  moment  to  see,  although  it  has  occurred  to  me  you  with 
your  knowledge  of  detail  liere  might  be  able  to  see,  except  in  the  case  of  a  secret  note 
or  anything  of  that  kind  requiring  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor  or  Governor-General, 
where  the  disability  would  arise  if  those  communications  were  sent  out  through  the 
High  Commissioner.  The  point  in  my  mind  when  I  gave  notice  of  this  resolution 
was  to  see  that  anything  you  wanted  to  convey  to  the  Goveniment  came  to  the 
High  Commissioners,  so  that  it  would  be  received  mstanter  by  the  Government  and 
conveyed  'mutonter  to  the  Govei*nor.  If  the  action  of  the  Government  could  be  takeii 
only  subsequent  to  the  Governor  himself  receiving  the  despatches,  everything  Avoiild 
go  on  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  propose  that  entirely  from  the  view  of  facilitating  the 
woi'k  between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Dominions. 

Mr.  PISHER :  That  is  No.  6  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes.  Mr.  Harcourt  referred  to  it  in  his  remarks.  The 
reason  that  prompted  me  in  putting  that  resolution  was  not  Avith  an  idea  of  finding 
fault  with  the  existing  conditions,  or  suggesting  a  change  merely  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  change  made,  but  with  a  view  of  expedition  of  business  betAveen  the  Home 
Authorities  and  the  oversea  Dominiofi  Governments,  without  displacing  the  Govei-nor 
or  doing  anything  to  affect  the  channel  of  communication  that  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  is  in  the  habit  of  sending  information  through. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  As  regards  No.  6  you  do  not  mean  that  the  High  Commissioner 
should  be  the  sole  channel  of  communication  to  the  Go Aernor- General. 

Mr.  HARCOURT  :  The  Governors-General  are  cut  out. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Would  Sir  Joseph  Ward  say  what  the  words  of  his  resolution 
mean  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  the  High  Commissioner  should  become  the  sole 
channel  of  communication  betAveen  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Dominion 
Government. 

Mr.  HARCOURT:  That  is  really  the  end.     The  rest  is  an  explanation. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Literally  read,  that  would  seem  to  cut  oft"  all  communication 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Governor. 

Mr.  EISIIER :  Yes,  this  wording  makes  it  rather  flifficult.  If  it  is  punctuated 
differently  it  is  all  right. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  matters  Avhich  require  to 
come  to  the  Government.  All  I  am  anxious  to  insure  is  that  there  should  not  be 
two  different  channels,  and  that  Ave  should  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  on  to 
the  Governor  everything  that  comes  to  us  that  affects  the  Government.  All 
matters  of  communication  which' the  Secretary  of  State  requires  to  make,  on  which 
consultation  betAveen  the  Governor  and  the  Government  Avould  be  necessary,  Avould 
remain  as  at  present.  I  only  suggest  this  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  better  method 
of  conducting  om-  business  betAveen  the  two. 

Mr.  Harcourt  suggested  that  the  Secretiiry  of  S^ate  shoidd  have  power 
to  summon  the  political  or  permanent  head  of  any  other  Department — that  is  to  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  HARCOURT:  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  the  Government  head  of  the  Home  Department  ? 
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Mr.  HAliCOTJRT:  Yes,  the  ])oUtical  or  permanent.  Say  on  the  (|Uostion  of 
emigration,  it  might  l)e  desirable  to  have  tiie  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Government  J?oard,  or,  on  questions  of  naturalisation,  the  Ilome  Oflice. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  ? 

Mr.  HAilCOURT :  1  really  do  not  contemplate  that  Committee  ever  coming  to 
a  vote,  and  therefore  I  liave  not  considered  the  question.  A  committee  whicli  had  to 
come  to  a  vote  on  tliese  matters,  which  were  pnrely  advisory,  would  not  he  very 
valual)le.  Certainly  its  votes,  or  a  matter  which  was  d(;featcd  hy  vote,  would  not  lead 
to  an  effective  residt.     Therefore  I  do  not  contemplate  it  from  that  point  of  view. 

The  PRESIDJilNT :  It  would  he  very  desiral)le  to  have  the  Foreign  Secretary 
there  at  times. 

Mr.  HARCOURT:  Very. 

The  PRESIDENT:  That  is  just  the  sort  of  information  tiiey  want  to  have,  and 
at  present  they  do  not  get. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  T  think  that  is  a  very  important  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  As  you  were  speaking  this  morning  about  treaties,  it  might 
be  very  usefid  to  have  a  1)ody  to  which  the  Foreign  Secretary  could  be  summoned  to 
e.xplain  exactly  what  the  position  was. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  would  be  very  valuable  indeed.  What  was  it  you 
said  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the  High  Commissioners  ? 

Mr.  HARCOURT:  It  Avas  really  leading  up  to  what  you  have  now  said.  I 
thought  it  might  be  possible  that  some  of  the  Dominions  might  not  wish  their  High 
Conimissioncv  to  be  necessarily  an  c.r  officio  member  of  this  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Imperial  Conference.  I  iXo  not  know  precisely  what  view  you  tak(>  of  the  status 
of  your  High  Commissioners — I  am  not  talking  of  the  individuals  but  of  the  ofTice  - 
whether  you  wish  to  regard  them  as  representing  the  Government  for  all  purposes 
here,  or  more  in  the  nature  of  commercial  agents  of  high  standing.  There  are 
A'arious  views  which  may  be  taken  by  different  Dominions.  If  you  are  going  to  accept 
the  idea  of  the  High  Commissioners  Ijeing  ex  ojfico  members  of  this  Committee  as 
representatives  of  the  Dominions,  tlien  you  have  to  decide  that  that  is  really  the 
status  you  wish  your  Commissioners  to  hold  in  this  country. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  I  suppose  there  woixld  be  no  objection  to  a.ssociating  somelwdy 
with  the  High  Conuuissioner. 

Mr.  HARCOURT:  I  think  it  would  l)e  a  pity  if  you,  by  associsUiou,  made  the 
Committee  unwieldy,  Ijecause  we  know  very  well  committees,  when  they  have  got 
past  a  certain  number,  ha\e  at  once  passed  their  usefulness. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Really,  the  suggestion  as  to  the  High  ('onunissicmers  put 

•forward    by  His    Majesty's  Government  is    merely  tentative  and  for  consideration, 

because  you  know  a  great  deal  better  than  we  do,  and  we  want  to  know  your  news,  as 

to  the  position  you  desire  your  High  Commissioners  to  occupy.     We  have  no  opinion 

one  way  .or  the  other. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  The  whole  object  of  this  motion  is, as  I  understand 
the  motions  that  go  before  it,  to  provide  a  means  of  comnuuiication  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  autonomous  Goverimients  of  the  Empii-e.  Such  a 
means  of  communication  already  exists,  and,  for  my  part,  I  must  say  that  we  are 
quite  satislled  with  the  present  system.  The  Colonial  (Jllice  has  been  nHjrganised 
some  three  years  ago,  and  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  Parliament,  that  in  its  pn^sent  form 
it  has  given  to  us  at  all  events,  in  Canada,  ample  satisfaction.  As  to  whether  it  would  i 
be  advisable  to  further  bisect  the  present  organisation,  or  put  it  on  a  ditferent  political   I 
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stHiuling,  thoiigh  I  and  my  colleagues  are  satisfied  with  what  exists,  we.  w  ould  not 
offer  any  objection  if  the  other  memhers  of  tlie  Conference  are  disposed  to  press  that 
point.  The  matter  is  not,  according  to  our  judgment,  one  w  hidi  we  feel  strongly 
upon,  l)ut  is  one  upon  which  we  should  defer  to  the  wishes  of  our  colleagues  if  they 
thought  it  preferable  to  press  it  forward.  1'here  is  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  that. 
One  difficulty,  however,  and  a  serious  one,  arises  in  regard  to  the  Connnittee  which  it 
is  proposed  to  organise.  What  will  be  the  position  of  that  Committee  r  As  I  under- 
sttmd  it  will  have  submitted  to  it  matters  which  affect  one  particular  Dominion,  and 
as  to  which  perhaps  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Home  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  the  Dominion.  Is  such  division  of  opinion  to  Ije 
submitted  to  that  Committee  to  advise  upon,  and  is  it  to  carry  a  proposition  as  to  the 
solution  of  it,  by  vote  ?  If  so,  this  would  seem  to  me  a  very  cumbrous  system  and  a 
very  imsatisfactory  one.  I  ^vill  give  a  case  in  point.  Questions  may  arise  between 
the  autonomous  Governments  and  the  Imperial  Government  upon  some  matter  as  to 
Avhich  there  may  te  some  difference  of  opinion.  That  difference  of  opinion  had  much 
better  be  settled  between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Government  interested,  than 
referred  to  another  body,  which  would  not  be  responsible  to  anybody. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  same  objection  applies  to  the  meeting  of  a 
Conference  like  this.  . 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Xo,  we  ai'e  representatives  here,  and  we  are  not 
dealing  with  actual  questions  which  we  have  to  decide,  but  simply  offering  suggestions. 
But  take  a  case  in  point :  Some  years  ago  we  had  in  Canada  a  very  important  question, 
namely,  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  Alaska.  It  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  question,  and 
Ave  had  correspondence  going  on  for  weeks  and  months  between  the  Dominion 
Government  and  the  Imperial  Government.  We,  of  course,  had  to  have  the  assent 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  liecause,  though  we  were  the  most  interested,  they  were 
interested  also,  as  \a  e  were  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  We  contended  the  boundaries 
were  at  a  certain  point;  the  United  States  contended  they  were  at  another  point. 
We  had  to  come  to  a  solution,  and  Ave  decided  to  refer  it  to  arbitration.  So  far  there 
Avas  no  difficulty  because  Ave  should  all  agree  that  ar])itration  is  the  best  manner  of 
settling  any  such  differences  as  may  arise.  But  Avhen  A\e  came  to  consider  the 
composition  of  the  tribunal,  if  I  may  say  so  without  breaking  any  secret,  Ave  had 
differences  Avith  the  Imperial  Government  Avhich,  by  correspondence,  we  settled. 
Suppose  there  had  been  such  a  committee  as  is  now  suggested  in  existence  at  that 
time  and  that  committee  had  been  seised  of  the  question  and  had  suggested  a 
solution  which,  perhaps,  Avas  not  ■  agreeable  either  to  the  Imperial  Government 
or  the  Dominion  Government,  or,  if  satisfactory  to  the  one,  not  satisfactory 
to  the  other. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  Committee  A^ould  be  of  the  least  advantage  over  the  present 
system  by  Avhich  Ave  should  settle  such  a  question— as  Ave  did  settle  it  then — by 
mutual  correspondence.  I  fail  to  see  in  what  Avay  any  question  Avliich  may  arise 
I  could  be  solved  in  any  manner  at  all  better  than  Ave  have  at  this  moment.  I  do  not 
knoAv  that  I  Avould  press  the  point  much  further  than  that,  but  I  do  not  see  any 
advantage  in  a  connnittee  of  this  kind  to  discuss  and  determine  matters  of  this  nature, 
which  are  altogether  of  the  purview  of  the  Dominion  Government  interested  and  tlie 
Imperial  Government.  If  there  had  been  in  the  past  any  example  Avhere  the 
solutions  had  not  been  satisfactory,  or  if  tliere  had  l)eeir  a  grievance  of  any  kind  an  hich 
had  not  been  met,  I  could  understand  this  remedy  being  suggested,  but,  so  fai-  as  I 
am  aware,  no  j^'ievances  of  any  kind  have  iu)t  been  remedied — if  any  existed. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the  High  Commissio.ners.  Their  status  is  one 
Avhich  is  somewhat  delicate,  l)ecause  the  Avhole  of  the  constitution  is  sometliing  ncAv, 
which  has  never  existed  in  the  world  before,  for  AAhich  we  have  no  precedent,  and 
Avhich  we  liaAe  to  create  oiirselves.  The  relations  l)etAveen  the  Imperial  Authorities 
here  and  the  Dominion  Governments  are  themselves  peculiar,  as  the  Conference  in 
which  we  are  engaged  is  peciiliar.  The  High  Commissioner  is,  first  of  all,  a  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  autonomous  GoA^ernment,  not  only  Avith  the  Government  of  Great 
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Rritain,  hut  witli  the  whole  Britisli  pcHiple.  The  Higli  Commissioners  s(hik1  all  the 
time  lor  their  respective  Goveriuneiits  before  the  British  people.  Tliey  iiw  not  only 
ambassadors,  their  position  in  one  respect  is  far  larger ;  but  in  a  technical  sense, 
with  regard  to  the  Imperial  Govenuiieiit,  they  are  in  the  position  of  ambassadors, 
they  are  in  the  position  of  confidential  agents.  We  communicate,  direct  with  the 
Imperiivl  Government,'  that  is  to  say,  the  Governor-General  commimicates  direct  with 
the  Imperial  Government,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  constantly  occasions  when  a 
despatch  is  sent  to  the  High  Commissioner  asking  him  to  press  the  matter  on  and  to 
see  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  represent  to  him  the  views  of  the 
particular  Dominion  Government.  We  know  that  l)esides  the  official  despatch  there 
is  the  confidential  talk,  in  which  more  meaning  is  conveyed  than  in  a  despatch.  The 
High  Commissioners  are  expected  to  come,  or  at  least,  many  of  them  do  come,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  represent  that  the  Domhiion  Goverimient  has 
sent  a  despatch  to  him  on  some  particular  question,  but  he  wishes  to  press  forward 
this  or  that  consideration  which  is  not  included  in  the  despatch.  Therefore  I  think 
the  High  Commissioners  serve  a  very  useful  purpose,  and  for  my  part  T  do  not  ihink 
the  present  arrangement  can  be  improved ;  but,  as  I  said  a  inoment  ago,  if  you  all 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  further  bisect  the  pi'esent  Department,  I  am  content 
to  go  with  you,  though  I  feel  content  with  the  position  of  things  as  they  are. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  should  like  to  interpose,  in  view  of  what  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  said,  to  say  that  in  our  view,  putting  foi-ward  our  suggestion  of  the 
Standing  Committee  for  your  consideration,  we  did  Tiot  intend  that  any  question 
should  come  before  the  Standing  Committee  A\'hicli  is  not  of  common  interest  to  the 
whole  Empire. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  my  view. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Such  a  class  of  (luestion  as  Sir  AVilfrid  Lam-ier  lias  referred 
to,  that  is  to  say,  questions  arising  between  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  one  side  and 
one  of  the  Dominions  on  the  other  woidd  scarcely,  in  our  view,  come  before  such  a 
Committee. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER :  I  would  like  to  have  a  concrete  case  which  would 
come  before  them. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  1  would  point  out  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  myself 
are  looking  at  the  proposal  fi-om  an  entirely  different  standpoint.  As  I  luidei-stand 
the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Harcoiu-f  regarding  this  permanent  committee,  it  is  to 
deal  with  Imperial  matters.  To  use  his  o\\'n  words  it  is  to  deal  w  ith  any  resolution 
arrived  at  by  the  Conference,  or  prepare  work  for  a  future  Conference.  I  should  not 
myself  be  an  advocate  for  questions  as  between  the  Dominion  Government  and  the 
Home  Government  going  to  that  Committee,  because  1  think  it  woukl  be 
emharrassing,  and,  in  addition,  I  think  the  present  system  so  satisfactory  tliat,  a.s 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said,  Ave  could  hardly  improve  upon  it.  For  that  reason  I  take  it 
that  any  matter  Avhich  that  Committee  would  deal  Avith  would  be  of  a  nature  quite 
outside  a  question  of  that  kind. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Yes.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  asked  for  a  concrete  case. 
I  might  take  any  of  the  subjects  which  are  on  the  agenda  here  for  this  Conference. 
Take  such  a  matter,  for  instance,  as  emigration  and  immigration.  There  are  certain 
as])ects  of  that  which  affect  the  whole  Empire. 

Sii-  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Yes,  but  in  what  respect  could  such  a  Committee 
confer  and  determine  about  it.     They  could  not  determine  upon  legislation  ? 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  They  coiild  make  recommendations. 

Sir  WTLFRT 1)  TjAURIER  :  T  would  be  very  chary  for  my  part  of  having  a 
recommendation  which  would  lie  suitable  to  one  section  and  not  suitable  to  another. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Then  you  need  not  act  upon  that.' 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  But  if  you  have  a  recommendation  sent  to  you 
and  you  do  not  act  upon  it,  you  give  a  weapon  at  once  to  somebody  to  attack  you 
upon  it.  There  is  such  a  position  in  Canada.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one  in 
New  Zealand,  but  I  Moidd  not  like  a  Committee  to  pass  and  send  to  us  a  resolution 
which  we  could  not  act  on.  Take  a  concrete  case.  'I'ake  the  Asiatic  question  :  there 
is  no  more  dilticult  question  than  that  to  deal  with.  The  Home  Government  has  views 
upon  this  (juestion  which  pei'haps  we  do  not  entertain.  They  have  difficulties  in 
India  which  they  must  take  cognisance  of,  but  we  have  difficulties  in  our  countries 
also.  You  \vA\e  questions  of  this  kind  deljated  by  this  Committee  and  they  pass  a 
resolution  and  send  it  to  you  and  me  and  Mr.  Fisher,  calling  for  either  administrative 
or  legislative  action  which  for  my  ])art  I  would  not  like  to  take,  perhaps,  or  it  might 
be  suitable  to  you  and  not  suitable  to  another.  I  do  not  see  clearly  what  good  point 
could  he  served.     I  see  very  clearly  what  adverse  point  might  be  made. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Those  are  very  wide  considerations.  AU  I  wanted  to  make 
clear  is  that  we  do  not  propose  that  a  question  which  only  arises  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  one  Doininion  would,  under  any  circumstances,  come  within  the 
cognisance  of  this  Committee. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  Mr.  Harcourt  pointed  out  that,  unless  there  was  iiiiaiiiinity,  the 
recommendation  would  not  have  any  etfect.  T  suggest  that  witli  regard  to  certain 
matters  on  the  present  agenda  paper  unanimity  might  be  arrived  at  by  such  a 
committee  as  suggested,  and  thus  save  the  work  of  the  whole  Conference. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  That  is  under  the  organisation  arranged  at  the  last  Conference, 
which  provided  for  a  subsidiary  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT :  And  we  had  one  last  year. 

Mr.  HARCOIJRT :  This  is  more  in  the  natvire  of  a  continued  subsidiary 
Conference  on  Conference  matters. 

Mr.  FISHER:  These  recommendations  seem  to  cover  two  points,— a  more 
efficient  arrangement  of  business  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  with  regard  to 
the  overseas  JJominions,  and  the  status  of  the  High  Commissioners  of  the  Dominions, 
who  represent  their  Governments  in  London.  The  duties  and  functions  of  a  High 
Commissioner,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
very  much  of  a  dual  kind,  and  no  one  can  say  where  they  begin  and  end.  My  own 
view  is  that  a  High  Commissioner  is  a  nsefvil  officer  here.  Canada  is  more  fortunate 
than  Australia  in  regard  to  distance.  We  are  far  away  and  although  we  have  the 
same  means  of  communication  l)y  wire,  it  is  a  very  much  longer  time  before  the 
Governments  there  can  see  despatches  with  the  details  of  any  matters  of  importance. 
Our  High  Conunissioners  are  a  much  more  convenient  (diaunel.  If  Ave  more  fully 
inform  them,  they  can,  as  the  rejn-esentatives  of  the  Dominions  here,  discuss  all 
the  matters  of  detail  which  you  would  not  like  to  put  in  a  despatch  for  record  and 
reference,  and  inform  the  responsible  Ministers  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  as  to  the 
views  of  the  Governments  of  the  overseas  Dominions  on  any  particular  matter. 
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The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  view  the  functions  of  the  High  Com- 
missioners in  the  very  broadest  sense,  and  T  think,  perhaps,  they  will  l)e  the  most 
useful  channel  through  Avhich  avo  can  conununicfite  our  views  in  detail,  and  inform 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  have  the  care  of  all  jiarts  of  the 
Empire,  Avhat  we  really  have  in  our  minds.  licgarding  the  point  raised  hy 
Mr.  Harcourt  as  to  a  Committee  being  constituted  by  the  High  Commissioners  of  the 
Dominions,  or  other  persons  duly  appointed  hy  the  Dominions,  to  meet  as  a  council, 
or  rather  deliberative  body  and  take  a  vote,  even  on  matters  of  common  concern,  T 
have  the  greatest  doubt. 

Mr.  HAllCOURT :  I  never  contemplated  a  vote.     It  was  quite  new  to  me. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Another  thing  I  should  like  to  ask  is  whether  the  Government 
contemplate  keeping  a  record  of  these  consultative  deliberations.  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  even  having  a  record  of  them.  What  we  have  in  our  minds  is  that  you 
shall  have  a  person  with  you  in  close  consultation,  who  will  be  more  directly  in  (ouch 
with  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions,  and  who  can  lie  a  more  speedy  means  of 
commimication  between  you  and  us,  without  in  any  M'ay  making  it  in  such  an  official 
way  as  to  be  binding  directly  on  His  Majesty's  Government  liere,  and  the  (Jovern- 
ments  of  the  Dominions. 

The  PRESIDENT :  The  High  Commissioner  does  it  now. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Yes,  but  it  is  practically  extending  the  functions  of  the  High 
Commissioner  to  a  consultative  authority,  not  only  to  go  to  yovx  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  on  an  important  matter,  but  who  may  be  invited  by  the  Government 
here  to  consult  on  any  matter  that  they  think  of  sufficient  moment,  and  that  calls  for 
immediate  consideration.  A  qiiestion  was  asked  were  there  any  matters  where  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  more  efficient  than  the  present  one.  I  think  the  question 
raised  on  the  Agenda  by  Australia  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Declaration  of  London 
being  approved  of  without  any  of  the  Dominions  knowing  anything  alx)ut  it  is  an 
instance.  I  ani  sure  that  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  overseas 
Dominions  are  more  or  less  interested  in  that.  That  is  only  one  i)oint  that  has 
arisen.  I  will  not  discuss  the  merits  of  it.  Other  points  are  bound  to  arise  with 
growing  Dominions  and  the  growing  power  of  the  Government. 

I  agree  with  Sir  Wilfrid  that  this  consultative  body,  whatever  function  may  l)e 
recommended  to  it  by  this  Conference,  should  not  have  any  power  to  minimise 
the  present  autonomous  powers  of  the  oversea  Dominions,  and  it  shall  certainly 
not  minimise  the  power  which  rests  with  the  Government  here.  The  other  point 
remains  that  official  comnuuncations  thi-ough  the  representatives  of  His  Majesty 
in  the  oversea  Dominions,  the  Governors-General  and  the  Governors,  must  on  the 
very  merits  of  the  matters  and  the  channel  through  w  hich  they  pass,  be  stricter  in 
their  language  and  very  official.  I  \\as  wondering  whether  it  ^(nild  not  1)e  better 
that  this  body,  if  it  is  consultative,  should  not  rather  come  under  the  Foreign  Office 
than  uTider  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Sir  Wilfrid  was  rather  in  doubt 
on  that  point. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  am  in  doubt  upon  the  whole  point. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  I  know ;  but  I  would  respectfully  submit  to  the  President  and 
Members  of  this  Conference  that  these  recognised  nations  undoubtedly  will  feel 
themselves  more  and  more,  as  time  passes,  desirous  of  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  the  policy  that  governs  the  Empire.  They  will  desire  to  act  their  own  part ; 
and  just  as  we  ask  higher  powers  for  the  High  Commissioners,  so  Avill  they  increase 
as  the  power  of  the  Dominions  increases,  and  they  may  desire  tf)  talk  not  only  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  time  perhaps,  with  representatives 
elsew^here.  But  that  is  not  a  matter  for  the  moment,  but  for  the  future.  A 
question    might    be   suggested   as  regards  another   local    matter.     It  was  raised   by 
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Sir  Joseph  Ward  to-day,  as  to  the  control  of  the  Pacific.  Certain  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Imperial  Crovernment.  The  interest 
that  they  have  in  looking  after  them  is  common  with  us,  hut  we  are,  of  course, 
more  nearly  affected  hy  anything  that  may  be  done  than  even  the  Mother  Country 
is.  That  is  a  matter  where  we  might  he  able  to  make  representations  through  the 
High  Commissioner,  or  it  miglit  be  through  a  Minister  of  the  Dominion,  who  was 
at  a  particular  time  here  on  other  business,  or  on  a  particular  question.  Without 
making  it  a  question  of  contest  between  the  two  Governments,  long  before  we 
disagreed  on  any  point  you  would  have  the  matter  fully  considered  and  sifted  by 
personal  discussion  by  men  well  informed  on  both  sides,  and  if  there  was  a  difference 
it  could  be  Ijrought  down  to  the  exact  point  where  the  difference  arose,  and  could  be 
more  easily  settled. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  said  that  we  are  here  representing  the  views,  to  the  best  of  our 
opinion,  of  the  Dominions.  At  the  same  time,  all  our  decisions  are  suljject,  not  only 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  but  also  to  the  consideration  and  approval 
of  our  own  Parliaments,  and  tlierefore  it  carries  us  no  farther  than  tliat — a  stern, 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  meml)ers  of  tliis  Conference  that  such  a  channel  might  very 
well  1^  approved  and  experimented  with.  Of  course,  the  whole  Constitution,  under 
which  we  so  happily  meet  together  to-day,  has  been  developed  on  those  lines. 
Therefore,  A\'hile  I  agree  with  much  of  what  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  as  to  the  wliole 
Constitution  liaving  w^orked  very  well  until  now,  at  the  same  time  lie  represents  a 
great  Dominion  which  has  not  hesitated  from  time  to  time  to  make  innovations  and 
suggestions.  I  think  he  miglit  very  well  give  us  the  lead  in  this  matter  in  endeavouring 
to  at  any  rate  give  the  High  Commissioners  or  other  persons,  by  resolution  of  this 
Conference,  some  definite  and  distinct  authoritative  power  to  enter  into  these 
negotiations  and  discviss  them  as  an  officer  of  his  Dominion,  responsible  to  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion,  with  His  Majesty's  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  say,  or 
the  Prime  Minister.  In  my  short  experience  of  inner  official  life,  I  am  apprehensive 
of  the  difficulty  of  defining  what  should  go  through  the  representatives  of  the  King, 
and  what  should  go  through  the  High  Commissioner.  All  matters  strictly  official 
seem  to  belong  to  the  one,  and  all  new  matters  requiring  urgent  discussion  and 
immediate  decision,  I  think,  may  very  well  be  recommended  through  the  High 
Commissioners.  Perhaps  my  colleagues  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  question. 
It  is  a  matter  we  feel  strongly  about,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  they  may  be  allowed  to 
express  their  views  on  it. 

The  PllESIDENT:  Certainly.  Whilst  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
what  you  have  said,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  drawing  a  proper  inference  or  not, 
that  you  do  not  look  with  very  much  favour  on  the  constitution  of  this  Committee. 
You  have  not  said  a  word  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  think  I  pointed  out  that  I  did  not  desire  that  this  advisory 
Committee  should  be  a  deliberative  body.  Certainly  I  do  not  desire  that  it  should 
have  any  record. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  But  do  you  think  it  will  serve  any  useful  purpose  ? 

Mr.  FISHER :  Yes.  I  think  that  a  consultation  here  by  representatives  of  the 
Dominions  is  a  very  effective  means  of  discovering  the  ideas  and  vicAvs  of  the 
Governments,  which  you  have  not  time  to  discover  because  you  cannot  visit  the 
Dominions  and  go  to  the  Governments  themselves.  The  High  Commissioners  are 
nearly  always  men  who  have  recently  come  from  oversea  Dominions,  iind  are  more  in 
touch  with  the  views  and  afi'airs  which  immediately  concern  them. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  smiled  or  frowned  or 
were  alisolutely  indifferent  to  the  idea  of  the  Committee,  or  think  it  would  do 
any  good. 
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Mr.  PISHER:  If  the  Committee  is  a  Committee  to  interfere  by  vote  and 
embarrass  the  Dominions  I  am  not  in  favour. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  am  against  the  Committee  voting,  at  any  rate. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  do  not  think  anybody  suggested  it  should  take  a  vote. 

Mr.  PISHER  :  And  I  am  against  any  i-econl. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Why  are  you  so  averse  to  a  record  ? 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  It  Avould  not  be  published. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  The  only  body  I  know  of  which  keeps  no  minutes  of  its 
proceedings  is  the  Cabinet.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  with  you, 

Mr.  FISHER  :  We  do  not. 

The  PRESIDENT :  But  it  is  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  British  Cabinet  to 
Imve  no  record  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

Mr.  PISHER  :  I  think  he  was  a  very  wise  man  who  advised  tliat. 

The  PRESIDENT :  There  is  not  a  board  of  directors  of  any  company  that  does 
not  keep  a  sort  of  agenda  or  minute  book. 

Mr.  PISHER :  The  Prime  Minister  said  the  High  Commissioners  at  present  ha^e 
access  at  any  time,  but  would  thei-e  be  any  harm  in  their  having  consultative  acce.ss  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  suppose  it  is  consultative. 

Mr.  HARCOURT  :  They  have  that  consultative  access  now.  They  come  to  me 
sometimes  every  week  and  we  discuss  every  detail  of  things  in  whicb  their 
(ioveruments  are  interested. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  The  question  is,  is  it  in  addition  worth  w^hile  having  the  Higli 
Commissioners  assembled  with  these  other  officials  and  talking  things  at  large  ? 

Mr.  EISHER  :  You  have  adopted  the  principle  of  this  already.  You  only  want 
it  confirmed. 

Sir  WILPRID  LAURIER :  Let  me  give  a  case  in  point.  I  am  sure  it  exists 
to-day,  even  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  apparently  in  Australia  they  have 
'  given  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  Declaration  of  London.  The  Declaration  of 
liondon  is  simply  an  agreement  between  the  Powers  which  has  not  yet  come  into 
force.  If  you,  Mr.  Fisher,  instructed  your  High  Commissioner  to  represent  to  His 
Majesty's  Government  your  objections  to  this  agreement,  Sir  George  Reid  w  ould  come 
here  and  see  somebody  on  this  subject,  or  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  put  forward  his 
objections.  His  objections  would  be  Aveighed  by  the  Cabinet  ;  the  Declaration  of 
London  is  simply  a  proposed  Treaty  with  certain  Powers.     It  has  yet  U\  be  passed, 

Th»/P RESIDENT  :  It  is  not  yet  ratified. 
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Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  It  is  not  yet  ratified.  Therefore  all  the  ohjections 
you  have  to  the  Declaration  of  London  could  be  stated  by  Sir  George  Reid  on  a 
suggestion  of  yours. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  No.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that  is  perhaps  the  weakest 
argument  you  could  bring  forward.  We,  rightly  or  wrongly,  hold  the  view  tliat  it 
would  be  wise,  iudeed  that  it  would  be  an  advantage,  if  the  Government  before  they 
entered  into  a  treaty  involving  the  interests,  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom  but  of 
all  the  Dominions,  made  the  Dominions  acquainted  with  what  was  in  tlwir  minds 
and  wliat  they  were  proposing  to  do,  and  not  wait  for  opinions  until  after  they  had 
entered  into  negotiation  and  practically  completed  a  treaty  with  a  dozen  or  twenty 
other  Governments,  some  of  them  small  and  unimportant,  who  certainly  knew  all 
about  what  was  going  on  in  that  negotiation,  Avhile  we  knew  nothing  imtil  the  matter 
was  completed,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  accept  it  or  leave  it.  That  is  not  a 
time  when  the  Commissioner  can  go  to  the  Government  and  say :  "  Here  is  a 
treaty  ;  you  should  not  ratify  it,"  Avhen  it  has  already  all  the  weight  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  all.  We  consider  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  done  until  we  had  known  something  about  it  and  had  an  opportimity 
of  representing  our  interests.  That  is  where  the  High  Commissioner  should  come 
in.  If  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  comm\mieated  with  the  High  Commis- 
sioner in  a  confidential  way  he  could  then  have  represented  the  views  of  the 
Dominion,  in  the  most  secret  way,  to  the  Government.  By  that  means  we  would 
get  over  'many  difficulties  which  are  now  presented  to  us. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  That  goes  to  say  that  it  might  be  done,  and  in  your  view 
ought  to  be  done,  at  an  earlier  stage  ;  but  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  bring  the  High 
Commissioners  in. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  In  dealing  \nih  the  Declaration  of  London,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  in  August  1909,  the  Australian  Government  made  representations  as 
to  the  feeling  of  the  Commonwealth  against  being  committed  to  the  Declaration 
without  consultation,  Init  a  reply  came  from  the  Secretary  of  State  that  it  was  then 
too  late  to  make  any  alteration.  That  was  the  first  intimation  Australia  had  that 
certain  arrangements  were  proposed  to  be  concluded  and  had  almost  reached  the 
stage  of  ratification.  The  Australian  Government  were  prepared  to  put  forward 
suggestions  for  certain  alterations,  but  in  view  of  the  reply  that  it  was  too  late,  tliey 
were  not  forwarded.  However  good  or  bad  the  suggestions  might  have  been,  or 
however  they  might  have  commended  themselves  to  your  Government,  it  was  then 
too  late.  That  Avas  our  position  and  we  felt  tliat,  under  tho  circumstances,  the 
Dominion  Governments  were  not  adeqiiately  considered. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  should  like  you  to  mention  this  point,  if  you  will,  when 
Sir  Edward  Grey  is  present,  because  I  do  not  carry  in  my  mind,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  all  the  details.  No  doubt  you  are  perfectly  accvu'ate,  but  I  should  like  you 
to  make  the  point  to  him.  I  see  your  point,  which  is  that  you  ought  to  have  been 
t-aken  into  counsel,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  making  your  feelings  felt  at  an 
earlier  stage. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  In  the  most  secret  and  confidential  way. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  quite  understand. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  There  is  another  point  of  view  in  jwldition  to  consultation 
with  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that  is  the  consultation  that  would  bo  possible 
under  the  suggestion  Mr.  Harcourt  has  thrown  out.  If  this  committee  were  to 
meet  each  other — the  representatives  of  Canada  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 
they  would  also  better  understand  the  difficidties  which  one  or  other  of  them  might 
have  in  regard  to  some  of  these  suggestions.  At  present  the  only  way  we  can  learn 
the  view  which  Canada  takes  on  any  matter  is  by  Canada  communicating  straight 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  it  being  sent  on  to  ovu*  Government. 
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The  PRESIDENT  :  That  is  an  argument  for  a  committee. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Yes,  for  a  committee.  I  am  sayint^  there  are  some 
reasons  wliy  this  committee  would  liave  some  advantages,  I  am  in(;lined  to  tliink. 
You  have  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  High  Commissioners  now  with  Mr.  Harcourt. 

Mr.  HARCOURT:  Not  a  meeting  of  all  the  High  Commissioners  together, 
but  every  month  I  see  them  individually,  whether  they  wish  to  see  me  or  not,  if  I 
may  put  it  in  that  way.  But  between  those  meetings,  which  are  a  nevi  feature, 
I  see  them  at  any  moment  when  they  wish  to  do  so  upon  any  detinite  point. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  The  only  advantage  of  the  Committee  would  Ix?  that  they 
would  meet  together. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  With  other  people  added. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  And  consult. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  But  not  upon  the  same  points  wliich  they  see 
Mr.  Harcovu't  upon,  which  Avould  not  come  up  liefore  the  Committee. 

The  PRESIDENT :  The  Declaration  of  London  would,  because  that  would  apply 
to  all. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  There  is  another  question  which  c(mcerns  two  of  the 
(roveruments.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  raised  l\y  either  of  the  Govenmients  directly, 
but  the  question  is  where  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Pacific  should  reside,  a  matter 
on  <vhich  there  is  move  or  less  difference  of  ofjinion,  I  believe,  or  there  is  said  to  l)e, 
between  the  New  Zealand  Government  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  HARCOURT:  That  is  obviously  not  a  Conference  question.  That  would 
not  come  up. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Not  in  any  case  ? 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  Not  before  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  I  suppose  it  would  not.  But  there  are  several  matters 
here  wliich  I  think  will  very  well  come  up,  and  when  each  Government  had  instructed 
its  High  Commissioner  on  certain  principles  and  certain  det^iils  of  policy,  there  are 
still  some  other  little  matters  which  could  very  well  be  left  to  such  a  Committee. 

Mr.  MALAN :  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  distinct  questions  covei-ed  by  the 
■discussion  here  now,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  advisable  to  take  these  questions 
separately.  The  first  question  is  imder  which  Secretary  of  State  the  affairs  of  the 
Domiiiious  should  fall.  They  now  fall  under  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Mr.  Fisher 
has  thrown  out  the  suggestion  that  they  may  come  under  the  Foreign  Minister.  The 
South  African  Go\  ernment  has  sent  in  a  resolution  which  I  think  could  be  discussed 
in  this  connection,  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  matters  relating  to  the  self-governing 
Dominions,  as  well  as  the  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  should 
be  kept  under  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Ivingdom.  As  regards  this  I  should 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  this  I'esolution  was  sent  in  not  on  account  of  any  dissiitisfaction 
with  the  present  arrangements,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  raising  the  stivtus  of  the 
Dominions,  if  I  may  so  put  it.  If  there  are  serious  practical  diificulties  in  the  way  of 
giving  effect  to  the  s\iggestion,  seeing  that  it  is  not  a  very  practical  question,  T  do  not 
know  that  we  would  press  that  very  strongly. 
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Tlie  .second  point  of  tlie  discussion  is  the  question  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Colonial  Office  here.  About  that  we  also  feel  that  the  arrangements  which  liave 
l)een  made  are  satisfactory  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  If  any  alteration  is  to  be 
made  we  tliink  that  it  is  a  departmental  question  Avhich  could  safely  he  left  to  the 
Minister  i)i  charge  of  that  Department,  and  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  for  this 
Conference  to  go  into. 

The  third  question  which  has  heen  discussed  here  now  is  the  question  of  the 
Committee,  whicli  would  sit  more  or  less  continuously,  or  he  in  existence  continuously 
from  one  Conference  to  the  other.  As  regards  this  Committee  we  feel  that  there  are 
very  serious  practical  difficulties.  Take  the  constitution  of  that  Committee.  It  has 
heen  suggested  that  the  High  Commissioner  or  somebody  else  should  be  on  this 
Committee.  As  far  as  the  High  Commissioners  are  concerned,  we  feel  that  they  are 
not  selected  as  political  agents  in  the  first  instance,  but  very  largely  as  business  men. 
The  High  Commissioner  for  the  Cape,  for  instance,  has  to  buy  a  great  deal  of 
material  for  our  Government — railway  material  and  other  material.  It  would 
interfere  with  the  selection  of  the  High  Commissioner  if  you  have  to  look  not  only  at 
the  qualifications  which  we  now  look  to  in  the  appointment,  but  to  the  additional 
one  of  his  being  a  semi-political  officer  to  meet  the  Secretary  of  State  here,  togetlier 
with  representatives  of  the  other  Dominions,  in  conference,  to  discuss  matters  of 
high  policy.  Secondly,  what  question  will  go  before  this  Committee,  and  who  will 
decide  it  ? 

I  understand  first  of  all  that  the  resolutions  that  have  been  passed  by  the  main 
Conference  will  go  l)efore  this  Committee  for  giving  effect  to  them,  and  other 
su])sidiary  matters  ;  but  who  is  to  decide  which  questions  are  of  vital  inipt)rtance 
and  which  are  not  ?  Tlie  President  has  said  that  no  questions  except  those  of  general 
importance  will  go  before  this  Committee — (juestions  touching  all  the  Dominions. 
Now  a  question  may  touch  all  the  Dominions  at  its  initial  stage,  but  as  you  go  along 
a  difference  may  arise  with  a  particular  Dominion.  Take  the  example  that  lias  been 
taken  as  to  the  law  of  emigi'ation ;  that  is  a  question  Avhich  touches  all  the 
Dominions,  but  when  a  draft  Act  has  been  put  forward  it  is  quite  possible  one 
Dominion  may  take  objection  to  one  clause  and  another  Dominion  to  another 
clause,  and  there  is  that  difference.  If  you  submit  that  to  a  Committee  are 
you  prepared  to  override  the  opinion  of  your  own  Dominion  Government  by  the 
advice  of  the  others  who  may  differ  on  other  points  but  agree  on  this  point. 
So  that  when  you  start  you  may  have  a  question  of  general  importance,  but  as  you 
go  along  it  may  become  only  a  dispute  or  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  a  particular  Colony  or  Dominion,  and  then  the  argument  raised  l)y 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  very  strongly  applies.  Eor  these  reasons  w^e  feel  that  we  cannot 
improve  on  the  present  condition-  of  affairs.  You  have  in  the  Colonial  Office  a 
Secretariat  dealing  with  questions  touching  the  Dominions  generally,  and  as  time 
goes  on,  if,  in  giving  effect  to  the  resolutions,  any  difficulty  arises  in  connection 
with  any  particular  Dominion,  the  High  Commissioner  is  consulted  on  the  spot,  but 
he  is  then  in  communication  with  his  Government,  and  acts  on  the  instruction  of 
liis  Government.  We  do  not  think  it  woidd  serve  the  interest  of  the  Conference 
or  of  the  Dominions  in  particular  by  having  any  change  made  in  this  sort  of  way. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS :  The  position  we  take  up  is  that  we  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  existing  means  of  communication. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  may  point  out  what  I  think  you  already  understand, 
that  in  putting  forward  the  suggestion.  His  Majesty's  Government  did  not  in  the 
least  wish  to  preiss  it  upon  tlie  Conference  unless  it  meets  with  g(Mieral  approval,  and 
unless  it  is  felt  to  satisfy  a  real  want.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  after  listening  to 
the  discussion  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  that  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the 
Dominions  are  concerned  they  do  not  desire  to  have  any  substantial  change  in  the 
matter  of  organisation  or  in  the  present  arrangements.  I  quite  realise  the  importance 
of  what  Mr.  Fisher  lias  said  as  to  the  position  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  as  to 
his  having  opptjrtunities  of  more  frequent  and  direct  touch  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
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of  the  Iinperial  Government;  but  that  does  not  really  affect  the  (|uestion  of  the 
Committee,  and  when  I  ventured  rather  to  press  Mr.  Fisher  to  give  nie  a  definite 
opinion  about  that  Committee,  1  could  see  he  was  not  very  much  enamoured  of  it. 

Mr.  FISHEli :  It  is  not  usual  to  put  heat  into  a  matter  which  is  purely  a 
consultative  matter,  but  I  wa«  asking  Sir  Joseph  Ward  whether  it  would  not  meet 
the  view  he  holds  and  the  view  the  Conference  holds  to  say  tliat  the  Government 
should  co-operate  and  give  access  to  the  High  Commissioner  on  matters  that  may . 
concern  the  Dominion  prior  to  a  decision  being  come  to  Avherever  possible,  something 
on  tlie  lines  of  a  general  recommendation. 

The  PllESIDENT  :  That,  of  course,  is  a  rather  different  point  from  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  desirable  that  there  shoidd  be  such  a  committee  as  has  Ixjen 
suggested. 

Mr.  EISHER :  I  do  not  think  Sir  Joseph  Ward  wishes  to  press  for  a  committee. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  hope  the  Conference  will  not  almndon  this  proposed 
committee.  I  want  to  make  the  position  quite  clear  to  the  meml)ers  of  the 
Conference  who  are  here  from  the  overseas  Dominions.  This  committee,  as  I 
understand,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ordinary  communication  with  any 
department  of  our  States,  or  any  communications  through  the  Governors.  We  are 
here  to-day  sitting  at  this  Conference.  "VMien  this  Conference  is  over  then  with 
regard  to  any  matters  upon  which  resolutions  are  passed,  or  upon  which  strong  views 
have  been  expressed,  which  are  recorded  in  the  proceedings,  there  is  no  connecting 
link  in  the  shape  of  a  bridge  between  this  Conference  and  the  time  when  we  meet 
again  four  years  from  now .  This  Conference  will  have  done  its  part  all  right,  but 
there  is  nothing,  as  I  say,  in  the  shape  of  a  bridge  to  carry  its  business  on  until  we 
meet  again.  This  proposed  committee  would  deal  with  resolutions  arrived  at  by  the 
Conference,  and  deal  with  proposals  which  may  come  up  between  the  holding  of  this 
Conference  and  the  next  one.  I  therefore  regard  it  as  of  very  great  importance  that 
we  should  have  this  standing  committee  on  the  lines  proposed  l)y  Mr.  Harcourt,  and 
1  only  make  the  reservation  that  I  sliould  like  a  little  time  for  more  consideration 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  the  High  Commissioner  could  with  appro- 
priateness act  on  such  committee,  but  I  certainly  think  there  should  be  a  com- 
mittee. Keeping  the  point  clear  as  to  how  the  communications  are  to  be  made  I 
would  ask  any  members  of  the  Conference  to  look  at  the  records  of  the  past  Imperial 
Conference.  If  the  record  is  looked  at  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  proposals  we  have  assented  to  have  not  resulted  in  any  practical  good  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Take  the  very  matter  Avhich  Mr.  Fisher  alluded  to  on 
'  the  first  day  of  this  Conference  meeting  here.  There  was  no  resolution  passed  at  the 
Conference  of  1907  upon  the  question  of  the  Suez  Canal  dues,  but  strong  represen- 
tations Avere  made,  lioth  liy  Mr.  Deakin  and  myself,  upon  that  particular  point.  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  absence  of  any  action  is  a  matter  that  the  British  Government 
have  not  complete  justification  for,  but  I  do  say  that  between  1907  and  now,  if  we 
had  the  oppoi'tunity  of  putting  forward  through  a  committee  any  matter  that  had 
been  dealt  Avith  at  the  past  Conference  it  could  have  l)een  considered  and  discussed 
A\ith  the  British  Government,  and  some  preparatory  information  prol)al)ly  niadeaA'ail- 
able  for  use  at  this  present  conference  upon  the  same  matter.  I  look  upon  this  suggestion 
as  very  important.  We  should  have  through  the  agency  of  this  Standing  Committee  a 
Jn-idge  between  tAvo  Conferences.  If  I  understand  the  position  correctly  there  is -no 
such  point  coming  Ijefore  this  suggested  Committee  as,  for  instance,  any  individual 
representation  upon  the  matter  of  the  Declai-ation  of  London.  I  do  not  see  hoAV  that 
Avould  be  remitted  to  such  a  ('ommittee  for.  consideration  at  all.  I  for  one  should 
object  to  it.  I  think  such  a  matter  requires  to  be  dealt  Avith  l)etAveen  the  respective 
Government  and  the  IJritisli  Government  and  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  relegated  for 
consideration  ])y  the  High  Commissioner  on  behalf  of  his  Go\ernment. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Do  not  you  think   the    High   Comnussioner  would  be  a  ready 
means  of  finding  out  what  the  Colonies  thought  on  a  question  ? 
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Sir  JOSEPH  AVAllD  :  That  is  a  different  point.  I  hope  this  proposed  Com- 
niittee  will  not  he  dropped.  [  look  upon  it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direetion,  hut  I 
should,  in  principle,  ohject  to  that  Connnittee  voting  on  any  matter,  hecause  the 
whole  essence  of  the  proceedings  0$.  such  a  committee  would  he  unanimity  of 
decision ;  otherwise  one  Dominion  could  i-efuse  to  act.  and  then  the  whole  spii'it  of 
co-operation  would  disappear.     Such  a  committee,  however,  is  what  I  want. 

^Ir.   FISHE  R  :  What  ahout  a  record  heing  made  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  they  ought  to  have  a  record  of  their 
proceedings. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  A  record  of  all  that  has  been  said  ? 

Su-  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary,  hut  certainly  a  record  of 
resolutions. 

Mr.  FISHEll :   1  do  not  Avant  a  record  of  what  is  said. 

Mr.  HARCOUHT  :   A  record,  if  any,  would  l)e  only  minutes  of  the  meetings. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  do  hope  we  shall  not  ahandon  the  setting  up  of  such 
a  committee,  hecause  it  is  the  only  hridge  we  shall  have  hetween  the  Confei'ences. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Could  we  pass  this  matter  by  in  the  meantime,  and  try  to 
draft  some  resolution  in  words  which  will  meet  the  wislies  of  the  Conference  inlhe 
matter  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  should  ])e  (luite  agreeable  lo  that,  of  course,  if 
Mr.  Harcourt  concurs.  It  is  a  matter  which  re(|uires  a  little  consideration,  and  I  am 
ready  to  meet  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made,  that  we  should  [jostpoue  it  until 
to-morroA\'. 

The  PRESIDENT :  To-morrow  we  are  otherwise  engaged,  but  it  can  be 
postponed  until  a  later  day. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  better. 

The  PRESIDENT :  If  you  think  there  is  any  probability  of  agreement  upon  the 
subject. 

ilr.  FISHEll :  It  is  only  postponed  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  proposal.  We 
should  not  re-discuss  it. 

Mr.  PEAllCE :  Might  I  make  the  suggestion  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  should  put  his  proposals  in  print  and  let  us  see  them  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Yes,  if  you  like  we  will  circulate  a  memorandmn.  I  think 
that  a  most  reasonable  suggestion. 

Mr.  HARCOURT  :  Yes,  I  will  do  that. 

"That  it  is  desirable  that  all  matters  relating  to  self-governing:  Dominions 
as  well  as  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  be  placed  directly 
under  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  PRESIDEN'J':  Pefore  passing  from  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  in  regard  to  a  proposal  made  on  the  Agenda  paper  in  the  name  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa- -that  the  matters  relating   to  the  self-governing  Dominions  should 
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be  put  directly  under  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  that  sugt?estion  will  not  be  pressed.  I  do  not  know  whetlier  you  realise  that  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  a  sinecure. 

I  would  doubt  very  much  w  hether  there  are  many  people  in  the  world  who  have 
more  things  on  their  shoulders,  and  T  really  could  not,  nor  could  anylxKly  liolding  my 
office,  conscientiously  deal  with  \a  liat  is  suggested.  1  should  be  only  a  figurehead, 
and  it  would  be  a  fraud  to  represent  the  Prime  Minister  as  really  honestly  dealing 
with  the  work  of  the  Dominions  Depai'tment.  I  have  some  figures  here  which  are 
rather  instructive.  Yov  the  year  1!)1()  the  correspondence  of  the  Dominions  division 
of  the  Colonial  Office  shows :  Des})atches  received,  (5,048 ;  sent  out,  6,028.  Domestic 
letters  received,  5,310;  sent  out,  (5,501.  That  is  23,882.  Besides  those  there  is  a 
sliare  belonging  to  the  Dcmiinions  Department  of  other  papers,  giving  a  total  of  27,000. 
I  am  told  of  those  at  least  1,000  had  to  be  seen  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  could 
not  do  that  work,  and  it  is  no  good  pretending  I  could,  nor  could  anytme  in  my 
position.  Therefore  I  hope  that  this  particular  resolution  will  not  be  pushed 
forward.  It  is  not  from  any  disposition  to  shirk  it,  or  indisposition  to  take  upon 
myself  any  necessary  duties,  l)ut  because  it  could  not  be  done  ;  and  I  e.xpect  all  my 
fellow  Prime  Ministers  would  agree  with  me  in  that. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  asked  me  to  say  a  word  on  his  second 
resolution,  in  wliich  he  suggests  a  change  of  title  for  the  Secretary  of  State.  T  think 
"  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Imperial  Affairs,"  would  obviovtsly  be  unsuitable  for  any 
office  which  did  not  include  India.  It  would  indeed  be  an  assumption  which  would 
be  impossible.  The  only  change  I  can  imagine  is  that  he  should  be  called  "  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  Dominions,  Crown  Colonies,  and  other  Possessions,"  and  that  is 
not  a  very  handy  title.  Unless  there  is  any  serious  objection  to  the  old  word 
"  Colony  "  you  will  find  that  the  English  people,  without  attaching  any  derogatory 
meaning  to  the  word  "  Colony,"  have  an  affection  for  the  old  title.  A  change  could 
only  be  made  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  could  not  be  made  ad  hoc,  but  there  would 
have  to  be  amendments  in  other  Acts  to  bring  them  under  the  new  title. 

Sir  JOSEPH  W^VRD :  I  do  not  want  to  press  it.  I  do  not  want  to  have  a 
handle  to  your  name  which  is  too  difficult  for  people  to  transci-ibe. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  think  the  best  plan  wouhl  be  for  us  to  circulate  a  short 
memorandmn  explaining  the  suggestion  of  the  Standing  (^ommittee  not  a  proposal, 
becjause  we  are  not  proposing  it  in  anyway  aiul  then  on  a  later  day  we  can  come 
to  a  final  decision  (m  the  subject. 

Mr.  HAR(X)URT  :  The  other  resolutions  as  to  intercliange  of  ci\  il  ser\ants  we 
can  conveniently  leave  ft)r  a  day  when  we  have  some  spare  time,  because  I  shall  lie 
prepared  to  deal  \\ith  it  at  any  time  when  the  discussion  has  lx;en  shorter  than 
expected,  and  we  can  thus  relieve  the  agenda  for  to-day.  To-morrow  the  Conference, 
by  its  own  wish  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  will  meet  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence  at  No.  2,  Whitehall  Gardens,"  where  there  will  be  sittings  on 
three  days.  Those  sittings  will  be  confined  to  the  actual  men\bers  of  the  Conference 
who  sit  at  this  table. 

Mr.  ElSllER  :  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question  on  that  point.  My  two  colleagues 
are  directly  interested  in  the  matter  of  defence. 

Mr.  HARCOURT:  All  those  who  are  here. 

The  PRESIDENT :  All  the  Ministers  at  the  table. 


Adjoui-ned  to  Thursday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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THIRD    DAY. 


Thursday,  Ist  June  1911. 


The  Imperial  Confkhence  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.P.,  President  of  tlie 

Conference. 

Tlie  Right  Honoural)le  L.  HaRcourt,  M.P.,  Secretary  of    State  for  the 

Colonies. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Grey,  M.P.,  Secretaiy  of  State  for 

Foreign  AflPairs. 

T.  McKiNXON  "Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Canada, 

The  Right  Honourable    Sir  Wilfrid    Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime    Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  Honoumble  L.  P.  Brodeur,  K.C,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Avstralia, 

The  Honoiu'able  A.  Fisher,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Honourable  E.  L.  Batchelor,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 

The  Honourable  G.  F.  Pearce,  Minister  of  Defence. 

New  Zealand. 

The   Right   Honourable  Sir  Joseph   G.  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,    Prime   Minister   of 
the  Dominion. 

The  Honourable  J.  G.  Findlay,  K.C,  LL.D.,  Attorney-General    and  Minister 
of  Justice. 

ZTnion  of  South  Africa. 

General  the  Right  Honourable  L.  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 

The  Honourable  F.  S.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Honourable   Sir    David  de  Villiers  Graaff,  Bart.,  Minister  of   Public 
Works,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Ne'cfowidlaHd. 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  Morris,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  Watson,  Colonial  Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Senior  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Keith,  D.C.L.,  Junior  Assistant  Secretary. 
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ThEEE   were   also   PRESENT: 

Lord  Lucas,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ; 

Sir   Francis   Hopwood,    G.C.M.G.,   K.C.B.,   Permanent   Under    Secretary    of 
State  for  the  Colonies ; 

Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of   State  for  the 
Colonies ; 

Mr.  J.  S.  EiSLEY,  Legal  Adviser,  Colonial  Office ; 

Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Foreign  Office; 

Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst,  C.B.,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Foreign  Office; 

llear-Admiral    Sir    Charles    OrrLEv,    K.C.M.G.,    M.V.O.,    Secretary    to   the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence; 

Mr.    Atleb   a.   Hunt,    C.M.G.,    Secretary    to    the    Department   of  External 
Affairs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia; 

Commander    S.    A.    Pethebridgb,  Secretary  to   the    Department  of   Defence, 
Commonwealth  of  Australia; 

Mr.  J.  R.  Leisk,  Secretary  for  Finance,  Union  of  South  Africa ;  and 

Private  Secretaries  to  Members  of  the  Conference. 


Declaration  of  London. 


"  That  it  is  regretted  that  the  Dominions  were  not  consulted  prior  to  the  accept- 
ance by  the  British  Delegates  of  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  London :  that  it  is 
not  desirable  Great  Britain  should  adopt  the  inclusion  in  Article  24  of  foodstuffs  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire  is  in  those  articles  ; 
that  it  is  not  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  adopt  the  provisions  of  Articles  48 
to  54  permitting  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels." 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  should  like,  Ixifore  moving  tliis  resolution,  to  say  tliat  I  should 
like  my  honourable  colleague,  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  Batchelor,  to  l)e 
associated  with  me  in  this  discussion.  I  shall  state  very  briefly  indeed  the  principles 
underlying  this  objection,  if  you  may  call  it  so,  and  leave  it  to  my  lionourable  friend 
to  discuss  it  in  detail,  if  the  Conference  tliinks  it  advisable  to  go  into  it  seriously. 

We  in  the  Commonwealth  are  sti-ongly  in  favour  of  international  courts  or 
associations  as  conferences,  or  any  body  at  all,  that  will  help  to  settle  disputes  arising 
amongst  the  self-governing  communities.  That  is  a  principle  we  strongly  adhere  to, 
and  anything  the  Mother  Country  may  do  to  bring  about  these  settlements  or  to 
establish  these  courts  to  lead  to  settlements  will  have  our  hearty  support. 

As  regards  this  particular  item,  the  Declaration  of  London,  I  think  I  had  lietter 
first  read  our  resolution  :  "  That  it  is  regretted  that  the  Dominions  were  not  consulted 
prior  to  the  acceptance  by  the  British  delegates  of  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of 
London  ;  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  adopt  the  inclusion  in 
Article  24  of  foodstuffs,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  Empire  is  in  those  articles:  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  Great 
Britain  should  adopt  the  provisions  of  Articles  iS-oA  permitting  the  destruc- 
tion of  neutral  vessels."  The  first  part  of  it,  ending  with  the  words  "  Declaration 
of  Tiondon,"  is  a  p;u't  to  which  we  attach  great  importance.  Hitherto  the 
Dominions  have  not,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  l)een  coasulted  prior  to 
negotiations  being  entered  into  by  the  Mother  Country  with  other  countries,  a« 
regards  treaties  or  anything  that  led  u])  to  a  treaty  or  a  declaration  of  this  kind.  T  hold 
strongly  the  view — with  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
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in  the  United  Kingdom — tliat  that  is  a  weak  link  in  the  chain  of  our  common  interests. 
Since  we  are  now  a  family  of  nations,  has  not  the  time  arrived  for  the  oversea 
Dominions  to  be  informed,  and  whenever  possible  consulted,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  when  the  Mother  Country  has  decided  to 
open  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers  in  regard  to  matters'  A\'hich  involve  the 
interests  of  the  Dominions  ?  We  do  not  desire  in  any  way  \b  restrict '  the  final 
arl)itrary  powers  of  the  Mother  Country ;  that  is  not  our  desire  at  all,  but  we  do 
think  and  we  shall  press  upon  you,  Mr.  Asquith,  as  representing  the  centre  of  the 
Empire,  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  in  many  matters  the 
management  of  the  whole  of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  that  it  Avould  be  advisable 
for  you  Avherever  possible,  at  any  rate  in  important  matters  Avhich  concern  us,  such 
as  this,  to  take  us  into  your  confidence  prior  to  committing  us. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  we  hold  that  it  is  hot  sufficient  for  you  even  to  make 
a  good  treaty  affecting  us  and  then  to  tell  us  after  it  has  been  made.  The  fact  that 
this  Declaration  of  London  has  been  taken  exception  to  has  given  a  most  suitable 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter.  What  would  have  happened,  may  I  ask  you,  if 
this  Declaration  had  not  been  made  by  you  and  all  the  other  Powers  concerned 
at  a  time  just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  this  Conference?  Supposing  it  had  been 
immediately  after  a  Conference,  there  would  then  have  been  four  years  of  discontent, 
misunderstanding,  and,  I  have  no  do,ubt,  a  little  asperity  between  the  Dominions  and 
the  Mother  Country.  It  is  fortimate,  I  think,  that  this  opportunity  lias  been  given 
to  us  almost  immediately  after  the  question  arose. 

As  to  the  details,  the  second  part  of  the  resolution  is  impm-tant  enough.  We 
felt  at  the  time  that  Article  24  was  hardly  defensible  and  that  Articles  48  to  54 
would  seriously  damage  the  prestige  of  the  British  peopl(>  and  Governments,  l)ut  that 
is  a  matter  we  do  not  Avish  to  dogmatise  upon  at  the  present  moment.  I  leave  it  to 
my  honourable  colleague  to  give  the  reasons  why  we  have  taken  exception  to  these. 
I  do  hope  and  I  do  ask  that  you,  Sir,  will  give  the  most  serious  and  favourable 
consideration  to  our  proposal.  At  least  I  hope  this  Conference  Avill  carry  the  first 
part  of  it,  that  is  doAvn  to  the  words  :  "Declaration  of  London,"  and  that  if  carried 
it  shall  have  this  meaning,  that  the' Dominions  shall  be  advised  and  consulted,  not 
only  during  the  course  of  a  Treaty  or  the  negotiation  of  a  Declaration  of  any  kind 
affecting  us,  but  that  you  shall  keep  us  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Mother 
Country.  We  shall  then  recognise  this  fact,  to  go  back  to  my  old  statement,  that  we 
are  a  family  of  nations  working  in  unity  and  amity  under  one  CroAvn :  and  Avhen 
you  approach  other  countries  you  approach  them,  if  not  actually  in  the  nahie  of  the 
])ominions,  with  the  assurance  and  confidence  that  in  all  essential  matters  you 
represent  their  vieAvs. 

We  have  avoided  raising  party  issues  in  bringing  this  question  before  iha 
Conference.  If  the  discussion  leads  to  fuller  information  being  given  to  the 
Dominions  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  step  taken  Avill  never  be  regretted. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  if  I  mid  a  fcAv  Avords  to  m  hat 
Mr.  Fisher  has  said,  because  this  matter  has,  more  or  less,  I  suppose,  become  a  party 
question  here  in  Britain. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  quite  said  to  be  a  party  question, 
but  it  has  got  into  the  arena  of  party  politics. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  Quite  unconsciously,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  We  desire  to  give  no  support  to  any  kind  of  party  view  on 
a  matter  of  the  kind,  and  avc  want  to  divorce  ourselves  altogether  from  any  party 
interest.  The  questions  involved  in  this  Declaration  of  London,  of  course,  are  of  such 
tremendous  import  that  they  affect  the  well-being  of  every  citizen  of  the  Empire. 
We  feel  in  Australia  that  Ave  are  very  specially  affected  by  any  arrangements  which 
may  be  made  which  will  control  the  operations  of  the  Navy  Avhen  at  Avar,  or  control 
the  counnerce  of  the  Empire  when  other  nations  are  at  Avar,  and  I  want  to  say  right 
off  that  the  issues  are  tremendous,  and  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  whole  position,  for  a  very  close  study  of  the  past  history  of  navaJ 
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campaigns  and  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  now  obtaining,  and  the  prol)a])iIitie.s  in 
tlie  event  of  further  naval  campaigns  —a  knowledge  which  can  hardly  l)e  sjiid  to  Im3 
possessed  perhaps  completely  by  any  individual. 

Anyone  would  hesitate  before  being  dogmatic  as  to  what  would  l)e  the  precise 
effect  of  this  Declaration,  and  particularly  of  some  of  its  provisions.  We  have  taken 
up  the  view  after  the  amount  of  discussion  that  has  ))een  going  on  recently,  and  the 
fierce  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  Avhole  subject  by  that  discussion,  tliat  it 
is  possible  that  something  new  may  have  been  bi-ought  out,  something  that  may  not' 
have  been  considered  perhaps  fully  by  the  negotiators  and  by  the  Government,  or 
at  any  rate  perhaps  not  considered  so  fully  as  it  is  now.  Of  com-se,  I  recognise  tliis, 
that  once  the  agreement  was  signed  all  information  from  an  official  source  practically 
one  would  expect  to  be  backing  up  and  making  the  case  strong  for  its  ratification, 
because  that  is  naturally  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
office.  That  brings  one  up  to  this  point,  that  possibly  it  would  have  been  an 
advantage  if,  before  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  some  larger  consideration  could 
have  been  given — I  will  not  say  to  other  interests,  but  to  the  Dominions  wlio  are 
equally  concerned,  so  that  the  way  in  which  it  strikes  them,  the  way  in  which  it 
affects  them,  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  negotiators. 

We  are  to-day  approaching  the  consideration  of  this  Declaration  of  London  at  too 
late  a  stage  to  alter  the  course  of  negotiations  in  any  way,  or  at  too  late  a  stage  to  do 
anything.  Ought  the  self-governing  Dominions  to  be  in  that  position  ?  The  only 
opportmiity  we  have  of  considering  it  is  when  it  is  too  late  to  modify  in  any  sense,  or 
to  suggest  modification.  We  can,  of  course,  urge  on  you  that  it  should  not  be 
ratified,  but  that  is  taking  a  very  extreme  course,  a  course  which  nothing  but  tlie 
feeling  that  the  safety  of  the  Empire  is  in  some  way  endangered  by  the  provisions 
would  justify  us  in  taking.  But  ought  we  not  to  have  had  some  opportunity  of 
urging  a  modification  possibly  in  some  direction  P 

Sir  Edwai'd  Grey  said,  I  think,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— I  forget  who  asked  the  question — that  it  was  not  practicable  to  consult  the 
Dominions  at  the  time  or  during  the  negotiations.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
actually  used  the  words  "  during  the  negotiations  "  or  not,  but  that  was  how  it  was 
reported,  that  he  had  said  it  was  not  practicable  to  consult  the  Dominions.  I  would 
like  to  ask  why  it  Avas  impracticable  to  consult  the  Dominions  at  some  time  or  other 
Ijefore  the  signing  of  the  Convention.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  have  been  altogether  impracticable.  Take  the  case  of  Australia ;  we  have 
a  sea-borne  commerce  of  about  130,000,000/.  in  and  out — 72,000,000/.  export  and 
60,000,000/.  import.  Per  head  of  population  Ave  have  the  greatest  commerce  of  any 
country.  In  itself  it  is  a  very  large  amount.  Many  of  the  Powers  Avhich  signed  this 
Convention,  or  many  of  the  PoAvers  Avhich  Avere  consulted — let  me  put  it  in  that 
way — had  a  much  less  interest  in  it  than  we  had.  Under  those  circumstances  had 
we  been  independent,  of  course  Ave  Avould  have  been  consulted.  Our  interests  in  the 
Avhole  matter  as  a  maritime  country  Avholly  dependent  on  commerce  for  our  imports 
and  for  our  exports,  practically  for  our  life,  are  such  that,  had  Ave  been  independent, 
Ave  would  have  been  consulted.  We  Avere  not  consulted.  The  first  intimation  Ave 
got  was  from  the  Blue  Book  after  it  had  been  fixed  up.  That  is  the  first  intimation 
Ave  had  that  there  Avas  any  such  proposal  Avhicli  necessarily  would  attect  us  very 
considerably — the  Blue  Book— ^after  the  Avhole  matter  hiwl  been  fixed  up. 

As  soon  as  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  Mr.  Deakin,  Avas 
called  to  the  signing  of  this  Convention,  he  telegraphed  to  Colonel  Eoxton,  who  avjus 
in  England,  in  August  1909 — nearly  two  years  ago.  Colonel  Eoxton  Avas  the 
honoural)le  Minister  attending  the  Council  of  Defence.  This  is  Mr.  Deakin's 
telegram :  "  Are  Dominions  to  be  consulted  before  ratification  of  Declaration  of 
London  by  Imperial  Government.  Inquire,  and  if  ratification  proposed  represent 
strong  feeling  of  Government  of  Conmionwealth  of  Australia  agjiinst  being 
committed  to  Declaration  Avithout  consultation  on  matter  of  greatest  importance  to 
Australia."  Colonel  Poxton  replied  on  the  23rd  :  "  Declaration  of  Loudon,  Avill  make 
strong  representations.  Understand  no  likelihood  of  ratification  during  present 
session."  Then  on  24th  September  he  telegraphed  the  text  of  a  letter  receiAcd  from 
the  Secretary  of  State    for  the  Colonies  :  "  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has 
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supplied  me  copy  letters  received  from  Foreign  Office  saying  Declaration  of  London 
lias  beeu  signed  by  aU  Powers  represented  International  Conference,  and  Imperial 
Government  about  to  address  non-signatory  Powers  with  a  view  to  theii*  accession, 
legislation  being  prepared  giving  effect  to  Declaration  and  Convention  for  establish- 
ment of  International  Prize  Courts.  Hope  to  pass  through  Parliament  after 
Christinas,  also  that  as  its  terras  are  satisfactory  to  naval  authorities,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Poreign  Affairs  feels  under  circumstances  of  the  case  cannot  advise  His 
Majesty  to  withhold  ratific^ition  as  quite  impossible  to  introduce  amejidments  at 
this  stage." 

Now  that  could  hardly  be  considered  a  satisfactory  position  for  us  to  ])e  in.  The 
fii-st  intimation  we  get  is  from  a  Blue  Book  after  the  whole  thing  has  been  concluded ; 
a  matter  in  wdiich  we  are  vitally  concerned  has  been  concluded  w  ithout  the  slightest 
consultation  with  us  in  any  shape  or  way.  Modiflcations,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
suggested  by  the  Attorney-General  in  Australia,  but  were  not  sent  on  because  of  this 
intimation  from  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  I  want  to  say,  therefore,  that  I 
think  we  are  not  asking  anything  unreasonable  in  asking  that  under  such  circum- 
stances this  sort  of  treaty  or  this  sort  of  arrangement  altering  conditions,  even  if  in 
the  opinion  of  the  naval  avithorities  the  alterations  may  be  wholly  in  our  favour, 
should  he  brought  in  good  time  to  our  notice,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  we  can  with 
some  confidence  urge  upon  the  Government  that  in  tlie  future  under  such  circum- 
stances or  anything  approaching  such  circumstances  the  self-governing  Dominions 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  view  they  hold  as  to  tiie  way  their 
interests  are  affected. 

Of  course  there  must  be,  as  has  been  quoted  pretty  frequently,  only  one  foreign 
policy  in  the  Empire,  and  there  nuist  be  one  final  authority.  I  do  not  Avant  to  canvas 
that — I  agree  with  that  absolutely  but  that  does  not  preclude  the  possil)iIity  of  some 
consultation,  as  far  as  practicable.  We  do  not  want  to  put  forward  any  impracticable 
proposals,  but  where  it  is  practical)le  we  think  the  suggestion  Ave  make  is  only 
reasonable.  This  is  a  case  where  the  negotiations  were  going  on  for  some  considerable 
time  ;  it  is  just  two  years  ago  now  since  we  first  heard  of  the  matter  and  it  has  not 
yet  lieen  ratified,  and  if  so  long  a  time  can  elapse  between  the  signing  and  the 
ratification,  possibly  some  time  existed  prior  to  tlie  signing  diu-ing  which  we  might 
have  been  consulted  and  have  put  forward  some  suggestions  as  to  how  it  aaouUI 
.  affect  us. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  any  moi'e  upon  that  point.  As  regards  the  proposals  to 
Avliich  Australia  has  taken  exception.  Article  21  under  which  foodstuffs  are 
conditional  contraband  and  Articles  48  to  5i  wdth  regard  to  the  sinking  of  neutral 
vessels,  and  the  other  objection  that  has  been  taken  in  Australia,  although  there  is  no 
article  dealing  with  it,  that  is  the  conversion  of  merchantmen  into  vessels  of  Avar,  I 
do  not  Avaut  to  go  into  them  because  all  arguments  for  and  against  haA'e  l)een  so 
tremendously  threshed  out  and  I  am  sure  everybody  is  thoroughly  conversant  Avith 
them,  and  that  I  can  throw^  no  additional  light  on  the  subject. 

I  Avant  to  say  that  I  think  A\e  really  hold  the  vicAv  as  regards  the  foodstuffs  that 
while  on  the  Avhole  the  alteration  made  may  be  an  advantage  as  against  the  conditions 
at  present  existing,  still,  when  concluding  a  couA^ention,  Avhen  setting  out  rules  Avliere 
no  rules  previously  existed,  it  would  have  been  very  much  better  if  tlie  terms  had 
lieen  somewhat  less  vague.  For  instance,  Avhat  is  "  a  contractor "  ?  AV^hat  is  "  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  "  ?  Hoav  are  Ave  to  knoAv  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avorld 
as  to  AA'hether  a  trader  usually  supplies  the  Government  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Which  article  are  you  on  now  ? 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Article  34. 

The  PRESIDENT :  You  do  not  object  to  the  provision  that  food  should  be 
treated  or  can  be  treated  as  conditional  contraband  instead  of  being  treated  as  absolute 
contraljand  ? 
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Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  No,  we  are  not  objecting  to  that  at  all. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  That  is  a  distinct  advance. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  I  am  not  saying  anything  against  that. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  only  want  to  know  your  position. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  these  proposals  arc  not  an 
a'lvance,  certainly  on  that  point  it  is  an  advance,  over  the  present  conditions,  l)ecause 
there  was  nothing  at  all  before. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  You  are  on  Article  34  ? 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Yes,  and  I  am  on  the  Article  which  governs  that.  Then, 
wliat  is  a  fortified  place  ?  What  is  a  base  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  ?  What 
is  an  enemy,  and  so  on  ?  There  are  two  or  three  things  there  that  are  very  vague, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  Avhether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  some  better 
definition,  or  whether  it  would  not  l)e  possible  to  have  some  clearer  understanding  as 
to  what  those  things  mean. 

I  want  to  quote  here  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  his  Memorandum  said  to  the 
negotiators :  "  It  is  essential  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  that  every  effective 
measure  necessary  to  protect  the  importation  of  food  supplies  and  raw  materials  for 
peaceful  industries  should  be  accompanied  by  all  the  sanctions  which  the  law  of 
nations  can  supply."  We  agree  with  that  absolutely — that  it  is  essential  in  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  of  Australia,  that  every  effective  measure  necessary 
to  protect  the  importation  of  food  supplies  and  raw  materials  for  peaceful  industries 
should  be  accompanied  by  all  the  sanctions  which  the  law  of  nations  can  supply. 
And  what  we  draw  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  the  law  of  nations  as  proposed  to  l)e 
laid'  down  here  leaves  it  too  indefinite.  Then  as  regards  the  sinking  of  neutrals, 
up  to  the  present  the  right  to  sink  neutrals  has  been  denied  by  Great  Britain.  On 
this  point  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  in  his  Memorandum :  "  xls  regards  the  sinking 
of  neutral  prizes,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  feeling  in  this  country  dm-ing 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Great  Britain  has  always  maintained  that  the  right  to 
destroy  is  confined  to  enemy  vessels  only,  and  this  view  is  favoured  by  other 
Powers." 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY:  That  should  have  been  "ever  since";  the  Mwd 
"  always  "  should  come  out,  because  some  of  the  British  authorities  in  the  old  days 
have  laid  down  that  it  might  be  a  meritorious  act  to  destroy  a  neutral  merchant 
vessel.  Some  legal  authorities  have  laid  that  doAvn,  and  I  think  we  have  exercised 
the  right  in  the  past,  but  I  think  that  the  extract  quoted  from  the  Instructions  to 
the  delegates  is  true  as  to  recent  years.  After  all,  that  is  only  our  view  which  has 
been  put  forward,  and  other  nations  have  taken  an  entirely  different  view.  It 
has  never  been  accepted  by  other  nations  generally. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I  will  read  the  other  words :  "  Great  Britain  ha.s  always 
maintained  that  the  right  to  destroy  is  confined  to  enemy  vessels  only,  and  this  view 
is  favoured  by  other  Powers.  Concerning  the  right  to  destroy  captured  neutral 
vessels  the  view  hitherto  taken  by  the  greater  Naval  Powers  has  l)een  that,  in  the 
•  event  oMt  being  impossible  to  bring  in  a  vessel  for  adjudication,  she  must  be  released. 
You  should  urge  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  upon  this  s\il)ject  which  British 
prize  coiu'ts  have,  for  at  least  200  years,  held  to  be  the  law."  That  is  exactly  the 
view  which  the  opponents  to  that  particular  provision  in  the  Declarati(m  have 
advanced  ;  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  put  clearer  than  by  youi-self  there,  and 
all  I  want  to  Sciy  is  that  it  has  been  uiil'ortimate  that  that  has  not  lieen  emlx)died  in 
th<i  Declaration  as  r(!ady  for  signature. 

As  regards  Article  34,  one  must  admit  that  something  perhaps  has  l)een  done, 
but  fornlerly  the  position  was  this,  or  at  present  the  position  is  this,  that  there  is  no 
law  on  the  matter  at  all.     The  practice  of  the  strongest  Naval  Powers,  according  to 
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Sir  Edward  Grey's  Memorandum,  has  been  to  object  to  the  sinking  of  neutral  prizes. 
Under  those  circumstances  in  any  war  to-day  any  Government  which  goes  in  for  sinking 
naval  prizes  has  to  i-emember  that  that  is  opjjosed  and  strongly  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  the  greater  Naval  Powers,  and  therefore  the  systematic  sinking  of  naval 
prizes  would  be,  one  would  jvidge,  impossible  to-day,  l)ecause  of  the  danger  of 
offending  the  greatest  Naval  Powers. 

Sir  EUWAKD  GREY :  It  did  not  prove  impossible  in  the  last  naval  Avar, 
liecause  it  happened  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  There  were  a  few  cases  there,  but  had,  that  continued  to 
any  great  extent  it  might  have  been  possible  for  some  very  strong  protest  to  have 
been  raised. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  It  was  raised. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  But  in  a  much  stronger  form  than  that. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY:  We  were  very  much  disappointed  at  the  Hague 
Conference  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War  to  find  how  little  general  agreement  there 
was  amongst  the  Powers  on  this  subject  of  the  sinking  of  neutral  vessels.  We  found 
that  there  was  no  general  consensus  of  opinion  against  the  right  to  sink  them,  and 
the  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  matter  at  the  Conference  was  to  show  that  the 
international  feeling  against  the  sinking  of  neutral  prizes  was  even  weaker  than  we 
had  expected. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I  can  understand  that  that  would  account  for  the 
acceptance  of  a  policy  wliich  in  itself  was  strongly  condemned  by  your  Memorandum. 
What  I  was  going  to  say  was  that  if  there  is  any  such  feeling  it  would  be  perilous  to 
go  in  for  any  «  holesale  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  because  of  the  danger  of  offending 
Great  Britain,  A\hicli  is  much  the  strongest  Naval  Power,  and  America,  who  holds 
the  same  view  I  think. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  I  think  America  does. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Those  are  two  very  strong  Naval  Powers  Avhich  combined 
make  a  Naval  Power  of  considerable  strength.  Under  those  circumstances,  as  I  say 
at  present,  it  would  be  somewhat  perilous  to  offend  those  nations,  but  once  we  have 
laid  it  down  in  so  many  Avords  that,  given  certain  conditions,  naval  prizes  can  be  sunk, 
will  not  nations  claim  the  right,  are  they  not  much  more  likely  to  claim  the  right, 
because  it  is  an  undoubted  right,  they  absolutely  jjossess  the  right,  there  is  no  fear 
of  any  reprisal  from  any  source,  they  need  not  fear  the  British  or  American  power  in 
this  matter,  and  they  can  sink,  whenever  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  operation  with  which  they  are  concerned,  any  prizes  they  may  have.  I  put  it 
with  some  hesitation  bvit  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  circumstances  we  have  got 
so  little  limitation  with  regard  to  the  sinking  of  neutral  prizes  that  the  effect  might 
he  I'ather  to  increase  than  prevent  destruction. 

Now  there  is  a  matter  my  colleague  wants  me  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  better  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  enemy  "  in  Ai'ticle  34, 
whether  it  means  the  people  of  the  country  or  whether  it  means  the  enemy's 
government.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  I  understand  it  has  been  stated  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  obtain  a  clearer  definition. 

Reverting  to  my  former  point,  of  course,  the  danger  of  the  possibility  of  neutral 
prizes  being  sunk  would  affect  the  price  of  goods  tremendously,  both  here  and  in 
Australia.  It  would  affect  us  if  it  became  difficult  for  neutrals,  or  if  it  became 
dangerous  for  neutrals,  to  engage  in  the  carrying  trade  when  we  were  at  vmi;  or  if 
any  other,  countries  were  at  war  when  we  were  neutrals,  and  if  there  is  the  possibility 
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of  ships  being  sunk  the  underwriters  will  raise  their  charges,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  trade.  So  that  anything  which  does  make  it  more  difficult  in  that  respect  is  likely 
to  cause  serious  damage  to  trade. 

On  the  other  question,  as  to  the  conversion  of  merchantmen  on  the  high  sojis,  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  Government,  through  its  representatives,  did  everything  it 
could  at  the  Conference  to  bring  aliout  some  alteration  in  that  respect.  T  think,  all 
the  same,  I  ought  to  echo  the  opinion  of  all  of  us  that  it  is  a  great  pity  they  vv(M'(;  not 
successful  in  securing  some  limitation.  Nothing,  I  think,  would  be  more  likely  to 
cause  apprehension  in  Australia  or  to  cause  greater  danger  to  other  portions  of  the 
Empire,  which  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  where  our  naval  supremacy  is 
undoubted.  Nothing  would  be  likely  to  cause  us  so  much  difficulty  or  to  do  so  much 
damage  as  that  power  of  converting  merchantmen  into  war  vessels  without  any 
previous  notice  whatever,  by  merely  hauling  down  one  flag  and  putting  up  another.' 
Until  some  international  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  in  that  respect  undoubtedly 
the  law  of  haval  warfare  is  very  largely  chaotic,  and  I  think  that  stands  out  al)ove 
anything  else  as  requiring  some  alteration. 

Mr.  Pearce  suggests  to  me  that  I  should  also  refer  to  the  question  of  the  base 
in  Article  31'.  I  might  just  say  that  that  of  course  wants  a  better  definition.  It 
appears  to  us  practically  to  close  up  the  United  Kingdom  altogether,  and  if  some- 
thing could  be  done  by  which  to  make  it  clearer,  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage 
to  all  concerned. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more  time  up(ju  this  question  but  I  want  to  put 
it  to  the  Government  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  yet  before  this  Declaration 
is  ratified  (it  is  signed  already)  and  the  Avhole  matter  is  set  aside  for  probably  a 
considerable  numlier  of  years,  to  try  and  get  some  alteration  on  one  or  two  of  these 
points  that  are  most  iji  dispute,  or  a  little  clearer  definition  at  any  rate.  If  a  clearer 
definition  were  obtained,  that  in  itself  would  be  a  considerable  gain.  Therefore 
Avhile  we  do  not  ask  the  Government  to  decline  to  ratify  this  Declaration  if,  in  their 
opinion  on  the  whole,  the  advantages  are  much  greater  than  the  disadvantages — and 
that  is  as  I  understand  the  position  the  Government  take  up,  because  the  question 
must  be  looked  at  as  a  whole  and  not  merely  with  regard  to  what  you  are  not  able  to 
accomplish— if  any  alteration  could  be  made  on  these  points  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  Empire  generally  because  it  would  bring  about  a  feeling  of  safety,  a  feeling  of 
general  contentment  and  satisfaction  where  the  very  greatest  apprehension  is  now  felt. 
Eor  instance,  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  opinion  amongst  people  who  appear  to  be  well 
qualified  to  judge  is  very  much  divided.  We  have  eminent  jurists  and  we  have  men 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  very  great  authorities  as  naval  experts — a  large 
number  of  admirals,  Ave  have  men  who  have  studied  the  constitutional  question, 
taking  up  opposite  sides  on  this  question,  and  therefore,  if  anything  could  be  done 
at  this  late  stage  to  still  further  obtain  some  advantage,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
"worth  doing  and  that  it  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Government. 

I  may  say,  of  covu'se,  that  the  principal  point  we  urge  is  the  point  I  touched  upon 
first,  in  the  first  paragraph,  that  in  the  future,  if  at  all  practicable,  the  Dominion 
shovild  be  consulted  on  such  matters. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  am  sure  the  Conference  is  very  much  indebted  to  the 
representatives  of  Australia  for  the  extremely  lucid  and  moderate  way  in  which  they 
have  put  forward  their  criticisms,  and,  having  regard  to  the  very  technical  and 
complicated  character  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  subject,  I  think  it  might  tend  to 
simplify  and  possibly  abridge  discussion  if  I  ask  Sir  lildward  Grey  to  interpose  now 
and  deal  at  once  with  the  points  which  Mr.  Pisher  and  Mr.  Batchelor  have  put  forward 
and  we  Avill  go  on  with  the  discussion  afterwards.     Will  that  suit  you,  Sir  Joseph  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Certainly. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  I  will  try  to  meet  the  points  which  Mr.  Pisher  and 
Mr.  Batchelor  have  raised,  and  I  would  take  first  the  points  wliich  liave  been  raised 
on  the  merits  of  the  Declaration  which,  I  think,  Mr.  Pisher  and  Mr.  Batchelor  would 
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themselves  like  to  have  kept  quite  distinct  from  their  first  point,  which  is  really  a  much 
broader  and  more  important  point,  that  of  consultation,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
Declamtion  of  London,  but  with  regard  to  future  Conventions  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Yes,  we  separated  them. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  I  ^vould  like  to  deal  with  that  point  last,  not  because  I 
think  it  the  least  important,  but  rather  because  I  think  it  the  most  important,  and  I 
would  like,  if  I  could,  to  remove  what  I  think  are  one  or  two  misappreliensions 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  Declaration,  as,  if  they  could  be  removed  in  the  discussion 
at  an  early  stage,  they  would  cease  to  cumber  the  ground,  and  would  enable  us  to 
deal  more  clearly  and  efiPectively  with  the  larger  point.  I  will,  therefore,  take  what 
I  call  the  smaller  points  of  the  merits  fu-st. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Batchelor  has  pointed  out,  that  there  are  points 
in  which  in  our  own  view  the  Declaration  of  London  might  be  made  better  than  it  is 
if  we  could  get  other  Powers  to  agree  to  them,  but  the  Declaration  of  London  was 
the  result  of  a  long  conference  between  representatives  of  the  Powers  and  represents 
the  utmost  agreement  that  could  be  obtained,  and  to  re-open  points  which  we 
discussed  at  the  conference  and  on  which  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  represent 
the  utmost  amount  of  agreement  that  could  be  obtained  would  be  impracticable  now. 
So  that  our  choice  is  really  between  ratifying  the  Declaration  practically  as  it  stands 
or  withdrawing  from  it  altogether.  There  are  one  or  two  points,  not  of  alteration, 
but  of  interpretation,  svich  as  that  of  whether  "  enemy  "  in  the  particular  case  given 
means  "  enemy  people  "  or  "  enemy  government,"  which  we  do  intend  to  have  cleared 
up,  and  the  clearing  up  of  that  point,  i.e.  that  enemy  means  enemy  government  and 
not  enemy  people,  will  be  made  a  condition  of  our  ratifying  the  Declaration  ;  but  that 
is  not  a  case  of  altering,  that  is  a  case  of  simple  interpretation. 

Now,  I  woidd  like  to  explain  why  I  think  there  has  been  so  much  opposition  in 
this  country  to  the  Declaration  of  London.  It  proceeded,  in  the  first  place,  from 
two  entirely  separate  sources.  One  was  the  people,  of  whom  there  are  a  certiiin 
number,  who  consider  that  we,  being  tlie  strongest  maritime  Power,  ought  to  allow 
no  international  restrictions  whatever  upon  the  use  of  our  fleet  in  interfering  either 
with  enemy  vessels  or  with  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  but  ought  to  lie  free  to  make 
our  own  rules  and  to  be  independent  of  international  rules  altogether — that, 
having  the  power,  we  ought  to  make  the  rides.  At  this  time  of  day,  however 
strong  our  fleet  was,  considering  the  sort  of  solidarity  there  is  in  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world  compared  to  what  it  was  generations  ago,  it  woidd  be  straining  our 
power  to  attempt  anything  of  that  kind,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  abandoned  that 
position  not  in  the  Declaration  of  London,  but  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  which  was 
made  between  50  and  60  years  ago ;  and  one  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  is  attacked  consists  of  the  people  who  have  always  thought  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  a  mistake,  and  who  would  like  to  see  it  torn  up.  It  is  too  late 
to  go  back  upon  that.  We  have  agreed  that  there  should  be  international  treaties 
on  these  subjects,  and  it  is  essential,  if  we  are  to  be  on  good  terms  with  other  PoAvers, 
that  we  should  not  refuse  to  become  a  party  to  any  international  arrangements 
whatever. 

The  next  source  from  which  opposition  comes  is  that  of  people  who  are  building 
their  arguments  really  on  a  false  premise.  The  premise  on  which  they  build  their 
arguments  is  this,  that  we  have  declared  cei-tain  things  to  be  in  our  vieAv  international 
law,  and  that  therefore  what  we  liave  declared  to  be  international  law  has  been 
hitherto  the  rule.  It  has  never  been  the  rule  for  anyone  else  except  ourselves, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  this  Declaration  does  is  not  to  alter  international  law 
which  previously  by  consent  existed,  l)ut  to  introduce  for  the  first  time  a  certain 
amount  of  consent  into  international  rules  which  had  never  existed  before. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  foodstuffs  ;  we  might  have  contended  that  food- 
stuffs ought  never  to  be  contraband  of  wax  or  at  most  conditional  contraband  of  Avar, 
and  you  might  say  that  that  is  a  rule  which  we  have  said  is  one  that  ought  to 
be  accepted,  but  it  is  not  one  that  ever  has  been  accepted.     Other  PoAvers,  and 
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some  of  them  comparatively  recently,  have  claimed  that  food  should  he  treated  as 
absolute  contrahand  of  war,  so  that  what  really  has  hitherto  existed  has  been  cluvos  in 
the  matter,  and  the  resvilt  is  this,  that  when  two  Powers  liave  been  at  war  we  have  never 
known  for  certain  the  world  has  never  known  for  certain — what  the  action  of  those 
two  belligerents  would  be  with  regard  to  neutral  merchant  vessels,  a  subject  in  which 
we  are  more  interested  tlian  anylwdy  else  I)ecause  of  the  enormous  amount  of  our 
merchant  shipping.  We  have  never  known  what  their  action  would  be.  TJiey  have 
drawn  up  and  issued  their  own  rules ;  in  doing  it  they  have  interpreted  international 
law  according  to  their  own  convenience  and  to  what  suited  them  best,  and  when  we 
have  not  approved  of  their  rules,  or  not  approved  of  their  practice  when  they 
interfered  with  our  neutral  merchant  vessels,  we  have  had  to  depend  for  redress 
upon  decisions  of  prize  courts  Avhicli  were  the  prize  courts  of  the  enemy  them- 
selves. The  prize  court  of  a  belligerent  is  never  a  satisfactory  tribunal  for  a  neutral 
to  have  to  appeal  to.  It  is,  of  course,  the  i)ei'son  against  whom  the  claim 
is  made,  tliat  is  the  1)elligerent  Power,  being  judge  in  his  own  cause.  We  felt  that 
was  so  unsatisfactory,  and  some  of  the  decisions  given  by  the  Ru.ssian  Prize  Courts 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  were  so  vmsatisfactory,  that  Avhen  I  was  first  confronted 
with  the  situation  when  I  came  into  office,  especially  with  regard  to  the  sinking  of 
merchant  vessels,  of  which  two  or  three  cases  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  I  felt  we  Avere  face  to  face  with  a  situation  which  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  continue  without  some  attempt  to  put  it  right.  The  sinking  of  ships 
had  especially  annoyed  iis  from  the  fact  that  we  could  not  get  compensation  from  the 
Russian  Prize  Coiu-ts  in  all  cases.  We  did  obtain  compensation  in  one  or  two  cases, 
tliough  not  on  the  ground  that  it  Avas  illegal  to  sink  the  ships,  but  because'  they 
had  been  improperly  interfered  Avith,  not  on  the  ground  of  principle  but  mei"ely  in 
particular  cases. 

When  we  came  to  the  Hague  Conference  Ave  found  that  there  was  by  no  means 
tlie  consensus  of  opinion  that  might  have  been  expected  against  the  right  of 
belligerents  to  sink  neutral  ships.  So  that  we  were  confronted  Avith  this  first  of  all, 
that  international  law  AAas  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  aac  could  not  depend  on  any 
international  agreement,  and  also  the  decisions  of  the  enemy's  prize  courts  Avere 
unsatisfactory.  That  being  so  we  agreed  with  others  to  promote  a  Prize  Court 
Convention  which  Avould  substitute  in  cases  of  this  kind  an  International  Prize  Court 
as  a  Court  of  ^\.ppeal  from  the  prize  court  of  the  belligerent,  from  Avhich  hitherto 
there  had  been  no  appeal.  That  obviously  must  be  a  considerable  gain  if  w^e  are 
neutrals.  If  a  British  merchant  vessel  is  interfered  Avith  by  a  belligerent,  Ave 
must  in  the  future  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  redress  from  an  Interntional 
Prize  Court  than  A^e  have  from  the  prize  court  of  the  belligerent,  Avhich  is  all  we* 
had  to  look  to  before.  But  then,  having  settled  that  there  Avas  to  l)e  an  Inter- 
national Prize  Court,  Avhich  Ave  did  settle  at  the  Hague  Conference,  it  followed  from 
that  that  it  Avas  desu-able  that,  as  it  had  also  been  show  n  there  wa.s  no  agreement 
al)out  international  law  on  these  points,  there  should  be  betAveen  nations  an 
agreement  draAvn  up  as  to  Avhat  Avas  the  international  laAV  Avhich  the  International 
Prize  Court  should  administer.  That  is  how  the  Declaration  of  London  came 
into  being.  It  did  not  arise  out  of  nothing;  it  followed  really  on  the  decision 
of  the  Hague  Conference  that  there  should  be  an  International  Prize  Covu-t 
Convention. 

NoAV,  I  would  like  the  Conference  to  know  Avhat  Ave  did  before  the  Declaration 
of  London.  We  had  an  Inter-Departmental  Conference  in  Avhich  the  Departments 
concerned  Avere  fully  represented,  and  Ave  drcAV  up  instructions  to  our  Delegates, 
Avhich  instructions  of  course  contained  AAhat  Ave  Avished  to  obtain.  Our  Delegates 
contended  for  that  at  the  Conference.  They  did  not  obtain  all  they  Avished,  and 
you  never  do,  of  covxrse,  at  an  International  Conference,  but  they  obtained,  in  our 
opinion,  certain  advantages  A\hich  were,'  as  the  result  of  the  Conference,  worth 
taking, 

I  shall  deal  Avith  the  three  points  only  Avhich  I  think  Mr.  Batehelor  has  raised- 
how  Ave  stand  Avith  regard  to  food  Sfupply  in  time  of  Avar,  hoAV  Ave  stand  AA^th  reganl 
to  the  sinking  of  merchant  vessels,  and  then  AA'hether  the  operations  of  our  Xavy 
and,  of  coiU'se,  the  Dominion  Xavies  too,  Avould  be  crippled  in  time  of  AAar.  I  think 
those  Avere  the  three  points, 
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!Now  let  us  see  how  we  stand  with  regard  to  foodstutfs.  Mr.  Batchelor  said, 
quite  truly,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  are  rather  vague,  and  that  Article  34 
leaves  it  rather  vague  what  is  a  contractor.  ]}ut  Article  34  is  not  the  article  which 
determines  whether  food  is  or  is  not  to  lie  contral)and  of  war.  It  determines  only 
this :  whether  the  onus  of  proof  is  to  be  on  the  captor  or  on  the  captain  of  the 
merchant  ship  interfered  with.  That  is  the  only  point  determined  by  Article  34. 
1  am  informed  that  the  general  practice  hitherto  has  l)een  that  in  all  cases  when 
a  belligerent  captures  a  merchant  vessel,  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  vessel  does  not 
carry  contra1)and  of  war  rests  on  the  merchant  vessel.  That  has  been  the  general 
practice  hitherto.  The  Declaration  of  London  lays  it  down  that  the  general  practice, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  that  the  onus  of  proof  is  to  be  not  on  the  merchant  vessel 
but  on  the  captor,  and  Article  34  makes  an  exception  to  that  in  saying  that  in  certain 
cases,  which  are  those  contemplated  by  Article  34,  the  onus  of  proof  is  still  to  remain 
as  it  lias  heretofore  been,  on  the  merchant  vessel.  So  that  it  does  not  settle  really 
when  food  is  to  Ije  contraliand  of  war ;  it  settles  in  what  cases  the  onus  of  pr(K)f  is  to 
remain  as  it  now  is,  on  the  merchant  vessel.  That  gives  Article  34  a  very  limited 
application. 

I  quite  admit  that  we  say  the  terms  could  be  mide  less  vague,  Init  you 
must  remember  the  terms  cut  lioth  ways,  and  that  if  the  terms  are  vague  when  avo 
are  neutrals,  and  give,  as  you  consider,  an  undiu?  latitude  to  the  belligerent  or,  when 
we  arc  the  belligerent,  give  an  undue,  latitude  to  the  Power  who  is  our  enemy,  tliat 
same  latitude  is  also  of  course  alloAved  to  the  British  fleet,  and  Avhen  terms  are  vague 
and  when  you  are  at  war,  the  vagueness  of  the  terms  has  generally  heretofore  been  an 
advantage  to  tlie  stronger  fleet  rather  than  to  the  inferior  fleet. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Would  not  your  practice  be  to  maintain  the  position  that 
we  take  up  mth  regard  to  these  matters  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  We  should  maintain  the  Declaration  of  London  aftei"  it 
is  ratified. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Taking  the  fullest  advantage  of  every  liberty  although  Ave 
disagree  with  it. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  Whatever  liberties  we  have  agreed  under  the  Declaration 
of  London  to  concede  to  enemies,  we  shoidd  of  course  use  for  ourselves.  It  is  not  a 
one-sided  Declaration,  and  whatever  advantages  or  disadvantages  it  has  extend  equally 
to  both. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I  quite  understand  that,  but  what  I  am  putting  is  this, 
that  we  have  contended  that  it  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  convert  merchantmen  on 
the  high  seas  into  vessels  of  war ;  Ave  have  full  liberty  to  do  so,  but  it  is  quite  possilde 
that  Ave  would  not  take  advantage  of  our  liberty  in  vieAV  of  the  fact  that  Ave  have 
always  held  that  is  practically  an  act  of  piracy. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :, That  is  a  point  not  touched  by  the  Declaration  of 
London. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I  put  that  forward  as  an  illustration. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  illustration  because  it  is  not 
affected  l)y  the  Declaration  of  London  at  all.  My  Avhole  point  with  regard  to  the 
conversion  of  merchantmen  is  that  Ave  remain  exactly  as  Ave  were,  and  Avhatever  Ave 
do  to-morroAV  with  regard  to  the  conversion  of  merchantmen  is  exactly  what  Ave 
should  have  done  before  the  Declaration  of  London  was  passed,  because  it  does  not 
touch  that  point  at  all. 
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Mr.  BATCHELOll :  Then  there  is  the  sinking  of  neutrals. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  I  will  come  to  the  point  of  the  sinking  of  neutral 
vessels  in  a  moment ;  I  would  like  to  deal  with  foodstuffs  iirst.  Jilven  supposing 
the  terms  are  vague  they  do  not  take  the  place  of  terms  which  were  more  definite. 
There  were  no  terms  at  all  hefore  agreed  upon,  and  at  the  present  moment,  with 
the  Declaration  of  London  uiu-atified,  if  we  were  at  war  with  a  helligerent,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  practice  of  some  belligerents,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  them  from 
declaring  all  our  ports  bases  of  supply  and  all  food  coming  to  this  country,  whether 
destined  for  the  enemy  government  or  not,  to  be  contraband  of  war.  The  French 
took  up  that  position  in  their  war  with  China  only  a  generation  ago.  The  Germans, 
when  appealed  to,  refused  to  dispute  it. 

At  the  present  moment  if  we  were  at  war  with  a  Power  we  might  have  all  f(x)d 
declared  contraband  of  war,  whether  destined  for  the  enemy  or  not,  simply  becau-se 
it  is  coming  to  the  population  of  this  country.  Under  the  Declaration  of  London,  our 
enemy  would,  at  any  rate,  have  to  make  out  his  case  that  it  was  destined  for  the  enemy 
government  before  he  interfered  with  it.  Therefore,  the  Declaration  of  London  does 
not  set  the  hands  of  a  belligerent  free  to  interfere  with  our  food  supplies ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  hampers  him  very  much  in  dealing  with  our  food  supplies,  and  he  could 
only  take  the  course  which  at  the  present  moment  no  rule  of  International  law 
prevents  him  from  taking  as  i-egards  declaring  of  food  contraband  of  war  by  driving 
a  coach  and  four  through  certain  articles  of  the  Declaration.  It  must  hamper 
our  enemy  more  than  he  was  hampered  before  in  declarmg  the  food  supply  contraband. 
So  that,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  admitting  that  the  terms  are  vague,  admitting 
that  there  is  some  ambiguity,  as  undoubtedly  there  is,  we  are  better  off  than  we 
were  before,  because  we  are  not  substituting  vague  terms  for  definite  terms,  but 
we  are  putting  vague  terms,  in  so  far  as  they  are  vague,  in  a  place  where  there  Avere 
no  terms  at  all. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Sir  Edward,  perhaps  this  would  be  the  point  to  put  in  a  question  : 
What  do  you  regard  as  the  exact  legal  force  of  the  General  Report  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  The  "  General  Report  "  is  the  Report  of  the  Conference, 
and  our  view  is  that  it  was  accepted  and  became  part  of  the  conventional  arrangement, 
in  the  sense  of  being  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Declaration  of  London ; 
that  is  one  of  the  points  which  we  shall  make  a  condition  of  our  ratification,  that 
that  view  should  be  accepted  by  the  other  Powers. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  You  propose  to  make  that  a  condition  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY:  Yes,  I  propose  to  make  that  a  condition.  Then  I  Avould 
take  the  question  of  the  sinking  of  vessels  when  we  are  neutrals. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  Before  you  leave  that  point.  Sir  Edward,  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  food,  supposing  you  were  at  Avar  with  a  great  Continental  Power  to-day 
before  the  Declaration  of  London  is  ratified,  and  that  they  seized  food  which  was 
carried  in  a  vessel,  in  that  case  it  would  be  referred  wholly  and  simply  to  the  courts 
of  that  Power  ? 

Su-  EDWARD  GREY:  Yes. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  As  it  is  to-day,  it  would  be  referred  to  a  court  in  which  we 
would  have  some  representatives  under  the  Declaration  of  London. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  If  we  were  at  war  with  a  great  Continental  Power,  all 
merchant  vessels  belonging  to  that  Power  Avould  be  seized  by  us  and  all  British 
merchant  vessels  under  the  British  Elag  would  l)e  seized  by  the  Eleet  of  the 
Continental  Power  if  we  could  not  prevent  them,  Avliich  we,  of  course,  Avould  make  it 
our  object  to  do.     The  belligerents  do  not  appeal  to  each  other  in  prize  courts. 
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Mr.  BRODEUR :  It  would  be  in  neutral  vessels  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  Yes. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  In  such  a  case  under  the  Declaration  of  London  it  would  be 
referred  to  a  court  in  which  you  would  have  some  representatives  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  On  appeal,  yes.  I  took  the  case  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  Avhen  there  were  several  cases  of  our  vessels,  when  we  were  neutral,  being 
seized  by  the  Russian  Navy.  The  owners  of  our  vessels  have  had  to  fight  their  cases 
before  the  Russian  Prize  Courts  composed  purely  of  Russians,  and  to  accept  their 
decision,  from  Avhich  there  is  no  appeal.  Under  the  Prize  Court  Convention  and  the 
Declaration  of  London  they  would  first  of  all  have  had  to  fight  it  before  tlie  Russian 
Prize  Court,  but,  if  we  were  not  satisfied  Avith  the  decision  of  the  Russian  Prize 
Court,  tlie  Russian  Government  would  be  bound,  after  ratifying  those  agreements, 
to  admit  the  appeal  and  defend  their  case  before  the  international  court  on  which 
we,  as  well  as  they,  would  be  represented. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  That  is  a  clear  gain  for  neutrals. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  That  is  a  clear  gain  for  neutrals ;  and  as  to  belligerents 
I  can  only  say  that  it  is  better  to  have  some  rules  than  to  have  none  at  all  if  you  want 
to  secure  that  your  food  supply  is  not  interfered  with  in  time  of  war.  At  present 
there  are  none  at  all.  Under  the  Declaration  of  London  there  will  be  certain  rules, 
and  although  they  may  not  be  entu-ely  satisfactory,  they  are  better  than  none.  That 
is  the  point  about  food  supplies. 

Now,  as  to  the  sinking  of  ships ;  the  Russian  Navy,  as  I  have  said,  sank  some  of 
our  ships  when  we  were  neutral.  I  was  not  in  office,  of  course,  wlien  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  was  going  on :  the  previous  Government  was  in  office,  but  Avlien  I 
came  into  office  the  situation  I  found  was  that  some  of  our  ships  had  been  sunk  some 
months  before  in  the  war,  and  that  we  were  claiming  compensation.  The  Russian 
Government  claimed  the  right  to  sink.     We  denied  the  right  to  sink. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  suppose  you  denied  it  on  principle  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  We  denied  it  on  principle.  I  gather  since  I  made  those 
declarations  that  our  own  ground  has  not  been  so  strong,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
in  recent  years,  because  in  past  years  I  think  our  naval  officers  have  sunk  neutral 
vessels,  and  Ave  have  had  some  high  legal  authorities  who  have  claimed  that  we 
should  have  the  right  to  sink. 

,      The  PRESIDENT :  Lord  Stowell. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  In  1815. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  Yes.  I  was  told  that  was  our  vieAv  at  the  time  and 
I  put  it  forward.  Assuming  that  Avas  our  vicAV,  my  first  thought  Avas  this  I 
never  put  it  into  official  form — if  another  country  is  going  to  claim  the  right 
to  sink  neutral  vessels  and  we  say  they  ought  not  to  be  sunk,  we  had  better  be 
prepared,  as  soon  as  a  British  neutral  merchant  vessel  is  interfered  Avitli  and  sunk  by 
a  belligerent,  to  go  to  Avar  about  it  and  through  our  force  prevent  it,  but  then  on 
reflection  I  thought :  "  That  will  not  really  be  a  remedy."  We  did  not  go  to  war 
Avith  Russia  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  Avhen  she  sank  neutral  merchant  vessels, 
and  the  country  never  really  Avill  go  to  Avar  because  one  or  tAvo  merchant  vessels  are 
sunk  ;  they  will  say  :  "  That  is  a  case  for  the  prize  court,  claim  compensation  but  do 
not  interfere  Avith  the  course  of  trade  and  everything  else  by  making  it  a  easKs 
belli  " ;  and  in  practice  our  course  will  be  to  protest,  as  Avas  done  in  the  case  of  tlie 
Russo-Japanese  War,  and  to  bring  claims  before  the  prize  court  and  i-ely  on  getting 
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compeusatiou  and  not  on  interfering  by  force.  That  would  be  the  tendency.  Then 
we  found  at  the  Hague  Conference  that  there  was  no  general  consensus  of  opinion 
against  the  sinking  of  ships  and  that  we  were  not  very  likely  to  get  general  support 
for  that  view.  Under  the  Declaration  of  London  we  tried  to  get  a  rule  made  that 
sinking  should  be  entirely  illegal. 

Mr.  Batchelor  quoted  the  United  States  Government  in  this  connection,  but  the 
United  States  Government  were  not  prepared  to  support  us  at  the  Naval  Conference 
in  going  so  far  as  that,  and  they  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Declaration  of  London  being  accepted  with  regard  to  the  sinking  of  neutral  merchant 
ships,  So  that  the  position  in  the  first  place  with  regard  to  sinking  is  that  at  the 
present  moment  we  protest  against  any  sinking.  Other  nations  claim  and  exercise 
the  right  to  sink  when  they  are  l)elligerents,  and  there  being  only  their  prize  courts 
to  appeal  to,  we  do  not  get  compensation.  Under  the  Declaration  of  London  the 
]'iglit  which  other  Powers  have  claimed  to  sink  neutral  vessels  will  be  restricted  to 
certain  conditions  to  which  they  have  agreed,  so  that  no  Power  can  claim  the  absolute 
right  which  it  has  done  before,  and  under  the  Prize  Court  Convention,  if  they  do 
exercise  this  restricted  right,  there  will  be  an  appeal  to  the  International  Tribunal. 
That  puts  us  in  a  much  better  position. 

Mr.  BATCHELOll :  Of  course,  our  position  is  much  easier  than  other  countries, 
as  we  have  ports  everywhere. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  For  taking  vessels  into  port  ? 

Mr.  BATCHELOR:  Yes. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY:  We  secure  our  object  if  wc  capture  them.  We  do  not 
want  to  sink  them. 

The  PRESIDENT:  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  a  belligerent  to  sink  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  his  interest  to  take  it  into  port  and 
get  the  ship  and  the  goods.  That  is  Avhat  is  often  ignored  in  the  discussion  of  this 
matter ;  it  is  against  your  interest  and  you  only  do  it  in  the  case  oi  force  majeure. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  To  take  Mr.  Batchelor's  point  which  he  raised  just 
now,  of  course  we  should  take  whatever  steps  it  might  be  necessary  for  us  to  take 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  whatever  we  may  have  said 
before  about  the  sinking  of  vessels.  When  that  is  ratified  we  should  claim  equal 
liberty  of  action  for  our  fleet  in  dealing  with  mercliant  vessels  to  that  given  to  others 
l)y  the  Declaration.  We  may  have  expressed  our  views  before  as  to  what  ought  to  Imj 
done,  but  when  you  come  to  an  international  agreement,  and  other  people  claim 
certain  lil)erties  to  themselves  and  you  concede  those  liberties  to  them,  of  course 
you  claim  them  for  yourselves. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  By  doing  so  you  do  not  abandon  those  views  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  You  do  not  abandon  the  right  to  try  to  get  your  views 
adopted  at  some  future  time  if  you  like,  and  you  ought  to  try  it  at  another 
conference. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  You  obey  the  law— you  march  in  line. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  You  hope  that  it  will  be  improved. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  So  that  what  we  have  got  with  regard  to  the  sinking 
of  merchant  vessels  is  first  of  all  the  right  which  is  claimed  by  other  nations 
i-estricted,  and  if  tliat  right  is  exercised  at  all  we  get  a  better  prospect  of  redress  by 
having  an  international  tribunal  to  go  to. 
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Now  as  to  the  third  point,  whether  the  operations  of  the  British  Fleet  are  likely 
to  be  unduly  restricted  when  Ave  are  at  war,  I  think  what  Mr.  Batehelor  liad  in  his 
mind  with  regard  to  that  was  prol)ably  that  we  have  given  up  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyage  to  a  certain  extent.  We  have  agreed  under  the  Declaration  of 
London  that  we  Avould  not  seize  goods  which  are  conditional  contraband  when  they 
are  consigned  to  a  neutral  Power  even  though  destined  for  an  enemy,  and  heretofore 
we  have  claimed  the  right  to  seize  those  goods.  Therefore  that  is  a  restriction  upon 
our  power  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  our  enemy  when  we  are  at  war. 
I  l)elieve  the  Admiralty  have  never  made  use  of  the  right;  the  right  would  not 
l)e  of  much  use  in  practice  or  much  good  to  them,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  consign 
goods,  e\en  though  they  are  destined  for  the  enemy,  to  a  neutral  port  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  impossible  when  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  boards  and  searches  the 
vessel  to  prove  that  they  are  destined  for  the  enemy,  so  that  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyage  would  in  practice  be  of  very  little  use  to  us  in  time  of  war. 

Here  again  is  another  instance,  in  giving  up  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage 
with  regard  to  conditional  contraband,  that  it  cuts  both  ways,  and  we  gain  in  certain 
ways.  Other  poAvers  have  given  up  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  too  and  the 
result  will  be  this,  that  if  Ave  found  for  a  time  there  was  difficulty  in  clearing  the 
Avhole  Atlantic  Ocean  of  any  of  the  roving  cruisers  of  the  enemy,  it  would  be  possible 
for  goods  coming  here  to  be  consigned  to  a  neighbouring  port,  any  neighbouring  port 
in  Evirope  of  a  PoAver  with  Avhieh  Ave  .Avere  at  peace,  and  all  Ave  shovild  have  to  do 
instead  of  keeping  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  clear  for  neutral  vessels  would  be  to 
protect  the  passage  across  the  Channel  from  some  neutral  port  to  one  of  our  OAvn. 
Of  course,  if  the  British  Navy  could  not  do  that  the  war  would  be  over  because  we 
should  be  beaten. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR:  We  have  no  neutral  ports. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  You  may  not  gain  in  this  particular  but  you  do  not  lose 
over  this  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage,  and  Avlien  you  come  to  South  Africa,  for 
instance,  the  questions  of  continuous  voyage  and  neutral  ports  may  be  of  real 
importance. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  On  that  point  would  you  mind  informing  the  Conference, 
Sir  EdAvard,  Avhat  there  is  in  the  statement  which  is  so  generally  made  by  people, 
including  representatives  from  the  oversea  countries  and  published  in  the  Press,  that 
in  time  of  Avar  there  Avould  be  no  neutral  ports  in  England  at  all  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  I  was  dealing  with  the  base  of  supplies  Avhere  the  terms 
are  vague.  That  is  going  back  to  the  other  point.  I  Avill  revert  to  it  in  a  minute, 
but  I  had  better  finish  the  one  point  I  was  on  about  the  continuous  A'oyage. 
Certainly  in  South  Africa  it  would  have  a  very  distinct  liearing.  I  do  not  see  that 
in  Australia  it  could,  because  you  have  not  got  ports  near  you  belonging  to  neutrals, 
and  all  your  stuff  comes  direct.  But  you  do  not  lose  anything  by  this,  and  if  the 
Dominion  of  Australia  does  not  lose  by  this,  there  is  no  reason  why  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  should  not  have  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  from  making 
use  of  neutral  ports  in  this  A^'ay. 

Where  articles  are  absolute  contraband — arms,  munitions  of  war — by  the 
Declaration  of  London  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  can  lie  applied,  and  that 
is  a  distinct  gain  as  far  as  the  operations  of  our  Fleet  are  concerned,  because  there 
has  been  no  unanimity  hitherto  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage,  no 
rule  which  Ave  could  have  relied  upon  being  accepted  by  other  Powers  when  we 
were  at  Avar. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward's  point  I  really  have  dealt  with  before.  People  say  the  terms 
are  so  vague  as  to  Avhat  is  the  base  of  supplies,  that  every  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  might  be  construed  as  a  base  of  supplies.  If  you  are  going  to  say  that 
every  toAvn  from  which  there  is  a  railway  is  to  be  a  Imse  of  supplies,  then  of  course 
every  port  in  the  world  is  to  be  construed  as  a  base  of  supplies.     I  do  not  think  that 
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is  a  possible  interpretation  of  the  Declaration  of  London  as  it  stands,  but  ahyhoW, 
under  the  Declaration  of  London,  no  Power  could  treat  Liverpool  or  Jiristol,  say, 
as  a  base  of  supplies  for  the  enemy,  unless  we  had  made  an  actual  camp  thcire, 
without  really  violating  the  definition  of  "base  of  supplies "  as  given  in  the 
Declaration  of  London. 

Mr.  EISHEH  :  Is  that  admitted  by  others  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  I  think  it  would  be  felt  by  everybody  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  London,. that  if  one  Power  did  that,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Declaration  of  London,  but  even  supposing  that  extreme  case  occurred,  at  present  a 
belligerent  with  whom  we  are  at  war  need  not  trouble  to  declare  anything  as  a  Imse 
of  supplies  as  regards  food,  but  covdd  simply  say  all  food  is  contraband  of  war.  So 
even  admitting  that  extreme  case,  we  are  still  no  worse  off  than  we  were  l)efore. 
That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  even  though  these  terms  are  vague,  they  are  not 
displacing  terms  more  definite  than  those  that  are  coming  in,  and  if  they  do  not 
occupy  the  ground  very  completely,  they  at  any  rate  occupy  ground  on  which  there 
was  nothing  at  all  before  to  interfere  with  an  enemy. 

NoA\'  I  will  come  to  the  final  point,  as  to  consultation. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Before  leaving  the  minor  points,  it  would  be  gratifying  for 
us  to  hear  an  expression  of  opinion  from  you  as  to  whether  there  is  the  least  reasonable 
probability  of  agreement  being  come  to  with  regard  to  conversion  of  merchantmen. 
That  is  a  matter  which  concerns  us  very  much. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  It  was  tried  and  it  failed.  No  agreement  could  lie  come 
to,  and  we  remain  there  just  as  we  were.  We  have  not  got  our  way  over  that,  and  the 
Declaration  of  London  does  not  affect  it ;  but  if,  as  we  consider,  we  gain  certain 
advantages  under  the  Declaration  of  London  as  it  stands,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  withdraw  from  it  because  we  have  not  got  all  we  wanted. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Who  were  the  main  opponents  of  our  view  ?  Who  made  it 
impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  Germany  was  the  chief  opponent,  and  we  were  in  a 
small  minority. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Is  there  a  definition  of  what  is  a  "  liase,"  or  is  it 
left  to  general  interpretation  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  t  There  is  no  definition.  The  word  "  l)ase  "  is  the  only 
definition. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  Surely  it  has  a  definite  enough  meaning  in  an  International 
Prize  Court.  It  lias  been  defined  more  than  once  by  our  courts  and  by  other 
courts. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY:  Yes.  "Base"  in  itself  is  a  definition.  I  think 
anybody  would  hold  that  it  is  monstrous  to  say  that  a  purely  mercantile  port,  simply 
because  a  line  of  railway  goes  from  it  to  some  place  100  miles  off  where  there  is  an 
armed  camp,  is  a  base.  Base  is  something  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  serve 
the  enemy's  forces. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  There  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  means  iu  my  country, 
I  know. 
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Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Nearly  all  the  foreign  mail  steamers,  particularly  the 
Grermans,  are  heavily  subsidised  by  the  Government,  and  they  are  much  the  biggest 
steamers  plying,  and  they  are  almost  invariably  manned  by  officers  and  men  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  so  that  conversion  is  a  very  much  bigger  thing  with  us  than  it 
woidd  be  here. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  It  is  quite  desirable  to  get  it,  but  as  it  is  not  in  the 
Declaration  of  London  you  can  hardly  use  that  as  an  argument  against  the  Declaration 
of  London,  if  the  Declaration  of  London,  as  it  stands,  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR:  But  it  is  an  argument  for  trying  to  bring  about  an 
alteration  of  condition. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  Yes,  but  you  could  not  get  that  into  the  Declaration  of 
London.  You  must  try  for  it  at  another  conference.  Having  found  ourselves  in  a 
minority  on  this  point  at  the  actual  conference  which  took  place,  it  is  no  good  raising 
it  and  trying  to  get  it  in  the  Declaration  of  London  now. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  You  say  we  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people  of 
the  world  to  bring  the  nations  forward  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  :  To  come  round  to  our  view. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  We  have  to  try  and  educate  them  to  our  view. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  With  reference  to  something  Sir  Edward  Grey  said,  I  do 
not  think  it  has  1)een  sufficiently  noted  that  Article  34  is  merely  commentary  upon 
and  interpretative  of  Article  33.  Article  33  is  the  governing  article,  and  nothing 
is  liable  to  capture  as  conditional  contraband  unless  it  is  shown  -<;7«6/i — to  be 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  of  a  government  department  of  the 
enemy.  That  is  the  proposition  yoii  have  to  prove,  and  unless  you  can  prove  that 
proposition,  it  is  not  liable  to  capture.  As  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  pointed  ovit. 
Article  34  merely  says  that  in  that  process  of  proof,  there  are  certain  rebuttable 
presumptions,  one  of  which  is,  is  the  commodity  in  question  consigned  to  a  place 
serving  as  a  base  of  the  enemy  ?  It  is  all  governed  by  that,  and  unless  it  can  be 
brought  within  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal,  it  is  not  liable  to  capture. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  These  articles  have  very  limited  application. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  They  are  mere  expositions. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  With  regard  to  the  abolition  of  continuous  voyage,  I 
think  it  would  not  help  you  to  get  the  food  supplies  into  Australia. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  It  would  be  of  no  value  to  us  for  that  pvu-pose. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  No,  I  think  it  would  not  help  you  for  that  purpose.  It 
might  be  of  some  value  in  getting  goods  out  under  a  neutral  flag,  because  you  could 
consign  them  to  a  neutral  port.  It  is  inconceivable,  of  course,  that  as  long  as  the 
British  Fleet  has  command  of  the  sea,  there  should  be  an  enemy's  fleet  which  is 
operating  in  waters  near  Avistralia,  but  supposing  there  were  two  or  three  cruisers  not 
yet  caught,  but  for  a  month  or  two 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  For  a  while. 
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Sir  EDWAllD  GREY  :  For  a  while  -working  in  Australian  waters  liefore  you 
can  deal  with  them  with  your  Australian  Navy  even,  and  you  wanted  to  use  neutral 
vessels  to  send  your  goods,  you  would  Im;  able  to  consign  those  goods  to  some  neutral  port 
in  Europe  where  the  British  fleet  liad  swept  the  seas,  and  they  could  be  transferred 
from  that  neutral  port  to  a  British  port.  So  it  has  a  bearing  when  you  come,  not  to 
imports,  but  to  exports.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
all  through,  that  this  whole  question  of  contraband  and  neutral  vessels  is  not  nearly  so 
big  as  is  thought,  because  we  cannot  in  tliis  country  be  supplied  by  the  neutral  flag 
alone.  If  we  cannot  keep  the  sea  free  and  clear  in  time  of  war  for  the  supplies  coming 
under  the  British  flag  into  this  country,  we  cannot  feed  our  population  and  we  shall 
be  brought  to  our  knees. 

Now,  if  we  can  keep  the  seas  free  and  prevent  interference  with  the  British  flag, 
we  can  prevent  interference  with  a  neutral  flag.  So  that,  whatever  inconvenience 
thez'e  may  be  with  regard  to  food  coming  inider  a  neutral  flag,  they  cannot  be  vital  to 
the  issues  of  a  war,  because  if  we  can  keep  the  sea  free  to  the  British  flag,  we  can 
certainly  prevent  any  but  a  very  small  amovuit  of  interference  with  the  neutral  flag. 
If  we  cannot  keep  it  free  for  the  British  flag  we  cannot  feed  our  population  and  are 
not  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  An  enormous  amount,  I  think  90  per  cent,  of  it,  comes 
under  the  British  flag  and  is  carried  in  British  bottoms. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  Yes,  an  enormous  amount. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR:  In  a  war  in  which  Britain  was  engaged,  the  tendency 
would  be  that  goods  could  ])e  transferred  into  neutral  ])ottoms  not  liable  to  capture. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  Yes ;  but  there  are  not  enough  neutral  bottoms  to 
supply  the  necessities,  because  if  the  British  merchant  flag  is  driven  off  tlie  sea,  there 
are  not  enough  neutral  bottoms  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  world  and  feed  this 
country. 

Mr.  PEARCE     Unless  there  is  a  transfer. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  But  a  transfer  cannot  be  in  too  wholesale  and  sudden 
a  way. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  cannot  be  done  in  the  middle  of  a  war. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  Over  a  length  of  time  it  can  be  done,  but  it  cannot  be 
done  on  a  wholesale  scale,  all  at  once.  I  want  to  prevent  any  misconception,  that 
under  the  Declaration  of  London  we  are  securing  things  which  are  going  to  make  a 
difference  to  our  safety  in  time  of  war.  There  is  only  one  thing  which  will  secure 
oiu'  safety  in  time  of  war,  and  that  is  the  supremacy  of  the  British  fleet.  If  it  is 
maintained,  then  all  those  points  really  under  the  Declaration  of  London  are  of 
comparative  iusigniflcance  to  us  when  we  are  belligerents,  and  they  are  of  great 
importance  to  us  when  we  are  neutrals  because  we  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
redress. 

Now,  as  to  the  point  of  consultation,  I  think  you  M'ill  have  gathered,  from  what 
I  have  already  said,  that  the  Declaration  of  London  arises  out  of  the  last  Hague 
-Conference.  It  Axas  a  subsidiary  conscijueuce  of  the  last  Hague  Conference.  I  see 
I  am  reported  to  have  said  in  one  answer  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  consult.  I  have 
forgotten  the  exact  context  of  the  answer,  but  no  doubt  I  used  those  words. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  It  was  a  newspaper  report.     I  did  not  look  up  Hansard. 

Sir  EDWxlRD  GREY :  Yes,  I  have  a  recollection  of  using  those  words ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  very  difficult,  or  it  would  have  been  very  difficult,  after  the 
Dominions  had  not  been  consulted  about    the  Hague  Conference  and  the  Prize  Court 
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Convention,  to  bring  them  in  suddenly  witli  regard  to  the  Declaration  of  London. 
Once  the  whole  thing  had  been  launched,  and  when  there  was  no  arrangement  in 
existence  for  consultation  with  the  Dominions,  it  would  have  been  exceedingly 
difficult — perhaps  "  not  practicable  "  is  too  strong  a  word  but  difficult  and  exceedingly 
inconvenient — suddenly  to  set  up  a  consultation  with  regard  to  the  Declaration  of 
London,  when  there  had  been  none  with  regard  to  the  Hague  Conference.  I  would 
take  even  a  lai'ger  point  than  Mr.  Fisher  took,  though  I  rather  understood 
him  to  imply  it.  The  point  should  be  not  why  were  not  the  Dominions  not 
consulted  about  the  Declaration  of  London,  but  why  wiere  not  they  consulted 
with  regard  to  the  Hague  Conference.  If  they  had  been  consulted  with  regard 
to  the  programme  of  the  Hague  Conference  it  would  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  they  would  have  l)een  cons\ilted  with  regard  to  the  Declaration  of 
London.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  any  answer  to  that  point  except  they  were 
not  consulted  about  the  Hague  Conference  which  took  place  before  that — a  still 
earlier  one.  I  agree,  and  the  Government  agrees  entirely,  that  the  Dominions  ought 
to  be  consulted,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  consulted  Ijefore  the  next  Hague  Con- 
ference takes  place  about  the  whole  programme  of  that  next  Conference,  and  then,  of 
course,  they  would  be  consulted  automatically  with  regard  to  everything  that  arises 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  I  only  wish  to  convey  to  this  Conference  and  to  the  Government 
that  we  desire,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  .-to  do  so,  not  only  to  be  consulted  after 
things  are  done,  but  to  be  consulted  while  you  have  ideas  in  your  minds  and  before 
you  begin  to  carry  them  out  and  commit  us  to  them.  As  regards  this  other  point  we 
are  only  responsible  for  what  we  do  here,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  begin  at  some 
point  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  Government  are  ready  to  begin  now. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  I  think  what  I  am  going  to  say  will  show  that  the 
Government  not  only  thoroughly  understand  the  scope  of  Mr.  Fisher's  point,  but  also, 
in  practice,  could  meet  it.     The  pi-ocedure  with  regard  to  the  next  Hague  Conference 
will,  I  presume,  be  the  same  as  it  was  with  regard  to  the  last.     There  is,  first  of  all, 
an    international    programme    drawn    up.     That    is   the   first   thing.     When   that 
programme  is  drawn  up  it  is  received   by   the   Government   here,   and   it   will   be 
circulated  to  the  Dominion  Governments.     It  is  draAvn  up  some  time  in  advance. 
What  we  do  here  ourselves   is  to   have   an   inter-departmental   conference   which 
considers  that  programme,  and  considers  what  instructions  should  be  given  to  the 
British  delegates  who  are  going  to  the  Hague  Conference,  as  to  the  line  they  should 
take  on  the  different  points.     I  think,  obviously,  the  time  for  consultation  to  begin  is 
when    that   inter-departmental   conference,   as   we   have  called    it    hitherto,   takes 
place,    and    that    the    Dominions    should,    in     whatever    way    they    found    most 
convenient,  which  would  be  made  known  through  Mr.   Harcourt,  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the   Colonies,   be   represented   at   that    inter-departmental    conference 
and    so    be   present  and  be   a   party   to   drawing   up   the    instructions    which    are 
to  be  given    to    the    delegates    at    the    Hague  Conference.     Then,  of  course,   the 
delegates  go  to  the  Hague  Conference  to  carry  out  the  instructions.     The  Dominion 
Governments  will  then  be  parties  to  the  instructions,  but  they,  like  the  Government 
here,  of  course,  have  to  leave  considerable  latitude  to  the  delegates  to  carry  out  those 
instructions  at  the  Conference.     The  delegates  will  carry  out  those  instructions,  but 
no  doubt  from  time  to  time  while  the  Conference  is  proceeding  points  arise,  Avhich  have 
to  be  answered  by  telegraph  sometimes,  and  I  think  then  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  consultation  on  every  point  that  arises,  because  there  is  no  time,  owing  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  last  Hague  Conference, 
theoretically  the  whole  Cabinet  ought  to  have  been  consulted  here  on  points  as  they 
arose,  but   there  was   no   time.      Parliament  is  not  always   sitting,  the  Cabinet  is 
separated,  and  some  individual  Ministei-  here,  unfortunately  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  generally,  has  to  take  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  points 
which  arise  front  moment  to  moment. 
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Mr.  FISHER  :  And  then  blamo  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  PRESIDENT :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Prime  Minister  can  generally  he 
communicated  with,  but  you  cannot  assemble  the  Cabinet. 

Sir  EDWAllD  GREY  :  Just  in  the  same  way  as  one  individual  Minister  some- 
times has  to  act  and  take  responsil)ility  without  consulting  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  has  to  act  without  consulting  the  Cabinet  on  some  things  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  when  there  is  not  time,  so  the  Home  Government  when  the  Conference  is 
going  on  would  have  to  deal  with  the  points  without  being  able  to  consult  the 
Dominions,  simply  because  it  is  not  physically  possible  to  do  so.  Then  there  will  be 
Conventions  signed  at  the  Hague  Conference,  and  a  considerable  interval  for 
ratification.  Those  Conventions  will  l)e  circulated  to  the  Dominion  Governments, 
and  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  signifying  whether  they  are  satisfied  with  those 
Conventions  or  not.  If  they  are  not  satisfied,  and  if  those  Conventions  are  not 
ratified,  and  if  the  matter  is  really  of  great  importance,  we  must  have,  of  courae, 
something  in  the  natvire  of  a  conference  here,  to  which  the  Dominions  who  found 
themselves  specially  interested  could  name  their  own  representative  and  send  him  to 
thresh  the  matter  out,  and  the  final  decision,  Avhatever  it  was,  would  be  come  to,  I 
hope  unanimously ;  but,  anyhow,  whatever  the  decision  come  to  was,  it  would  Ije 
after  considerable  consultation,  and  there  could  be  no  complaint  again  in  future  that 
there  had  not  been  consultfition  between  the  Dominions  and  the  Home  Government. 

It  is  possible  that  some  Convention  by  the  Hague  Conference  may  be  signed, 
Avhich  the  Home  Government  may  approve  of,  and  which  one  of  the  Dominions  may 
object  to,  and  another  may  strongly  approve  of,  and  so  forth,  so  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
unanimity ;  but  we  can  be  sure  of  consultation,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  in  future— and  I  have  described  the  process  gone  through  in  order  to 
make  it  clear — not  only  to  have  consultation,  but  to  make  that  consultation  really  a 
practical  thing,  which,  as  regards  the  proceedings  of  the  Hague  Conferences,  and 
so  forth,  will  be,  and  can  be,  carried  out. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  do  hope  the  Conference  will  agree 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  because  some  other  Powers 
are  very  much  attached  to  having  the  Declaration  of  London  ratified.  They  look 
upon  it  as  a  step  forward  hi  international  agreement  and  arbitration,  and  if  at 
this  time  of  day,  after  all  that  has  passed,  we  were  to  withdraw  from  it  and 
say  we  would  not  ratify  it,  it  would  be,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  great 
blow  to  the  confidence  of  other  Powers  in  regarding  us  as  a  Power  Avhich  is 
prepared  to  forward  arbitration.  As  we  are  anxious,  especially  with  the  United 
States,  to  co-operate  in  furthering  arbitration,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  should  go  through  with  the  Declaration  of  London.  I  think  on  the  merits  it  is 
advantageous  to  us,  though  we  have  not  got  everything  that  we  want,  and,  from  the 
general  point  of  view  of  arbitration,  I  think  it  would  be  the  greatest  disappointment 
to  other  nations,  and  really  almost  an  incentive  to  them  to  go  on  with  their  arbitration 
arrangements  and  international  arrangements  of  this  kind  without  us,  if  we  stood 
aside  from  this  Declaration  and  were  not  to  ratify  it. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  Do  I  understand  you  to  limit  this  to  matters  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  Hague  Conference  ?  We  wanted  to  go  into  other  departments  of  your 
work. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  You  mean  into  treaties  generally. 

Mr.  PISHER :  Yes, 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  1  do  hot  intend  to  limit  it  to  that.  There  are  somt? 
cases  of  treaties  where  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  owing  to  time,  to  have  any  such 
consultation. 

Mr.  PISHER :  We  recognise  all  that,  but  1  ^o  not  wish  it  to  be  limited  to  the 
Hague  Conference. 

•  2 
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Sir  EDWARD  GREY :  I  did  not  in  the  least  mean  it  to  be  exclusive. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  You  only  mentioned  that  one  particularly. 

Sir  EDWARD  GKEY :  I  was  taking  that  as  an  instance  where  it  is  quite  easy. 
There  are  cases  where  it  is  difficult,  but  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  we  would  do  it, 
I  will  give  you  one  instance  now  where  we  are  engaged  in  certain  negotiations. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  would  rather  not  hear  that.  It  is  not  restricted  in  your  own 
mind  merely  to  the  Hague  Conference  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY  :  Certainly  not. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  In  the  proposition  \vhich  was  mo\ed  by  our 
colleagues  from  Australia,  especially  as  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Fisher,  certain 
principles  Avere  laid  down  which  seemed  to  me  to  l)e  very  far  reaching.  If  I 
imderstaud  him  correctly,  the  proposition  he  laid  down  was  that  the  Dominions 
should  be  consulted  upon  all  treaties  to  be  negotiated  by  his  Majesty.  There  are 
tAvo  sorts  of  treaties  between  nations.  First  of  all  there  are  commercial  treaties  ;  and 
secondly  there  are  treaties  of  amity,  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  causes  of  war, 
or  to  settle  afterwards  the  effects  of  -war.  With  regard  to  commercial  treaties.  His 
Majesty's  Goverimaent  has  already  adopted  the  practice  of  never  including  any  of  the 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas  except  with  their  consent.  That  implies  consultation 
prior  or  afterwards.  Liberty  is  left  to  us  to  be  included  or  not  included  in  such  a 
treaty  as  that,  and  I  think  that  is  very  satisfactory. 

In  Canada,  I  may  say,  we  have  gone  further  and  claimed  the  liberty  of 
negotiating  ovu-  own  treaties  of  commerce,  and,  so  far,  since  the  time  we  applied  for 
this  privilege,  Avhieh  was  given  to  us,  of  course  the  negotiations  \\s.\e  been  carried  on 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  conjunction  with  the  Ambassador,  but 
at  all  events  our  liberty  was  not  restricted  at  all  in  that  respect. 

Coming  now  to  the  other  class  of  treaties,  which  I  characterised  as  treaties  of 
amity,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  fettering,  in  many  instances,  the  Home 
Government — the  Imperial  authorities — very  seriously,  if  any  of  the  outside 
Dominions  were  to  be  consulted  as  to  what  they  should  do  on  a  particular  question. 
In  many  cases  the  nature  of  the  treaty  would  be  such  that  it  would  only  interest  one 
of  the  Dominions.  If  it  interested  them  all  tlie  Imperial  authorities  would  find 
themselves  seriously  embarrassed  if  they  were  to  receive  ^the  advice  of  Australia  in  one 
way,  the  advice  of  New  Zealand  in  another  way,  and  the  advice  of  Canada,  perhaps, 
in  a  third  way.  Negotiations  have  to  be  carried  on  by  certain  diplomatic  methods,  and 
it  is,  I  think,  not  always  safe  for  the  party  negotiating  to  at  once  put  all  his  cards  on 
the  table  and  let  his  opponent  know  exactly  what  he  is  after. 

I  noticed  particularly  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Fisher  a  moment  ago,  that  the 
British  Empire  is  a  family  of  nations,  which  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  it  must  be 
recognised  that  in  that  family  of  nations  by  far  the  greater  burden  has  to  be  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  diplomatic  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  Empire  has  of  necessity  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  being  so,  I  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  in 
all  circumstances  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  are  to  be  consulted  as  far  as  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  are  concerned.  That  is  what  I  understood  Mr.  Fisher  to 
desire. 

Mr.  FISHER :  My  last  point  was  that  it  should  be  done  whenever  possible. 

Sir  WILFRID   LAURIER  i   I  have  no  doubt  that  wherever  possible  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  Avill  do  its  duty. 

Mr.  PISHER  :  And  primarily  whtiii  our  interests  Were  involved. 
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Sir  WTLnilD  LAURIEil :  Yes,  l)ut  now  let  us  apply  this  general  doctrine  to 
the  Declaration  of  London.  'J^his  is  a  tliint?  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  ought 
to  1)6  left  altogether  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  this  reason :  This  is  a  treaty  which  lays  down  certain  rules  of  war  as  to  in  what 
manner  war  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  In  my  humble 
judgment  if  you  undertake  to  be  consulted  and  to  lay  down  a  wish  that  your  advice 
should  be  pursued  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on,  it  implies, 
of  necessity,  that  you  should  take  part  in  that  war.  How  are  you  to  give  advice  and 
insist  upon  the  manner  in  which  war  is  to  be  carried  on,  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  going  into  the  war  ? 

Mr.  i'lSHER :  Do  not  we  do  that  in  a  manner  by  coming  here  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  No,  we  come  here  to  discuss  certain  questioiLs; 
but  there  are  questions  which  seem  to  me  to  be  eminently  in  the  domain  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  may  give  advice  if  our  advice  is  sought ;  but  if  your  advice  is 
sought,  or  if  you  tender  it,  [  do  not  tliink  the  United  Kingdom  can  undertake  to 
carry  out  this  advice  luiiless  you  are  prepared  to  back  that  advice  with  all  your 
strength,  and  take  part  in  the  war  and  insist  upon  having  the  rules  carried  out 
according  to  <the  manner  in  which  you*  think  the  M^ar  should  be  carried  out.  We  have 
taken  the  position  in  Canada  tliat  we  do  not  think  we  are  bound  to  take  part  in  every 
war,  and  that  our  fleet  may  not  be  called  upon  in  all  cases,  and,  therefore,  for  my 
part,  I  think  it  is  better  under  such  circumstances  to  leave  the  negotiations  of  these 
regulations  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on  to  the  chief  partner  of 
the  family,  the  one  who  has  to  bear  the  l)urdenin  part  on  some  occasions,  and  the 
whole  burden  on  perhaps  other  occasions.  I  say  this  by  way  of  general  observation 
upon  the  first  proposition  which  was  made  by  Australia. 

Now  coming  to  the  Declaration  of  London  itself,  there  is  no  such  thing  at  present 
as' international  law.  International  law  has  simply  been  the  opinion  of  some  eminent 
men  as  to  what  should  be  the  guidance  of  civilised  nations.  The  first  time  of  having 
any  international  law  was,  I  think,  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  18o0,  which  followed 
the  Crimean  War,  and  this  Declaration  was  very  limited.  Now  you  propose  certain 
rules  which  are  to  be  carried  out  by  civilised  nations  in  warfare,  and  you  know  exactly 
where  you  are.  Therefore  you  have  A^hat  you  neA^er  had  before,  a  tril)unal  which  will 
finally  settle  the  affairs  between  nation  and  nation  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  on  war. 
That  is  a  step  in  advance,  as  I  think  we  are  all  agreed,  and  I  fully  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Pisher  said  in  this  respect.  We  are  all  in  favour  of  arbitration,  and  therefore  this 
is  a  first  step  between  nations  in  the  direction  of  arbitration.  These  rules  may  not  be 
perfect  and  we  know,  after  what  has  been  said  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  if  he  could  have 
had  his  own  way,  in  some  respects  these  rules  would  have  been  different  from  what 
they  are.  We  know  that  we  cannot  sit  at  a  table — the  very  table  where  we  are — and 
agree  upon  everything,  and  it  is  impossible  to  expect  nations  to  agree  upon  everything, 
but  there  has  been  an  immense  step  forward,  and  I  think  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
wise  move. 

Now,  take  the  Declaration  of  London  as  to  foodstuffs  carried  in  neutral  ships. 
Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  law  upon  this  point,  except  what  was  the 
will  of  the  nation  Avho  Avas  the  belligerent  poAver.  But  noAV  you  have  certain  rules. 
These  rules  seem  to  me  to  be  extremely  hinnane,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
The  rule  as  it  is  laid  doAvn  is,  that  foodstuff  is  not  to  be  contraband  of  war  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  forces  a(.'tually  engaged  in  the  Avar.  Therefore  the 
broad  proposition  is  gained  that  foodstuff'  is  not  contraband  of  Avar  unless  the  belligerent 
Power  can  sIioav  that  it  is  destined  for  the  forces  engaged  in  the  Avar. 

NoAv  this  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  a  Avise  rule,  but  it  is  stated,  hoAveA'er — 
and  that  is  a  point  of  controversy — that  there  shall  be  a  presumption  imder  certain 
circumstances  tliat  these  foodstuffs  are  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  forces  of  the 
enemy.  The  presumptions  ai'e  tAvo  or  three  in  number— that  the  destination  is 
presumed  to  exist ;  that  the  food  is  for  the  purposes  of  the  enemy  if  the  gootls  are 
consigned  to  the  enemy  authorities,  Avhich  is  (j^iute  conceivable— or  ;to  a  contractor 
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establisliod  in  the  enemy  country  who,  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  supplies 
articles  of  this  kind  to  the  enemy.  The  word  "  contractor  "  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
apt  translation  of  the  word  "  commercant." 

The  PRESIDENT :  It  has  been  commented  on  several  tunes. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  say  "  merchant " 
or  "  trader." 

The  PRESIDENT :  It  is  not  an  apt  phrase. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  The  next  presumption  arises:  "If  the  goods 
which  are  consigned  to  a  fortified  place  belonging  to  the  enemy  "^ — which  is  quite 
conceivable  also — "  or  other  place  serving  as  a  base  for  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy."  The  reviews  and  magazines  in  England  have  been  full  of  comment  upon 
the  word,  "  base."  That  is  why  I  asked,  is  there  a  definition  of  the  word  "  base  "  in 
the  Declaration  of  London  to  be  found  ?  We  understand  exactly  what  "  base  "  is ; 
it  is  to  1)6  found  in  all  the  books ;  it  has  been  declared  by  judicial  authority,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  that.  Therefore  .the  Declaration  of  London  goes  so  far 
in  favour  of  the  neutrality  of  neutral' vessels.  The  food  carries  the  presumption  that 
it  is  for  the  enemy  ;  it  is  only  a  presumption  ;  it  can  be  rebutted  by  evidence,  even  if 
it  is  consigned  to  the  enemy  authorities.  You  would  imagine  that  if  food  is 
consigned  to  the  enemy  authority  it  is  not  only  presumptive,  but  absolute  proof. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  But  it  can  be  rebutted. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Still,  in  such  a  case  there  is  opportunity  for 
rebuttal,  and  the  party  aggrieved  can  go  to  the  court  and  say :  "  No ;  though  this 
food  was  conveyed  to  the  enemy  authority,  still  it  was  not  destined  for  war 
purposes." 

I  think  the  Declaration  of  London  is  humane  in  every  respect,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  think  the  duty  of  the  Dominions  is  to  stand  by  the  Imperial  authorities  in  this 
matter.  I  go  further.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  negotiating  at  the  present  time  a  Treaty 
of  Arbitration  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  since  we  have  been 
in  England  Ave  have  learnt  with  great  joy  that  France  is  likely  to  go  into  that 
arbitration  treaty  also.  No  greater  step,  I  think,  has  been  taken  for  the  higher 
civilisation  of  mankind  than  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  and  we  all  agree  here, 
that  if  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  able  to  negotiate  for,  and  have  such  a  treaty  enacted,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  honours  of  his  career  and  tlie  greatest  act  of  this  century. 
If  you  pi'event  this  agreement  being  passed,  you  put  a  bar  and  a  stop  at  once  on  that 
treaty,  and  the  reason  is  overwhelming,  therefore,  why  the  hands  of  the  Government 
should  be  strengthened  by  this  Conference,  as  far  as  it  can,  Ijeing  in  favour  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Declaration  of  London. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  regard  this  matter  as  one  of  commanding  import- 
ance, and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  layman  to  master  the  situation,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  so.  I  have  discussed  the  legal  points  that  may  arise  under  the 
articles  of  the  Declaration  of  London  with  my  friend,  the  Attorney-General  of  New 
Zealand.  My  colleague.  Dr.  Findlay,  will  state  the  conclusions  that  he  has  come  to 
from  the  legal  aspect,  and  although  some  of  the  points  have  already  been  touched 
upon,  it  would  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  country  I  am  representing  if 
Dr.  Findlay 's  views  upon  the  legal  position  were  stnted. 

I  have  also  discussed  the  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  London  a\  ith  a  great 
many  j)eople  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter  pi-ofessional  men,  merchants, 
shipownei-s,  and  others — and  I  find  there  is  considei-able  diversity  of  opinion  among 
them  on  the  subject.     I  recognise,  too,  that  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  those 
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opposed  to  the  Declaration,  a  strong  and  persistent  effort  made  to  influence  the 
opinions  and  judgment  of  the  representatives  of  the  oversea  Dominions  attending 
tliis  Conference,  and  after  weighing  the  views  of  those  whose  opinions  I  consider 
worthy  of  respect,  and  examining  tlie  matter  carefully  for  myself,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Dechiration  of  London  now  before  us  is  better  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  British  Empire,  either  as  a  neutiul  or  as  a  belligerent,  tlian  the 
conditions  existing  at  preseiit. 

The  chief  thing  that  actuated  n\e  in  arriving  at  a  decision  favourable  to  the 
proposed  Declaration  was  the  one  material  question :  Will  the  food  supplies  for  Great 
Britain  be  exposed  to  greater  risks  than  at  present  'i     After  considering  the  matter  as 
carefully  as  it  was  possil)le  for  me  to  do,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
not  be  exposed  to  greater  risks,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  would  be  an  improvement. 
Foodstuffs   are   to   be   recognised   as   conditional   contraband,   and   their   protection 
would  be  increased,  beaiuse  the  captor  has  the  responsibility  of  proving  his  case,  and 
hitherto  the  responsibility  has  not  been  on  the  warship,  but  on  the  shipmaster  or 
shipowner.     Having  come  to   that   conclusion  upon  that    point,  the  others   that  I 
looked   into   with  the   view   to   ascertaining   our    position   in   connection   with  the 
Declaration 'Of   London,  though  important,  were  not,  to  my  mind,  of  such  direct 
importance  to  Great  Britain  and   the   oversea  Dominions  as  the  one  I   have  just 
referred  to.     For  instance,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  what  took  place  during 
the  Russo-Japanese   War,  \\  hen  a  vessel   frorji    New  Zealand    called   the   "  Knight 
Commander  "  was  sunk  by  the  Russians.     The  prize  court  was  the  tribunal  of  the 
country  that  sunk  the  vessel,  and  they  would  not  give  a  penny  piece  in  connection 
with  the  sinking  of  that  vessel.     Now  it  seems  to  me  the  proposals  made  here— I 
know  there  is  a  very  strong  exception  taken  to  them  by  some  people  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  consideration-  to  establish  an  international  prize  court  to  which  an  appeal 
could  be  made,  would  be  of  very  great  importance  in  a  matter  of  that  kind.     This 
aspect  of  the  matter  concerns  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  and  all  the  other  oversea 
Do;iiiuions.     Great  Britain  would  have  representation  upon  an  international  prize  court. 
To  my  mind,  the  representation  of  the  small  Powers  is  a  minor  matter,  because  the 
court  would  consist  of  not  less  than  9  or  more  than  15  members,  and  upon  that  coiu't 
there  woidd  be  eight  great    Powers ;    so    that    the    minor   countries   to   which    the 
exception  is  taken  that  they  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  Avhere  important  oversea 
Dominions  have  no   right  of  vote  at  all   would,  as  far  as  the  great  countries  are 
concerned,  every  time  be  in  a  minority.     (3ut  of  15  members  the  smaller  countries  to 
which  exception  is  taken  as  to  their  having  representation  upon  the  international 
court  would  be,  practically,  every  time  in  a  minority.     Naturally,  I  am  anxious  to 
see  that  the  oversea  Dominions  should  not  be  overlooked  in  connection  Avith   an 
important  issvie  of  this  kind ;  but  what  weighs  with  me  in  considering  this  aspect  of 
the  matter  is  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  there  would  not  be  more  than  two 
belligerents,  and  the  Ijalance  gf  the  representatives  sitting  upon  the  international  coiu't 
would  be  neutrals.     If  the  assumption  is,  that  tecause  the  right  is  given  to  countries 
outside  the  United  Kingdom  to  have  representation  upon  an  international  court,  every 
time  a  decision  affected  a  ship  or  the  cargo  of  a  sbip,  or  any  other  matters  referred  by 
way  of  appeal  to  the  international  court,  the  neutral  members  of  that  court,  because 
they   Avere   in   a   majority,   as   far   as   numbers  were   concerned,   over   the   British 
•   members,  would  give  decisions  against  British  interests,  they  would  find  themselves, 
in  a)l   probability,  at  some  future  time  in   a  similar  position.     It  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  anything  of  that  nature  would  actuate  men  in  coming  to  a  decision 
upon  matters   A\hich   alfect   two  belligerents,  being  tried  by  a  court  the  members 
of  which  would  be  bound  to  be  a  majority  of  neutrals.     Though  I  would  naturally 
like  to  see  Great  Britain  and  the  oversea  Dominions  having  a  larger  representation 
upon   such  an  international  court,  I  do  not  think,  after  carefidly  considering  the 
matter,  that  it  is  of  such  material  consequence' as  has  been  represented  to,  and  urged 
upon,  me  by  people  who  ai-e  anxious  and,  I  think,  sincerely  anxious  in  the  matter, 
because  opposition  to  it  really  implies  that  Britain  should  haAe  a  majority  on  such 
a  court,  and  that  is  impossible.     It  does  seem  to  me  that  when  there  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  method  by  which  cases  can  be  tried  by  an  international  court  as  against 
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a  system,  which  exists  at  tliis  moment,  of  your  opponent  trying  his  own  case  it  is 
a  most  important  advance. 

As  far  as  the  oversea  Dominions  and  Great  Britain  are  concerned,  I  look  upon 
the  whole  question  as  being  a  matter  of  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Navy,  and  this 
is  the  crux  of  the  whole  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  oversea  Dominions.  The  preservation  of  the  sea  routes  comes  right  into 
prominence  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  our  enormous  interests.  What  is 
important  to  us  and  to  England  is  that  all  oversea  routes  should  be  fully  protected. 
When  I  remember  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  ships  carrying  foodstuffs  to  England  are 
British  owned  and  under  the  British  flag,  I  recognise,  with  regard  to  this  question 
of  dealing  with  our  sea  routes,  how  enormously  important  the  maintenance  of  an 
Empire  navy  is,  and  how  widespread  the  Britisli  interests  are. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier— though  I  know  he  holds  the  view 
pretty  strongly — as  to  the  desirability,  in  the  case  of  treaties,  of  our  not  having  a  say 
where  possible  A>here  they  affect  the  interests  of  any  one  of  the  oversea  Dominions. 
I  realise  to  the  full  that  to-day  without  taking  part  in  the  treaties,  in  the  event  of 
anything  imtoward  happening  to  the  British  Empire,  it  would  be  vital  to  the  oversea 
Dominions,  and  whether  they  were  taking  part  by  way  of  suggestion  or  having 
treaties  referred  to  them  which  affect  the  oversea  Dominions,  I  recognise  that 
directly  and  indirectly  they  are  involved  in  connection  with  the  general  position  of 
the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy.  It  does  appear  to  me  that  it  woidd  have 
been  very  much  easier,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Britisli  Government  itself, 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  proposed  rules  of  this  Declaration  to  have  been 
submitted  to  the  oversea  Dominions,  and  if  the  oversea  Dominions  had  gone  into  the 
matter  fuily,  and  the  opportunity  had  been  given  to  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
overseas  Governments  who  are  entitled  to  be  lieard  on  a  matter  of  this  kiiid  to 
consider  these  proposals,  I  l)elieve  long  ago  we  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  here  is  the  best  in  the  general  interests  of 
the  Empire. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  suggestion  that  for  the  future  in  connection  with  the  Hague 
Conference  for  instiince,  the  opportunity  for  consideration  is  to  be  afforded,  which 
implies  that  if  an  alteration  is  made  in  connection  with  the  Declaration  of 
London  as  we  are  dealing  v,ith  it  to-day,  the  opportunity  flould  be  afforded  to 
us,  I  think  would  be  of  material  importance  to  all  the  Goa  ernments,  including  the 
British  Government,  so  that  mo  should  be  able  to  go  into  the  matter  and  express  our 
opinion  in  time  before  the  final  decision  was  arrived  at.  I  fully  recognise  the  force 
of  the  point  put  forA\ard  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  tliat  as  the  Minister  with  the  great 
responsibility  upon  his  shoulders  of  directing  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  British 
Government,  he  has  not  always  time  to  confer  with  his  colleagues  concerning  circum- 
stances Avhich  may  arise.  He  has,  inoreover,  to  accept  the  responsibility,  and  the 
oversea  Dominions,  even  if  taken  into  consultation  with  the  British  Government, 
could  not,  during  the  sitting  of  a  conference,  always  have  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  an  opinion  even  on  matters  of  consequence  prior  to  the  Secretary  for 
Eoreign  iVft'airs  deciding  what  course  to  take. 

With  regard  to  the  definition  of  "  base."  I  look  upon  that  as  important,  and  I 
recognise,  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  the  other  gentlemen,  that  as  the 
matter  is  stated  in  the  proposed  rules  it  is  practically  as  clear  as  it  can  be  stated.  I 
do  not  attach  that  importance  which  I  know  a  number  of  people  do  to  the  suggestion 
that  there  is  not  to  be  a  neutral  port  in  England  in  the  event  of  these  rules  being 
adopted.  It  does  appear  to  me  to  be  stretching  the  whole  matter  to  an  enorn)ous 
extent  to  suppose  that  wherever  a  railway  line  leads  to  a  port  that  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  base,  because  foodstuffs  might  loe  conveyed  over  that  line  of  railway  to  the 
forces,  and  used  for  the  pieservation  or  protection  of  England  itself.  So  far  as  my 
judgment  goes,  the  Declaration  of  London  is  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
position,  and  I  therefore  support  its  being  approved. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  contribute  much  fresli  light  to  the 
very  illuminating  explanation  we  have  had  from  Sir  EdM  ard  Grey,  but  it  seems  to 
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me  this  matter  is  of  national  importance,  and  it  is  better  that  one  who  has  given 
very  careful  thouglit  to  it  should  not  merely  express  concurrence,  l)ut  should  state 
very  shortly  the  reasons  whicli  I  think  simply  justify  that  concurrence. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  this  Declaration  of  Loudon  when  it  reached 
New  Zealand,  and  having  giv(Mi  it  the  l)est  thought  I  could,  I  puldished  there  the 
detailed  views  which  entitled  me,  I  tliink,  to  urge  upon  ova*  (Jovernment  that  it 
should  be  adopted.  I  desire  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  critically  that 
Declaration  of  London  is  examined,  the  more  fully  will  it  be  found  that  in  every 
part  of  it  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  British  nation.  I  would  impress,  first  of  all,  that 
it  is  at  once  an  innnense  protection  against  tlie  chances  of  war.  The  ultimate 
sanction,  as  a  rule,  in  int(;rnational  kuv,  is  war.  International  differences  arise, 
such  as  arose  in  the  cases  referred  to  by  Sir  Edward  Gpey,  when  llussia  refused 
to  recognise  our  view  with  regard  to  the  sinking  of  those  vessels,  which  might 
easily  result  in  war.  Now  tliese  chances  of  war  would  be  enormously  obviated  by 
the  protection  of  an  independent  and  impartial  international  tribunal  upon  which 
there  must  always  be  a  majority  of  neutrals,  unless  in  the  almost  inconceivable 
case  of  a  very  consideralde  numl)er  of  nations  being  at  war  at  the  same  time; 
so  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  constitution  of  your  tribunal,  the  rights 
of  neutrals  may  fairly  look  for  as  complete  a  protection  as  justice  and  impartiality 
can  secure. 

Now  there  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  misconception  with  regard  to  the 
true  piu'pose  and  function  of  this  Declaration  of  London.  Eirst  of  all,  it  makes  no 
change  or  difference  whatever  with  regard  to  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  belligerent 
against  another  belligerent.  Those  rights  remain  as  heretofore.  When  Great  Britain 
is  a  belligerent  against  a  neutral  it  seems  to  me  the  Declaration  is  in  our  favour, 
because,  speaking  generally.  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  imposed  upon  herself  more 
restrictions  in  favour  of  neutrals  than  any  other  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  relaxa- 
tion Avhich  occurs  in  various  of  these  clauses  of  that  strictness  is  in  our  favour 
when  Ave,  as  a  belligerent,  are  dealing  with  neutrals.  If  we  are  a  neutral  dealing 
wfth  a  belligerent,  we  still  have  an  advantage,  l)ecause  the  Declaration  imposes 
vipon  other  belligei'ents  restrictions  which  we,  as  a  neutral,  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of.  So  I  put  it  that  from  either  one  of  those  two  characters  we  look 
at — either  Great  Britain  as  a  belligerent  against  a  neutral,  or  Great  Britain  as  a 
neutral  against  a  belligerent — the  Declaration  of  London  confers  upon  us  distinct 
advantages. 

Now  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Batchelor  in  the  matter  which  is  immediately  before 
us  is  that  foodstuffs  should  be  upon  the  free  list.  Foodstuffs  have  never  been  upon 
the  free  list.  Tlie  British  rule  and  practice  heretofore  are  now  contained  in  tlie 
Declaration  of  London,  which  sid)stantially  expresses  what  has  been  the  British 
practice  for  at  least  a  century.  It  clarifies  the  Avhole  position,  but  what  our 
representatives  have  done  is  to  procure  for  us  the  recognition  of  the  British  rule 
with  regard  to  foodstuffs  as  conditional  contraband.  So  that  upon  that  point  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  we  have  not  receded  at  all :  we  have  lost  nothing,  liut  have 
gained.  You  have  the  further  advantage  that  the  Declaration  expresses  definitely 
the  groimds  upon  which  foodstuff's  may  become  contral)and. 

I  do  not  want  to  labour  this  matter,  but  only  want  to  say,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  give  it  close  attention,  nothing  has  been  lost  in  either  clause  33  or  clause  34, 
but  we  have  secured  for  ourselves  the  advantage  that  by  other  nations  our  practice 
should  l)e  recognised.  May  I  point  out  here  that  I  received  last  night  objections  to 
this  Di;claration  of  London  based  on  tliis  clause  33,  signed  by  a  very  imposing  array 
of  admirals,  \\hich  contained,  as  it  seems  to  me,  one  entire  misconception  of  the 
spirit  and  object  of  clauses  33  and  34.  It  is  put  that  while  Germany,  or 
any  other  Continental  nation,  may  have  her  food  supplies  delivered  at  a  neutral 
port  and  thence  transferred  by  rail,  England  is  in  no  ■  analogous  position,  and 
must  necessarily  lose  by  that  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  contention 
is  quite  untenal)le.  If  it  be  secured  to  Germany  or  any  other  Continental  nation 
that  she  may  have  her  foodstuff's  delivered  at  a  neutral  port  and  thence  trans- 
ferred   by   rail,   surely   we    may   have   our   food    supplies   delivered   at  a    neutral 
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jjort,  it  may  be  on  the  Continent,  and  transferred  by  sea  under  tlie  protection  of 
the  fleet  of  Great  Britain !  This  provision  is  not  one-sided.  Tliese  gentlemen 
say  it  would  be  a  bogus  transfer  to  permit  our  supplies  to  come  to  a  port  in  France 
and  be  conveyed  protected  from  France  here,  and  that  would  not  be  recognised  by 
Germany,  but  treated  as  a  breach  of  the  spirit  of  this  Declaration,  and  consequently 
the  neutral  ships  would  lie  seized.  That  seems  to  l)e  qvxite  inconsistent  and  quite 
eiToneous.  I  take  it  -and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  Sir  Edward  Grey  agrees 
with  this  very  vit^il  point — the  Declaration  of  London  contemplates  as  a  right  and 
proper  thing  the  delivery  of  food  supplies  at  a  neutral  port  with  the  admitted 
intention  of  transferring  them  to  lielligerent  territoiy  if  they  can  be  got  there. 
It  is  not  a  liogus  transfer  at  all,  but  a  transfer  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Declaration,  and  would,  I' take  it,  be  quite  valid,  and  Germany  or  any  other  country 
can  only  escape  that  conclusion  if  she  violated  the  plain  good  faith  whicli  should  lie 
lielow  this  Declaration.  The  point  which  is  made  there  and  made  on  a  mere 
superficial  criticism  of  this  Declaration,  is  that  a  nation  will  not  recognise  the  true 
spirit,  meaning,  and  intent  of  tlie  Declaration,  that  it  will  be  violated  in  the  interests 
of  each  particular  nation,  and,  consequently,  is  of  no  use.  Very  well,  if  that  is  so, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  question.  If  that  is  to  be  the  attitude  in  which  each  nation 
is  to  deal  with  a  matter  of  honour,  you  might  give  up  treaty-making  altogether. 
This  treaty  rests,  as  every  treaty  must  rest,  upon  the  honourable  ol)ligation  of  each 
party  to  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  beg' the  whole  question  when  critics  in  one  breath 
declare  that  a  different  treaty  should  ])e  made,  and  in  the  next  breath  declare  that  a 
treaty  so  made  will  be  ignored  by  those  Avho  signed  it. 

That  brings  me  to  the  point  of  the  splendid  advance  made  under  the  Declaration, 
in  the  securing  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  ^o  student  of  international  la^v  can  deny 
that  the  present  system  of  adjudication  by  a  prize  court  of  the  nation  claimed  against 
is  utterly  unsatisfactory,  if  it  does  not  deserve  a  stronger  adjective.  You  have  here  a 
great  stride  towards  that  international  arbitration  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  doing 
so  much  to  promote  in  connection  \Aith  that  proposed  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  great  step  in  that  direction — the  erection  of  an  impartial  and 
international  tribunal,  on  which  v^e  and  any  other  nation  at  Avar  with  us  woukl  be 
represented,  and  in  which,  with  a  membership  of  not  less  than  nine  and  not  more 
than  fifteen,  there  must  in  practice  ahvays  be  a  majority  of  neutrals. 

The  further  point  I  desire  to  make  in  answer  to  the  objection  raised  by 
Mr.  Batchelor  is  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  merchantmen.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  good  deal  of  his  argument  proceeded  upon  a  misconception.  First  of  all, 
Great  Britain  has  not  consistently  said  that  it  is  improper  to  destroy  ships  in 
those  cases. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  I  did  not  say  so.    I  quoted  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  I  know,  but  I  point  out  that  both  Lord  Stowell,  and  later 
Dr.  Lushington,  said  explicitly,  that  circumstances  might  justify  the  destruction  so 
long  as  the  owner  was  compensated.     But  that  is  not  an  important  point. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT :  I  think  they  laid  it  down  that  the  owner  must  be  com- 
pensated althovigh  the  vessel  was  really  liable  to  condemnation. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  Jtist  so ;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  important 
point.  The  point  is  Avhat  do  the  other  nations  do  ?  I  think  it  was  said  that  the 
United  States  do  not  recognise  the  right  of  destruction.  The  present  regulations 
of  the  United  States  do  recognise  it.  The  present  prize  regulations  of  France, 
Russia  and  Japan— although  Japan  has  since  indicated  a  disposition  to  take  our 
view—  and  the  United  States,  permit  destruction  in  these  cases.  While  you  have 
such  a  large  amount  of  international  support  to  destruction,  it  seems  to  me  a  little 
idle  to  complain  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  thing  which  we  ourselves 
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have  never  done  consistently,  and  secondly  a  thing  which  these  strong  nations 
have  heretofore  objected  to  do.  But  we  have  secured  something  much  better  than 
the  existing  state  of  affairs.  First  of  all,  the  chapter  begins  with  a  declaration  that 
destruction  is  not  to  take  place.  There  is  a  general  prohibition  against  destruction  : 
"  A  neutral  vessel  which  has  been  captured  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  captor ;  she 
mnst  be  taken  into  such  port  as  is  proper  for  the  determination  there  of  all  questions 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  capture."  Then  follow  the  exceptions,  that  where  the 
observance  of  that  rule  would  involve  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  warship  or  the 
success  of  operations  in  which  she  is  engaged  at  the  time,  then  destruction  may  take 
place.  Let  me  emphasise  one  point  so  far  not  noticed.  The  tirat  thing  which  has  to 
be  done  when  this  matter  comes  before  a  court  is  that  the  captor  has  to  justify  himself 
first  and  foremost,  on  the  ground  tliat  circumstances  demanded  the  action  he  took. 
He  must  show  that  the  circumstances  were  so  urgent  as  to  come  within  these 
exceptions  contained  in  Rule  id,  and  if  he  does  not  do  that  it  does  not  matter  whether 
the  ship  was  liable  to  be  captured  or  not ;  he  has  to  pay  compensation.  I  suggest 
that  as  a  very  strong  reason  indeed  why  a  belligerent  should  think  twice  about 
capturing  arbitrarily  and  improperly  a  vessel  in  those  circumstances.  No  doubt  it 
will  not  prevent  it,  but  the  fact  that  an  independent  tribunal  would  have  the  right  to 
call  upon  him  first  to  make  clear  to  it  that  the  circumstances  did  demand  this  drastic 
action  will  cei'tainly  potently  act  as  a  deterrent  upon  the  present  arbitrary  and  very 
often  unnecessary  destruction  of  neutral  vessels  in  these  cases. 

I  suggest  tliat  these  circumstances  taken  together  are  a  distinct  advance  upon  the 
existing  chaos,  that  they  give  a  great  measure  of  protection  to  us  as  neutrals,  and  that 
they  deserve  miqualified  adoption  by  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  traverse  other  grounds  which  have  been  raised. 
The  point  made  that  conversion  might  take  place  on  the  high  seas  is  not  touched  by 
this  Declaration  at  all,  and  it  is  found,  if  you  look  at  the  reports,  that  such  nations  as 
France,  Russia,  and  Germany  all  refused  to  take  the  British  view  and  strongly 
resisted  the  British  view,  so  it  was  hopeless  to  get  an  agreement,  however  desirable 
that  may  be,  and  the  liest  that  was  possible  in  the  circumstances  was  done. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  others,  with  which  I  will  not  occupy  the  attention 
of  this  Conference,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  every  respect  tlie  Declaration  of  London  is 
one  of  the  best  things  which  has  l)een  done  for  British  commerce  for  very  many  years, 
and  that,  apart  from  any  national  obligation  to  ratify  it,  because  we,  in  a  sense,  are 
responsible  for  it — upon  the  simple  ground  of  self  interest  -it  should,  undoubtedly, 
in  my  judgment,  be  adopted.  The  expression  of  regret  which  is  contained  in  the 
proposition  I  do  not  think  calls  for  any  discussion  from  me.  It  has  led  to]  an 
exceedingly  interesting  reply  from  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  as  Mr.  Fisher  doe-i  Tnot 
make  it  the  basis  of  any  motion,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  to  that  now.  The 
reply  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  given  is  still  more  gratifying  I  feel  sure  to  every 
one  at  this  table,  and  shows  still  more  fully  how  closely  those  in  charge  of  the 
destinies  of  the  Empire  are  disposed  to  consult  those  who  represent  the  Dominions 
over  seas. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  pass  some  resolution  on  this  point. 

General  BOTHA :  I  would  suggest  adjourning  now. 

The  PRESIDENT:  You  would  rather  defer  what  you  have  to  say  until 
to-morrow  morning  ? 

General  BOTHA :  Yes. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. '' 
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Friday,  2nd  June  1911. 


The  Impeuial  Confehence  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 


PRESENT : 

The  Riglit  Honoui-able  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.P.,  President  of  the 

Conference. 

The    Right   Honourable  L.  Harcourt,  M.P.,   Secretary  of    State   for 

the  Colonies. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board 

of  Trade. 

T.  McKiNNON  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Canada. 

The  Right  Honourable   Sir  Wilfrid   Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,   Prime   Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  K.C,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Australia. 

The  Honourable  A.  Fisher,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  Batchelor,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
The  Honourable  G.  F.  Pearce,  Minister  of  Defence.^ 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  G.  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  Honourable  J.  G.   Findlay,  K.C,  LL.D.,  Attorney-General  and  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

General  The  Right  Honourable  L.  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 

The  Honoural)le  F.  S.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Honourable  Sir   David   de  Villiers   Gr^aff,    Bart.,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

Newfoimdla/nd. 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  Morris,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  Watson,  Colonial  Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Senior  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Keith,  D.CL.,  Junior  Assistant  Secretary.! 

There  were  also  present: 

Lord  Lucas,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies; 

Sir   Francis    Hopwood,    G.C.M.G.,   K.C.B.,   Permanent   Under   Secretary    of 

State  for  the  Colonies ; 
Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of    State  for  the 

Colonies  j 
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Mr.  J,  S.  RiSLEY,  Legal  Adviser,  Colonial  Office; 

Sir    H.    Llewellyn   Smith,   K.C.B.,    Permanent   Secretary    to   the   Board  of 

Trade ; 

Sir  Walter  Howell,  K.C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Marine  Department,  Board 
of  Trade ; 

Mr.  G.  J.  Stanley,   C.M.G.,   Assistant  Secretary,  Commercial  and   Statistical 
Department,  Board  ol'  Trade ; 

Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe,  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of 'Trade; 

Mr.  H.  Fountain,  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Foreign  Office; 

Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst,  C.B.,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Foreign  Office; 

Rear-Admiral    Sir    Charles    Ottley,    K.C.M.G.,    M.V.O.,    Secretary    to    the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence; 

Mr.    Atlee    a.    Hunt,    C.M.G.,    Secretary    to    the    Department    of    External 
Affairs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia  ; 

Mr.  J.  R.  Leisk,  Secretary  for  Finance,  Union  of  South  Africa;  and 

Private  Secretaries  to  Members  of  the  Conference. 


Declaration  of  London. 

"  That  it  is  regretted  that  the  Dominions  were  not  consulted  prior  to  the  accept- 
ance by  the  British  Delegates  of  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  London;  that  it 
is  not  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  adopt  the  inclusion  in  Article  24  of 
foodstuffs  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire  is  in 
those  articles ;  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  adopt  the  provisions 
of  Articles  48  to  54  permitting  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels." 

General  BOTHA:  The  resolution  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  one  on  which  I  express  my  opinion  with  gi-eat 
diffidence.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  shrink  from  doing  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
I  beg  to  ask  you  for  your  indulgence  if  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  refer  to  points 
and  arguments  which  have  been  amply  discussed  before  and  during  this  Conference— 
my  excuse  is  that  such  great  interest  is  taken  in  this  ([uestion  also  in  South  Africa 
that  I  should  like  to  place  my  views  on  record  fully  so  as  to  explain  my  position  in 
regard  to  it. 

The  first  part  of  this  resolution  involves  a  question  of  the  very  greatest 
importance.  The  question  is  how  far,  when  the  Imperial  Government  negotiates 
with  foreign  countries  agreements  or  treaties  which  may  affect  particular  parts  of 
the  Empire,  it  should  consult  the  self-governing  Dominions  concerned  before 
committing  itself.  I  intended  to  discuss  this  (question  at  greater  length,  but  after 
what  has  been  said  here  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  that  does  not  appear 
necessary,  and  I  shall  content  myself  by  stating  my  profound  conviction  that  it  is  in 
the  highest  interest  of  the  Empire  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  not  definitely 
bind  itself  by  any  promise  or  agreement  with  a  foreign  country,  which  may  affect  k 
particular  Dominion,  without  consulting  the  Dominion  concerned.  The  debate  in  the 
House  of  ]jords  Avhich  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  Declaration  of  London  was 
very  instructive  in  connection  with  this  principle.  I  closely  followed  the,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  very  excellent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  important 
matter,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
noble  lord,  not  a  single  member  looked  upon  the  question  at  issue  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Dominions,  and  the  noble  lord  who  did  refer  to  it  from  this  stand- 
point only  did  so  more  or  less  casually. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said  that  we  in  South  Africa 
feel  any  grievance  as  to  our  treatment  in  this  connection  during  the  past.     I  only 
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desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  claims  this 
to  Ikj  a  sound  principle  which  must  Ije  recognised  in  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
Empire,  and  I  have  heard  with  great  pleasure  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  said  on  this 
matter.  We  are  now  invited  to  express  our  regret  that  the  Dominions  were  not 
consulted  prior  to  the  acceptance  by  the  British  delegates  of  the  terms  of  the 
Declaration  of  London,  and  I  beg  to  state  at  once  that  I  would  not  feel  justified  in 
supporting  such  a  resolution.  I  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  explanation  in  regard 
to  this  point  as  given  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  I  am  sur'e  that  all  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  us  to  pass  this  part  of  the  resolution  as 
it  stands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  international  agreements  which  provide  for  an  impartial 
court  of  appeal  from  prize  courts,  and  for  a  code  of  rules  establishing  uniformity  on 
questions  connected  with  maritime  war,  in  respect  of  Avhich  there  is  at  present  so 
much  divergency,  must  be  of  immense  advantage  to  neutral  powers.  I  would  myself, 
therefore,  be  most  unwilling  to  give  a  vote  against  the  ratification  of  this  Declaration, 
especially  when  I  remember  that  His  Majesty's  Government  have  done  everything 
they  can  to  induce  foreign  Goverimients  to  agree  to  an  International  Prize  Court  and 
to  a  code  of  international  rules,  in  respect  of  which  all  -the  Powers  have  made  some 
concessions.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  non-ratification  of  the  Declaration  would  be  a 
great  blow  to  future  negotiations  for  international  agreements.  At  the  same  time, 
notwithstanding  these  weighty  considerations,  if  I  am  persuaded  that  this  Declaration 
vitally  injures  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  my  vote 
against  its  ratification. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  this  resolution.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
attempt  even  to  grapple  with  all  the  extremely  diificult  and  intricate  problems  which 
are  connected  i^ith  this  Declaration.  It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  here  whether  it  is  on 
the  whole  to  the  advantage  or  otherwise  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  ratify  this  agree- 
ment, and  I  shall  endeavour  to  confine  myself  more  particularly  to  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Dominions,  and  more  especially  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  I  should,  however,  only  like  to  say  this,  that  after  having  carefully 
considered  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  balance  of  aflvantage  is  greatly  in  favour  of  ratification  by  Great 
Britain. 

Objection  is  taken  in  the  resolution  to  the  inclusion  of  foodstuffs  in  Article  24  of 
the  Declaration,  which  gives  a  list  of  conditional  contraband  articles,  the  contention 
no  doubt  being  that  foodstiifPs  should  be  included  in  the  free  list  under  Article  28. 
It  appears,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  persistent  efforts  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  some  of  the  maritime  Powers  are  opposed  to  this,  and  therefore  it  is  at 
least  gratifying  that  foodstuffs  can  never  be  made  absolute  contraband  as  they  can 
now,  by  any  belligerent  Power  which"  chooses  to  do  so.  I  know  it  is  said  that  no 
European  nation  ever  would  make  foodstuffs  absolute  contraband,  but  this  statement 
is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  correspondence,  which  I  have  read  in  the  Wliite 
Papers  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  Tjetween  His  Majesty's  Government 
and  the  French  Government  in  1886,  and  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Russian  Government  during  the  war  between  Ilussia  and  Japan. 

The  strongest  attack  against  the  Declaration  of  London  has  been  directed  against 
this  particular  Article  24.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  food  supply  of  Great  Britain 
will  be  seriously  endangered  in  time  of  war  by  the  inclusion  of  foodstuffs  in  this 
article,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  Declaration, 
how  that  part  of  the  Empire  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  would  probably  be 
affected  by  the  clauses  dealing  with  questions  of  conditional  contraband.  But  what  is 
the  position  when  Great  Britain  is  a  neutral  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  British  commerce  and  shipping  all  over  the  world  should  welcome  the 
provisions  Avhich  define  the  articles  which  may  be  made  absolute  contraband,  con- 
ditional contraband,  and  which  in  no  circumstances  can  be  treated  as  contraband, 
because  more  certainty  will  be  established  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  in  time 
of  war  trade  can  be  carried  on,  where  at  present  there  is  no  certainty  whatever. 

If  the  Declaration  of  London  is  ratiiied,  traders  and  shipowners  will  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  know  what  risks  they  run  in  carrying  on  their  trade  in  time  of  war. 
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Under  present  conditions  should  two  powerful  countries  be  waging  war  against  each 
other,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  could  say  in  how  far  neutral  Britisli  trade  could 
safely  be  cai'ried  on  with  those  countries,  and  that  British  trade  would  \ye  habit  lo  Ikj 
harassed  continually  with  no  other  appeal  than  to  the  prize  courts  of  the  ])elligerent 
countries.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  if  a  belligerent  under  present  conditions  were  to 
capture  as  conti'aband  in  a  British  ship,  Great  Britain  being  a  neutral,  a  cargo  of 
foodstuffs  consigned  to  a  neutral  port  or  to  a  port  of  the  other  belhgerent,  the  British 
owner  could  only  appeal  to  the  prize  court  of  the  offending  l)elligerent.  Of  course 
Great  Britain  could  emphatically  protest  against  such  action,  and  no  doubt  this 
Avould  often  be  effective ;  but  we  have  seen  in  recent  times  that  such  protest  is  not 
always  so.     Short  of  going  to  war,  there  would  be  no  other  remedy. 

If  the  Declaration  of  London  is  ratifi(!d  the  chances  of  serious  loss  and  risk  of 
complications  will  be  reduced  by  the  establishment  of  an  International  Court  of 
Appeal,  guided  by  definite  rules  to  which  all  the  important  maritime  countries  of  the 
VNorld  will  have  given  adherence ;  and  I  submit  a  belligerent  would  consider  twice 
before  systematically  acting  in  breach  of  such  generally  accepted  rules,  and  thus 
run  the  risk  of  offending,  not  only  one  particular  neutral,  but  all  neutral  powers  who 
had  agreed  to  them.  My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  Great  Britain  being  a  neutral, 
British  trade  and  shipping,  whether  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  Dominions, 
will  be  benefited  by  these  articles  in  the  Declaration  of  London. 

What  effect  will  these  articles  in  the  Declai-ation  of  London  have  on  a  Dominion 
like  South  Africa  when  Great  Britain  is  a  belligerent  ?  Now,  it  has  been  argued  that 
Articles  24  and  33  will,  when  Great  Britain  is  at  war,  make  it  possible  for  a  ])owerfid 
enemy  to  prevent  any  foodstuffs  at  all  being  sent  to  a  Dominion  like  ours.  If  this 
were  true  I  would,  notwithstanding  advantages  to  us  which  I  might  see  in  other 
articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Londoii,  take  serious  objections  to  its  ratification.  I 
cannot,  however,  imagine  how  anyone  who  has  studied  the  Declaration  of  London 
could  arrive  at  '!such  a  conclusion,  seeing  that  in  view  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
.Vrticle  35  of  the  Declaration,  South  Africa,  in  respect  of  importation  of  food  stuffs, 
would  lie  in  as  good  a  position  as  if  they  were  on  the  free  list  in  the  event  of  a  war 
between  Great  Bi'itain  and  some  European  Power  other  than  Portugal,  and  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  in  a  European  war  Portugal  would  be  neutral. 
Delagoa  Bay  is  the  best  port  in  South  Africa,  and  at  present  nearly  60  per  cent,  of 
the  imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  enter  throught  that  port.  The  distance 
between  Delagoa  Bay  and  Johannesburg  by  rail  is  only  about  400  miles,  and  every 
important  part  of  South  Africa,  including  Rhodesia,  is  now  connected  with  -Tobannes- 
biu'g  by  rail ;  any  quantity,  therefore,  of  foodstuffs  and  other  articles  in  the  list  of 
conditional  contraband  can  be  imported  into  South  Africa  with  impunity  through 
the  neutral  port  of  Delagoa  Bay  in  the  event  of  war  to  which  Great  Britain  was  a 
party. 

It  is  not  only  in  regard  to  foodstuffs  but  also  in  regard  to  all  goods  which  are 
made  conditional  contraband  under  Article  34,  that  iifview  of  Article  35  South  Africa 
would,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  in  a  favoured  position  whenever  Great  Britain  is  a 
belligerent.  When  I  look  at  the  list  of  conditional  contraband  goods,  and  at  the  list 
of  free  goods  under  .Vrticle  28  of  the  Declaration,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  include 
nearly  all  the  classes  of  goods  which  form  the  import  trade  of  South  Africa,  and 
which  would  not  therefore  be  to  any  serious  extent  affected  by  war,  as  long  as  there 
are  neutral  ships  to  carry  them.  I  notice  also  that  the  free  list  contains  nearly  all 
the  classes  of  goods  forming  our  export  trade  with  the  exception  of  bullion,  gold,  and 
maize,  Avhich  are  placed  in  the  list  of  conditional  contraband,  and  which  form  a  very 
-  substantial  part  of  our  export  tnide.  If  there  should  be  any  difficidty  in  conveying 
this  gold  and  maize  to  England,  during  a  war  between  her  and  some  other  Power, 
then;  would  be  no  difficulty  in  exporting  them  to  a  neutral  Continental  Power, 
where  they  could  be  disposed  of  as  readily  as  they  could  be  in  England.  But  I  go 
much  further,  and  I  do  not  even  .see  how  the  Declaration  can  possibly  be  considered 
to  mean  that  all  foodstuffs  in  neutral  bottoms  conveyed  to  the  ports  of  the  Union, 
could  legally  be  captured  by  the  enemy. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  general  principle  laid  down  in  Article  33  of  the 
Declaration  of  London  is  thgit  foodstuffs  ii^  neutral  bottoms  can  only  be  captured 
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legally  when  they  are  shown  to  be  destined  for  the  anned  forces  or  Government 
Departments  of  the  enemy.  It  is  true  certain  presumptions  of  such  destination 
are  created  by  subsequent  articles,  but  these  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  alter  the  general 
principle.  I  fail  to  see  how  it  could  oA'er  be  held  that  foodstuffs  consigned  to  an 
ordinary  trader  (who  does  not  fall  within  the  terms  of  Article  81-,  as  one  \a  ho  as  a 
matter  of  conunon  knowledge  supplies  articles  of  this  kind  to  the  enemy)  in  any 
part  of  the  Union,  were  legally  liable  to  capture.  It  seems  to  me  that  Article  Jit 
is  not  doubtful,  and  when,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  promised,  it  is  made  clear  on  the 
ratification  of  the  Declaration  by  Great  Britain  that  she  agreed  that  the  word 
"enemy"  in  this  article  should  mean  "enemy  government"  any  possible  doubt 
which  may  have  existed  on  this  score  will  be  removed. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  any  International  Prize  Ccnu-t  could,  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  Declaration,  ever  hold  that  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain  has 
acted  legally  when  such  enemy  has  captured  foodstuffs  in  neuti'al  bottoms  which 
were  addressed  to,  say,  an  ordinary  trader  in  any  of  our  harbours  in  the  Union,  and 
of  Avhich  there  could  be  no  reasonable  suspicion  that  they  were  not  intended  for  the 
peacefid  population.  I  should  like  to  point  out  further  that  whatever  importance 
may  be  attached  to  the  authoritative  General  Report  of  the  Di-afting  Committee, 
the  "  Renavilt  Report  " — and  we  have  now  heard  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  — 
this  report,  I  submit,  fully  bears  out  my  interpretation  of  Article  33.  The  Report 
reads  as  follows  :  "  War  may  be  Avaged  in  such  circumstances  that  destination  for 
the  Tise  of  a  civil  department  cannot  be  svispect,  and  consequently  cannot  make  goods 
contraband."  For  instance,  there  is  war  in  Europe,  and  the  Colonies  of  the 
belligerent  countries  are  not  in  fact  affected  by  it.  Food  stuff's  or  othtir  articles 
in  the  list  of  conditional  contraband  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Civil  Government  of 
a  Colony  would  not  be  held  to  be  contraband  of  Avar,  becavise  the  consideratif)ns 
adduced  above  do  not  apply  to  their  case,  the  resources  of  the  Civil  Government 
cannot  be  draAvn  on  for  the  needs  of  the  Avar. 

In  the  case  presupposed  by  the  Committee  therefore  even  foodstuffs  destined  for 
the  Civil  Government  in  a  Colony  could  not  be  legally  captured  as  contraband. 
Under  Avhich  circumstances,  then,  could  foodstuff's  in  neutral  bottoms  consigned  to 
ordinary  traders  or  private  persons,  and  clearly  destined  for  the  peaceful  population 
of  the  country,  be  legally  captured  as  contraband  ?  Even  if  the  war  were  to  be 
actually  carried  on  in  South  Africa  I  submit  that  foodstuffs  consigned  to  ordinary 
traders  in  the  harbours  of  the  Union  and  destined  for  the  peaceful  population  could 
not  legally  be  captured.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  ports  like  Cape  Town  and 
Durban,  that  they  might  be  considered  to  fall  Avithin  the  scope  of  Article  34  as 
fortified  places  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  places  used  as  a  base  of  operations  or 
supply,  there  could,  I  submit,  be  nq  possible  doubt  about  harbours  like  Port  Elizabeth, 
Mosselbay,  East  London,  and  others. 

Now  I  am  aA\'are  that  the  argument  of  those  Avho  are  opposed  to  the  Declaration 
is  that  a  commander  of  an  enemy  cruiser  would  only  be  doing  his  duty  towards  his 
own  country  if  he  were  to  capture  every  neuti-al  ship  carrying  foodstuff's  to  any 
British  harboiu",  on  the  ground  that  they  are  consigned  to  a  fortified  place  belonging 
to  the  enemy  or  a  place  serving  as  a  base  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy ;  that,  in 
fact,  commanders  of  the  enemy  cruisers  Avould  consider  these  words  as  applicable  to 
practically  every  port  in  the  Empire.  They  argue  that  in  ratifying  the  Declaration 
of  London  neutral  Powers  AAOuld  relinquish  their  poAver  to  remonstrate.  Great  Britain 
herself  could,  of  course,  in  any  case  only  protest  in  these  circumstances  by  pushing  on 
the  war  as  hard  as  possible,  and  that  the  only  appeal  Avould  lie  to  an  International 
Court  after  the  war  Avould  be  over  and  the  mischief  had  been  done  which  may  have 
caused  disaster  to  Great  Britain. 

With  this  argument  I  cannot  at  all  agree.  If  a  bellig(M-ent  during  the  course  of 
a  war  were  to  put  such,  to  my  mind,  utterly  Avrong  interpretation  on  the  Declaration 
of  London,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  neutral  Government  concerned 
from  protesting  in  a  most  emphatic  manner.  If  such  a  belligerent  were  to  handle 
neutral  shipping  so  inifairly  this  Declaration  of  London  Avill,  in  my  opinion,  probably 
make  a  combined  protest  on  behalf  of  all  important  neutral  Powers  much  more  likely 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.     The  position  to-day  is  that  a  powerful  enemy  of 
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Great  Britain  may  conceivably  declare  foodstufFs  conveyed  to  harbours  of  tlie  Union 
f'onti-aband,  or  at  least  capture  such  foodstuffs  on  some  pretext  or  other.  As  far  as 
we  Avo>ild  be  concerned  we  could  only  fight  all  the  harder,  and  the  only  remedy  which 
neutrals  would  have  would  be  to  protest  and,  in  the  last  resort,  to  go  to  war — a 
remedy  which,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  pointed  out,  would  almost  always  be  dis- 
proportionate to  the  evil,  and  one  which  it  is  most  unlikely  they  would  resort  to. 
From  this  point  of  view  also  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  Declaration  of  London 
will  be  a  material  improvement  on  the  present  position. 

After  the  very  lucid  explanation  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  T  need  not  say  much  about 
Article  U)  of  the  Declaration,  which  makes  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  established 
in  Article  48  prohibiting  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  vessel  by  the  captor  and 
re([uiring  it  to  be  taken  into  such  jjort  as  is  pi-oper  for  the  determination  there  of  all 
questions  concerning  the  validity  of  the  prize.  There  has  been  much  criticism  on 
this  article,  but  it  seems  to  me  beyond  dispute  that  it  protects  the  destruction  of 
neutral  vessels  more  than  they  are  now  protected  from  destruction  under  the 
practices  of  some  of  the  Jiluropetm  Powers,  and  the  safeguards  appear  to  me  to  l)e  of 
such  a  natui-e  as  would  make  a  captor  more  cautious  in  proceeding  to  destroy  a 
neutral  vessel  than  he  Avould  be  now .  It  was  evidently  impossilile  to  get  all  the 
J^ovvers  to  agree  to  the  proposition  that  under  no  circumstances  ought  a  neutral  prize 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  most  that  could  1)e  done,  therefore,  was  to  establish  uniformity 
in  tliis  practice,  and  to  make  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  sinking  of  a  neutral 
sliip  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  it  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
such  conditions  are  prescribed  in  the  Declaration. 

I  have  endeavoiu-ed  to  confine  myself  in  my  remarks  to  those  points  which  have 
lieen  raised  by  this  resolution.  Only  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  devote  a 
very  long  and  careful  study  to  this  subject  could  adequately  discuss  the  many  other 
and  intricate  problems  involved.  I  have  only  tried  to  give  my  reasons  for  not  lieing 
al)le  to  suppoi-t  this  resolution,  and  for  saying  on  behalf  of  the  Union  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  interests  of  that  part  of  the  Empire  which  I 
have  the  honoiu*  to  represent  w  ill  l)e  pi-ejudiced  by  the  ratification  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  Declaration  of  London. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORllTS  :  T  should  like  to  see  the  resolution  amended  to  some 
ext(nit,  especially  in  view  of  w  hat  we  have  heard  from  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  fairly  represents  the  position  of  the  British  Government  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  The  explanation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affaire  as  to  why  the 
Dominions  were  not  consulted  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  explanation,  and  one  that 
commends  itself  and  will  commend  itself  to  everyone.  Further,  he  stated  it  was  the 
natural  outcome  or  corollary  of  the  Hague  Conventions,  as  to  which  the  Dominions 
were  not  consulted  -  and  it  was  a  reasonable  assumption,  I  think — from  the  fact  of  their 
knowing  both  these  were  going  on  and  they  had  not  been  consulted,  that  to  a  certjiin 
extent  they  gave  their  consent. 

However,  on  the  general  principle  [  agree  that  it  would  be  well — and,  I  think,  it 
would  be  only  right  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  noAV  prevailing — that  in  future  on 
matters  like  this  in  Avhich  there  is  an  interest  and  a  partnership,  that  they  shoiild  l)e 
consiilted ;  but  there  is  no  longer  any  doul)t  on  that  point  now,  as  the  Secretary  of 
•  State  has  informed  us  that  that  will  be  done,  and  that,  in  a  way,  I  think,  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  Conference — that  statement  by 
him  that  in  futiu-e  matters  of  this  character  will  be  submitted  for  consideration  to 
the  Dominions. 

Now  as  regards  the  Declaration  itself,  I  have  endeavoured  to  study  a  good  deal 
of  the  literature  in  relation  to  it  and  I  agree  with  those  Avho  say  that  the  Declaration 
of  London  is  an  improvement  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Anyone  who  has  read 
the  debate  referred  to  by  General  Botha  that  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
particularly  between  the  Lord  Chancellor  aiul  Lord  Halsbury,  must  .see  that  on 
nearly  every  point,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  International  Prize  Coiu't,  we  have 
gained  considi^-ably,  and  it  is  an  advance  on  every  point.  A  great  deal  of  the 
literature  in  l)oth  Houses  where  it  has  l)een  debated  and  in  the  Press  is  to  a  certain 
extent  coloured,  and  one  has  to  seek  opinions  and  information  from  those  who  have 
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no  very  special  party  interest.  Now  I  take  it  that  the  Lord  Chancellor's  speech 
is  practically  a  Judgment  on  this  Declaration  as  if  ho  were  sitting  on  the  Bench, 
and  it  is  important  and  instructive  in  that  way ;  and  I  think  all  round  we  have  a 
new  work  on  International  law  and  what  was  chaos  and  confusion  hefore  is  now  to 
a  very  large  extent  made  clear  and  certain. 

For  these  reasons  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  resolution  go  on  record  which 
might  be  misunderstood,  which  might  be  misleading,  and  which  probably  now  would 
not  be  intended. 

Mr.  PISHER :  I  am  sure  we  are  gratified,  and  I  think  the  whole  Conference 
are  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  debate  has  been  carried  on  on  this  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  members  will  see  that  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  are  such  that  it  is  not  intended  to  hit  either  at  the  Government  or  at  the 
Declaration  itself.  There  were  certain  featm'es  in  that  Declaration  which  ap]5eared 
to  us  to  be  bad,  and  which  should  not  appear  there  in  the  way  in  a\  hich  they  do 
appear.  The  whole  general  trend  of  the  Declaration  was  not  attacked,  and  has  not 
been  attacked  at  any  time — at  least  from  our  side  ;  but  we  did  think,  and  Austi-alia 
has  thought  for  many  years,  that  we  should  haA'e  been  ad\ised  in  some  way 
not  merely  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  or  a  treaty  or  a  convention 
affecting  our  interest,  but  we  should  be  informed  before  the  ideas  of  the  Imperial 
Government  had  matured  on  any  subject  that  would  materially  afPect  our  interests 
one  way  or  the  other.  That  is  our  view.  I  think  General  Botha  put  it  very  clearly 
in  his  statement  this  morning  when  he  said  that  the  Imperial  Government  should 
not  bind  themselves  with  foreign  countries  before  consultation.  That  is  a  very 
definite  statement. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF  :  Affecting  a  particular  Dominion. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Obviously  that  is  so.  Hitherto,  I  think,  there  have  been  promises 
of  such  a  thing  being  done,  but  not  in  such  a  definite,  distinct,  and  clear  way  as  it 
was  put  to  the  Conference  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  other 
day,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government;  and  we  feel  gratified  that  a  new 
condition  of  affairs  shall  prevail  from  now,  I  presume.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
make  it  clearer,  but  that  ncAv  condition  of  aifairs,  as  I  interjected  while  the  matter 
was  being  discussed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  yesterday,  shoidd 
not  be  limited  to  questions  that  are  brought  before  the  Hague  Conference,  but  should 
apply  to  other  questions  also,  and  that,  I  think,  is  concurred  in.  We  do  not  feel 
under  the  circumstances  that  we  should  press  this  resolution  now,  but  it  has  been 
suggested,  and  we  approve  of  it,  that  as  the  Declaration  itself  is  a  great  advance  on 
any  previous  arrangement  in  international  affairs,  it  Avould  be  wilful  waste  of,  shall  I 
say,  energy,  and  a  loss  of  valuable  lal)ours  if  we  were  to  destroy  it  simply  because  it 
does  not  contain  everything  that  we  desire.  I  spoke  strongly  in  opening  about  our 
desire  to  co-operate  in  every  effort  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  all  other 
Governments  to  provide  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
without  resort  to  war.  This  declaration  is  undoubtedly  a  new  and  additional  piece 
of  machinery  ;  it  will  be  a  valuable  piece  of  machinery.  We  do  not  say  it  is  perfect, 
we  say  it  is  a.  long  way  from  being  perfect  from  our  point  of  view ;.  l)ut  we  do  say 
that  as  it  stiinds  it  is  much  too  good  for  us  to  vote  against. 

I  propose,  Avith  tlie  concurrence  of  tlie  Conference,  to  ask  leave  to  Avithdraw  that 
motion,  and  to  substitute  another  motion  to  this  effect :  "  That  this  Conference,  after 
nearing  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  cordially  concurs  in  the  proposal 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  viz. :  (a)  that  the  Dominions  shall  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  consultation  Avhen  framing  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  British 
Delegates  at  future  meetings  of  the  Hague  Conference,  and  that  Conventions  affecting 
the  Dominions  provisionally  assented  to  at  that  Conference  shall  be  circulated  among 
the  Dominion  Governments  for  their  consideration  before  any  such  Convention  is 
signed  ;  and  {b)  that  a  similar  procedure,  where  time  and  opportunity  and  the  subject 
matter  permit,  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  used  Avhen  preparing  instructions  for  the 
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negotiation  of  other  internationHl  agreements  affecting  the  Dominions."  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  say  any  more  al)Out  tliat.  We  tliink,  as  1  have  sjiid  pul)liely 
and  here,  that  the  matter  is  of  far  too  great  consequence  to  the  Dominions  to  be 
made  a  controversial  party  matter  at  all.  It  is  for  that  reawm  that  we  desire  to  have 
this  Conference  unanimous  in  coming  to  any  conclusion,  and  with  the  p(Tmi.ssion  of 
the  Conference,  we  would  ask  leave,  after  the  statement  mjule  yesterday  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Poreign  Affairs,  to  withdraw  our  resolution  and  substitute 
this  one. 

General '  BOTHA  :  Will  you  read  it  again  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  will  read  it  again  :  "  That  this  Conference  after  hearing 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  cordially  concurs  in  the  proposals  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  viz. :  {o)  that  the  Dominions  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  consultation  when  framing  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  British  delegates  at 
future  meetings  of  the  Hague  Conference,  and  that  Conventions  affecting  the 
Dominions  provisionally  assented  to  at  that  Conference  shall  be  circulated  among  the 
Dominion  Governments  for  their  consideration  before  any  such  Convention  is  signed  " 
—that  deals  with  matters  like  the  Hague  Conference  and  such  things  as  the 
Declaration  of  London.  Then  "  {b)  that  a  similar  procedure,  where  time  and 
opportiuiity  "those  are  limitations  Avhich  you  will  remember  were  suggested — "and 
the  subject  matter  perriiit,  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  used  when  preparing  instructions 
for  the  negotiation  of  other  International  Agreements  affecting  the  Dominions." 
This  is  proposed  by  the  Australian  Government,  but  I  think  it  does  carry  out 
exactly  Avhat  Sir  Edward  Grey  yesterday  undertook  to  be  the  procedure  of  the 
future. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS:  It  has  occurred  to  me  whether  the  word  "concurs  " 
should  be  used,  l)ecause  there  is  no  question  of  concurrence  in  sucli  a  statement  as 
that.  I  think  some  word  in  the  natiu-e  of  "  welcomes  "  should  be  used.  It  would 
be  unlikely  we  would  do  anything  I)ut  concur  in  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  "  Cordially  welcomes,"  shall  we  say  ? 

Mr.  EISHER  :  I  agree  with  the  word  "  welcomes." 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  Anything  that  expresses  that  idea. 

The  PRESIDENT:  If  Mr.  Eisher  approves  I  will  substitute  the  word 
"  welcomes." 

Mr.  EISHER  :  Yes,  it  softens  it. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  do  not  know  that  it  wants  softening. 

General  BOTHA  :  Do  I  understand  you  think  this  wiU  not  handicap  in  any  way 
the  British  Government  ? 

The  PRESIDENT :  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  that,  and  Mr.  Eisher 
very  fairly  acknow  ledged  yesterday  that  we  must  be  careful  in  these  matters,  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  pointed  out  many  important  considerations — in  the  second  branch 
here  the  words  used  are  rather  carefully  chosen :  "  a  similar  procediu-e  w  here  time 
and  opportunity  and  the  subject-matter  permit." 

General  BOTHA :  I  w  ant  it  clear.  I  do  not  w  ant  to  handicap  the  British 
Government.     I  want  them  to  undertake  the  full  responsibility. 

K  2 
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The  PRESIDENT :  The  British  Government  do  not  want  to  shovel  it  olf  on  to 
the  Dominions. 

Mr.  EISUEll :  I  do  not  want  to  handicap  you  either.  We  want  to  be  associated 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  really  think  that  this  gives  effect  to  both  views  in  the 
resolution.  Speaking  on  behall"  of  the  Government  I  think  it  does.  Then  is  it  the 
plccVvsm-e  of  the  Conference  that  this  resolution  be  adopted  ? 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  JOSEPH  "WARD :  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  in  view  of  the  position  that 
we  have  got  to  now,  for  the  Conference  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  Declaration  of 
London,  and  I  suggest  we  put  on  record  our  view:  "That  the  Conference  after  full 
"  consideration  and  debate  approves  the  ratification  of  the  Declaration  of  London." 
If  we  are  all  in  agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  as  we 
have  it,  being  ratified  by  the  British  Government,  I  think  the  mere  expression  of  our 
opinion  which  does  not  after  all  concrete  into  a  practical  proposition  is  not  sufficient ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  just  as  well,  as  we  have  unanimously  supported  it, 
to  express  our  opinion  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER  :  For  my  part  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  w  ill  move 
in  that  direction. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  move  "That  tlie  Conference,  after  full  consideration 
and  debate,  approves  the  ratification  of  the  Declaration  of  London." 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER :  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  concur  in  that 
resolution. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  I  find  myself  in  a  difficulty  here. 

The  PRESIDENT :  May  T  say  a  word  before  Mr.  Eisher  states  his  difficulty  ? 
I  quite  recognise  the  position  that  the  Australian  Governnient  has  taken  up  in  this 
matter,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  admiralde  spirit  which  they  have  shown 
in  their  desire  to  secure  vmanimity  in  our  procedvu-e  with  regard  to  this  matter.  It 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  them,  and  of  the  spirit  which  has  animated  the  Conference 
from  the  l)eginning. 

I  confess,  speaking  upon  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  I  do  attach 
considerable  importance  to  the  passing  of  such  a  resolution  as  this,  because,  for 
reasons  Avhich  no  one  has  given  better  than  Mr.  Eisher  just  now,  it  is  a  tremendous 
step  in  advance  in  the  direction  of  first  of  all  framing  a  code  of  International  LaAv, 
Avhich,  though  it  may  not  be  perfect,  and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  contend  tliat  it  is 
perfect,  and  recognise  the  force  of  many  of  the  criticisms  w  liich  liave  been  made  in 
regard  to  particular  provisions— is  yet  an  enormous  advance  upon  anything  that  has 
hitherto  taken  place,  and  setting  up  sinuiltaneously  an  International  Court  which 
may  be  trusted  to  act  impartially  in  the  administratitm  of  that  code,  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  concrete  cases  in  dispute  which  may  arise  under  it.  To  have  got  the  Great 
Powers  of  tlie  world  into  agreement  upon  a  point  like  that  seems  to  us  to  mark  such 
a  tremendous  and  significant  step  on  the  road  Avhich  A\e  are  hoping  to  travel, 
that  it  will  be  an  immense  encouragement,  I  think,  if  this  Conference,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  all  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  whatever  opinions 
we  may  individually  entertain  as  to  particular  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of 
.  London,  and,  however  m.uch  we  should  like  to  see  a  phrase  altered  here  or  there, 
and  som(\thing  if  you  like  omitted,  or  something  added,  will,  looking  at  what 
Mr.  Eisher  has  called  the  general  trend  and  object  of  it,  welcome  it  and  say  :  "  Yes, 
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it  is  a  thousand  piti(>s  to  throw  away  this  chance  which  you  would  do  if  you  i"efused 
ratification  now."  There  is  nolxxly  here  wlio  does  not  wish  to  see  the  Declaration 
ratified,  even  Mr.  Fisher  himself,  although  he  would  wi.sh  to  see  it  amended  in 
particulars.  In  ratifying  the  Declaration  now  we  do  not  in  the  least  prejudice  our 
freedom  of  action  in  the  future  to  advocate  further  advance.  Some  of  the  points 
which  have  heen  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  in  particular  that 
very  important  point  of  the  conversion  of  merchant  ships  into  ships  of  war,  are 
matters  in  \\hich  we  do  not  pretend  that  we  have  reached  a  final  or  on  the  whole 
even  a  satisfactory  result ;  hut  there  is  nothing  in  the  ratification  of  the  Declaration 
which  will  prevent  us  hy  persuasion,  by  argument  and  ultimately  by  negotiation, 
from  inducing  or  getting  the  other  Powers  to  assent  to  the  introduction  of  amend- 
ments and  improvements  in  it.  But  there  it  is,-  a  milestone,  if  ever  there  was 
a  milestone,  on  this  road  of  progress,  and  I  confess  I  think  it  would  he  a  very 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Empire  at  large  if  such  a  representative  body  as  this  were 
to  say  :  "  Yes,  yoii  would  not  be  doing  right  but  doing  wrong,  and  throwing  away 
a  really  great  opportiuTity,  if  at  this  stage  you  did  not  ratify  what  has  been  done." 
That,  of  course,  does  not  involve  any  abandonment  of  the  position  which  Mr.  Eisher 
takes  up,  and  Avith  which  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy,  that  the  Dominions 
might  liaA^e  lieen  consulted  at  an  earlier  stage  as  they  are  going  to  be  consulted  in 
the  future,  and  that,  I  think,  was  the  main  head  and  front  of  his  resolution,  and 
the  motive  of  it.  That  having  been  cleared  out  of  the  way  by  our  unanimously 
assenting  to  the  proposal  he  has  just  made,  which  will  obviate  the  possibility  of  any 
such  complaint  or  misunderstanding  in  the  future,  I  think  we  might  imanimously 
agree  that  the  right  and  only  proper  course  at  this  stage  is  to  ratify  the  Declaration 
of  which  in  spirit  and  substance  we  all  approve. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  The  point  I  raise  is  this :  The  Declaration  of  London  has  not 
been  brought  before  this  Conference  for  approval.  It  was  an  act  of  your  own 
Government,  which  we  commend,  and  commend  very  clearly  and  definitely.  We 
commend  the  policy  of  it.  We  commend  the  whole  trend  of  that  policy  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Minister  or  those  responsible  for  drafting  it.  Having  said  all  that 
we,  as  a  self-governing  Dominion,  received  it  when  it  was  practically  ready  for 
signature,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was  beyond  amendment ;  but  we  make  no  com- 
plaint of  that  part  because  the  responsibility  must  rest  with  someone.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  said  here  yesterday  that  it  could  not  be  amended.  If  objected  to,  it  would  have 
to  be  abandoned ;  the  only  thing  that  he  could  do  and  intended  to  do  was  to  define 
definitely  the  meaning  of  certain  words  and  terms  which  would  not  invalidate  in  any 
way  the  agreement  come  to. 

My  contention  is  that  the  motion  which  has  just  been  passed  on  the  withdrawal 
of  our  resolution  of  inquiry  and  attack,  if  you  like,  met  with  absolute  approval 
because  no  opposition  hatl  been  offered.  But  now  a  proposal  is  mjule  that  we  approve 
where  we,  as  a  Government,  have  said  we  disapprove.  I  have  said  in  my  remarks 
again  and  again,  and  I  say  no\\-,  that  the  Aveight  of  advantage  in  having  a  declaration 
or  treaty  or  convention  of  that  kind  is  such  a  great  step  in  atlvance  in  international 
agreements  that  it  Avould  be,  I  think,  a  pity  to  throw  it  away.  That,  however,  is  a 
different  thing  from  making  a  clear  and  distinct  statement  here  that  we  appi-ove  of 
the  w  hole  of  that  treaty. 

•  The  PRESIDENT:  Allow  me  to  say  I  should  quite  agree  that  would  be  a 
resolution  that  the  Conference  could  not  be  asked  to  adopt.  All  that  Sir  Joseph 
Ward-])roposes  is  not  to  approve  of  the  Declarft,tion,  but  to  approve  of  the  ratification 
at  this  stage  of  the  Declaration-  a  AvhoUy  diffei-ent  thing.  That  gives  you  perfect 
freedom  of  opinion  as  to  particular  questions. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  My  lay  mind  cannot  perhaps  grasp  it,  but  Sir  Edward  Grey  said 
this  Declaration  is  settled  and  final. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  No,  not  final. 

()  iiHiD.  "  K  ;?     . 
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Mr.  FISHER  :  He  said  so  here. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Not  final  in  the  sense  tliat  no  furtlier  progress  can  liereafter 
he  made. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Certainly  not ;  but  we  can  only  speak  of  the  thing  that  is  before 
us-  -the  Declaration  of  London.  We  should  have  the  right  to  raise  the  point  and 
to  bring  it  before  you,  and  you  the  right  to  ask  for  a  new  Convention  and  to  discuss 
an  improvement  on  that  and  better  it  and  revise  it  if  you  see  the  chance.  ]iut  that 
is  quite  a  different  matter.  We  hold  that  it  might  be  improved,  and  we  hold  with 
you  in  all  your  devices  to  improve  it;  but  we  find  ourselves  in  this  difficulty,  and  in 
a  Avord  we  say  this:  While  we  cannot  under  the  circumstances  give  our  full 
jipproval  to  it,  we  shall  go  so  far  as  not  to  oppose  it. 

The  PRESIDENT :  You  do  not  dissent  from  it  ? 

Mr.  FISHER :  No. 

The  PRESIDENT :  May  I  take  it  the  other  members  of  the  Conference  are  in 
favour  of  that  resolution  ?  [Agjikkd.]  Then  the  resolution  is  carried,  the  Government 
of  Austi-alia  abstaining. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT :  -  Perhaps  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  leave  the  Chair.  I  am 
oldiged  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  absented  myself 
from  the  proceedings  here. 


The  Right  Honourable  L.  HARCOURT  took  the  Chair. 

Commercial  Relations  and  British  Shipping. 

"  That  it  is  advisable  in  the  interests  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  that  efforts  in  favour  of  British  manufactured 
goods  and  British  shipping  should  be  supported  as  far  as  practicable." 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Item  No.  1  on  the  Agenda  will  be  left  over  for  further 
discussion  after  AVhitsuntide,  and  "we  will  begin  with  Item  No.  2 :  "  Commercial 
Relations  and  British  Sliipping." 

Mr.  FISHER  :  The  resolution  is  :  "  That  it  is  advisable  in  the  interests  both  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  that  efforts  in 
favour  of  British  manufactured  goods  and  British  shipping  should  be  supported  as  far 
as  is  practicable."  Members  of  the  ('onference  must  be  aware  that  other  countries 
give  very  special  facilities  to  shipping  both  by  subventions  and  also  contobutions  from 
national  exchequers  to  assist  tlieir  ships  in  competition  with  British  ships.  We,  in 
Australia,  have  helped  to  counter-balance  that  by  legislation  to  facilitate  our  shipping 
in  competition  with  them,  but  I  would  like  to  leave  that  matter  to  the  Minister  of 
Defence,  Mr.  Pearce,  Avho  will  elaborate  it  a  little  more. 

Mr.  PEARCE :  In  1006  the  Commonwealth  Government,  acting  on  the  lines  of 
this  resolution  in  dealing  with  the  tariff,  brought  in  proposals  for  preferential  tnule, 
by  which  a  preference  of  5  per  cent,  was  to  l)e  given  to  British  manufactures,  with  a 
view  to  encoiu-age  British  shi})ping  and  in  order  to  do  something  to  equalise  the  luifair 
conditions  existing  between  British  shipping  and  foreign  shipping  trading  to  Australia, 
they  attached  to  the  Bill  which  brought  in  the  preferential  trade  relations  a  condition 
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that  the  goods  Mhicli  were  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  preferential  rate  sliould  he 
brought  into  the  Common  wealth  by  British  ships  manned  by  British  seiimen.  The 
Bill  was  withheld  by  the  Governor-(}en(;ral  for  His  Majesty's  assent,  Jind  repre- 
sentations were  made,  I  understand,  that  the  pi'oposition  came  into  conflict  with 
certain  treaties  which  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  entered  into  with 
foreign  countries.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  this  subject  without  bringing  in  the 
subject  of  navigation,  but  as  that  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  resolution  I  will  not 
touch  on  this  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 


The  CHAIRMAN :  If  you  like  to  take  the  subject  of  the  n^^^ation  la\s  at  flic 
same  time,  it  would  be  quite  convenient. 


Mr.  PEARCE :  No,  I  prefer  to  take  it  sepai-ately.  In  dealing  with  our 
navigation  legislation  in  the  Commonwealth  so  far,  we  have  not  yet  passed  an  Act, 
though  the  Bill  has  been  before  Parliament  on  several  occasions.  The  Govei'nraent 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  through  the  Board  of  Trade,  have  from  time  to  time  made 
i-epresentation  to  the  Commonwealth  Government  Avitli  a  view  to  inducing  the 
Commonwealth  Government  to  alter  the  provisions  of  their  Navigation  Bill,  and  they 
have  made  representations  that  some  of  the  clau.ses  in  the  Navigation  Bill  pressed 
liardly  upon  British  shipping. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  this  position,  that  round  the  coasts  of  Australia  there  ai*e 
several  very  powerful  sul)sidised  lines  of  foreign  steamers — very  heavily  subsidised 
some  of  them  -and,  moreover,  they  are  A^essels  that  are  under  an  agreement  with 
those  foreign  governments  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal  in  the  time  of  war  ;  some  of 
them,  as  the  result  of  those  subventions  and  the  conditions  attached  to  them,  being 
manned  by  trained  naval  reserve  men,  and  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  thought  it  their  duty,  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  Commonwealth  but  of  the 
Empire  generally,  to  endeavour  to  assist  British  shipping  in  their  competition  Avith 
this  subsidised  foreign  shipping.  Obviously,  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  assist 
them  was  by  exempting  them  from  the  provisions  of  our  mercantile  law,  where  that 
mercantile  law  laid  upon  them  obligations  which  would  entail  expenditure. 
Accordingly  it  would  be  unfair  to  ovu-  own  ships,  because  we  laid  down  those 
obligations  upon  our  own  ships,  to  put  our  own  ship  masters  to  the  expense  which  it 
would  entail,  and  if  we  exempted  British  shipping  from  those  conditions  we  would 
lie  subjecting  our  own  Australian  shipping  to  unfair  competition  from  British 
shipping ;  so  that  we  could  not  take  that  upon  us.  It  Avas  with  the  intention  of 
giving  some  assistance  to  British  shipping  in  this  unfair  competition  with  subsidised 
foreign  siiipping,  and  assisting  British  shipping  on  our  coasts,  that  the  Bill  I  have 
referred  to  Avas  introduced,  and  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  may  say  that 
the  Bill,  as  originally  introduced,  did  not  contain  a  provision  which  was  put  in  as  the 
result  of  an  amendment  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  it  was  approved 
of  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  w  ith  a  substantial  majority. 

The  only  other  way  in  which  British  shipping  could  be  assisted  in  the  fight  for 
the  Australian  trade  against  foreign  shipping  would  be  by  action  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom  on  similar  lines  to  tliat  which  is  taken  by  foreign  countries.  With  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  say  to  it.  That  is  entirely  a  question  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  entirely  a  question  of  policy  for  them,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  make  any  statement  as  to  our  views  on  that  question.  But  the 
view  we  wish  to  discuss  here  to-day  is  this  :  That  the  principal  difficulty  raised  as  to 
not  giving  assent  to  the  legislation  which'  was  pro^wsed  by  the  Australian  Parliament 
was  that  a  certain  number  of  treaties  with  foreign  countries  stood  in  the  way.  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  .saying  that  the  greater  number  of  those  treaties  were  with 
small  countries,  the  trade  of  \\  hich  was  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  trade  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  only  obstacle  therefore  to  the  Austmlian  law 
receiving  assent  was  the  denunciation  of  those  treaties.  The  [joint  of  view  we  wish 
to  put  is  that  if  the  Dominions,  by  their  legislation,  desire  to  assist  British  shipping, 
and  assist  it  in  the  only  way  open  to  them,  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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might  very  well  consider  the  advisahility  of  denouncing  tliose  treaties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  realisation  of  that  idea  by  the  Colonial  Governments. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  case  A\hich  will  no  doul)t  he  advanced  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  is  that  we,  in  tlie  Bill  to  which  I 
have  referred,  debar  ivbm  participating  in  its  benefit  those  British  ships  A\hirh 
carry  Lascar  crews,  or  coloured  crews  other  than  European.  The  crews  had  to  be 
crcAvs  of  European  descent.  Lascars  ivere  not  specifically  mentioned,  but  the 
stipidation  was  that  the  crews  had  to  he  of  European  descent  and  British  sul^jects. 
Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  a  question  which  has  been  disturbing  the 
minds  of  British  statesmen  for  many  years  past,  and  that  is  the  gradual  decline  of 
British  seamen  on  British  shipping,  and  their  displacement  on  the  one  hand  by 
foreigners  and  on  the  other  hand  by  coloured  men.  That  is  a  problem,  of  course, 
with  which,  as  regards  British  shipping,  this  Conference  is  not  concerned  directly. 
It  is  again  a  qiiestion  of  policy  with  the  British  Government ;  but  we  would 
submit  that  \\\\e\\  by  Dominion  legislation,  which  we  claim  Ave  haA'e  the 
power  and  the  right  to  pass,  we  endeavour  to  assist  British  shipping  which 
is  concerned  wholly  and  solely  in  the  Australian  trade  to  the  LTnited  Kingdom, 
it  is  not  against  the  general  policy  of  the  British  Government  of  doing  even- 
handed  justice  to  all  sections  of  the  Empire,  Avhite  or  coloured,  and  Ave  should 
Hot  be  interfered  with  in  carrying  out  that  policy  in  the  way  Avhich  we  think  fit. 
The  trade  to  which  Ave  referred  Avas  peculiarly  and  entirely  Australian  trade  ;  it  Avas 
not  Indian  trade  or  China  trade,  or  Japaiaese  trade,  or  trade  with  any  other  Asiatic 
country,  but  it  was  peculiarly  and  entirely  trade  directly  from  Great  Britain  to 
Australia,  because  the  goods  made  the  subject  of  the  preferential  tariff  had  to  be 
manufactured  in  the  L^nited  Kingdom.  If  the  goods  Avere  of  foreign  manufacture 
they  could  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  preferential  tariff.  While  Ave  do  not  ask  that 
ovu*  vicAV  should  be  consulted  at  all  Avith  regard  to  legislation  by  the  United  Kingdom 
on  those  subjects,  Ave  do  ask  that  opportunity  should  be  giAen  to  Australia  to  carry 
out  her  vieAv  and  assist  British  shipping  in  the  way  Ave  have  indicated.  We  think 
that  is  a  fit  subject  to  be  discussed  at  this  Conference  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
possibly  other  Dominions  may  also  Avish  to  assist  British  shipping  because  Ave,  in  the 
outlying  Dominions,  feel  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  that  the  fast  merchant 
steamers  around  ovu-  coast  should  be  owned  either  in  Australia  or  in  Great  Britain, 
or  by  British  capital,  and  that  they  should  be  manned  by  Britishers,  because  we 
know  after  the  discussion  Ave  hav^e  had  on  the  Declaration  of  London,  Ave  realise  that 
these  merchantmen  may  in  time  of  war  be  turned  into  ships  of  Avar,  and  it  \\'ould 
be  a  calamity,  not  only  to  Australia  Imt  to  the  Empire,  if  the  British  mercantile 
flag  is  to  decrease  in  our  waters  and  be  displaced  by  subsidised  foreign  merchantmen 
carrying  crews  that  are  already  trained  in  the  arts  of  Avar,  and  therefore  formidable 
enemies  to  us  in  a  time  of  crisis.  It  is  for  that  reason  Ave  bring  forward  the 
resolution,  and  those  are  the  points  Avhich  we  wish  to  bring  before  the  Conference  for 
their  consideration. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  I  was  not  aware  what  points  would  be  raised  on  this  resolution, 
and  I  did  not  know  therefore  that  this  particular  point  Avould  have  been  raised  in 
connection  Avith  it.  But  it  having  been  raised  perhaps  the  Conference  will  allow  me 
to  say  a  few  Avords  Avith  regard  to  it. 

The  position  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  taken  up  upon  it  is  a 
twofold  one.  Mr.  Pearce  explained  Avhat  was  proposed  by  the  Australian  Act,  and 
may  I  say,  in  passing,  that  as  far  as  the  object  is  concerned,  we  very  much  appreciate 
the  desire  of  tlie  Australian  Commonwealth  Government  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
namely,  to  assist  the  British  shipping  in  connection  Avith  the  Colonies,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  give  an  advantage  to  British  shipping  over  foreign  shipping  in  the 
CommonAvealth.  As  far  as  the  object  is  concerned,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  the 
Commonwealth  for  Avbat  they  have  done  and  Avhat  they  A\"ere  desiring  to  do.  But 
the  question  had  to  be  considered  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  shipping 
in  connection  Avith  the  CommouAvealth,  but  we  had  to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  British  ship})ing  all  the  Avorld  over. 

Mr.  Pearce  said  that  the  point  Avas  taken — and  he  is  correct  in  saying  so  -that 
we,  in  agreeing  to  this  proposed  Act  of  the  CommonAvealth  A\'Ould  have  conflicted  in 
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many  respects  with  some  of  our  treaties  with  other  nations,  and  he  seemed  to  imply, 
I  thought,  tliat  we  might  denounce  these  treaties,  at  all  events  a  portion  of  tliem,  witli 
a  view  of  obtaining  freedom  in  connection  witli  this  matter.  No  (hxdit  that  might  In? 
done  under  certain  circumstances  if  tlie  end  in  view  wouhl  justify  tlie  means,  hut  the 
view  Ave  have  taken  about  it  is  much  wider  tlian  tliat.  I  am  speaking  now  as  to  our 
position  as  regards  foreign  ships  and  foreign  tnule.  We  think  it  is  not  a  c|uesti()n  of 
merely  denouncing  the  treaties,  but  that  if  tliis  attempt  was  made,  which  is  the 
suggestion,  namely,  to  confine  the  trade  of  Great  iJritain  with  the  Commonwealth 
to  British  or  to  Commonwealth  ships,  this  would  be  very  largely  resented  by  the 
Foreign  I'owei-s  interested,  and  the  result  Avould  be  that  we  should  be  o()en,  as  we 
are  ojien  all  the  world  over,  to  attack  and  retaliation. 

Mr.  PEARCE :  It  is  not  the  whole  trade,  but  only  the  trade  in  those  articles 
which  are  the  subject  ot  tlie  preferential  tariff. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  Yes,  but  still  it  is  practically  confining  the  trade,  or  very  largely 
excluding  foreign  ships  from  a  portion  of  the  Australian  trade.  ^Vhat  v\  e,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  British  shipping  here,  and  representatives,  I  hope,  of  the  Britisii 
Dominions  as  well,  are  nervous  al)out  is  the  power  and  opportunity  of  retaliation 
against  our  British  shipping  all  the  world  over  on  any  of  these  matters. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Conference  that  out  of  the  285,000,000  tons  of  British 
shipping  all  the  world  over,  no  less  than  164,000,000  tons  goes  to  foreign  ports,  and 
a  comparatively  small  portion  goes  to  Australian  ports,  and  therefore  for  the 
advantage,  and  no  doubt  the  considerable  advantage,  of  the  trade  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Ave  do  not  think  it  Avould  be  Avorth  Avhile  to  risk  the  possibility  of 
disadvantage  accruing  to  the  Aery  enormous  trade  Avhich  we  haAC  Avith  other 
Powers.  That  is  really  the  substantial  refison  Avhy,  as  at  present  advised,  Ave  do  not 
think  on  the  Avhole  it  would  be  expedient  to  aflopt  the  proposal  of  the  CommonAvealth 
Government. 

As  regards  one  question  incidental  to  that  raised  by  Mr.  Pearce,  namely,  that 
they  would  not  only  propose  to  differentiate  against  foreign  ships,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  Avould  differentiate  against  British  ships  Avhich  carried  crews  other  than 
Avhite  crews,  that  particular  point  I  think  Avill  be  raised  on  a  motion  of  Sir  Joseph 
"Ward  later  on  on  some  subsequent  day,  and  so  perhaps  I  had  better  not  discuss 
it  now.  Vtwi  I  should  like  just  to  say  this,  in  reference  to  what  fell  from  ]\lr.  Pearce, 
that  I  cordially  agree  that  as  far  as  possible  the  British  mercantile  marine  should 
be  manned  by  British  subjects — I  am  not  toucliing  on  what  their  colour  should  l)e, 
but  British  sul)jects.  I  daresay  it  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  satisfaction"  to 
Mr.  Pearce  to  know  that  since  the  passing  of  the  last  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1900 
the  proportion  of  British  sailors  as  compared  Avith  foreign  sailors  has  gone  up  in 
percentage.  In  1905  it  was  68  per  cent,  as  against  15  per  cent,  of  foreign  sailoi-s, 
and — I  am  not  speaking  of  Lascars  and  Asiatics — in  1910,  it  had  gone  up  to  73  per 
cent,  as  against  11  of  foreigners.  So  as  far  as  it  goes  the  tendency  is  in  the  right 
direction.     I  do  not  say  it  is  altogether  satisfactory.  * 

Mr.  PEARCE :  What  proportion  of  them  are  British,  and  « hat  proportion 
Lascars  ? 

^Ir.  BUXTON  :  These  are  entirely  whites  we  are  speaking  of. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR:  Ft  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  previous  dcAelop- 
ment  -two  years  l)efore. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  Yes  it  is.  Eor  some  years  l)efore  it  was  stationary.  Since  the 
Act  of  190(5,  I  am  gWl  to  say,  the  proportion  has,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  A'erj- 
materially  increased.     We  are  not  satisfied  Avith  that,  we  should  like  to  see  a   higher 
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proix^rtion  still  of  British  as  against  foreign  sjiilors  in  our  mercantile  marine,  but  I 
thought  it  \v(nil(l  he  a  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Pearce  to  know  that  the  tendency  is  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  accept  this  resolution  if  it  is  intended  to 
apply  to  the  particular  point  raised  hy  Mr.  Pearce.  I  took  it  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion to  ">vhich  M'e  should  assent  in  principle,  and  as  regards  the  general  proposition  I 
should  have  no  ohjection  to  it.  But  at  the  moment,  at  all  events  vintil  the 
trade  develops  more  than  it  is  at  present,  the  position  that  we  have  taken  is  that 
the  result  might  he,  if  we  accepted  the  Australian  position,  possibly  a  serious 
disadvantage  to  Bi'itish  trade  without  material  advantage  on  the  other  hand. 

Sir  WlLEllID  LAUllIER :  This  question  is  a  purely  Australian  one,  but  it 
involves  principles  in  which  all  the  Dominions  are  certainly  interested.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  have  correctly  apprehended  the  whole  tenor  of  the  question.  I  will 
state  it  as  I  understand  it  and  if  I  am  wrong  I  would  like  to  be  cori'ected,  so  that  we 
may  know  exactly  the  true  situation  we  have  to  deal  with. 

The  question  arises,  as  I  iinderstand,  from  a  Bill  which  was  passed  some  years 
ago  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  giving  for  British  manufactured  goods  a 
preference  of  5  per  cent,  on  condition  that  thej-  \\  ere  carried  in  British  bottoms,  with 
the  fiu'ther  condition  that  the  crews  should  be  exclusively  white.  For  the  moment 
we  can  eliminate  the  colour  questiou  and  confine  oiu'selves  simply  to  the  fact  that 
the  condition  of  this  preference  was  that  the  goods  in  order  to  earn  the  preference 
should  be  carried  in  British  bottoms.  As  I  further  understand,  this  Act  was  returned 
and  the  asssent  was  refused  on  the  ground  stated  by  the  British  Government  that  its 
disposition  would  interfere  Avith  certain  treaties  of  commerce  now  existing  between 
England  and  various  nations.  It  would  be  important  to  know  exactly  what  are 
those  nations  and  what  are  those  treaties,  and  the  discussion  would  perhaps  be  more 
profitable  if  we  knew  exactly  the  full  extent  of  Avhat  those  treaties  are  ;  but  leaving 
that  aside  for  the  moment  we  are  face  to  face  at  the  present  time  with  a  condition 
of  things  which  exists,  as  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned, 
and  probably  New  Zealand  also,  that  there  are  certain  treaties  which  have  been  long 
in  existence,  negotiated  long  before  the  Dominions  had  reached  the  position  in  whicli 
they  are  noA\ ,  and  which  were  negotiated  at  the  time  simply  from  the  point  of  vie\v  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Great  Britain  alone,  and  A\hich  yet  affected  all  her  Possessions. 
In  recent  years — I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  that  yesterday  —the  British  GoAernment, 
Avhenever  negotiating  treaties,  has  ahvays  been  careful  not  to  apply  those  treaties 
to  the  self-governmg  Dominions,  except  upon  their  own  volition  and  assent.  If 
those  treaties  which  Australia  finds  in  its  Avay  to-day  had  not  been  negotiated 
ye.ars  ago  and  were  to  be  negotiated  at  this  moment,  Australia  would  not  be 
included  in  those  treaties  except  upon  the  assent  and  volition  of  Australia. 
We  are  face,  to  face,  therefore,  with  tliis  position,  the  old  treaties  A\e  find 
are  an  obstacle  to  Australia  tfj-day.  We  may  find  ourselves  in  Canada  also 
in  the  face  of  similar  treaties  which  in  Canada  might  be  an  obstacle  to  our 
commercial  development.  Years  ago  the  Government  of  Canada  obtamed  from  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  the  denunciation  of  two  treaties,  \vMch  Avere  very 
obnoxious  to  the  Dominion — the  treaty  AAith  Germany  and  the  treaty  Avith  Belgiimi. 
The  British  Government,  on  that  occasion,  denounced  the  treaties  entirely.  It  may 
be  difficult,  I  conceive,  to  ask  the  British  Government  to  denounce  those  treaties 
Avhich  are,  as  is  represented  to  us,  of  advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  I 
had  in  my  mind — in  fact  I  discussed  the  question  before  I  left  Canada — to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Conference  and  the  British  Government  some  method  of 
dealing  Avith  such  (luestions  as  this.  As  to  those  old  treaties,  Avhich  may  be  of 
advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom,  no  one  here  Avould  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
United  Kingdom  should  not  have  the  full  l)enefit  of  those  treaties.  On  the  other 
hand  Avhen  a  Commomvealth  like  Australia  finds  a  treaty  of  this  kind  not  only 
an  obstacle  to  its  oavu  commercial  development  but  finds  in  it  an  obstacle  to  closer 
trade  relations  between  Austraha  and  the  Mother  Coxuitry,  I  Avould  submit  that 
perhaps  it  might  ha  possible  that  the  British  Government  should  enter  into 
negotiations  with  those  nations  Avitli  a  vicAv  to  exempting  the  effect  of  the  treaties 
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so  far  as  the  Dominion  is  concerned  if  the  Dominion  concerned  were  to  asked  fori 
such  an  exemption.  It  woidd  lie  done  to-day  if  the  treaty  were  to  he  negotiated, 
hut  as  tliey  are  in  effect,  is  it  not  possi])le  to  enter  into  negotiations  l)y  the  British 
Government  wherehy  they  will  not  denounce  the  treaty  hut  ohtain  from  the 
contracting  party  the  privilege  for  any  of  the  Dominion  Governments  to  he 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  that  treaty  -for  instance,  in  this  case,  Australia. 

I  do  not  know,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  to  what  nations  the.se  treaties  may  apply, 
hut  suppose  it  is  a  treaty  with  Italy  or  with  France,  Avould  it  not  he  possihle- 
to  ohtain  from  the  French  Government  or  the  Italian  Government  that  they 
would  agree  to  allow  any  of  the  Dominions  to  withdraw  from  the  operation  of  such 
treaty  ?  This  would  not  go  to  the  extent  of  deharrihg  the  United  Kingdom  of  the 
advantages  wliich  they  might  derive  fi'om  the  treaty,  hut  it  would  have  the  advantage 
of  getting  the  Dominions  withdrawn  from  its  operations.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
those  treaties  are  of  such  advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  other  nation 
respectively  that  it  would  not  be  an  interference  with  the  rights  or  henetits 
derived  by  each  of  the  other  nations,  and  probably  a  matter  of  very  little 
consequence. 

Therefore  I  think  the  motion  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  very  careful  considera- 
tion, and  I  had  intended  at  some  time  or  another  to  submit  a  resolution  in  this  form 
to  the  Conference,  which  perhaps  I  might  read  now  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Conference  :  "  That  His  Majesty's  Government  be  requested  to  open  negotiations 
Avith  the  several  Foreign  Governments  having  treaties  which  apply  to  the  oversea 
Dominions  with  a  view  to  securing  liberty  for  any  of  these  Dominions  which  may  so 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty  without  impairing  the  treaty  as 
respects  the  rest  of  the  Empire."  I  would  not  propose  to  move  it  to-day,  but  I  place 
it  to-day  before  the  Conference  so  that  it  may  be  thought  over. 

If  this  resolution  were  passed  it  would  have  this  efPect  of  asking  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  those  res})ective  nations  Avith 
a  view  to  securing  to  the  Dominions  the  liberty  of  withdrawing  from  the  operation  of 
such  treaties.  If  such  a  motion  as  this  were  accepted  and  if  such  a  thing  were  to  be 
carried  out  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Gtivernment  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  if  such  a  treaty  could  be  negotiated  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
securing  Australia  against  the  obstacles  which  are  now  in  its  way  and  without 
impairing  the  advantages  which  the  United  Kingdom  derives  from  such  a  treaty. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Would  you  like  to  move  that  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Not  to-day ;  I  think  I  would  like  to  give  notice 
of  it  for  consideration. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  It  is  lietter  to  g^i  on  with  the  business,  is  it  not  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  agree  with  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Fi.sher.  I 
•  tliink  it  is  advisable  in  the  interests,  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas  that  efforts  in  favour  of  British  manufactured  goods  and 
British  shipping  should  be  supported  as  far  as  is  practicable.  Xow  I  recognise  that 
in  the  business  conducted  with  the  oversea  Dominions  there  are  at  least  two  countries 
which  are  paying  enormous  subsidies  to  steamers  that  are  comj^eting  very  strongly 
against  the  British  manufacturer  and  against  the  British  shipowner  in  the  trade  of 
the  oversea  Dominions,  and  I  do  not  l^elieve  myself  that  it  is  possible  under  the 
existing  conditions  for  those  who  are  conducting  the  export  trade  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  many  cases  to  compete  upon  equal  terms  with  those  countries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  to  many  people  who  look  into  the 
question  of  the  development  of  trade  that  in  some  instances  it  is  cheaper  to  ship  goods 
at  an  English  port  and  to  allow  them  to  go  on  to  a  German  port  and  bring  them  back 
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again  round  the  ordinai'y  ports  and  thence  out  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  than  it  is 
to  send  them  direct  from  England  itself.  That  can  only  ho  done,  in  my  opinion,  as  an 
outcome  of  this  very  valuahle  assistance  which  has  l)een  given,  hut,  however  it  is 
done,  it  is  that  competition  that  is  telling  so  much  against,  in  my  judgment  at  least, 
an  equal  opportunity  for  the  men  who  are  conducting  the  operations  from  this 
country  to  carry  on  successfully  against  their  competitors  who  are  helped  in  the 
matter  of  these  sul)sidies.  Eor  that  reason  I  think  the  general  proposition  here  is 
that  it  is  desirahle  hoth  in  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  British 
Dominoins  to  have  British  manufaetui-cd  goods  carried  in  British  hottoms,  and  it  is 
very  desii'ahle  that  we,  as  a  Conference,  should  affirm  that  principle  and  do  all  in  oiu- 
power  to  assist  it. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  treaties  referred  to  hoth  hy  Mr.  Fisher  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  they  open  up  a  very  important  matter  and  we  recognise  that  where  there 
is  a  treaty  existing  hetween  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  it  has  to  he  respected, 
and  so  long  as  the  treaty  is  in  operation  I  know^  of  no  way  in  which  you  can,  without 
a  hreach  of  agreement,  have  an  alteration  made  excepting  Avitli  the  voluntary 
consent  of  the  countries  concerned. 

I  want  to  wait,  hefore  forming  a  definite  decision  myself,  to  hear  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  expound  his  proposition.  I  assume  now,  in  dealing  with  this  question  of 
treaty,  that  the  ])roposition  which  w^ould  give  the  liherty  of  withdrawing  from  the 
treaties  woukl  enahle  any  of  the  oversea  Dominions  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  suhject  to 
the  Foreign  Office  consenting,  with  any  of  those  foreign  countries  to  carry  on  trade 
vnider  a  direct  treaty.  I  am  not  qiiite  clear  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  Avithdrawing 
from  an  existing  treaty,  and  it  is  a  point  upon  which  I  want  to  hear,  when  Sir  AVilfrid 
Laurier  is  explaining  his  resolution,  a  little  more  hefore  I  commit  myself  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  do. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  May  I  interrupt  you,  Sir  Joseph  ?  I  understood 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  reading  that  resolution,  distinctly  to  state  "  if  they  desii-e." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes,  "  if  they  desire  "  -I  say  that. 

Mr.  PlilARCE  :  It  only  puts  us  into  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  old 
treaties  as  with  regard  to  the  new. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  must  he  quite  voluntary.  Of  course  I  quite  recognise 
that.  I  do  not  Avant  to  mix  up  this  question  of  Europe  generally  with  the  proposal 
now  hefore  us,  concerning  which  I  sent  a  notice  of  motion  earlier  in  tlie  year  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conference.  In  our  country  we  hold  a  very  strong  opinion  upon 
this  question  of  our  inability  to  have  our  owii  ships  protected  against  extraordinary 
conditions  in  the  shape  of  low  rates  of  pay  and  excessive  competition  against  the 
legitimate  enterprise  conducted  by  vessels  manned  by  British  men  receiving 
rates  of  pay  under  the  arbitration  awards  in  our  country  who  are  supporting 
their  Avives  and  families  vmder  reasonable  conditions  ashore,  and  who  to-day 
are  likely  to  suffer  tremendously  as  the  outcome  of  the  very  difficult  problem 
in  connection  with  the  importation  of  British  subjects  of  a  different  colour  to  our 
own  who  are  largely  manning  some  of  the  British  ships  trading  to  our  countries.  I 
want  to  take  an  opportunity  of  saying  here  that  the  matter  is  regarded  as  very 
serious  in  our  country,  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  everything  in  oiu*  power 
legitimately  wliich  we  can  do  we  intend  to  do  to  prevent  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
am  cognisant,  with  regard  to  one  of  those  shipping  companies,  of  the  great  services 
it  has  rendered  to  this  country  and  I  would  not  presume  for  a  moment  to  say  a 
word  against  a  particular  shipping  company.  I  recognise  that  tliey  are  employing 
British  subjects  of  a  different  Colony,  some  of  them,  to  oiu-s,  and  that  they  are 
conforming  to  the  laAV  of  Great  liritain  and  are  doing  exactly  wliat  tliey  are  entitled 
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to  do,  but  it  is  when  the  extension  of  tlieir  sea  voyages  from  the  Old  Country 
to  Australia  and  on  to  New  Zealand  takes  place,  picking  up  a  larger  amount  of 
local  traflic  as  they  do,  that  they  will  commence  to  make  a  very  serious  iiu'oad  upon 
other  institutions  manned  entirely  by  white  British  subjects  and  receiving  as  I  say 
good  pay.  It  is  then  that  the  whole  (community  in  our  country  realises  that  they  stand 
a  chance  of  having  great  institutions  there  that  have  taken  a  lifetime  to  l)uild  up 
practically  smashed  to  pieces  unless  they  reduce  the  rates  of- pay  of  the  officers, 
engineers,  and  mcMi  on  board  these  steamers  to  an  amount  that  a  white  man  cannot 
support  his  wife  and  family  upon.  So  that  we  are  up  against  a  very  serious 
proposition  in  coimection  with  the  important  matter  of  supporting  British 
manufacturers  and  British  ships,  because  it  is  undeniable  that  the  ships  I  refer  to  are 
British.  They  may  certainly  have  very  good  reasons  for  the  way  in  which  they 
conduct  their  business,  concerning  which  I  am  not  in  any  way  interfering,  but  it  is 
the  danger  to  our  ships  manned  by  white  men  of  competition  against  coloured  .seamen 
and  firemen  employed  at  low  rates  of  pay  that  I  speak  of. 

As  to  this  matter  of  helping  British  manufactured  goods  and  British  shipping, 
we  are  doing  it  now,  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  to  the  e.xtent  of  over 
half  a  million  a  year.  We  go  on  the  line  of  helping  the  British  manufacturer  and 
the  British  shipowner  against  the  competition  which  is  due  to  the  large  subsidies  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  by  protecting  them  to  an  extent  on  British  goods,  which 
represented  in  li)OU  the  amoinit  of  501,815/. 

Mr.  PEAIICE  :  You  say  that  you  i)rotect  the  shipowners.     How  do  you  do  it  ? 

Sir  .TOSEPH  WARD:  We  protect  British  goods. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  You  also  said  the  shipowner. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  beg  pardon  if  I  did ;  it  is  British  goods  that  we 
protect.  In  other  words,  had  Ave  not  the  system  in  operation  which  is  intended  t<^ 
help  the  British  merchant  as  against  the  foreign  competitor  for  our  trade,  we  would 
have  collected  1,073,000/.  of  duty  from  the  British  merchant,  whereas  Ave  collected 
501,000/.  Now  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  Ave  can  help  the  British  merchant 
against  competitors  Avho  are  carrying  on  their  business,  as  I  say,  with  steamers 
Avhich  are  subsidised  very  heavily  indeed.  We  confine  our  trade,  as  far  as  we  can, 
to  British  merchants,  and  I  think  in  turn  they  ought,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do  so,  to  see  that  their  goods  are  shipped  in  British  ships.  •  That  part  of  the 
responsibility  devolves  upon  them  and  it  is  one  upon  which  they  can  help  very  much. 

It  probably  Avoidd  be  more  convenient  if  the  discussion  of  the  shipping  laws 
was  left  until  a  later  period.  I  only  want  to  say  now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.,  that 
I  am  not  only  anxious,  l)ut  I  intend,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  in  every  way  I 
can  to  support  the  British  merchant,  and  also  to  support  the  British  shipping  as 
far  as  it  is  passible  in  carrying  that  trade  between  the  Old  Country  and  New 
Zealand. 


Dr.  PINDL.VY  :  May  I  make  a  suggestion  at  this  stage  ?  T  do  not  w^ant  to 
discuss  the  luatter,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Ave  will  be  iuAolA'ed  in  a  <loiil)le,  if  not  a 
treble  discussion,  on  the  same  matter.  We  are  discussing  now  this  item  No.  2  on 
the  Agenda  Paper.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  going  to  propose  a  matter  which  either 
is  very  closely  related,  if  not  nuitually  involved,  in  the  subject  matter  of  Australia's 
proposal,  and  New  Zealand  has  one  equally  closely  related  in  connection  with 
crews  and  navigation  laws.  Could  not  these  be  collated  and  discussed  at  the  same 
time  ? 
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Tlie  CIIATllMAN  :  I  would  suggest  tliat  tlie  matter  of  the  Lascars  should  be 
dealt  with  on  the  day  ^vhich  is  put  down  for  the  treatment  of  Biitish  Indians,  when 
the  Seci-etary  of  State  for  India  will  Ije  here  to  deal  with  it  especially  from  the 
Imperial  and  Indian  point  of  view.  That  has  been  provisionally  put  on  the  agenda 
for  Monday  the  19th. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  proposal  is  very  closely  related  to  the  one 
Avhich  Mr.  Pearce  has  put. 

Sir  D.  i)E  VILLIERS  GRAAFr:  South  Africa  has  also  a  suggestion  in 
coimection  with  shipping  which  Avill  have  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  That  is  down  for  Friday,  I  think. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF  :  That^is  very  closely  allied  with  the  discussion 
which  has  gone  on  this  morning. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  That  is  down  for  Friday,  16th  June  :  "  Concerted  action  for 
the  promotion  of  trade  and  encouragement  of  British  commerce." 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF:  Yes,  it  appears  to  me  it  all  affects  the 
same  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  If  the  Conference  would  like  to  postpone  the  discussion 
until  we  reach  those  items,  Ave  could  proceed  a\  ith  any  further  resolution  that  is  on 
the  agenda  for  to-day. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  We  will  accept  that  resolution  of.  Sir  Wilfrid's  as  covering  this 
])oint.  I  think  Ave  might  dis])()se  of  tliat.  We  all  seem  to  be  in  agreement.  Tlie 
draft  motion  read  by  Sir  Wilfrid  I  tliiiik  meets  our  vieAVs,  and  we  will  withdraAV 
ovirs  and  pass  that  one  A^'itbout  comment  if  necessary. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  Would  it  not  be  better  to  Avithdraw  yours  and  for  Sir  Wilfrid 
to  give  us  notice,  so  as  to  give  us  time  to  consider  his  ? 

Mr.  FISHER  :  It  seems  so  simple. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  afraid  Ave  must  ask  for  time  to  consider  the  motion. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  The  motion  is  one  Avhich,  I  am  very  glad  to  see, 
commends  itself  to  the  A'ieAv  of  the  Conference,  but  it  is  laying  a  duty  on  the  Imperial 
Go\ernment  and  perhaps  they  Avould  Avant  to  consider  it.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
i"esoiution,  but  I  Avould  not  press  it  upon  you  to-day. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Would  you  please  read  it  again  ? 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  I  will  read  it :  "  That  His  Majesty's  Government  be  requested  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  several  Foreign  GoA^ernments  having  treaties  Avhich  apply 
to  the  overseas  Dominions  Avith  a  view  to  securing  liberty  for  any  of  these  Dominions 
Avhich  may  so  desire  to  withdraAv  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty  without  impairing 
the  treaty  as  respects  the  rest  of  the  Empire."  As  regards  the  general  principle  I 
feel  confident  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  AA'hose  department  it  comes  rather  than 
my  own,  Avould  l)e  in  favour  of  the  resolution.  But  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Conference  will  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  commit  him  or  myself  imtil  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  it.     May  I  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Foreign  Office 
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since  tlie  last  Conference  have  l)een  in  communication  with  several  of  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  with  a  view  to  doing  what  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  desired,  and 
A\'hich,  as  he  knows  quite  well,  and  as  lie  has  pointed  out,  is  already  done  when  any 
new  treaties  are  negotiated.  So  that  our  sympathy  ;lt  all  events  is  there,  hut  Iwfore 
accepting  the  resolution  I  feel  sure  that  you  would  like  Sir  E.  Grey  to  have  the 
opportunity,  as  I  think  I  should  like  myself  to  have  the  opportunity,  of  considering 
the  terms. 

May  I  add  with  regard  to  this  resolution  that,  as  far  as  the  wording  of  it  is 
concerned,  I  have  no  ohjection  to  it.  Mr.  Pearce  raised  a  particular  point,  and  he 
gave  the  reasons  for  that  particular  point  being  accepted.  I  thought  it  well  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  give  the  reasons  to  the  Conference  why  we  were 
unable  to  agree  with  the  Commonwealth  Government  upon  that  particular  point.  /Vs 
regards  the  general  principle,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  between  us. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF  :  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  resolution 
under  discussion  does  not  say  anything  about  treaties  at  all.  It  is  true  that  as  the 
argument  has  been  used  in  connection  with  this  resolution  there  seemed  to  b;^  treaty 
obligations  which  interfered  with  the  passage  of  a  certain  Bill,  but  tiie  resolution  as 
to  British  manufactured  goods  and  British  shipping  should  be  supported  as  far  as 
practicable.  There  are  two  other  matters  appertaining  to  the  same  subject  of 
shipping  and  British  manufactured  goods.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  if  we  could 
discuss  those  two  questions  together.  It  would  save  a  lot  of  time  because  they  are 
all  appertaining  to  the  same  subject.  If  that  is  agreed,  we  could  fix  one  day  for  the 
discussion  of  the  three  resolutions  together  outside  the  treaties  resolution.  I  believe, 
myself,  that  the  treaties  resolution  will  find  favour  here,  but  for  the  moment  it 
really  has  nothing  to  do  with  shipping  or  British  manufactured  goods.  It  is 
altogether  a  different  question. 

'  Sir  WILFRID  L'AUIIIER  :  Australia  by  passing  such  a  resolution  would  not 
be  more  advanced  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  because  there  is  a  treaty  against  it. 
W"e  are  told  :  "  We  cannot  help  you  because  there  is  a  treaty  against  tliis."  Tiiat  is 
a  question  which  has  to  be  discussed  and  removed  at  the  present  moment. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF :  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  assisting 
British  manufactured  goods  and  British  bottoms  we  have  something  to  say  upon  that 
Avhich  would  probably  alter  the  complexion  of  the  treaty  arrangements  when  you 
have  heard  what  we  have  to  say  upon  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Conference  shall  we  postpone  the 
further  discussion  of  Resolution  2,  and  I  suppose  Resolution  3  as  to  navigation  law  ? 

Mr.  FISHER :  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  No.  2. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  There  is  another  point  upon  No.  3. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  We  will  adjourn  Resolution  2  until  Friday  the  IGth. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF :  You  are  not  pressing  your  motion  to-day, 
Mr.  Fisher? 

Mr.  FISHER:  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Will  Mr.  Fisher  go  on  with  No.  8  ? 

Mr.  FISHER:  I  only  formally  move  No.  3  and  ask  Mr,  Pearce  to  speak  upon  it. 
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"That  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Colonies  should  be  called  to  the  present  state  of  the  navigation 
laws  in  the  Empire  and  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  secure  uniformity  of 
treatment  to  British  shipping;  to  prevent  unfair  competition  with  British  ships  by 
foreig^a  subsidised  ships ;  to  secure  to  British  ships  equal  trading  advantages  with 
foreign  ships ;  to  secure  the  employment  of  British  seamen  on  British  ships ;  and  to 
raise  the  status  and  improve  the  conditions  of  seamen  employed  on  such  ships." 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  The  reason  why  we  do  not  require  No.  3  discussed  with  the  other 
questions  is  just  this,  that  the  whole  question  of  navigation  law  as  it  affects  the 
Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom  requires  to  he  discussed  apart  from  the  question 
as  to  the  ohject  you  are  aiming  at  in  your  navigation  laAv.  In  the  other  resolution 
you  are  dealing  with  what  you  are  endeavouring  to  do.  As  I  think  every  member  of 
the  Conference  knows,  whenever  a  Dominion  proposes  to  pass  a  navigation  law^  it 
finds  itself  reminded  hy  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  existence  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  pressed,  and  still  press,  on  the  consideration  of  the 
Dominion  Governments  tlie  view  a\  hich  I  think  no  Dominion  Government  so  far  has 
assented  to,  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  overrides  the  Dominion  legislation  even 
in  territorial  waters  of  the  Dominion  itself.  The  law  officers  advising  tlie  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  law  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  are  in  direct  conflict  as  to  the  power 
conferred  on  us  hy  our  Constitution  and  the  power  Avhich  the  United  Kingdom  has 
and  Avhich  it  has  expressed  in  the  Merchant  Sliipping  ^Vct.  The  Board  of  Trade  has 
in  the  course  of  a  long  correspondence  with  tlie  Commonwealth  Government  pressed 
this  view  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  Bill  which  has  been  before  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  for  some  time. 

The  first  suggestion  we  liave  to  make  with  regard  to  this  resolution,  which, 
althougli  it  deals  with  a  certain  amount  of  detail,  really  expresses  the  desire  and  wish 
of  the  Dominions  to  pass  legislation  dealing  Avitli  navigation  for  these  purposes,  is 
that  all  the  Dominions  should  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  in  this  respect ;  that  as  I 
believe  Canada,  and  I  know  New  Zealand,  has  passed  a  Navigation  Bill,  in  the  case  of 
New  Zealand  a  Navigation  Bill  in  which  the  provisions  are  similar  to  those  in  our 
Bill,  provisions  which  have  been  challenged  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  as  tlie  Bill  of 
the  New  Zealand  Government  has  been  passed  and  assented  to  and  become  an  Act 
for  the  Dominion • 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  What  Act  are  you  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Your  two  navigation  Acts — yoiu-  main  Act  and  your  amending  Bill. 
Dr.  EINDLAY  :  The  last  one  is  not  assented  to  yet. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  is,  provisionally  with  the  alteration  of  one  clause. 
The  1907  one  Avas  reserved  for  18  months. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  But  it  was  assented  to  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  was  assented  to.  Tlie  1909  one  was  reserved  for 
two  years. 

Mr.  PEARCE :  That  is  the  one  I  am  referring  to ;  but  what  I  want  to  say  is 
this,  that  1  think  it  is  time  we  had  a  clear  understanding  as  to  how  this  matter  is  to 
be  dealt  with  as  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  Ave  are  to  get  uniformity  in  reorganising  the  self-governing  powers  of  the 
Dominions,  it  is  only  right  that  each  Government  should  l)e  placed  in  this  position, 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  express  its  Avill  by  the  passing  of  an  Act,  and  that  Act 
should  be  assented  to  as  a  i-ecognition  of  the  poAver  of  the  Dominion  to  deal  Avith 
that  suliject. 
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Dr.  FINDLAY  :  What  sul)ject  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Navigation ;  I  am  dealing  with  navigation.  Tliat  having  Ixien 
done,  that  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  Dominion  to  deal  with  the  subject  liaving 
been  given,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  time  comes  when  the  United  Kingdom  should 
piess  its  view  as  to  the  desirability  of  securing  uniformity ;  ])ut  in  tlie  case  of  the 
Commonwealth — I  do  not  know  what  the  experience  of  the  other  Dominions  concerned 
has  been — the  United  Kingdom  has  taken  up  the  attitude  of  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  upon  us  in  the  course  of  the  drafting  of  the  Eil],  and  in  the  passage  of  that 
Bill  through  Parliament,  and  we  put  the  view,  with  all  respect,  that  that  is  an 
undesirable  coiu-se,  and  it  is  one  which  infringes  on  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Dominion.  As  our  Bill  will  be  one  of  the  measures  in  the  forthcoming  session,  we 
desire  to  put  the  view  before  this  Conference,  and  we  anticipate  we  should  have  the 
full  support  of  other  Dominions  in  pressing  the  view  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  that  imiformity,  or  any  action  to  secure  uniformity,  should  \m 
taken  subsequent  to  the  Dominion  passing  its  legislation,  and  not  prior  to  and  during 
the  course  of  the  passing  of  that  legislation,  by  a  memorandum  sent  foiward  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Then,  if  that  point  is  conceded  by  tke  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we 
find  ourselves  in  this  position.  We  are  desirous,  and  I  am  sure  the  other  Dominions 
also  are  desirous,  that  under  our  legislation  we  shall  not  put  the  British  shipowner  at 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  foreign  shipowner.  We  do  not  desire  by  our 
legislation  to  do  that,  but  we  must  in  justice  to  our  own  shipowners  see  that  they  are 
not  put  in  an  vuifair  position  as  regards  the  British  shipowner.  Therefore,  in  any 
proposal  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  make  with  regard  to  securing  uniformity,  we  ask 
that  that  position  should  be  remembered,  that  oiu'  legislation  is  aimed  at  first  of  all 
securing  fair  conditions  for  our  shipping  trade  in  our  own  waters ;  and  secondly,  fair 
competition  betAveen  British  shipowners  and  foreign  shii^owners,  and  there  we  come 
up  against  the  treaty  question  again — these  questions  are  linked  up  in  a  sense — and 
it  constitutes  another  reason  why  the  action  indicated  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  should 
be  taken,  in  order  that  on  these  shipping  questions  we  should  have  the  power  to  de<il 
w  ith  British  shipowners  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play  as  regards  foreigners. 

While  this  resolution  is  specific  in  certain  directions,  the  underlying  proposition 
we  have  to  make  to  the  Conference  is  that  first  of  all  the  right  of  the  Dominions  to 
legfslate  in  these  matters  should  not  be  challenged  or  questioned  and  that  we  should 
be  given  a  free  hand  first  of  all  to  place  on  the  Statute  Book  otir  view  as  to  the 
dealing  with  this  subject,  and  then  that  the  action  to  bring  about  uniformity  should 
be  subsequent  to  the  Dominion's  legislation  being  assented  to  by  His  Majesty's 
Government, 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Mr.  Buxton  will  deal  generally,  in  fact  altogether,  with  the 
question  of  navigation  and  shipping,  but  may  I  say  on  the  point  which  has  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Pearce,  that  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  early  communications  that  have 
been  made  to  the  Dominions  by  the  Colonial  Office,  Avhere  it  is  necessary  ultimately 
to  obtain  luiiformity  of  legislation,  have  been  made  to  the  Dominions  entirely  for 
their  own  advantage,  from  the  impression  at  home  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  know  these  views  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  rather  than  that  they  shovild 
pass  a  law  which  had  ultimately  to  be  reserved  and  possibly  vetoed  by  the  Imperial 
authority  here.  The  early  comnumication  is  in  order  that  the  Act  as  passed  in  the 
Dominion  shall  as  iiearly  as  possible  correspond  with  the  shape  Avhich  it  is  believed  it 
must  ultimately  take,  and  that  priority  of  comnumication  has  been  ovit  of  consideration 
for  the  feelings  and  convenience  of  the  Dominions  themselves. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  Perhaps  that  point  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  rather  more  one  for 
the  Colonial  Office  than  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  as  Mr.  Pearce  has  mentioned 
the  Board  of  Trade  communications,  I  can  assure  him  that  in  this  matter  tliere  is  no 
intention  of  interfering  Avith  any  constitutional  rights  which  the  various  Dominions 
may  possess.     On  the  otlu>r  hand  there  ;ne  certain  constitutional  positions  which  the 
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Home  Government  are  bound  to  take  up  in  reference  to  those  matters  of  shipping 
and  other  questions  of  that  sort.  As  far  as  the  official  convmvmications  ai'e  concerned, 
they  are  always  of  a  confidential  nature.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  are  kept 
confidential,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  brought  out  into  the  public  purview  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned  witli  any  object  of  bringing  pressure,  as  Mr.  Pearce  seemed  to 
imply,  I  think,  to  bear  on  the  Dominion  Government,  with  a  view  to  altering  their 
view  or  liringing  pressure  to  bear  in  connection  with  a  Bill  they  might  have  before 
them.  There  is  certainly  no  such  intention,  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  our 
communications  are  intended  to  be  direct  through  the  Governor  to  the  INIinisters 
and  not  to  the  public  -concerned.  I  think  Mr.  Pearce  shotdd  remember  that-in 
those  matters,  especially  tlie  ones  to  Avhich  he  has  referred,  there  are  also  great 
interests  concerned  which  are  not  simply  the  interests  of  the  Dominion  or  the 
Commonwealth,  whichever  Dominion  it  may  be.  And  as  regards  the  shipping  trade 
here,  Ave  are  bound  to  consider  and  to  make  representations  to  tbe  Government  in 
reference  to  a  trade  Avhich  represents  about  87  per  cent,  of  the  whole  compared 
with  the  small  percentage  of  any  of  the  particular  Dominions.  I  want  to  emphasise 
what  Mr.  Harcourt  has  said  in  reference  to  thif^  matter  that  the  desire  in  making 
those  communications  to  the  Governments  concerned  is  that  we  shoidd  arrive  at  an 
amicable  decision  if  possible  beforehand,  with'  a  view  to  vmiformity  and  to  a 
workable  Act,  rather  than  after  the  Act  is  passed,  when  it  becomes  obviously,  I 
think,  much  more  difficult  for  either  side  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 
It  is  really  with  a  view,  as  the  Colonial  Secretary  lias  said,  to  arriving  at  an  amica])le 
agreement  beforehand  that  these  communications  are  made,  and  I  am  l)ound  to  say 
that  I  think  it  Avould  be  inexpedient,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  if  these  communications 
were  not  made  beforehand  rather  than  afterwards.  They  are  always  made  in  a 
friendly  spirit  with  a  A'iew  if  possible  to  avoid  friction  and  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Whenever  we  have  to  make  communications  with  foreign  governments 
with  regard  to  these  matters,  the  communications  are  made  beforehand  rather  than 
after.  - 

I  am  willing  to  accept  this  resolution  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government, 
subject  to  the  suggestion  which  I  made  to  Mr.  Fisher,  which  is  this, — I  do  not  think 
we  could  agree  to  the  words :  "  The  present  state  of  the  navigation  laws  in  the 
Empire,"  as  we  ourselves  here  have  no  navigation  law s ;  it  is  opposed,  as  the 
Conference  knows,  to  our  whole  policy  to  have  them,  and  it  looks  a  little  as  if  it 
was  intended,  if  we  accepted  these  words  as  they  stand,  that  we  should  be  committed 
to  an  expression  of  opinion  that  we  should  have  navigation  laAvs  here  as  a\  ell  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  I  suggest  to  him  the  words :  "  That  it  is  desirable 
that  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of .  the  Colonies 
should  be  called  to  the  desirability,  of  taking  all  practical  steps  to  secure  " — that  is 
really  the  object  he  has  in  view — and  instead  of  "  to  secure  "— "  to  promote  "  (it  is 
merely  verbal)  "  the  employment  of  British  seamen." 

I  should  like,  with  the  permission  of  the  Conference,  to  read  a  memorandum,  not 
a  very  long  one,  in  reference  to  the  attitude  or  rather  the  action  we  liaAe  taken  on 
the  various  points  i-aised  in  the  resolution.  I  should  like  to  have  it  on  record  that 
in  these  matters  we  at  the  Board  of  Trade  and  His  Majesty's  Government  have 
not  been  remiss  in  oiu"  action  with  regard  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Pearce 
has  not  actually  raised  the  point,  but  looking  to  the  fact  that  this  resolution  is  going  to 
be  accepted,  I  should  like  to  have  it  on  record  what  action  we  have  taken. 


Mr.  riSHEB, :  We  do  not  know  what  it  is. 


Mr.  BUXTON:  It  is  in  reference'  to  the  motion  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government,  which  is  to  this  effect — I  need  not  read  it  again — but  the  points 
that  they  make  are  that  Ave  should  adopt  this  proposal  in  order  (1)  To  secure 
uniformity  of  treatment  t-o,  Ifritish  shipping;   (2)   To   prevent   u]ifair  competition 
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with  British  ships  hy  foreign  siil)si(lise(l  ships ;  (3)  To  sectire  to  British  ships  equal 
trading  advantages  witli  foreign  sliips;  (i)  To  secure  the  employment  of  British 
seamen  on  Britisli  sliips;  and  (5)  To  raise  the  status  and  improve  the  condition  of 
seamen  employed  on  such  ships.  To  all  these  points  we  agree  in  principle. 
(1)  Uniformity  of  Treatment  to  British  Shipping. — Uniformity  in  the  safety  regula- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  imp<n'tant  matters  in  which  uniformity  of  treatment  to  shipping 
is  desirable.  Uniformity  in  the  safety  regulations  enforced  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  whenever  any 
proposed  Colonial  legislation  is  submitted  to  the  Board,  it  is  considered  by  reference 
to  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  in  so  far  as  the  latter  deal  with  the 
subject  matter  under  reference,  and  the  legislating  authority  is  advised  to  frame 
the  legislation  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Imperial  Acts.  In  so 
far  as  this  is  done,  the  safety  regulations,  or  at  least  those  of  them  which  affect 
oversea  vessels,  will  become  luiiform  in  essentials,  and  the  object  aimed  at  will 
be  attained.  (2)  The  passing  of  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1900  has 
had  a  very  remarka1)le  effect  in  bringing  foreign  safety  regulations  into  harmony 
with  those  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Act  enforced  on  foreign  ships 
trading  to  the  United  Kingdom  the  safety  regvilations  applicable  to  British  ships,  but 
made  provision  for  the  exemption  of  such  vessels  as  had  complied  with  the  regulations 
in  force  in  their  own  country,  provided  these  were  equivalent  to  the  British  regulations. 
The  result  has  been  that  a  large  number  of  foreign  countries  have  revised  their  safety 
regulations  or  adopted  new  regulations  with  a  view  to  securing  exemption  for  their 
ships  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  regulations  as  to  load  line,  life-saving  appliances, 
and  survey  of  passenger  steamers  in  many  countries  are  now  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  those  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  few  of  these  countries  is  any  serious 
attempt  made  to  enforce  safety  regulations  on  non-national  ships,  but  where  such 
an  attempt  is  made,  the  exception  of  British  ships  is  insisted  on  as  a  condition 
of  exempting  the  foreign  ships  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as 
Colonial  and  foreign  safety  regulations  are  assimilated  to  those  in  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  international  uniformity  is  attained  as  regards  these  regulations. 

(3)  Uniformity  of  treatment  of  British  vessels  in  different  foreign  countries  need  not 
be  discussed  in  detail,  for  in  so  far  as  foreign  regulations  are  assimilated  to  British 
regulations  (a  process  which  is  now  going  on)  they  are  assimilated  to  each  other. 

(4)  As  regards  uniformity  of  treatment  as  between  the  various  sections  of  British 
ships  it  may  be  presumed  that  to  the  foreigner  all  vessels  sailing  under  the  Britisli 
Flag  are  British  ships,  and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  foreign  authority  making 
a  distinction  (so  far  as  the  enforcement  of  safety  regulations  is  concerned)  between, 
say,  vessels  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  those  registered  in  Australia. 
Similarly  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  do  not  distinguish,  so  far  as  the  safety 
requirements  are  concerned,  between  United  Kingdom  and  Colonial  vessels,  but  deal 
with  them  all  alike  if  they  come  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Provision  is  however  made 
for  the  recognition  of  Colonial  passenger  certificates  and  load-line  certificates  if 
issued  after  a  satisfactory  survey  and  in  accordance  with  satisfactory  regulations 
(sections  284  and  444  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894)  and  a  number  of 
Colonies  have  received  recognition  in  this  way.  This  arrangement  is  directly 
advantageous  to  Colonial  ships  visiting  the  United  Kingdom  and  encourages 
the  Colonial  Governments  to  frame  their  legislation  and  regulations  in  harmony 
with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  (5)  So  far  as  is  known,  no  complaint 
has  been  made  of  the  enforcement  in  any  foreign  port,  of  more  stringent 
safety  regulations  on  British  than  on  foreign  ships.  In  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  British  and  Foreign  ships  must  now,  in  accordance  with  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  l'.)0(),  comply  with  the  same  regulations.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1906,  one  or  two  of  the  Dominions  expressed  a  grievance 
that  their  ships  if  they  came  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  compelled  to  comply  with 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  while  foreign  ships  were  allowed  to  go  free,  but  all 
grounds  for  this  complaint  have  now  been  removed.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the 
Dominion  Governments  that  they  should  initiate  similar  legislation  so  that, 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  the  foreign  ship  shall  not  be  allowed  to  compete 
unfairly  with  British  vessels.     So  far  as  can  be  seen  therefore  the  ideal  of  uniformity 
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has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  athiined,  and  further  steps  towards  it  are  being 
taken.  The  Board  of  Trtide  will  not  relax  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  to 
1)6  hoped  that  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Colonies  will  be  obtained  for  such  a 
very  desirable  end. 

As  to  foreign  subsidised  ships,  I  have  already  said  something  about  them  and 
they  will  be  discussed  on  the  other  motion.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  in  the 
ordinary  course  against  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  subsidise  British 
siiipping,  except  under  particidar  conditions,  because  they  belieA^e  they  can  hold  their 
own  without  such  subsidies. 

As  to  equal  trading  advantages  for  Britisli  shipping,  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
tliis  part  of  the  resolution  without  knowing  more  detinitely  Avhat  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  Australian  Government.  The  Imperial  Government  are  naturally  desirous  of 
obtaining  equality  of  opportunity  for  British  ships,  and  this  object  is,  of  course,  borne 
in  mind  whenever  general  negotiations  are  in  progress  with  any  particular  country. 

As  to  the  last  two  points,  British  seamen  on  British  ships  and  conditions  of 
employment  on  such  ships,  the  principle  underlying  much  of  the  most  recent 
merchant  shipping  legislation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  been  that  the  former 
object  (that  is  the  employment  of  British  seamen  on  British  ships)  can  be  best  attained 
by  pursuing  the  method  indicated  in  the  latter.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1906, 
was  intended  to  improve  the  conditions  of  merchant  seamen  generally  by  establishing 
a  proper  dietary  scale  for  seamen  and' providing  for  the  proper  cooking  of  their  food, 
by  requiring  enlarged  and  improved  accommodation  for  seamen  in  British  ships  by 
making  fiu'tlier  provision  for  repatriation  and  medical  treatment,  and  by  various  other 
means.  Piu-ther,  the  adoption  of  a  language  test  Avas  a  measure  likely  to  encourage 
the  employment  of  British  seamen ;  and  it  was  believed  that  it  was  calculated  to,  and 
would  tend  to,  increase  the  proportion  of  British  seamen  employed  in  British  ships. 
The  figures  shoAving  the  number  of  Britisli  and  foreign  seamen  employed  in  the  British 
Mercantile  Marine  during  the  last  few  years  confirm  this  view.  I  have  already  given 
the  figures  in  reference  to  the  matter,  AA^hich  shoAv  a  distinct  tendency  in  the 
right  direction.  It  may  be  added  that  NeA\"  Zealand  has  folloAved  this  Act  veiy 
considerably  in  recent  legislation  doubtless  Avith  the  same  object  in  vieAV,  and  the 
Australian  Navigation  Bill  noAV  Ixjfore  the  CommonAvealth  Parliament  is  based  on 
similar  lines.  As  regards  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the  mercantile  marine, 
there  are  some  points  on  Avhich  it  Avould  prol)ably  not  be  possible  to  arrive  at  actual 
uniformity  Avith  Australia  and  Ncav  Zealand.  Eor  instance,  there  is  no  statutory  fixed 
rate  of  Avages,  &c.,  in  the  mercantile  marine  here,  because  as  a  rule  they  are  matters 
of  settlement  between  the  ow^ners  and  masters  and  seamen. 

I  have  shortly  put  before  the  Conference  the  points  aab  have  taken  up  since 
the  last  Conference  meeting,  and  .1  hope  it  is  not  an  unsatisfactory  record  of 
the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  in  all  these  matters 
as  far  as  we  can  to  act  in  conformity  and  in  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Dominions. 

Mr.  BllOBEtJB :  I  have  not  got  nmch  to  say  on  the  motion  Avhicli  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Pearce  and  l)y  Mr.  Fisher,  and  which  is  agreeable  in  its  provisions, 
I  think  perhaps  it  Avould  be  better  to  postpone  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  until 
we  have  considered  the  one  of  Avhich  notice  has  been  given  by  Ncav  Zealand  as  to 
some  of  the  laws  of  navigation  . and  siiipping.  In  the  meantime,  Iioaa ever,  you  aaIII 
perhaps  alloAV  me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Conference  the  situation  in  Avhich 
the  Governments  are  concerning  their  navigation  laws. 

We  were  formerly  under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854. 
Later  on,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  in  1807,  by  the  British  North  America  Act, 
we  were  given  the  power  to  legislate  Avith  regard  to  navigation  and  shipping.  The 
provisions  of  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854  Avere  applying,  of  course, 
to  Canada.  HoAvever,  Ave  proceeded  to  make  some  pi'ovisions  in  our  oAvn  legislation. 
Sometimes  tliose  provisions  Avere  passed  Avith  the  consent  of  His  Majesty  in  Council ; 
sometimes  also  some  amendments  were  made  Avithout  the  matter  being  referred  to 
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the  Imperial  Government.  Our  legislation  is  in  a  sort  of  cliaos,  especially  sijiee  the 
revision  of  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Act  by  the  Act  of  1891.  In  189 1' you 
have  virtually  incorporated  in  legislation  the  same  provisions  as  tin;  ones  which 
existed  before  vinder  the  Act  of  1854,  so  much  so  tliat  by  the  different  amendments 
that  were  being  made  from  1807  to  1894,  amendments  were  concurred  in  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  we  find  to-day  that  this  legislation  has  l)een  overridden 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1891'.  Tliat  means  to  say  that  legislation  which  lias 
been  concurred  in  by  the  Imperial  Government  from  1807  to  1894  is  now  absolutely 
null  on  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  189i. 

That  puts  us  in  a  very  awkward  situation.  I  may  quote  a  case  which  I  have  in 
my  mind  now  with  regard  to  the  liability  in  the  case  of  collisions.  We  have  embodied 
in  our  statute  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1854.'  Later,  by  the  Act  of  1894,  this 
provision  has  been  changed  with  regard  to  collisions,  and  now  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1894  are  overriding  the  provisions  of  our  own  Act  which  had  been  simply  a 
copy  of  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Act. 

I  did  not  know  this  question  would  come  up  this  morning  because  I  thought 
it  might  come  up  more  in  the  discussion  of  the  Merchant  Sliipping  Act  as  embodied 
in  the  resolution  proposed  made  by  New  Zealand.  But  I  think  in  those  cases  the 
Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Act  should  l)e  amended  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Dominions  should  be  given  absolute  power  to  deal  with  the  question.  In  the  cases 
where  the  Governments  have  not  dealt  with  the  question  the  Imperial  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  might  apply.  Instead  of  declaring,  as  it  has  been  declared  in  several 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Sliipping  Act,  that  it  will  apply  to  the  Dominions, 
it  might  be  stated  that  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Act  should  apply  in  cases 
where  no  legislation  has  been  passed  hy  the  Domiiiions,  but  where  legislation  has 
been  passed  by  the  Dominions  I  tliink  that  legislation  should  be  considered  as  being 
absolutely  of  force  and  ettect. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  prefer  to  wait,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Brodeur, 
until  we  come  to  the  motion  dealing  with  the  shipping,  but  I  would  like  to  say  on  the 
point  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pearce  as  to  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  oversea 
Governments,  that  that  is  not  the  experience  of  New  Zealand.  In  fact,  I  think  there 
must  be  a  misapprehension,  because  we  have  worked  together  at  the  Navigation 
Conference  with  a  view  to  assimilating  oui'  shipping  laws,  and  our  practice  in 
New  Zealand  is  to  send  an  outline  to  the  Home  authorities  of  any  new  law  on  the 
subject  that  we  contemplate  submitting  to  Parliament,  for  it  is  desirable  upon 
points  upon  whicli  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Act  would  be  in  conflict 
witli  what  we  are  doing  that  we  should  know  beforehand  in  what  direction  the 
British  authorities  can  assent  to  our  legislation.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
we  do  not  accept  the  kind  of  intimation  conveyed  by  them  as  any  direction  to  us 
that  M^e  should  not  submit  legislation  on  any  lines  we  think  proper,  but  we  are,  all 
the  same,  very  glad  to  know  where  tlie  coiitiict  may  arise,  and  in  what  direction  we 
may,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  so,  avoid  the  conflict. 

I  hold  very  strongly  the  vie^'  that  we  should  have  wider  powers  than  exist  at 
present  in  dealing  with  the  important  proposal  that  is  submitted  by  Mr.  Fisher  and 
spoken  to  by  Mr.  Pearce.  We  ha\e  in  our  country  to  deal  with  the  condition  of  the 
men  who  are  on  board  our  ships  under  a  system  that  suits  our  requkements  very 
well  indeed.  Unlike  the  officers  and  men  on  board  British  ships,  under  our  system 
of  settling  their  rates  of  wages,  the  salaries,  the  ordinary  rates  of  pay  and  tlie 
conditions  luider  which  they  work,  are  very  ditt"erent  in  many  respects  from  what 
they  are  in  the  Old  Country,  and  we  require  to  have  a  broadening  of  the  law  to 
enable  us  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  own  people  under  the  special  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

We  require  to  have  a  uniformity  of  law  if  we  can  get  it,  but  I  certainly  think 
we  require  to  have  more  })ower  and  nt)t  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  assent  to  such 
measures  as  we  seek  now  which  meet  the  special  requirements  of  our  country.  As 
to  the  delays  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  assent,  I  am  not  saying  that  those 
delays  that  too^c  place  were  not  warranted  on  account  of  the  positiou^of  the  Imperial 
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Merchant  Shipping  Act  and  what  was  required  here,  but  in  the  legislation  we  passed 
dealing  with  the  matter  in  1903,  eighteen  montlis  elapsed  before  it  was  assented  to,  and 
the  amending  Act  which  we  passed  in  1909  (I  am  not  dealing  with  the  Act  passed  last 
year  dealing  with  Lascai-s)  has  received  a  conditional  assent  only,  subject  to  legislation 
regarding  a  clause  in  it ;  in  reality  it  is  not  law  yet,  but,  subject  to  a  reservation  as  to 
the  alteration  of  one  clause  of  that  Bill,  the  rest  of  it  is  agreed  to.  But  I  want  to 
point  out  the  difficulty  that  arises  in  a  country  like  ours  where  we  have  to  wait  such 
a  long  time,  eighteen  months  in  one  instance  and  nearly  two  years  in  the  second  one,  to 
enable  the  desires  and  requirements  of  our  own  people  to  be  put  into  statute  law  so 
as  to  enable  our  shipping  operations  to  be  carried  on  successfully  in  Xew  Zealand, 
and  I  think  there  does  want  to  be  a  broadening  of  the  law  to  enable  more  powers  to 
be  given  to  us.  We  are  in  a  very  much  better  position  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is 
concerned  to  judge  what  suits  our  own  people  and  to  decide  what  legislation  is 
necessary  than  the  Imperial  Government  can  be  so  far  as  the  oversea  Dominions  are 
concerned.  I  am  not  raising  at  the  present  moment  the  issue  of  the  employment  of 
Lascars  in  steamers ;  that  comes  under  a  separate  heading,  and  can  be  dealt  Avith 
more  conveniently  later  on.  The  matters  we  think  we  ought  to  have  absolute  power 
with  respect  to  and  as  to  which  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  obtaining  assent 
to  our  proposals  are  on  the  question  of  the  wages  of  seamen,  tlie  manning  of  ships 
trading  from  the  Dominion  to  the  neighbouring  Dominions — that  is  a  very  important 
point,  and  I  daresay  Aiistralia  concurs  in  it. 

"We  want  to  have  complete  power  over  the  manning  of  ships  trading  between  our 
country  and  the  oversea  Dominions.  It  may  be  far  reaching  in  its  effect,  but  we  want 
it  because  the  conditions  of  life  ovit  in  our  country  are  so  diiferent  to  what  they  are  in 
other  portions  of  the  British  Empire  where  coloured  people  are  employed,  that  it 
means  practically  life  or  death  to  great  local  institutions  with  very  large  capital  in 
them,  with  a  large  number  of  people  employed  and  a  large  number  of  dependents 
living  on  shore.  We  want  to  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  regulation  of  accom- 
modation for  seamen  and  the  survey  of  ships  and  their  life-saving  appliances. 
The  Board  of  Trade  has  done  splendid  work  in  that  matter  as  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone,  and  I  have  watched  it  very  closely  fi'om  time  to  time,  and  they  are  doing 
good  work,  in  my  opinion,  in  connection  with  this  very  important  matter  that  we  are 
dealing  with  now,  but  in  the  proposal  submitted  by  Australia  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  various  matters,  I  am  merely  indicating 
what  it  is  that  we  feel  it  is  essential  we  ought  to  have  the  undoubted  right  to  do, 
namely,  that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  best  in  the  interests  of  safety  and  the 
interests  of  the  accommodation,  both  of  passengers  and  seamen,  and  generally 
connected  with  the  vessels  trading  from  om-  country  and  especially  bet\^een  the 
Dominions,  which  is  very  important-  from  our  standpoint. 

Then  we  meant  to  have  the  fixing  of  the  load  line  and  the  regulation  of  the  form 
and  stipulations  in  bills  of  latling  as  to  cargoes  shipped  from  the  Dominion,  and  we 
want  to  have  the  regulation  with  regard  to  proposals  for  the  employment  of  Asiatics. 
We  know  that  raises  an  important  question  which  comes  jjrobably  under  the  heading 
of  emigration,  which  may  be  dealt  with  later  on.  The  matter,  however,  is  one  of  very 
great  importance  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  at  this  Conference  I  should  like  very 
much  before  we  have  concluded  if  we  could  be  able  to  affirm  some  Avay  in  which  this 
very  troublesome  question  of  the  Asiatic  could  l^e  met  in  a  dignified  way  as  far  as  the 
Asiatics  themselves  are  concerned.  They  are  entitled  to  consideration ;  they  are 
proud  people  and  have  the  right  to  be  considered  in  many  ways.  I  believe  we  ought 
in  a  friendly  way  to  pass  some  resolution  at  tliis  Conference  before  we  rise  expressing 
our  opinion  as  to  how  this  great  and  important  question  may  upon  high  lines  be  dealt 
with  in  the  interests  both  of  the  Asiatics  and  of  the  Britishers. 

I  am  not  insensil)le  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  difficulties  standing 
in  the  way  of  a  great  Empire  such  as  this  in  governing  shipping,  permeating 
as  it  does  the  wide  world,  and  dealing  with  the  people  who  are  required  for  the 
various  trades  on  account  of  climatic  conditions  and  others  to  man  them.  At  the 
same  time,  while  recognising  all  that,  we  want  to  see  our  own  country  protected 
in  the  fullest  way  possible  from  the  inroad  of  a  system  which  I  believe  would 
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eventually  break  down  the  shipping  in  our  country  altogether.  I  look  on  the 
matter  as  of  such  importance  that  at  the  proper  time  later  on  I  will  probably  take  a 
little  more  time  in  explaining  what  I  think  we  ought  to  do,  putting  my  views  on 
record,  even  though  I  should  happen  to  be  the  only  one  taking  the  particular  view. 

General  BOTHA :  I  have  nothing  to  say  at  present. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAPP :  I  understand  this  is  coming  up  again  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  I  should  like  to  know,  when  it  is  coming  up,  if  we 
could  luive  a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  British  as  compared  with  foreign 
shipping  ? 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  I  will  circulate  some  figures.  You  mean  the  figures"*  I  was 
quoting  in  the  early  part  of  the  forenoon  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  Yes,  the  British  as  compared  with  the  world  in 
percentage.     I  understand  we  have  something  like  one-sixth  of  it. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  I  will  give  some  figures  which  will  be  of  use  to  the  Conference. 

'  Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS:  Also,  I  would  like  to  be  shown  the  total  value  of 
imports  last  year  and  the  total  value  of  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  to 
whether  tlie  unhampered  condition  of  our  navigation  laws  at  present  has  to  some 
extent  brought  about  a  favourable  result. 


*»' 


Mr.  PEARCE  :  Before  we  adjourn,  some  exception  was  taken  to  a  statement  I 
made  that  pressure  was  brought  to  l)eav  upon  the  Commonwealth  Government.  I 
am  just  going  to  give  one  instance. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Of  many. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Of  several,  which  I  think  do  go  beyond  the  region  of  suggestions 
coming  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade  picked  out  one  clause  of  a 
Bill  and  tliey  started  off  dealing  with  it  by  saying  that  this  was  the  most  important 
principle  which  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  Bill — - —  ' 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  Which  Bill  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  The  Navigation  Bill,  clause  185.  It  is  at  pages  10  and  11  of 
our  own  Parliamentary  Paper  which  we  circulated  in  which  we  set  out  a  memorandum 
of  what  had  passed  between  the  Jioard  of  Trade  and  ourselves.  They  ui-ged  us  not 
to  take  the  course  that  the  clause  proposed  to  do.  On  the  28th  October  1908  the 
Deakin  Government  cabled  back  as  follows :  "  Clause  185  "  (which  was  the  clause 
challenged  by  the  Board  of  Trade)  "  has  been  law  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
for  raaiiy  years."  That  is  to  say  two  of  the  States  had  been  given  the  power  to  make 
this  law,  which  was  challenged  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  years  tefore,  and  it  had  been 
in  actual  operation  for  many  years  \\'ithout  complaint  or  entailing  the  suggested 
inconvenience  or  expense.  On  the  27th  November  1908  the  Secretary  of  State 
cabled  in  reply  as  follows :  "  With  reference  to  your  telegram  of  28th  October  the 
Board  of  Trade  are  most  anxious  to  know  from  your  Government  as  soon  as  possible  if 
yovu*  Ministers  consider  it  essential  to  insist  on  extending  compulsory  sm'vey  to  all 
vessels ;  they  earnestly  trust  that  your  Act  will  be  administeretl  in  the  same  spiiit  as 
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the  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  xVcts."  It  seemed  to  us  that  that  was  the  most 
peculiar  language  to  use.  It  implied  first  of  all  that  although  the  States  could  1)e 
trusted  Avith  these  powers  we  could  not  be  trusted  with  them,  and  that  it  needed 
some  undertaking  from  us  that  we  would  administer  them  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
States  had  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  was  not  the  Secretary  of  State  then,  but  in  effect  it  was 
gi\ing  way  to  the  view  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  They  A\ere  challenging  us  in  legislating  in  the  direction  the 
States  had  been  allowed  to  legislate  in  without  challenge,  although  by  our  constitution 
we  Avere  given  the  powers  which  formerly  rested  in  tlie  States,  and  then  they  were 
requiring,  if  they  consented  to  our  legislation,  that  Ave  would  give  an  undertaking 
Avith  regard  to  it.  -. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  There  are  just  two  points,  one  which  Mr.  Brodeur  raised,  as  I 
understood  him,  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894  practically  OA-errode  a 
certain  amount  of  Dominion  legislation  and  that  under  that  Act  they  were 
prohibited  from  doing  certain  things,  or  that  certain  Acts  had  been  invalidated  in 
consequence  of  this  Act.  I  can  assure  him  that  that  is  really  not  so.  I  am  informed 
that  the  1894  Act  Avas  a  Consolidation  Act  merely,  and  not  only  so  but  that  it  preserved 
the  validity  of  all  action  taken  betAveen  1867  and  1894  ;  so  that  I  think  Mr.  Brodeur 
in  this  respect  reaUy  has  misread  the  Act,  which  Avas  not  intended  in  any  sense  to 
override  the  existing  Dominion  Act :  on  the  contrary  it  Avas  a  Consolidation  Act  merely 
and  actually  preserved  the  validity  of  all  that  Avas  being  done.  Perhaps  Mr.  Brodeur 
would  not  mind  looking  at  that. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  Which  section  ? 

Mr.  BUXTON :  I  will  be  glad  to  see  you  afterwards  about  it. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  I  think  it  would  have  to  come  before  His  Majesty  in  Coimcil 
to  get  approval  of  our  Acts  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894. 

Mr,  BUXTON:  Perhaps  Mr.  Brodeur  would  kindly  have  a  talk  Avith  me 
about  it  afterAvards  Avith  the  Acts  before  us.  As  regards  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  point 
of  the  difficulty  or  the  delay  in  obtaining  assent  to  the  1909  Act,  perhaps  be  would 
not  mind  looking  at  the  correspondence  and  telegrams  Avhich  passed,  and  I  think 
he  Avill  see  that  although  there  Avas  delay,  it  was  not  upon  this  side  only.  I  think 
there  was  some  delay  on  both  sides. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  am  not  blaming  you. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  should  take  so  long,  but 
I  think  really  there  Avas  great  delay  on  lx)th  sides.  As  regards  the  point  he  raised 
about  Lascars,  and  so  on,  and  the  coasting  trade,  I  thmk  it  Avould  be  more  convenient 
if  1  did  not  give  disjointed  observations  on  that,  because  Ave  are  going  to  discuss  it 
later  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Do  we  now  pass  this  resolution  as  altered  ?  The  resolution 
reads  :  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Dominions  should  be  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  taking  all 
practical  steps  to  secure  uniformity  of  treatment  to  British  shipping,  to  prevent 
unfair  competition  with  British  ships  by  foreign  subsidised  ships,  to  secure  to  British 
ships  equal  trading  advantages  with  foreign  ships,  to  promote  the  employment  of 
British  seamen  on  British  ships,  and  to  raise  the  status  and  improve  the  conditions  of 
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seamen  employed  on  such  ships."     Do  you  approve  of  that  resolution  being  passed  ? 
[Agreed.]     That  is  carried  unanimously. 

After  a  short  adjournment. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Bishop. 

Mr.  HARCOUllT :  I  am  sure  it  will  l)e  your  wish  that  we  should  express  to 

one  who  should  have  been  our  colleague  at  this  talile  our  heartfelt  condolence.     I 

will  a.sk  that  there  may  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Bishop,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  an 

expression  of  our  deepest  sympathy  with  him  in  the  loss  he  has  sust^uned. 

Labour  Exchanges  and  Emigration. 
"That  the  Governments  of  the  various  Dominions  should  consider  in  concert 
with  the  Imperial  Government  the  possibility  and  the  best  method  of  utilising  the 
machinery  of  the  national  system  of  Labour  Exchanges  established  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  in  connection  with  the  notification 
of  vacancies  for  employment  and  applications  of  persons  for  employment  as  between 
the  Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom." 

Mr.  BUXTON :  The  resolution  which  I  have  to  move  is  printed  on  the  Paper, 
and  perhaps  I  had  better  read  it :  "  To  resolve  that  the   Governments  of  the  various 
Dominions  shoidd  consider  in  concert  with  the   Imperial  Government  the  possibility 
and  the  best  metliod  of  utilising  the  machinery  of  the  national  system  of  lalwur 
exchanges  estal)lished  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act,  1909, 
in  connection  with  the  notification  of  vacancies  for  employment  and  applications  of 
persons   for   employment   as   between  the  Dominions  and    the    United   Kingdom." 
If  that    is    read    in    conjunction    with    another    resolution,    not    printed    on    the 
Paper    to-day,    w  hich    is   proposed   by   the   Commonwealth   of   Australia,   it  asks : 
"  That  the  Imperial    Government   be   requested    to    co-operate  with  any   Colonies 
desiring  emigrants   in  assisting   suitable   persons   to   emigrate."     When   the   Board 
of   Trade    system    of    lalx)ur    exchanges    was    established    in    February   1910,   as 
a    national    market    for    labour,    concerned    solely    with    questions    of    industrial 
efficiency  and   entirely   divorced   from   the   relief   of   distress,   it   was  realised  that 
the  question  of  its  connection  Avith  emigration  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  the 
front.     From  the  first  the  exchanges  have  from  time  to  time  received  applications 
for  workpeople  from  employers  in  the  Dominions,  and  have,  after  consultation  with 
the  Dominions'  representatives  in  London,  endeavoured  to  fill  such  vacancies  so  far 
as  was  found  desiralile  and  possible.     Such  action  was,  however,  necessarily  spasmodic ; 
and  now  that  the  labour  exchanges  number  more  than  200  and  are  filling  at  this 
moment  between  12,000  and  13,000  vacancies  each  week  (exclusive  of  persons  placed 
in  certain  well-defined  casual  employments),  it  is  thought  that  some  more  regular 
and  efficient  arrangement  might  be  made  to  meet  what  are  understood  to  be  the  wishes 
of  the  Dominions'  Governments  in  the  matter.     Subject  to  any  modifications  which  the 
Dominions'  Governments  may  propose  the  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  method  which 
appears  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  l)e  most  practicable.     It  is  suggested  that  employers 
in  the  Dominions  should  notify  their  requirements  for  labour  to  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  or  State  concerned,  wlxich  should  in  turn  pass  on  such  notifications  as  it 
thovight  suitable  to  its  representative  in  London.     The  latter  would  then  report  the 
vacancies  to  the  central  office  of  lalx)iu'  exchanges,  who  would  circulate  them  to  the 
individual  exchanges.     In  cases  where  suita1)le  applicants  were  found,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  might,  subject  to  the  Treasury's  approval,  make  an  advance 
of  the  necessary  travelling  expenses.     These  advances  could,  however,  only  be  made 
provided  that  the  Dominion  or  State  Governments  were  willing  to  guarantee  their 
repayment.     It  would,  of  course,  still    be  open  to  employers  in  the  Dominions  to 
notify  their  wants  direct  to  the  labour  exchanges.     In  such  cases  the  orders  would  be 
dealt  with  in  consultation  with  the  representative  of  the  Dominion's  Government 
in   London,   but    it  would   not    be  possible  for  the  Board   of  TVade   to   make   any 
advance  under  the  circumstances  for  travelling  expenses.     It  is  the  thought  that  with 
this  safeguard  the  oversea  Governments  w'ould  have  at  their  disposal  official  machinery 
for  assisting  the  migration  of  suitable  people  as  vacancies  offered  for  their  employ- 
ment, and  would  be  at  the  same  time  in  a  position  to  ensure  that  any  vacancies 
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dealt  M  ith  by  the  labour  exchanges  were  of  a  nature  properly  to  be  filled  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  just  one  point  upon  which  I  think 
there  is  some  misunderstanding.  I  think  it  is  thought  by  some  persons  that  our 
labour  exchanges  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  old  distress  committees  which  were 
started  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  in  which  undoubtedly  much  the 
larger  number  of  those  registered  were  really  unemployable,  and  not,  at  all  events, 
persons  suitable  for  emigration.  As  far  as  the  lalxjur  exchanges  are  concerned,  at 
the  very  beginning  we  cut  ourselves  entirely  apart  from  any  question  of  distress 
committees,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  longer  we  have  gone  on — now  nearly  1|  years — 
more  and  more  have  we  got  rid  of  the  lowest  class  and  the  less  useful  class  of  lal)our, 
and  I  think  Ave  can  safely  say  now  tliat  our  labour  exchanges  do  supply  very  good 
workmen  indeed.  As  regards  the  building  trade,  for  instance,  last  April,  out  of 
6,000  places  filled,  only  15 '  3  per  cent,  of  those  were  labourers ;  the  others  were 
skilled  Avorkmen.  As  regards  the  engineering  and  machine-making  trade,  only 
11  per  cent.  Avere  labourei-s  and  89  per  cent.  Avere  skilled  workmen,  so  that  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  I  hope  it  may  be  clearly  understood  that  as  far  as  regards  the  bulk 
of  those  we  have  on  ovir  books  Avho  are  available  for  employment,  they  are  really  of 
a  suitable  class  both  for  home  Avork  here  and  for  emigration. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAUUIER  :  I  have  for  my  part  no  information  at  all  as  to  the 
working  in  Great  Britain  of  the  system  of  labour  exchanges  Avhich  have  been 
established  imder  the  recent  Act.  I  understand  that  it  has  worked  satisfactorily.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  we,  in  Canada,  would  not  vicAV  Avith  favour  such  a  system  of  exchange 
as  is  here  suggested  in  the  resolution.  The  conditions  of  the  labour  market  are  very 
different  in  Canada  and  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas — at  all  events,  they  are  very 
different  in  Canada.  This  is  a  question  AAliich  cliiefly  concerns  labour,  and  Avith  us 
the  labour  organisations  have  not  vieAved  the  system  at  all  with  any  favour.  I  should 
say  that  whilst  we  have  encouraged  emigration  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada  we 
have  really  only  one  kind  of  immigration  and  that  is  agricultural  immigration,  for 
which  the  market  is  unlimited.  Any  man  Avho  leaves  the  British  Islands  and  comes 
to  Canada  with  the  intention  of  going  into  agricultural  pm'suits,  is  sure  of  immediate 
employment,  and  is  sure  to  find  AVork  as  a  farm  labourer ;  and  if  he  prefers  an 
establishment  still  more  advantageous  to  him  he  can  immediately  go  upon  public 
lands  and  have  a  homestead  for  himself,  but  when  it  comes  to  industrial  pursuits  he 
is  very  liable  to  disappointment  unless  lie  has  work  secured  in  aflvance. 

Just  before  I  left  the  Minister  of  Labour  placed  in  my  hands  a  memorial  upon 
this  question,  in  which  he  has  summarised  the  objections  which  have  been  urged.  It 
is  too  long  to  read,  but  I  will  summarise  or  indicate  the  salient  points  of  the 
memorandum.  He  said  :  "  The  Government  policy  has  not  looked  to  the  direct 
promotion  of  immigration,  whether  from  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  of  those 
concerned  in  other  industries  " — having  originally  spoken  of  agricultural  pursuits — 
"  it  being  considered  that  the  play  of  natural  causes  at  a  time  Avhen  the  resources 
and  prosperity  of  Canada  are  receiving  a  A\orld-Avide  publicity,  may  well  suffice  to 
secure  ah  adequate  response  to  the  needs  of  employers  of  labour  in  this  country." 
Purther  on  he  says :  "  No  matter  how  carefully  guarded,  it  would  appear  that  any 
arrangement  of  the  kind  proposed  would  lead  inevitably  to  much  friction  betAveen 
employers  and  workmen  in  Canada,  as  well  as  create  distrust  in  the  minds  of  many 
in  the  Dominion  as  to  the  qviality  of  labour  which  might  be  siipplied  under  tlie 
proposed  arrangement.  Workmen  sent  out  from  England  under  Government 
auspices  would,  in  all  probability,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  employment  obtjiined, 
make  of  their  dissatisfaction  a  grievance  to  be  investigated  by  the  Governments, 
whilst  Canadian  workmen  would  be  certain  to  represent  that  they  were  being 
unduly  discriminated  against  by  the  Governments  concerned.  Apart  from 
the  agencies  indicated  above,  the  bringing  of  labour  from  Great  Britain  to 
assured  employment  in  Canada  has  been  in  the  past  entirely  a  matter  of 
private  initiative.  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  ojjened  an  office 
in  London,  England,  in  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  skilled  help  for  its 
members.  The  experiment  would  appear  not  to  have  been  wholly  satisfactory  and 
the  office  has  been  since  closed."     "  It  is  also  to  be  specially  noted  that  the  question 
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of  a  system  of  interchange  between  labour  exchanges  in  the  Dominions  and  the 
labour  exchange  system  of  Great  Britain  has  already  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
by  the  laboiu-  organisations  in  the  Dominion  and  that  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  any  project  of  the  kind  would  meet  with  unqualified  opposition  from  this 
source."  For  those  reasons  chiefly  my  own  view  would  be  on  the  same  lines,  and  I 
should  have  to  say  that  the  motion  would  not  be  met  with  any  favour  by  the  country 
I  represent  here. 

Mr.  FISHER:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Batchelor  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  The  position  in  Australia  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  more 
like  the  position  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  just  outlined  as  the  position  in 
Canada.  As  far  as  immigration  is  concerned  the  management  is  divided  Ixjtvveen  the 
States  Governments  and  the  Federal  Government.  So  far  the  Federal  Government 
has  confined  itself  to  advertising  with  a  view  to  obtaining  immigrants;  but  the 
selection  of  men  to  be  obtained  which  the  exchanges  propose  to  take  in  hand  has 
been  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  agencies  of  the  States  Governments  -agencies 
controlled  by  the  Agents-General  of  each  State  in  London. 

I  communicated  with  the  Agents-General  and  asked  them  to  meet  me  in  order 
to  discuss  the  proposals  a  few  days  after  I  arrived  here,  and  they  were  quite 
unanimovis  in  their  opposition  to  the  view  that  they  would  gain  any  advantage  in 
selection,  or  that  the  Colonies  they  represented  would  gain  any  advantage  whatever, 
from  this  proposed  extension  of  labour  exchanges.  They  put  forward  a  number  of 
objections,  some  of  which  I  have  here,  expressed  at  very  great  length.  It  might  be 
possibly  an  advantage  if  we  were  to  consider  them  in  committee;  but,  speaking 
generally,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  present  organisation  of  emigration  activity  in 
Ix)ndon  and  the  United  Kingdom  meets  with  their  entire  approval,  and  they  state 
that  it  is  working  very  satisfactorily  indeed,  and  they  cannot  see  any  advantage,  and 
they  see  a  certain  number  of  disadvantages  that  could  accrue  from  the  adoption  of 
these  labour  exchange  proposals.  They  also,  for  the  most  part,  confine  themselves 
to  the  introduction  of  farm  labourers,  for  which,  as  in  Canada,  there  is  an  unlimited 
demand,  and  domestic  servants.  As  far  as  artisans  are  concerned,  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  getting  any  number  of  artisans  to  emigrate  to  Australia ;  the  difficulty 
has  been  farm  labovu-ers.  They  also  state  that  their  activities  are  chiefly  directed  to 
securing  men  who  are  already  in  employment  rather  than  the  unemployed ;  and 
therefore,  though  some  of  them  express  the  view  that  many  of  the  men  you  ai-e 
registering  on  the  exchanges  would  be  exceedingly  suitable,  and  they  do  utilise  the 
information  which  is  furnished  by  the  exchanges  in  order  to  reach  the  men  that  tliey 
desire  to  emigrate,  still  they  do  not  think,  speaking  generally,  that  the  men  who  are 
unemployed  are  the  men  whom  they  wish  first  to  encourage  to  emigrate. 

I  admit  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  working  of  the  exchanges  here,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  get  some  more  information  as  to  the  working  of  these  labour 
exchanges  before  expressing  any  very  definite  opinion  as  to  what  extent  we  could 
work  in  along  with  them.  There  are  some  very  clear  difficulties  in  the  scheme  as 
outlined,  one  of  which  is  the  great  distance  between  Australia  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  time  taken  thereby  in  communicating  the  wants  of  the  employers, 
wliich  would  have  to  be  done  in  writing,  and  could  hardly  satisfactorily  be  done  by 
cable,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  time  taken  in  communicating  and  in  selection  and  then 
in  despatching  would  probably  amount  to  about  six  months  in  the  case  of  Australia,  and 
that  would  mean  that  the  whole  conditions  of  the  la1)oiu-  market  in  any  particular 
industry  or  any  particular  locality  might  have  changed  during  that  time.  The 
opportunities,  therefore,  of  its  general  use  seem  to  be  rather  small  and  rather 
confined.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  this  matter  were  relegated  to  a 
sub-committee  who  might  go  into  it  a  little  more  closely,  and  we  could  then  see  if 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  set  out  by  the  Agents-General  could  not 
be  met. 

Of  course  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  are  exceedingly  desirous  of 
encouraging  immigration,  and  there  is  no  bar  Avhatever  to  the  introduction  of 
immigrants,  as  you  all  know.     As  the  Prime  Minister  mentions,  poverty,  or  want 
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of  means,  is  no  Imr ;  but  as  to  the  extent  to  whicli  Ave  could  utilise  your  lahour 
exchanges,  aaIucIi  I  suppose  are  primarily  labour  bureaus  for  the  registration  of 
men  who  are  out  of  employment  with  the  view  of  their  obtaining  employment 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Registration  on  the  one  hand  of  the  men  re(]uiriug  work,  and 
registration  on  the  other  hand  of  vacancies,  and  we  put  the  two  together. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  That  is  what  I  understood.  As  I  point  out,  our  State 
Immigration  Departments  require  that  our  agents  in  London  shall  select  the  men, 
and  I  think  we  would  have  very  great  difficulty  in  persuading  our  State  Governments 
to  part  with  that  entire  control  and  selection. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  You  mean  in  the  case  of  assisted  passages  ? 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  That  is  in  the  case  of  assisted  passages. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  In  this  case  there  would  be  no  question  of  taking  it  out  of 
their  hands  ;  it  would  be  done  in  conjunction  with  them.     That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  The  words  used  are  "  in  concert." 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  Obviously  we  have  no  intention  or  desire  of  taking  the  control 
out  of  their  hands.  It  is  a  question  of  the  application  coming  from  the  employer 
through  the  xVgent-General  or  High  Commissioner,  whoever  it  may  be,  and  asking  us  if 
we  can  find  a  suitable  man.     That  is  all  we  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  The  application  coming  from  the  employer  in  Australia  ? 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  Yes,  through  the  Government  here. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Yes.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Agents-General  see 
in  that  matter  is  the  time  which  would  necessarily  elapse  before  men  could  be 
supplied,  which  would  alter  the  whole  conditions.  As  at  present  advised  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  going  to  work  better  than  the  schemes  which  are  now  adopted.  The 
employers  might  communicate  direct  with  the  Agents-General  of  their  Governments, 
and  they  might  send  it  on  to  your  Ijody,  and  then  they  might  select  from  the  men 
registering  suitable  persons.  They  could  do  that  now,  and  that  is  done.  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  any  extension  can  be  made. 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  that  you  should  obtain  from  the  Governments  a 
guarantee  of  the  cost  of  sending  out  men,  and  they  should  get  a  refund  from  the 
men  themselves,  we  have  found  in  practice  that  is  an  exceedingly  ditificult  thing  to 
do.  What  it  would  mean  would  be  that  the  State  Governments  A\ould  have  to  make 
themselves  responsible,  and  in  our  own  experience  they  Mould  be  very  unlikely  to  be 
recouped  by  the  men  sent  out.  Only  an  infinitesimal  portion  has  been  received  in 
Australia  of  the  amounts  which  have  been  expended  to  introduce  men. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  Of  course,  in  a  case  in  which  they  are  selected  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Governments  here,  they  would  be  prepared  to  vindertake  that 
resptmsibility.  Ov;r  oiily  point  is  that  His  Majesty's  Government  are  not  prepared  to 
spend  money  on  emigration  at  this  end,  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  where  the 
Dominion  Governments  were  prepared  to  repay  the  money  we  could  advance  it. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Quite  so,  but  what  it  would  mean  in  practice  would  be 
that  the  Governments  would  have  to  make  up  the  amount. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  If  they  wished — if  there  were  an  advance. 
Mr.  BATCHELOR:  Yes, 
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The  CHAIRMAN  :  Is  it  a  fact  that  these  amounts  have  been  repaid  badly  ? 

Mr.  BATCHELOll :  Very  badly  indeed. 

The  CHAIllMAN  :  I  understood  from  some  of  the  Agents-General  that  on  the 
whole  they  have  been  very  well  repaid. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  No;  the  information  I  have  received  is  that  rmly  an 
infinitesimal  amount  has  been  received.     That  is  our  experience  generally. 

Ur.  EINDLAY :  It  is  a  debt  of  gratitude — not  more. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I  know  Mr.  Williamson,  the  Agent  of  the  Central  Unem- 
ployed Body  said  the  amoiuit  they  had  expended  in  sending  emigrants  had  been 
rejmid  extremely  well,  but  that  has  not  been  our  experience. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  It  was  his  information  I  was  thinking  of. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  That  has  not  been  our  experience.  On  the  whole  the 
proposal  is  not  one  which  we  can  cordially  support  without  more  information. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  ol)jeCt  of  this  resolution,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very 
laudable  one,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  ought  not  to  be  set  aside  upon  the 
assumption  that  it  is  going  to  be  injurious  to  the  metliods  that  exist  in  any  of  our 
countries.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  not  take  into  consideration,  in 
concert  with  the  Imperial  Government,  the  possibility  of  utilising  the  labour 
exchanges  in  the  L^nited  Kingdom  for  the  purposes  indicated.  I  make  that 
statement  subject  to  the  reservation  that  we  have  in  New  Zealand,  and  have  hatl 
since  1894 — 17  years — a  complete  organisation  of  labour  exchanges  from  end  to  end 
of  the  country.  There  the  employers,  and  the  expectant  employees,  are  kept  in 
continuous  touch  all  over  the  country,  and  we  help  to  avoid  anything  in  the  shape  of 
congestion  either  by  arrivals  from  oversea  or  by  people  converging  upon  any  point  in 
New  Zealand  that  ^vould  vipset  the  local  labom*  market,  and  it  has  worked  admirably 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Now  one  of  the  difficulties  about  the  proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  New 
Zealand  is  that  our  immigration  system  is,  perhaps,  on  a  different  basis  to  that 
of  Canada  or  Australia,  and  we  regulate  it  in  an  entirely  different  way,  and  we 
do  so  because  we  have  thought  it  ])etter  to  consider  the  absorbent  power  of 
our  country  beforehand  of  everyone  coming  to  it  as  an  immigrant  rather  than 
have  an  aggregation  of  labour  brought  in  in  large  numbers  from  anywhere 
and  so  distur})ing  the  local  market,  creating  a  glut,  and,  in  turn,  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  damage  to  our  local  workers.  The  difference  between  Canada  and  New 
Zealand  is  very  great.  In  Canada  they  have  large  landed  areas,  by  the  possession  of 
which,  under  their  system,  they  are  able  to  otter  great  inducements  to  individuals  to 
the  extent  of  IGO  acres  of  laud  free.  If  I  understand  it  aright,  the  Canadian  system 
takes  any  number  of  peoi)le  who  choose  to  go  to  that  comitry,  and  they  allow  them 
to  find  their  way  to  places  where  there  is  occupation,  and  they  go  upon  the  principle 
that  the  larger  the  absorption  of  labour  and  the  more  they  get  the  better  it  is  for 
Canada,  and  they  are  able  to  al)Sorb  them  without  difficulty  in  their  huge  territory. 
I  think,  with  the  exception  of  the  land  system  in  Australia,  the  Commonwealth  is  in 
a  similar  position — able  to  absorb  an  immense  number  of  people. 

We,  however,  work  our  immigration  system  on  a  different  basis.  The  High 
Commissioner  who  acts  here,  and  passes  the  men  who  are  going  to  our  country,  has 
definite  instructions,  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  no  one  at  all  is  to  be  assisted. 
We  try  to  prevent  anything  in  the  shape  of  assisted  emigration  from  arriving  in  our 
country  during  the  winter  months.  \Ve  stop  the  whole  system  for  the  time  being  so 
as  to  insure  that  when  they  arrive  they  can  arrive  at  a  time  when  they  can  get  into  the 
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back  blocks  or  wherever  they  go,  under  climatic  conditions  that  will  not  in  any  way 
prevent  them  from  making  a  very  agreeable  start.  We  go  upon  the  principle  of 
assisting  two  classes  of  people  only,  one  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  other 
domestic  servants.  Now  we  can  absorb  a  large  number  of  agricultural  labourers,  but 
we  go  upon  the  principle  of  seeing  that  there  is  employment  available  for  the  number 
passed  by  the  High  Commissioner  so  as  not  to  over-supply  the  agricultui'al  labour 
market,  just  as  we  do  it  by  utilising  the  labour  exchanges  and  labour  bureaus  in  seeing 
that  people  go  to  where  work  is  obtainable  for  them,  so  that  they  are  all  employed. 
The  result  of  our  system  is  that  we  are  getting  as  many  people  into  New  Zealand  as  we 
require  for  the  purposes  I  have  named,  and,  for  all  the  other  purposes,  anyone  who 
chooses  to  come  to  our  country  is  welcome,  but  we  do  not  give  assistance  in  the  shape 
of  a  contribution  from  the  Government  towards  a  low  passage  to  enable  them  to  get 
out  there.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  by  co-operating — that 
is  the  High  Commissioners'  Office  here  co-operating — with  the  British  labour 
exchanges,  utihse  the  machinery  here  for  obtaining  the  class  of  people  that  we 
want.  A  suggestion,  however,  that  a  refund  of  the  full  passage  should  be  made  to  the 
British  Government  would,  I  think,  have  to  be  carefully  considered.  I  look  at  it  from 
the  practical  business  standpoint,  which  may  not  be  a  sound  one,  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  where  a  country  like  this  requires  emigration,  and  we  require  a  certain 
amount  of  immigration,  there  is  a  mutual  need  on  the  part  of  both  countries,  and  a 
fair  proposition  would  be  that  the  covmtry  which  wants  to  help  itself  by  assisting 
emigration  should  jointly  with  the  country  that  wants  to  have  immigration  agree  to  pay 
the  passage  and  not  to  expect  a  refund  at  all,  because  as  a  matter  of  practice  I  confirm 
what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Batchelor,  that  in  New  Zealand  we  never  get  a  refund 
from  an  individual  of  the  amount  we  contribute  in  the  shape  of  reduced  passage. 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  I  think  it  would  be  futile  for 
us  to  try  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  If  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  Old  World,  as  I 
take  it  it  is,  to  get  rid  of  a  proportion  of  its  surplus  population  that  cannot  be 
remuneratively  kept  here,  it  is  worth  something  at  least  to  have  that  side  of  the 
proposition  carried  out.  As  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  I  would  be  prepared  to 
consider  this  proposal  with  a  view  to  the  co-operation  of  the  High  Commissioner,  and 
if  it  worked  satisfactorily  I  should  not  object  to  transferring  it  altogether  to  the 
labour  exchanges  of  the  Old  Country  with  the  conditions  we  apply  now  to  those  who 
want  to  come  to  our  country.  We  require  them  to  be  in  good  health ;  and  we  also 
stipulate  that  they  shall  have  a  small  amount  of  money  so  that  they  shall  not 
come  out  to  our  country  practically  as  paupers.  Moreover  we  require  the  health 
conditions  to  be  beyond  all  question,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  as  anxious  as  can  be 
that  those  suffering  from  incipient  diseases  of  the  nature  of  tuberculosis  or  anything 
else  are  not  coming  into  our  country. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Do  you  mean  transferring  the  whole  oi-ganisation  ? 

■Sir  JOSEPH  WAUt):  1  think  it  might  be  considered,  always  provided  our 
present  conditions  applied.  Canada  is  in  quite  a  different  position.  They  want 
to  introduce  large  niunbers  of  people,  and  if  the  British  labour  exchanges  were 
working  unitedly  for  all  the  oversea  Dominions  Me  Would  have  to  have  a  system 
of  proportion,  and  probably  Canada  would  not  care  about  it.  They  advertise  very 
largely,  and  the  whole  of  their  machinery  is  used  with  a  view  of  furthering 
the  employment  of  people  in .  their  country  now,  and  I  think  there  would  be 
some  difficulty  in  labour  exchanges  apportioning  Avhat  was  wanted.  Eor  instance, 
if  we  got  too  short  a  supply  as  the  result  of  Canada  and  Australia  drawing  a  larger 
number  than  we  thought  satisfactory,  if  the  labour  exchanges  were  working,  naturally 
we  should  have  to  adopt  some  other  method  to  get  the  number  we  required  to  come 
to  our  country.  But  I  hail  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  the  proposal  of 
co-operation  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  if  we  can  bring  it  about.  It  is  just  one  of  those 
matters  that  I  think  might  be  considered  by  the  Governments. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  does  not  commit  us  to  anything,  and  if  any  of  us 
cannot  fall  in  line  with  it  well  and  good.     I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  recommend 
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the  Government  of  New  Zealand  to  give  it  a  trial  on  the  basis  of  co-operating  with 
the  High  Commissioner.  We  want  a  certain  number  of  people  and,  if  it  is  any 
advantage  to  the  British  Government  labour  exchanges  that  they  should  filter  tlu-ougli 
them  and  the  people  conform  to  the  conditions  we  require,  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 
But  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  we  could  not  go  for  a  system  that  would 
allow-  an  indiscriminate  number  of  people  to  be  sent  out  to  our  country.  We  should 
require  to  regulate  that.  But  upon  the  whole  I  rather  favour  the  proposal,  provided 
the  flexibility  necessary  to  meet  the  local  conditions  is  recognised,  that  is,  assuming 
all  of  us  put  it  into  practical  shape  ;  I  am  prepared  to  consider  the  matter  contained 
in  this  resolution. 

General  BOTHA :  I  can  only  say  that  I  agree  with  what  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
has  said.  We  intend  to  make  use  of  the  labour  machinery  here  to  get  the  men  that 
we  want  from  here ;  but  we  shall  have  to  be  very  careful  in  South  Africa.  As  you 
know,  Ave  have  in  South  Africa  a  large  number  of  labour  men  earning  a  wage  on  the 
contract  system  of  al)out  (50/.  a  month.  The  average  man  in  Johannesburg  gets  al)OUt 
8/.  a  week.  That  class  of  man  earns  enough  to  look  after  himself.  Besides  tliat  we 
have  a  large  nvimber  of  men  in  South  Africa.  Our  labour  market  is  quite  full,  and 
we  therefore  have  a  large  number  of  men  in  Johannesl)urg  and  Pretoria  to-day  who 
have  no  work  at  all.  Labourers  are  attracted  in  a  very  large  number  to  South  Africa 
where  these  wages  are  being  paid,  and  the  Government  has  to  keep  a  large  number 
of  men  going  now  at  temporai-y  Avork  at  3«.  and  4.9.  a  day.  We  have  been  paying 
large  sums  of  money,  and  I  think  we  have  4,000  or  5/JOO  people  now  working  at  3«. 
and  4*.  a  day  on  relief  works,  just  to  keep  them  gomg.  Now  that  class  of  man  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  in  South  Africa,  and  we  cannot  encourage  that  class  of  man  to 
come  to  South  Africa.  Therefore  we  have  ah-eady  had  our  difficulties  with  this  class 
of  man,  and  A\'e  must  be  careful.  My  Government  has  spent  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  trying  to  make  agriculturists  of  some  of  these  men,  and  have  placed  a  large 
number  of  them  on  the  veldt ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  met  with  hopeless 
faihu-es  as  regards  some  of  these  men,  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  we  lose  a 
lot  of  money  over  them,  because  you  cannot  change  a  man  from  an  ordinary 
labourer  into  an  agriculturist  at  once ;  it  takes  some  time,  and  it  is  too  expensive. 

Now  I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  supporting  emigration  to  South  Africa,  but 
there  I  do' not  Avant  men  Avho  will  be  idle  in  the  streets;.!  want  agriculturists, 
and  for  that  class  I  am  prepared  to  spend  money,  and  I  hope  if  Ave  get  over  this 
difficulty  we  have — with  the  difficulty  Ave  have  with  the  Union-Castle  Company— and 
get  that  settled  to  make  provisions  to  support  our  immigration  scheme,  because  we 
are  in  favour  of  it,  and  we  are  going  to  encourage  it  to  a  very  large  extent,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  think  we  shall  have  to  be  very  careful  in  bringing  in,  or  trying  to 
bring  in,  the  best  and  the  right  men  to  South  Africa.  Unless  Ave  are  careful  it  will 
be  a  hopeless  failure  and  a  gi-eat  draAvback  to  us  in  South  Africa.  Everything 
therefore  depends  solely  upon  the  selection  of  the  men. 

Sk  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  agree. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS:  I  am  in  favour  ^of  the  resolution,  if  the  labour 
exchanges  can  be  secured. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR:  The  Agents-General  state  tbat  their  oAvn  methods  of 
obtaining  direct  Avere  much  more  efficacious  than  supplying  through  the  lalx)ur 
exchanges. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  I  am  very  glad  we  have  had  this  discussion,  and  I  think  it  bas 
been  of  value  to  us  here  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  labour  exchanges  and 
the  question  of  emigration.  I  brovight  forward  this  resolution,  not  Avith  any  inten- 
tion of  pressing  it  on  the  Conference  if  there  Avas  any  objection  at  all,  but  with  a  view 
of  raising  the  point  for  discussion.  We  have  had  various  representations  made  to  us 
froiii  various  quarters  that  it  would  be  expedient,  and  that  the  Dominions  themselves 
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would  welcome  some  co-operation  between  our  la1)our  exchanges,  as  now  constituted, 
after  they  have  had  over  a  year's  working  in  reference  to  the  question  of  emigration. 
We  have  had  from  time  to  time  vacancies  notified  to  us  from  the  Dominions,  and  we 
thought  that  instea<^l  of  the  somewhat  spasmodic  method  of  dealing  with  them  at 
present,  it  might  he  well  if  they  were  put  on  a  better  basis.  Tn  reply  to  what 
General  Botha,  aiul,  I  think  Sir  Josepli  Ward,  said,  the  object  of  this  proposal,  if  the 
Dominions  co-operate  with  the  labour  exchanges,  Avould  be  this  very  selection  to 
which  they  referred,  because  our  proposal  would  be  that  only  those  persons  should  be 
sent  out  who  had  Ijeen  passed  by  the  representatives  here — the  Agents-General  or  the 
High  Commissioners  or  whoever  it  might  be.  It  would  \ye  no  question  of  our  sending 
men  out  without  proper  inquiry  or  witliout  proper  recommendation  ;  in  either  case 
they  would  ])e  necessarily  passed  by  the  representative  here,  and  would  only  be  sent 
out  to  fill  specific  vacancies  of  a  suitable  character. 

But  I  think  it  is  clear,  after  what  has  passed,  that  at  all  (n-ents  as  regards  one 
of  the  Dominions,  they  do  not  welcome  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
through  the  labour  exchanges.  Under  these  circumstances  I  certainly  should  not 
press  it  as  a  resolution.  At  the  same  time,  in  i-egard  to  New  Zealand  and  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  South  African  Union,  Ave  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  put  into 
communication  with  them  through  their  Agents-General  or  High  Commissioners  to 
see  how  far  Ave  are  able  to  co-operate  AA'ith  them  in  a\  hat  they  desire.  As  regards  the 
question  of  cost  I  am  afraid  I  can'  only  say  it  is  the  recognised  policy,  not  only 
of  this  Government  but  of  previous  GoA^ernments,  and  I  think  successive  Govern- 
ments, that  they  do  not  see  their  Avay  to  advance  money  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating 
British  subjects  from  here.  It  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  Avrong,  but  that  is  the 
vicAV  they  hold.  I  think  Mr.  Batchelor's  point,  that  in  the  case  of  the  notification 
of  a  vacancy  by  the  time  the  man  got  out  it  might  be  filled,  Avould  apply  ecjually 
to  those  Avho  came  through  the  labour  exchanges.  Our  suggestion  is  that  no 
emigrant  should  be  sent  out  Avithout  the  vacancy  being  actually  open  for  him,  and 
they  Avould  remain  if  done  through  the  representative  here. 

This  I'esolution  Avas  brought  forAvard  with  the  object  of  raising  discussion  and  to 
see  if  the  various  Dominions  desired  to  co-operate  in  it,  and  also  to  show,  as  far  as 
His  Majesty's  Government  is  concerned,  that  they  are  not  backward  in  this  matter 
of  emigration,  but  are  desirous  of  co-operating  as  far  as  they  can  Aviththe  various 
Dominions  concerned,- and  that  on  the  whole  they  considered  this  Avas  the  best  Avay 
of  doing  it.  I  trust  those  Dominions  Avho  see  their  Avay  to  discuss  the  matter  AAith 
us  further  Avill  do  so,  and  aac  shall  j^erhaps  be  able  to  remedy  such  difficulties  as 
exist.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  co-operate  and  consider  the  matter  further  in  the 
case  of  South  Africa  and  Ncav  Zealand.  As  regards  Canada,  for  the  reasons  given 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  I  understand  it  is  hostile  to  the  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Gentlemen,  we  may  assume  that  tJ)is  resolution  is 
withdraAvn,  and  that  the  Government  here  Avill  communicate  Avith  any  Dominion 
which  thinks  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  it  at  all,  in  regard  to  emigration  apart 
from  actual  monetary  assistance  but  assistance  in  other  ways  in  the  selection  of 
persons  they  might  wish  to  obtain  for  their  OAvn  Dominion. 

Enforcement  or  Arbitration  Awards. 

"  That  the  Imperial  Government  should  consider,  in  concert  with  the  Dominion 
Governments,  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  and  under  what  conditions,  it  is  prac- 
ticable and  desirable  to  make  mutual  arrangements,  \nth  a  view  to  the  enforcement 
in  one  part  of  the  Empire  of  Commercial  Arbitration  Awards  given  in  another 
part." 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  As  regards  this  qiiestion,  it  is  a  very  difficult  and  complicated 
legal  question,  as  Dr.  Pindlay  will  recognise,  and  I  do  not  think  any  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  if  I  endeavoui'ed  to  enter  into  it  in  any  detail.  The  object  is : 
"  That  the  Imperial  Government  .should  consider,  in  concert  Avith  the  Dominion 
Governments,  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  and  under  what  conditions,  it  is  practicable 
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and  (lesiral)le  to  make  mutual  arrangements  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  in  one 
part  of  the  Empire  oi"  Commercial  Arbitration  Awards  given  in  another  part."  At 
tlie  present  moment  the  law  in  respect  of  this  matter  ditTers  in  the  various  Dominions, 
and  what  is  still  more  disadvantageous  is,  that  a  commercial  arbitration  award  does 
not,  or  very  exceptionally,  carry  with  it  powers  of  enforcing  it  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dominions,  i  think  we  should  probably  all  agree  in  such  a  matter  as  this  that  if 
we  could  have  uniformity  of  practice  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  and  not  only  that  there  should  he  uniformity,  but  that  there 
should  be  the  power  of  enforcing  throughout  the  Empire  the  various  arl)itration 
awards  given  in  another  part  of  it.  If  it  commends  itself  to  the  Conference  I 
suggest  it  should  be  referred  to  a  committee ;  and  I  would  ask  the  Attorney-General, 
who  knows  about  the  question,  to  undertake  the  matter  and  discuss  it  on  behalf  of 
His  Majesty's  Government.  As  a  layman  it  would  be  hopeless  for  me  to  attempt  to 
do  so.  It  is  a  very  complicated  matter,  but  it  will  be  in  the  very  able  hands  of  the 
Attorney-General  if  it  be  approved  by  the  Conference. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  I  think  the  scope  of  the  proposal  should  be  greatly  widened. 
Mr.  BUXTON  :  You  mean  as  to  judgments  ? 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  I  mean  different  parts  of  the  Empire  stand  precisely  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Motherland  as  a  foreign  coiuitry  does.  The  King's  Writ  runs 
in  Ireland  if  it  is  endorsed,  but  the  King's  Writ  does  not  run  in  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  ;  there  it  is  practically  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  That  is  a  technical  matter  which  had  better  be  discussed  in 
committee,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Buxton. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  That  is  our  view,  and  we  thought  this  resolution  would  be 
sufficiently  wide  to  cover  it. 

Dr.  EINDLAY :  My  suggestion  is  that  instead  of  confirming  it  merely  to  the 
enforcement  of  awards  under  an  arbitration,  you  shoidd  give  valid  currency  to  the 
King's  Writ,  and  to  Judgments  of  Courts  and  other  legal  processes.  We,  indeed,  in 
New  Zealand,  have  taken  rather  a  prominent  step  in  this  matter  already  for  providing 
for  reciprocity  with  Australia,  so  that  orders  made  under  the  Destitute  Persons  Act 
should  ])e  recognised  in  Australia  as  fully  as  if  they  were  made  there ;  and  orders 
made  in  New  Zealand  should  have  currency  in  Australia  providing  Australia  will  give 
lis  reciprocal  legislation.  The  present  system  obviously  causes  expense,  trouble,  and 
disappointment,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  step  should  not  be  taken  a  great 
deal  further  than  merely  as  concerns  enforcement  of  awards.  An  Empire  is  not  an 
Empire  if  you  treat  oversea  portions  of  it  like  a  foreign  country. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think  that  is  a  matter  which  might  well  be  discussed  in 
Committee,  and  if  the  representatives  here  in  Committee  with  the  Attorney-General 
are  not  able  to  come  to  a  final  conclusion  on  this  matter  during  their  visit,  it  is  one 
which  might  very  well  be  followed  up  1)y  the  Secretariat  subsequently  in  communica- 
tion with  the  various  Dominions,  if  that  method  of  dealing  with  it  is  approved  by  the 
'  Conference. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  think  that  is.  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  a  matter  where 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  Conference  are  to  attend  the  Committee,  and  if  Dr. 
Eindlay  suggests  the  widening  of  the  proposals  here,  I  think,  if  it  is  understood  that 
the  Committee  can  discuss  more  than  is  in  this  Resolution,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  The  Judgments  can  be  discussed ;  that  is  your  point. 
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Dr.  FINDLAY :  We  have  further  down  in  your  paper  a  provision  with  regard 
to  the  orders  made  under  the  Destitute  Persons  Law,  as  to  wliich  at  present  there  is 
no  reciprocal  provision  at  all.  It  would  be  a  very  useful  tiling  indeed,  because  every 
day  it  is  found  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way. 

CBliilllMAN  :  I  think  the  question'^'  of  the  reciprocity  of  Destitute  Persons  Law, 
which  is  to  be  taken  up  on  the  resolution  of  New  Zealand,  might  very  well  be 
referred  to  that  Committee  at  the  same  time  for  consideration.  We  have  not  got  it 
before  us  until  the  9th  June,  but  it  might  be  referred  earlier. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  It  is  based  ou  exactly  the  same  principle. 

CHAIUMAN  :  We  will  take  it  that  those  questions  will  go  to  the  sub-committee, 
and  we  will  ask  Mr.  Buxton  to  make  arrangements  for  the  sitting  of  that  Committee! 
with  the  Attorney-General. 

Ml".  BATCHELOll :  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  we  ought  not  to  decide  the 
constitution  of  this  Committee  to  which  this  :will  be  relegated. 

CHiVIEMAN  :  I  should  assume  that  any  member  of  the  Conference  who 
wishes  would  be  empowered"  to  attend  the  Committee  and  that  Mr.  Buxton  will  bring 
with  him  the  Attorney-General  and  any  other  legal  assistance  which  may  be  requisite. 
I  do  not  think  we  need  limit  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  BATCHELOB, :  Mr.  Buxton  is  to  convene  it  ? 

Mr.  BUXTON :  I  will  convene  it. 

General  BOTHA :  I  wish  to  raise  the  question  with  regard  to  Minutes  being 
taken  of  the  Proceedings  of  Committees.  Is  not  this  the  proper  time  to  raise  the 
question  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WABD :  I  think  that  is  quite  right.  General  Botha.  Yesterday 
when  we  were  informally  considering  matters,  I  raised  the  question  that  at  those 
Committees  there  ought  to  be  a  record  of  the  Proceedings  taken. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think  probably  it  is  right  that  you  should  have  a  record  of 
Committees,  but  you  will  remember  that  the  consultations  which  have  taken  place 
so  far  have  been  quite  informal.  It  m  as  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Wilfred  Lam'ier 
that  nothing  was  sent  to  Committees,  but  it  \\'as  imderstood  that  there  might 
be  informal  consultations  which  might  simplify  our  work  here  a  little.  Now  that 
we  have  agreed  on  this  subject  to  send  the  matter  to  a  Committee  we  will  take 
steps  to  have  a  record  made  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  So  that,  when  the  matter  comes  up  here  again  it  may 
be  rediscussed  if  necessary. 

XlNiPORMiTr  OP  Laws. 
New  Zealand. 

That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  be  more  uniformity 
throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of  copyright,  patents,  trade 
marks,  companies. 

Australia. 

That  it  is  desirable,  So  far  asi  circumstances  permit^  to  S6curs  aad  maintain  uniformity 
in  the  company,  trade  mark,  and  patent  laws  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  as  the  outcome  of  the  informal  meeting^  which 
took  place  yesterday,  possibly  the  Conference  may  agree  to  my  resolution  which 
is  contained  here :  "  That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should 
be  more  uniformity  thi-oughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of  copy- 
right,  patents,   trade  marks,   companies."     I   think  it  is  generally   conceded  that 

*  This  question  was  disposed  of  on  9  June,  see  pp.   206-212,  bbfore  tlie  Committee  on  Arbitration 
Awards  met  ou  15  June, 
t  See  p.  326. 
\  This  refers  to  an  informal  meeting  which  took  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade  on  1  June. 
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where  uniformity  can  be  established,  it  is  a  gootl  thing  to  work  for.  It  was  explained 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Buxton,  with  regard  to  the  Conference  which  took  place  dealing 
with  regard  to  copyi-ight  a  short  time  ago,  that  there  has  been  practical  uniformity 
arrived  at  as  to  what  should  ])e  done  with  regard  .to  that  matter.  That  Conference 
held  its  meetings  after  I  had  given  notice  of  this  proposal  to  come  on  to  this 
Conference  for  consideration,  and  I  think  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Copyright 
Conference  upon  the  whole  is  in  favour,  as  I  understand  it  from  the  informal 
discussion,  of  the  different  Dominions.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  look  upon  it 
as  settled  that  in  connection  with  patents,  trade  marks,  and  companies  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  it  is  very  desirable  we  should  have  uniformity  in  connection  with  these 
laws  as  far  as  we  can,  and  what  T  suggested  yesterday  among  other  things  was  that 
we  should  make  provision  for  uniformity  of  the  forms  of  application  and  specifica- 
tion and  the  mode  of  execution  of  those  documents,  also  the  initial  fees  and  manner 
of  their  payment.  I  understood  yesterday  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  individual  countries  concerned  could  adopt  a  proposal  to  have 
vuiiformity  of  fees.  The  point  was  raised,  and  a  very  weighty  one  it  is,  that  in  some 
cases  a  great  deal  more  work  might  be  involved  in  the  matter  of  administration 
and  that  consequently  it  would  be  more  costly,  and  that  uniformity  of  fees  at  all 
events  was  not  looked  upon  as  being  practicable  at  the  present  time.  Under  those 
circumstances  that  is  a  matter  that  I  should,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
representatives  at  the  meeting  yesterday,  leave  out  of  the  proposal  I  am  submitting 
now. 

CHAIllMAN  :  Which  matter  would  you  leave  out  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  The  initial  fees  and  the  manner  of  their  payment.  That 
need  not  come  into  consideration,  assuming  that  the  Conference  agrees  to  this 
general  resolution  which  I  have  submitted  now.  Then  ,the  forms  of  the  claims 
and  their  substance  would,  of  course,  depend,  on  the  results  of  the  examination  in 
each  country.  As  to  the  requirements  regarding  drawings,  uniformity  is  aksolutely 
necessary,  in  my  opinion,  because  I  have  known  of  cases  which  have  been  brought 
vmder  my  notice  where  a  man  has  applied  for  a  patent,  and  the  'patent  agent 
has  had  certain  drawings  prepared,  and  they  have  gone  on  to  another  coimtry  and 
then  it  has  been  found  they  did  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  that  covmtry 
at  all.  Then  the  process  of  delay  starts  again ;  the  man  who  is  Avaiting  has  to  lie 
advised  in  the  country  where  he  has  first  registered  or  perhaps  onlj'  got  provisional 
registration  of  his  patent,  and  then  he  is  told,  perhaps  three  or  six  months  afterwards, 
that  fi-esh  sets  of  drawings  are  required  to  be  sent  to  another  country.  They  maj'  be 
prepared  in  the  other  country  all  right  if  he  has  given  his  consent,  but  in  the 
meantime  there  is  a  delay,  and  it  disheartens  any  man  who  spends  money  and  is 
anxious  to  have  his  inventive  ideas  put  into  practical  effect  throughout  the  British 
Empire.  Then  there  is  another  point  which  has  come  under  my  notice,  the  dispensing 
with  an  address  for  service  in  the  country  in  which  application  from  abroad  is  made. 
That  is  a  matter  of  detail,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one  and  it  causes  no 
end  of  inconvenience  to  the  people  outside  of  the  country  where  he  has  registered 
in  the  first  instance  the  patent  he  is  anxious  to  have  protected  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  until  the  necessary  searehings  have  taken  place  to  enable  him  to  be  perfectly 
sui-e  that  there  is  not  a  similar  patent  on  record  in  any  of  the  outside  coiuitries  to 
which  he  is  going.  The  Avhole  process  at  the  present  time  means  delay,  it  means 
expense,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  wide  Avorld  to  be  gained  by  it  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  good  would  arise  if  we  had  imiformity  in  the 
matter. 

So  with  the  opposition  to  patents.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  whatever 
throughout  all  portions  of  the  British  Empire  to  have  uniformity  as  to  what 
is  required  to  oppose  any  proposed  patent  that  is  applied  for.  Now  every  country 
is  different,  there  is  not  a  single  one  alike,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  systems 
right  throughout  the  Empire  are  different.  I  think  that  if  the  Conference  were 
to  agree  to  a  resolution  that  in  form  and  substance  as  far  as  practicable  we  should 
have   uniformity   of   law   on   a   matter   such   as  this,  it    would  certainly  stimulate 
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numbers  of  people  who  are  anxious  to  give  to  the  world  and  to  ohtain  the  benefits 
from  it  themselves,  wliich  is  perhaps  the  inspiring  motive  in  the  first  instance — 
but  it  would  give  the  Avorld  the  opportunity  at  least  of  having  the  value  of 
the  brains  of  lots  of  people  vvlio  are  able  to  produce  something  new.  But  when 
they  make  a  start  in  New  Zealand  (and  it  applies  to  the  other  Dominions  too,  and 
to  England  itself)  to  have  that  patent  protected  all  over  the  world  they  are 
confronted  with  such  difficulties  that  in  many  cases  they  drop  the  idea  of 
doing  it.  In  addition  to  tliis,  under  the  present  system  a  man  may  get  provisionally 
covered  in  one  Dominion  but,  owing  to  a  certain  confusion  and  want  of  uniformity 
and  the  great  delays  taking  place,  before  he  has  made  his  second  start  some  smart 
man  in  another  country  completely  outside  the  British  Empire  gets  the  idea ; 
he  gets  the  sketch  drawings,  even  where  registration  has  taken  place  in  one  country, 
sent  to  him.  The  result  is  that  in  some  great  country  (it  has  occurred  to  my  own 
knowledge  or  been  brought  to  my  notice)  the  whole  possibility  of  a  man  getting  the 
benefit  of  his  genius  is  lost  because  the  pj^tent  has  been  registered  by  another  and 
pvit  into  operation  before  he  could  patent  it  there  himself.  That  is  very  often  the 
result  of  these  delays. 

So  with  trade  niarks.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  having  uniformity 
regarding  our  trade  marks  law.  It  requires  no  elaboration  from  me  to  commend 
this  to  the  representatives  of  the  Conference  Avho  are  here.  So  with  our  company 
law.  I  do  not  say  that  we  could  expect  to  have  a  similar  company  law  established 
in  all  portions  of  the  British  Dominions,  but  it  is  worth  consideration  as  to  whether 
we  now  have  a  company  law  that  as  far  as  the  other  Dominions  are  concerned  would 
be  accepted  in  connection  A\ith  the  companies  they  have  in  any  portion  of  the  British 
Empire.  At  the  present  time  our  company  law  in  some  respects  follows  the  Englisli 
law ;  in  some  respects  it  differs.  The  number  required  to  found  a  company  is 
different  in  different  portions  of  the  Empire,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  would  l)e  a 
good  thing  if  we  had,  as  this  motion  says,  "  more  uniformity."  Exact  uniformity,  if 
one  may  xise  the  term,  is  impossible  of  achievement,  but  I  think  it  a  move  in  the  riglit 
direction  and  I  have  pleasure  in  submitting  the  motion  that  I  gave  notice  of. 

Dr.  EINDLAY :  As  this  is  a  legal  matter,  may  I  say  one  word  ?  It  seems  not 
only  that  uniformity  is  desirable  but,  if  possible,  unity  is  desirable.  It  seems  that  if 
we  are  going  to  give  substance  to  the  Imperial  spirit  we  ought,  where  we  can,  to  give 
an  Imperial  force  to  such  a  law  as  this  is.  If  you  get  a  patent  in  America  at 
Washington  it  is  a  patent  for  about  one  hundred  million  people.  You  may  get  a 
patent  in  New  Zealand  which  will  not  l)e  recognised  in  Australia.  We  have  litigated 
through  our  courts  some  of  the  greatest  patents,  including  the  cyanide  process,  for 
instance,  and  our  courts  arrived  at  a  different  result  from  that  of  the  courts  in 
Australia,  based  on  a  different  intei'pretatiou  of  the  different  prevailing  patent  la\>'S 
of  both  States,  although  the  circumstances  were  the  same  and  the  offices  which  the 
patent  was  discharging  were  the  same  ;  and  it  is  anomalous,  it  seems  to  nie,  where  you 
have  an  Empire  like  ours,  that  you  should  have  in  one  part  of  it  a  patent  valid  and  in 
the  next  part  of  it  the  patent  invalid.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  we 
can  accomplish  it  the  system  should  have  the  force  of  Imperial  uniformity.  It  is 
surely  conceivable  that  the  grant  of  a  patent  here  in  London  might  have  validity 
right  through  the  Empire.  That  is  one  branch  of  it,  and  the  other  is  the  uniformity 
to  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  referred,  but  the  uniformity  should  not,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  limited  to  machinery  merely,  but  might  go  still  further. 

In  Canada  the  examination  made  before  a  patent  is  granted  is  much  more 
exacting  than  in  England,  and  hence  a  patent  granted  in  Canada  is  looked  upon  as 
more  valuable  even  than  a  patent  granted  in  England,  New  Zealand,  or  Australia. 
In  America  the  inquiry  is  more  exacting  still,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  uniformity  of  examination  could  be  established  in  connection  with 
patent  law  as  well  as  mere  uniformity  of  machinery,  because  what  I  desire  to  press 
upon  the  Conference  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  give  some  concrete  expression  of  the 
Imperialistic  spirit  it  might  be  done  in  such  a  direction  as  this.  I  think  the  scope  of 
the  suggestion  might  be  even  wider, 
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Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  What  do  you  propose  ? 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  That  a  patent  might  he  granted  in  prescril)ed  cases  with  valid 
rights  throughout  the  Empire.  Take  the  cyanide  case  ;  it  was  contested  here,  it  was 
contested  in  Austraha,  in  Victoria,  in  New  South  Wales,  I  l)elieve  in  Western 
Australia,  and  in  South  Africa,  where  it  was  upset.  In  New  Zealand  it  was  maintained, 
in  England  it  was  maintained,  hut  it  failed  as  often  as  it  succee<led.  Still  it  Mas  the 
same  process  directed  to  the  same  purpose,  aiid  it  seems  to  me,  in  such  a  case  as  that, 
thousands  of  pounds  are  wasted;  that  company  must  have  spent  half  a  million  in 
defending  their  patents,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  patent  is  good,  properly 
examined  and  properly  given,  it  ought  to  have  Imperial  currency. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIEE  :  There  is  a  good  deal  to  l)e  said  in  favour  of  what 
you  say,  Dr.  Findlay,  hut  I  think  if  you  adopted  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  suggestion  for 
uniformity  at  the  present  time  that  is  as  far  as  M'e  could  go. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  As  far  as  His  ^Majesty's  Government  is  concerned  we  certainly 
accept  this  resolution,  being  strongly  in  favour  as  far  as  we  can  of  uniformity  hoth  as 
regards  copyright,  patents,  trade  marks,  and  companies.  I  think  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
used  the  right  expression,  and  it  is  a  question  really  of  "  more  uniformity."  I  do  not 
think  in  any  of  these  cases  we  can  get  absolute  uniformity,  but  at  the  present  moment 
the  confusion  with  regard  to  matters  of  this  kind  is  so  great  as  to  be  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  persons  concerned.  It  places  in  the  one  case  the  patentee  in  a 
position  of  difficulty,  and  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  trade  marks  and  companies, 
and  certainly  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  public,  and  therefore  any  step  we  can 
take  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  would  certainly  be  very  advantageous. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  quite  go  into  any  of  the  details  raised  by  Sir  Joseph 
Wfird  ;  \\  e  discussed  them  to  a  certain  extent  informally  the  other  day,  but  so  long 
as  we  are  generally  agreed  that  the  direction  we  desire  to  proceed  in  is  "more 
uniformity,"  I  shall  be  glad,  as  I  say,  to  support  this  resolution. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  suppose,  Mr.  Batchelor,  I  may  take  it  that  the  New  Zealand 
resolution  covers  certainly  that  of  Australia  which  comes  next  ? 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Yes,  the  two  resolutions  are  quite  to  the  same  effect. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  Government  having  accepted  this  resolution,  it  seems 
to  be  a  matter  which  will  ultimately  go  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Conference 
and  which  might  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  that  Committee.  It  could  equally 
well  be  dealt  with  by  the  existing  Secretariat,  if  that  is  the  final  decision  of 
the  Conference  hereafter. 


Coinage  and  Weights  and  Measures. 

"That  with  a  view  to  faoilitating  trade  and  commerce  throughout  the  Empire 
the  question  of  the  advisableness  of  recommending  a  form  of  the  present  units  of 
weights,  measures,  and  coins  ought  to  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  this  Con- 
ference." 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  On  the  qitestion  of  facilitating  coinage  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  has  been  looking  into  this  matter,  is  absent  just  now,  but  what  we  feel  is  that  the 
practical  difficulties,  wliich  I  know  are  very  great,  in  the  way  of  uniformity  in  weight* 
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and  measures  throughout  the  Empire,  and  also  coinage,  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  at  any  rate  pointing  out  that  we  aim  at  bringing  about  that  uniformity  if  it  can 
be  made  practicable  at  all.  The  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  carried  a  resolution 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who  has  unfortunately  since  died,  declaring  the 
desirability  of  having  uniformity,  adopting  uniform  coinage  and  uniform  weights 
and  measures,  as  soon  as  Great  Britain  has  adopted  them.  We  recognise  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  of  the  Dominions,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  I  think.  South  Africa  are  concerned,  to  adopt  any  system 
other  than  the  present  or  to  make  any  alteration  at  all  unless  the  United  Kingdom 
are  prepared  to  fall  in  with  it.  It  would  only  lead  to  more  complications  instead 
of  simplifying  matters.  At  the  same  time  there  is  such  a  tremendous  waste 
in  our  methods  of  determining  weights  and  measures  and  coinage  that  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  an  alteration  should  be  brought  about  as  early  as  possible.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  position  the  United  Kingdom  Government  take  up.  I  believe  the 
matter  has  been  discussed  pretty  frequently  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but 
we  feel  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  possibly  that  it  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government  if  they  lirought  the  question  before  Parliament,  if  we 
were  to  carry  this  Resolution.  It  would  be  a  desirable  thing,  before  attempting 
to  introduce  anything  of  this  kind,  if  this  Conference  were  to  express  its  opinion 
of  the  desirability  of  having  a  uniform  and  simpler  method  of  computing  weights 
and  measures  and  as  to  coinage. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  I  am  afraid,  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Board  of  Trade,  I  cannot  accept  the  resolution  as  it  stands,  because  it  implies  that 
this  reform  ought  to  be  carried  through — that  is  to  say,  that  we  should  take  active 
steps  to  carry  it  through.  I  will  admit  that  if  we  had  a  clean  slate  in  tliis  matter 
we  should,  I  think,  probably,  with  very  little  difficulty  and  little  hesitation,  in 
consonance  with  the  general  view,  and  certainly  the  general  advantage,  adopt,  both 
with  regard  to  coinage  and  with  regard  to  weights  and  measures,  the  proposal  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

As  regards  coinage,  that  is  not  in  iny  Department,  but  I  luiderstand  it  will  be 
discussed  later  on  Mith  the  Treasury.  However,  the  two  things,  weights  and 
measures  and  coinage,  really  go  very  much  together.  The  coinage  really  will  take 
precedence,  I  think,  of  the  weights  and  measures ;  at  all  events,  the  two  matters  go 
very  much  together  in  reference  to  any  question  of  alteration.  Our  position  here 
is  really  this,  that  we  do  not  think  it  is  a  reform  which,  however  advantageous 
a  thing  in  its  way,  is  a  practical  matter  really  to  carry  through  here.  It  has  been 
discussed  more  than  once  In  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  question  of  the^ 
voluntary  adoption  has  been  accepted.  The  qviestion  of  compulsory  enfoj-cement  was 
as  short  a  time  ago  as  1907  rejected  on  the  motion  of  a  Private  Bill  by  a  considerable 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  generally,  as  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
concerned,  we  do  not  believe  it  would  be  practicable  to  introduce  it — at  all  events 
at  present,  if  it  ever  were  possible.  In  these  matters  you  have  to  look  at  the 
general  custom  of  the  country,  and  the  custom  has  grown  up  so  much,  perhaps 
unfortunately,  on  the  opposite  system,  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  get  over  that  general  position  here,  at  all  events  for  a  very  long  time.  One 
of  the  real  difficulties  about  it  is  the  point  which  was  included  in  all  these  Bills 
proposing  compulsory  enforcement,  that  the  various  industries  should  necessarily  be 
included.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  cotton  trade ;  the  cotton  trade  liere 
accounts  for  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  exports  of  our  home  manufactures,  and 
the  Lancashire  cotton  firms  and  the  employees  are  very  strongly  opposed  to  the 
proposal  of  1907,  and  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  alteration  on  this  ground,  that  if 
this  metric  system  of  Meights  and  measures  Mere  introduced  it  would  necessitate 
having  to  renumber  the  sizes  of  their  hanks  of  yarn,  pieces  of  cloth,  &c.,  to  accord 
with  the  metric  system,  as  the  present  numbering  is  fully  understood  wherever  their 
goods  go  throughout  the  world,  and  they  fear  that  there  would  be  considerable  loss 
t»f   trade  from   any   alteialion.      Although   the   inch   and   the  centimetie  ai-e  not 
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commensurable  units,  it  would  mean,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  that  the  sizes 
could  be  only  approximately  specified,  and  in  dealing  with  large  cjuantities  appreciable 
errors  would  result.  This  would  specially  affect  the  complicated  scales  of  pay  for 
different  classes  of  work,  which  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care  undpr  the 
existing  system,  and  labour  troubles  would  l)e  likely  to  occur.  The  alternative  of 
altering  all  the  looms  and  other  machinery  to  produce  sizes  commensurate  with  the 
metric  units  would  involve  a  prohibitive  cost,  and  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
foreign  trade. 

As  regards  the  engineering  trade,  they  stated  that  they  were  opposed  to  it  on 
somewhat  similar  grounds,  and  also  it  involves  the  scrapping  of  patterns,  gauges,  &c., 
if  the  metric  system  were  to  be  fully  enforced.  As  regai-ds  measurement  of  land,  it 
would  entirely  upset  the  existing  system  under  which  land  is  measured  and  sold  and 
dealt  with.  As  regards  various  other  industries  the  same  arguments  were  advanced 
on  their  behalf,  not  against  the  metric  system  principle  but  against  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  it  out  in  detail.  Until  those  difficulties  ai'e  overcome,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  how  they  can  be  overcome,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  do  not  see  how 
we  could  adopt  a  resolution  which  would  necessarily  commit  us  to  action  in  the 
matter. 

I  Avould  first  like  to  point  out  as  regards  the  question  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  taking  the  whole  trade  throughout,  about  half  of  it  is  done  in  countries 
which  have  adopted  the  metric  system,  and  so  far  as  the  trade,  in  Great  Britain  is 
concerned  (the  foreign  trade  I  am  speaking  of)  it  would  not  really  be  greatly 
advantaged  by  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system. 

Putting  them  very  shortly,  those  general  points  show  the  attitude  which  the 
traders  of  this  country,  and  the  retail  traders  especially,  have  taken  up,  and  I  do  not 
think  under  those  circumstances  however  much  we  may  feel  that  if  we  based  our  system 
on  the  metric  system  it  would  be  an  advantage,  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  move  in 
the  matter.  Practically  it  is  a  business  proposition  and  we  could  not  enforce  it  even 
if  we  desired.  , 

CHAIRMAN  :  May  I  say  one  word  on  the  point  of  decimal  coinage  ?  although 
I  am  not  concerned  in  it  except  as  an  individual.  It  is  recognised  generally  that 
the  pound  sterling  is  the  coin  of  account  of  the  merchant  and  the  banker,  and 
indeed  of  large  parts  of  the  world,  but  you  must  consider  that  with  the  great 
population  of  the  British  Isles  the  penny  is  really  the  coin  of  account  of  the  poor, 
and  if  you  were  to  reduce  the  shilling  or  the  token  silver  coin  of  that  size  to  10 
pennies  instead  of  12,  you  would  be  inflicting  a  great  injustice  and  hardship  on 
the  poor,  whose  only  knowledge  of  coinage  is  by  the  penny,  of  which  there  are 
240  now  in  the  pound.  I  only  offer  that  as  a  casual  observation  from  a  student  of 
rural  life  and  poor  life  in  England. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  What  is  the  position  as  regards  foreign  nations  ?  Do  they 
press  for  a  change  at  all  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire  ? 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  There  has  been  no  representation  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

• 

Mr.  MALAN :  The  Dominions,  of  course,  have  got  a  fairly  free  hand  in  this 
matter.  They  are  younger  communities,  and  they  have  no  very  old  established 
institutions  as  the  United  Kingdom  has  got.  Canada,  for  instance,  has  given  us  a 
lead  in  having  its  own  coinage  and  its  own  metric  system.  Australia  has  already 
got  its  own  coinage,  and  South  Africa  will  probably  start  its  own  coinage  one  of 
these  days  when  the  Union  gets  a  little  bit  further  advanced  and  we  are  more  or 
less  looking  at  ourselves.  We  have  a  freer  hand  than  the  United  Kingdom  has  got. 
We  have  not  got  the  trade  connections  that  Mr.  Buxton  has  spoken  of  in  connection 
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with  other  nations.  Now  I  know  tliat  the  forei.^ner  is  the  largest  customer  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  if  a  eliange  is  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  without 
considering  their  wishes  you  might  inflict  a  serious  injui\y  on  your  own  trade,  and, 
therefore,  tliat  is  the  reason  of  my  (]uestion  as  to  what  tlie  United  States  of  America, 
Prussia,  and  India  would  say  about  it.  Have  they  expressed  any  opinion  about  it 
at  all  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  No. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR ;  They  nearly  all  have  the  metric  system  and  the  decimal 
system. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Not  Russia. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  few  words.  In  spirit  I  am  in 
accord  with  what  Mr.  Batchelor  has  been  urging  in  connection  with  this  pro^xisal. 
I  believe  that  if  it  were  possible  to  start  the  bvisiness  of  the  old  world  again  now, 
it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  all  portions  of  the  world  to  have  the  metric  system 
and  the  decimal  system,  but  the  difficulty  that  faces  us  now  is  that  age  brings  to 
a  country,  perhaps  not  infirmities  as  it  does  to  the  individual,  but  it  brings  about 
the  difficulty  that  you  cannot  restore,  without  really  doing  an  immense  amount  of 
injury  to  the  parts  where  the  restoration  is  attempted  to  be  l)rought  about—  for 
instance,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  as  far  as  the  Oversea  Dominions  are  concerned, 
that  we  could  not  carry  on  our  business  properly  vuiless  Great  Britain  was  to 
establish  the  metric  system  and  the  decimal  system,  that  is  if  we  were  to  establish 
it  and  the  old  world  were  not  to  do  so,  in  practice  it  Avould  work  with  very  great 
difficvilty  indeed.  Unlike  the  foreign  countries  that  have  had  either  the  metric 
system  or  the  decimal  system  in  operation  for  many  years,  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  There  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  walk  into  a  bank  or  a  commercial 
house  in  one  of  the  countries  which  has  the  decimal  system  in  operation  and 
ask  for  the  eqiiivalent  of  a  British  sovereign ;  you  can  get  it  by  way  of  exchange 
immediately  and  it  does  not  affect  their  trade  in  the  slightest,  but  in  the  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  where  we  are  all  trading,  if  we  attempted  to  carry  out  what  is 
proposed  liere,  unless  Great  Britain  did  it,  then  I  think  it  w  ould  inflict  a  serious 
amount  of  injury  upon  the  trade  generally  of  the  country  attempting  to  carry  it  out. 
What  I  would  like  to  see  estaldished  is  uniformity  of  currency  and  uniformity  of 
coinage.  Take  the  case  of  the  coinage  now  existing  in  Australia  ;  Australia  has  left 
out  the  old  half-crown  and  established  a  new  silver  penny.  In  the  matter  of  coinage 
I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  have  vuiiformity  and  it  is  particularly 
awkward,  we  being  next  door  to  Australia,  if  our  people  go  across  to  Australia  w  ith 
10,000  half-crowns  and  they  find  over  there  that  they  are  not  current  coinage 
because  the  half-crown  is  not  part  of  the  coinage  of  Australia.  That  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  think  it  is  important  we  should  try  to  have  uniformity.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  practicable  to  put  into  operation  what  is  suggested  in  this  resolution. 
I  am  afraid  the  difficulty  standing  in  the  way  without  the  first  movement  l)eing  made 
by  the  old  world  with  its  millions  of  people  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  next 
to  impossible  for  any  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  to  put  into  operation  what  is 
suggested  here. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  Like  the  others,  I  agree  with  the  principle  of  the 
resolution,  but  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Buxton  has  stated  it  is  not  practicable  at  all 
and  there  is  no  use  discussing  it. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Just  in  reply  I  would  like  to  say  that,  of  course,  those 
difficulties  that  have  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Buxton  nmst  be  in  the  cognizance  of 
everybody  who  considers  the  matter  at  all,  but  would  not  those  difficulties  be  got 
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over — I  put  it  to  you  with  all  deference— if  you  were  to  say  that  after  a  time,  say 
10  years  or  15  years  hence,  the  metric  system  should  l)e  adopted  or  the  decimal 
system  of  coinage  ?  So  lonj?  as  we  give  a  sufficient  time  for  commercial  conditions 
to  adjust  themselves  to  tlie  alteration  in  ord(;r  to  prevent  any  violent  dislocation  of 
business,  which,  of  course,  would  be  intolerable,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
would  l)e  such  a  disadvantage  to  commercial  interest. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  Would  that  really  be  so,  because  you  have  at  one  time  or 
another  to  start  your  metric  system  and  your  decimal  coinage  as  against  the  existing 
system.  Ten  years'  notice  would  surely  not  get  them  any  further.  Take  the  case  of  the 
cotton  trade  which  I  have  referred  to,  at  some  particular  moment  they  must  change 
from  one  system  to  the  other.  It  is  that  particular  moment  that  will  disorganise 
their  trade,  no  matter  what  length  of  notice  may  be  given.  That  is  the  practical 
difficulty,  as  to  the  disorganization  of  their  trade.  I  tliink  if  we  were  suddenly  lioth 
to  accept  this  proposition  and  to  enforce  it  compulsorily,  we  should  have  a  revolution, 
here. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  you  imposed  the  decimal  coinage  in 
this  country  you  would  have  a  revolution  within  a  week. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Supposing  you  started  with  your  penny. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  At  any  rate  you  would  change  your  Government  in 
a  week. 

■     ,  Mr.  BUXTON:  You  would  certainly  change  your  Government. 

CHAIRMAN  :  You  would  change  any  Government  that  tried  to  impose  it. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  It  is  a  practical  question.  We  are,  I  think,  all  agreed  that  if  we 
had  a  clean  slate  it  would  be  a  very  different  matter. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  As  regards  the  criticism  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  Australian 
Parliament  considered  that  the  half-crown  was  a  useless  coin  and  that  it  was  absurd 
for  us  to  go  on  minting  them.  It  does  not  affect  the  computation  and  it  is  not  a  very 
convenient  coin. 

• 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  agree  if  all  parts  of  England  and  the  oversea  countries 
had  the  two-shilling  piece  and  no  half-crown,  it  Avould  be  all  right. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  curious  thing  is  we  tried  dropping  the  half-crown  here  and 
we  were  compelled  by  the  public  again  to  coin  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  difficulty  does  exist,  Mr.  Batchelor,  and  it  is  the 
fact  that  people  from  other  countries  going  into  Australia  with  half-crowns  find  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  treat  them  as  two  shillings.  If  you  have  a  different  coinage 
in  coujitries  so  close  together  as  that  there  is  no  doubt  while  in  theory  what  you  say 
is  right,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  avoid  an  excessive  number  of  pieces  of  silver  to 
represent  a  pound,  yet  where  all  the  other  countries  have  the  half-crown,  and  you 
stop  it,  it  makes  the  use  of  every  half-crown  our  people  take  to  your  country  more 
difficult. 
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CHAIRMAN :  I  do  not  know  whether,  in  view  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Batchelor 
wishes  to  press  the  Uesolution  further. 

Mr.  BATCHELOll :  The  Resohition  does  not  ask  that  the  Government  shall 
take  any  action,  and,  really,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is,  it  is  not  very  much  more  than 
a  pious  hbpe. 

Sir  D.  de  VILLIERS  GRAAFF:  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  pass  the  Resolution 
unless  some  action  is  to  be  taken  ? 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  I  am  prepared,  after  the  discussion  which  has  taken  places 
and  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Buxton  that  it  is  quite  impracticable  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  pass  any  such  proposal,  to  let  the  Resolvition  be  taken  off  the  Notice 
Paper, 


International  Exhibitions. 

"That  in  view  of  the  International  Conference  to  be  held  at  Berlin  in  1912, 
with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  under  which  International  Exhibitions 
should  receive  support,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments 
shall  consider  the  matter  in  conjunction  so  as  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  concerted 
action  on  this  subject." 

Mr.  BUXTON :  The  next  question  is  International  Exhibitions,  and  the 
Resolution  here  is  as  follows  :  "  That  in  view  of  the  International  Conference  to  be 
held  at  Berlin  in  1912  a\  ith  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  under  which 
international  exhibitions  should  receive  support,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Imperial  and 
Dominion  Governments  shall  consider  the  matter  in  conjunction  so  as  to  arrange, 
if  possible,  for  concerted  action  upon  this  subject."  There  is  this  Conference  at 
Berlin  next  year  and  the  points  they  are  going  to  discuss  are  the  practicability  of 
classifying  all  exhibitions  according  to  the  auspices  under  which  they  are  promoted, 
and  their  scope  with  a  idew  to  the  adoption  of  general  principles  which  would  prevent 
great  exhibitions  being  held  simultaneously.  This  involves  the  establishment  of 
general  regulations  governing  such  matters  as  the  classification  of  exhibitions  and 
so  on,  transport  and  the  adoption  of  general  principles  relating  to  the  anticipation 
of  exhibitions  being  held  abroad,  consiileration  of  means  for  suppressing  fictitious 
exhibitions,  and  fictitious  awards.  I  think  that  it  is  of  very  great  advantage  that 
there  should  be  something  in  the  natlire  of  an  International  Agreement  in  reference 
to  exhibitions.  I  think  everybody  admits  that  they  are  far  too  frequent,  and  what 
happens  still  more  is  that  one  exhibition,  unless  it  is  arranged  beforehand  in  reference 
to  others,  really  spoils  another.  I  believe  one  of  the  chief  ol)jects  Avhich  the  German 
Government  have  in  summoning  the  Conference  is,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  see  how 
far  exhibitions  might  be  limited  in  number  and  made  more  effective.  We  find 
over  here  that  our  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  others  are  getting  very  shy  of 
these  exhibitions,  because  it  is  really  a  vei-y  great  tax  upon  them  and  if  you  have 
an  exhibition  at  all  it  should  be  of  material  advantage  both  as  an  exhibition  of 
goods  used  in  commerce  and  also  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  extending  trade 
on  all  sides.  So  I  hope  the  Dominions  may  agree  with  us  that  it  would  be  well 
to  be  represented  at  this  International  Conference,  and  as  far  as  possible  obtain 
International  viniformity. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  What  do   you    propose   to   do,   to  ask    the    Conference 
to  carry  a  Resolution  affirming  the  desirability  ? 

':  1     Mr.  BUXTON  ;  That  is  the  Resolution  I  have  down  on  the  paper. 
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Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS   GRAAl^E :  This  is  aU  right. 

Mr.  BATCHELOll :  You  say  here,  "  In  view  of  the  International  Conference  to 
be  held  at  Berlin  in  1912  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  under  which 
International  Exhibitions  should  receive  support,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Imperial  and 
Dominion  Governments  sliall  consider  the  matter  in  conjunction."  What  precisely 
does  that  mean  ?     Does  it  mean  you  want  to  do  it  to-day  ? 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  No,  not  to-day, -but  that  we  should  pass  this  Resolution  and  then 
we  consider  the  best  method  of  putting  forward  our  slews.  That  might  Ixj  done, 
I  tliink,  between  us  by  correspondence. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  Imperial  Government  might  find  out  the  views  of  the 
Dommions  on  this  matter  and  then  represent  the  Dominions  as  well  as  themselves  at 
the  Conference  which  is  to  take  place. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  We  can  formulate  the  views  which  we  hold,  which  probably 
will  meet  the  views  of  the  various  Dominions,  and  then  we  can  circulate  those 
to  them.     Probably  that  would  be  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  The  object  to  be  attained  would  be  simply  to 
restrain  the  number  of  exhilntions  which  are  held  at  the  present  day.  I  suppose 
the  Dominions  would  expect  to  be  represented  at  that  Conference  to  give  thek 
views  and  arrive  at  a  general  uniform  system  to  be  adopted  by  all  nations. 

CHAIRMiVN :  There  would  be  no  ditTiculty  in  arranging  for  representation  of 
all  the  Dominions  who  wished  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  What  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Buxton  was  this :  Does  this 
suggest  tliat  in  an  individual  country  it  should  apply  to  local  exhibitions  ?  for  instance, 
there  is  one  great  city  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  coimtry  where  they  have  an  exhibition 
yearly. 

CHAIRMAN  :  This  matter  refers  to  international  exhibitions. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  It  refers  to  International  exhibitions  like  the  Brussels  and 
Rome  Exhibitions,  and  your  own  in  1916,  Sir  Wilfrid. 

Mr.  JBRODEUR :  This  relates  only  io  international  exhibitions. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Then  I  agree  with  the  proposal, 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  We  certainly  will  support  that  resolution  heartily.  I  think 
there  is  very  great  need  not  only  to  limit  exhibitions  but  to  have  classification  of 
-exhibitions.  At  present  one  never  knows  when  applications  are  i-eceived  for  Govern- 
ment support  of  particular  exhibitions  wliether  they  are  sufficiently  international  in 
their  character  to  justify  giving  support.  It  is  very  important  to  have  classification. 
I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  about  arranging  for  representation  at  the  Conference. 

CHAIRMAN  :  May  I  assume  that  the  Conference  agrees  to  this  resolution  ? 

[AOKBBU.] 


Adjourned  to  Thursday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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FIFTH   DAY. 


Thursday,  8th  June  1911. 


The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 


PRESENT  :      • 

The  Riglit  Honourable  L.  IIARCOURT,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies  (in  the  Cliau-). 

Canada. 

The   Right  Honourable   Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

Atistralia. 

The  Honourable  A.  Fisher,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  Batchelor,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 

Neic  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  G.  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  Honourable  J.  G.  Findlay,  K.C,  LL.D.,  Attorney- General  and  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

General  The  Right  Honourable  L.  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union, 

The  Honourable  F.  S.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education. 

The   Honourable   Sir  David  de  Villiers   Graaff,  Bart.,  Minister  of   PubUc 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

Neicfoundland. 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  Morris,  K.C,  Prime  Minister, 
The  Honourable  R.  Watson,  Colonial  Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Senior  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Keith,  D.C.L.,  Junior  Assistant  Secretary. 

There  'W'ere  also  present  : 

Lord  Lucas,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ; 

Sir  Francis    Hopwood,   G.C.M.G.,   K.C.B.,    Permanent    Under    Secretary   of 
State  for  the  Colonies; 

Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies ; 

Mr.   Atlee   a.    Hunt,   C.M.G.,    Secretary  to    the    Department    of    External 
Affairs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia; 

Mr.  J.  R.  Leisk,  Secretary  for  Finance,  Union  of  South  Africa;  and 

Private  Secretaries  to  Members  of  the  Conference, 
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The  CHAIRMAN  :  Gentlemen,  you  sent  a  telegram*  of  congratulation  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  on  its  anniversary,  and  I  have  received  the  following  telegram 
in  reply  from  Lord  Gladstone  :  "  Your  telegram,  JiOth  May.  Ministers  request  me  to 
convey  to  Imperial  Conference  their  thanks  for  its  congratulations  on  the  lirst 
anniversary  of  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  to  express  their  appreciation  of  warm 
feelings  which  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  towards  the  people  of  this  country. 
They  further  desire  to  express  the  hope  that  deliberations  of  the  Conference  will  tend 
towards  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  bi'otherhood  between  the  various  peoples  of 
our  great  Empire. — Gladstone." 

Standing  Committee. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to-day,  I  ventured 
with  your  concurrence  to  put  down  for  our  business  the  consideration  of  the  Memo- 
randumt  which  I  have  circulated  in  accordance  with  the  refjuest  made  by  the 
Conference  at  our  previous  discussion.  Perhaps  I  might  briefly  recapittilate  the 
position.  This  offer  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  order  to  meet 
the  express  wishes  of  New  Zealand  and  the  supposed  wishes  of  some  of  the  other 
Dominions.  It  is  a  strengthening  and  enlarging  of  the  Secretariat  in  order  to  secure 
greater  continuity  and  co-operation  in  the  work  between  one  Conference  and  another, 
and  on  any  allied  questions  which  may  properly  come  up  for  consideration  as  Con- 
ference questions  ;  but  those  questions  would  always  be  submitted  to  the  Dominions 
concerned  or  interested  in  them  before  they  were  considered  by  such  a  Standing 
Committee  as  this. 

In  formulating  a  committee  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  suggest  the  only 
permanently  resident  representatives  of  the  Dominions  in  Great  Britain,  the  High 
Commissioners,  but  I  was  very  careful  to  say  that  we  should  receive  wath  equal  satisfac- 
tion on  such  a  Standing  Committee  any  representative  whom  they  might  like  to  send  or 
to  nominate  in  place  of  their  High  Commissioners.  His  Majesty's  Governinent  do 
not  wish  to  press  this  proposal  upon  the  Conference  unless  it  commends  itself  to  their 
unanimous  judgment.  It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  establish  such  a 
committee  unless  all  the  Dominions  were  taking  part  in  it.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I 
would  leave  the  discussion  and  decision  of  this  matter  entirely  to  yourselves. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Have  you  got  any  resolution  on  the  subject  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  There  is  no  resolution  put  down. 

Sir  "WILFRID  LAURIER  :  I  thought  there  was  a  skeleton  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  have  got  a  skeleton — shall  I  read  it  ?  This  was  only  a 
suggested  resolution  :  "  That  with  a  view  to  promoting  continuity  of  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  the  Conference,  any  matters  for  discussion  upon  which  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable  to  hold  subsidiary  conferences  should  be  referred,  with  the 
consent  of  the  several  Governments,  to  the  Standing  Committee  outlined  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  memorandum."  There  is  another  form  of  it  -I  do  not  attach 
any  importance  to  the  form  :  "  That  this  Conference  having  read  Mr.  Harcourt's 
memorandum  dated  May  2(>th  and  entitled  '  Proposal  for  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Imperial  Conference '  is  of  oinnion  that  a  Standing  Committee  should  be  established 
in  the  form,  with  the  representation,  and  subject  to  the  conditions,  suggested  by  the 
said  memorandum." 

Mr.'  BATCHELOR :  You  do  not  suggest  in  the  resolution  that  there  are  to  be 
periodical  meetings  ? 

•  Note. — The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Govcrnor-Genoral  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on 
the  30th  of  May  :  "  I  am  a»kcd  to  eommunieate  to  you  the  following  message  for  your  GoverTiment  :— 

"The  Imperial  Conference  desires  to  congratulate  .South  Africa  on  the  occasion  of  the  celeliration  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  tlie  estahlislinient  of  her  political  Union,  sharing  most  warmly  the  feelings  of  thanks- 
giving and  high  hope  which  animate  her  people  to-da^  and  which  fin^  a  liearty  response  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire. — AsQniTii." 

t   /SVp  Volume  of  papers  [C'd.  5746. — 1.] 
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The  CHAIRMAN :  No,  they  will  be  called  together  when  there  is  business 
to  do. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  must  say  frankly,  for  my  part  I  do  not  view 
with  any  favour  any  departure  from  the  system  we  have  now ;  but  I  would  defer  my 
judgment  imtil  we  have  heard  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  to  say,  because  I  have  an 
open  mind  on  this  question ;  but  I  know  Sir  Joseph  Ward  feels  more  strongly  on 
the  subject  than  I  do. 

As  I  understand  it  now,  the  powers  of  this  Committee  would  he  very  much 
limited,  as  will  be  seen  from  condition  5  of  the  memorandum.  "  The  advice  of  the 
Committee  Avould  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  communicated  to  the 
Dominions  Governments  through  the  Governor-General,  though  the  Higli  Commis- 
sioners or  Dominions  representatives  would,  of  course,  be  free  to  inform  their 
Governments  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Committee."  I  would  reserve  my  judgment, 
and  perhaps  Sir  Joseph  Ward  would  give  us  the  l)enefit  of  his  views  upon  it,  because 
he  seems  to  think  strongly  on  this  matter. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  spoke  on  the  resolution  that  I  sulmiitted  in  the  first 
instance,  and  I  explained  why  I  thought  it  was  desirable  that  something  in  the 
direction  contained  in  those  resolutions  should  be  established ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  no  objection  to  No.  1  if  it  was 
proposed.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  a\  ish  to  press  any  special  portion  of 
it ;  I  believe  myself  it  is  of  consideralile  importance  that  there  should  be  some  bridge 
between  the  meetings  of  the  Imperial  Conference  over  which  from  time  to  time 
could  Ixj  carried  the  matters  that  had  not  been  brought  to  a  final  issue,  or,  in  cases 
where  a  general  decision,  if  not  by  resolution,  a  course  of  action  is  expressed  in  the 
various  views  of  the  difPerent  members  attending  the  Conference.  I  consider  that 
there  should  be  an  opportunity,  as  points  would  arise  connected  with  tliem,  no  doubt, 
of  their  l)eing  discussed  with  a  view  to  something  practical,  or  finality,  on  diiferent 
points  being  arrived  at. 

When  we  were  here  in  1907  there  was  a  movement  in  this  direction  made.  On 
the  whole,  while  it  has  been  carried  out  as  well  as  it  possibly  could  be  done  under 
the  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  it  is  complete  enough,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  Standing  Committee,  although .  I  do  not  quite  fall  in  with  some 
of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  memorandum  which  has  been  submitted  this 
morning.  For  instance,  just  to  make  the  point  clear,  I  think  it  would  l)e  a  very 
invidious  thing  to  ask  the  diiferent  countries  to  appoint  "  the  High  Commissioner  or 
other  representative";  because  once  you  put  in  a  proposal  to  appoint  the  High 
Commissioner  or  other  representative,  if  any  of  the  oversea  Dominions  left  out  the 
High  Commissioner,  it  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  outside  world  as  a  stamp  of 
inferiority  being  put  upon  him,  so  putting  the  Government  in  the  very  invidious 
position  of  every  time  having  to  appoint  the  High  Commissioner  whether  they 
desired  it  or  not. 

Another  thing  is  the  point  I  referred  to  in  discussing  this  matter  before,  that  it 
is  not  quite  desirable  to  have  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  oversea  Dominions 
bei-e  acting  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  his  Government  and  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  a  Committee  which  might  in  some  matters  come  into  conflict  with 
his  high  and  responsible  duties  in  his  special  office.  I  do  not  think  it  quite  the  most 
satisfactory  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  responsible  Governments  across  the 
seas,  to  put  an  officer  who  has  to  take  his  direction  from  them  in  the  position  of 
being  an  adviser  to  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperial  Conference,  wliereas  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Imperial  Conference  he  has  no  status  whatever.  I  do  not  say 
positively  that  the  High  Commissioner  should  not  be  on  the  Committee,  but  the 
matter  is  one  that  requires  to  be  very  carefully  considered.  So  that  I  think  it  would 
be  better  in  any  case,  if  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Harcourt's  is  agreed  to,  to  leave  out  the 
High  Commissioner,  and  just  simply  to  put  "  Representative  for  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,"  letting  the  Governments  have  the  power  to  appoint 
whom  they  desire.  - 
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The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  would  agree  at  once  to  the  alteration  in  the  memorandum 
and  to  leave  out  "  High  Commissioner  or  other  "  and  put  in  "  a  representative." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  that  puts  it  all  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Then  we  should  omit  condition  8,  of  course. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes,  that  would  require  to  be  omitted. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  And  there  is  a  consequential  change  in  condition  5  "  the 
High  Commissioners  or  "  to  be  omitted. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  "  A  representative "  it  should  be.  I  want  to  say  that 
upon  the  whole  I  think  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to 
accept  the  proposal  which  you  make  here  as  an  evidence  of  the  desire  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  have  some  machinery  that  will  enable  practical  decisions 
to  be  come  to  upon  points,  even  where  we  have  not  arrived  at  resolutions,  that  may 
lie  required  to  l)e  re-discussed,  which  could  only  be  done,  as  suggested  in  your 
memorandum,  in  consultation  with  the  respective  Governments  through  the  Governor 
or  Governor- General ;  and  that  keeps  the  power  entirely,  so  far  as  the  decision  is 
concerned,  in  the  hands  of  the  Governments  of  the  oversea  Dominions,  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Conference  by  going  again  over  the 
various  reasons,  })ut  I  believe  we  ought  to  go  a  step  forward  to  improve  the  present 
position.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  have  something  in  the  interval 
without  expecting  men  to  come  over  the  seas  too  frequently  to  sub-conferences  here, 
by  means  of  which  we  should  have  tlie  opportunity  of  having  matters  discussed, 
considered,  and  reported  upon  to  the  respective  Governments.  With  another 
important  alteration  that  has  already  been  made  on  the  Defence  Committee,  to  which 
I  cannot  refer  here,  I  <hink  the  machinery  suggested,  with  what  has  already  been 
done  in  another  direction,  would  be  very  valuable. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  May  I  ask,  Su*  Joseph,  whether  you  contemplate  the 
probability  of  having  a  representative  of  New  Zealand  permanently  resident  here  for 
this  purpose  ? 

Su-  JOSEPH  WARD :  No,  I  do  not  contemplate  that ;  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  is  not  a  desirable  thing  to  say  that  it  should  be  :  "  The  High  Commissioner  or 
other  representative."  It  is  far  better  to  say  that  it  should  be  "  a  representative," 
definitely  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  times — and  this  does  not  apply  to  any  of 
the  existing  High  Commissioners — through  no  fault  of  our  own,  perhaps  the  High 
Commissioner  might  not  be  in  every  way  qualified  to  take  up  the  work.  Such  a 
thing  might  occur  with  some  of  the  oversea  Dominions ;  so  that  I  think  it  better  to 
have  it  as  "  a  representative  "  only. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  I  might  ask  a  question  about  this.  Condition  3  says  :  "  Being 
a  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  it  must  deal  only  with  matters  which 
concern  the  past  Conference  or  have  to  do  with  the  preparations  for  the  approaching 
one,  or  for  any  other  matters  which  seem  to  l)e  appropriate  questions  between  both." 
That  would  cover  all  the  matters  upon  the  agenda  paper  at  this  Conference  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Yes. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  So  that  all  those  minor  matters,  such  as  the  currency  of  awards, 
uniformity  of  Patent  Law,  Copyright  Law,  Company  Law,  Shipping,  Civil  Service, 
Exchange,  and  so  on,  would  be  threshed  out  before  this  Standing  Committee  between 
this  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  ?  * 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Certainly. 
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Dr.  FINULAY  :  It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  immensely  useful  function ;  because 
it  is  hopeless  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  uniformity  of  Company  Law  and  Copyright 
Law  at  a  Conference  like  this. 


Mr.  PISHER  :  When  Conferences  were  first  suggested,  there  was  considerable 
opposition  to  them,  l)ecause  they  might  interfere  in  some  way  with  the  self- 
government  and  the  responsible  government  of  the  Dominions.  That  has  been 
successfully  overcome,  and  I  think,  with  the  greatest  respect  to  those  who  take  a 
different  vieAV,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  need  solne  such  lx)dy  to  carry  on 
the  work  between  these  Conferences.  Hitherto  the  Conferences  have  been  dealing  with 
the  Government  of  the  Uiiited  Kingdom,  with  part  of  the  household  shut.  During 
this  Conference  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  taken  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oversea  Dominions  fully  into  their  conlidence  in  matters  of  moment 
and  of  grave  concern  to  the  whole  of  us.  I  think  under  those  circumstances  it 
is  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  have  this  subsidiary  Committee  to  deal 
with  the  important  work  that  is  done  openly  in  this  Conference  and  facilitate 
communication,  even  to  a  closer  extent  and  degree  than  hitherto. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  position  we  occupy  to-day.  As  to  this  draft 
memorandum,  I  say  at  once  that  I  agree  so  far  as  it  says  that  this  Committee 
shall  only  be  advisory,  and  shall,  liave  no  executive  power  whatever  to  commit 
anyone  to  anything  except  to  advise  the  Governments  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
Ministers  here  in  any  matter  where  it  can  assist  and  be  of  use  to  them.  I  agree 
with  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  that  while  it  might  be  advisable  that  the  principal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dominions  permanently  here  might  be  most  useful  members  on 
that  Committee,  still  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  name  no  one,  but  to  leave  it  to 
the  respective  Dominions  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  their  own  representatives. 

I  am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  many  important  matters  will 
undoubtedly  come  up  between  these  four-year  Conferences.  Immediately  we  werq 
taken  into  the  full  confidence  of  the  Government  here  I  was  very  doubtful  Avhether 
that  new  position  \^-ould  stand  four-year  Conferences.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Conferences  will  have  to  be  at  shorter  periods  imless  you  are  going  to  entrust  to  some 
other  person  or  body  larger  powers  than  we  are  entrusting  them  A^ith  at  the  present 
time,  and  unless  the  Government  here  will  convey  to  them  or  to  us  in  a  larger 
measure  than  they  have  done  in  the  past  their  confidence  in  mattei-s  that  we  cannot 
discuss  here. 

On  the  merits  of  the  proposal  I  think  they  are  good,  and  I  should  like  my  friend, 
Mr.  Batchelor,  who  is  immediately  concerned  with  this  matter,  to  address  himself  to 
the  subject,  if  he  will. 

Mr.  BATCHELOU:  In  addition  to  the  limitation  that  was  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Eisher,  and  which  was  also  referred  to  by  yourself.  Sir,  that  this  Committee 
would  be  purely  advisory  and  Would  have  no  power  to  vote,  there  is  also  the  further 
limitation,  that  before  it  can  consider  anything  at  all,  before  it  can  be  brought  into 
being  at  any  time,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  inform  the  Dominions,  and  the 
Dominions  must  agree  to  the  discussion  of  any  question.  Under  those  circumstances 
it  seems  that  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  a 
Standing  Committee,  which,  whenever  all  the  Dominions  desire  anything  to  be 
discussed  which  has  come  before  this  Conference  or  which  ought  to  come  before  the 
next  Conference,  can  be  called  into  being  and  discuss  them.  It  is  a  proposition 
which  I  should  think  no  one,  however  anxious  for  complete  autonomy,  could  object 
to.  I  suppose  the  Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Conference,  Mr.  Just,  would  report  to 
this  Committee  on  any  Avork  he  had  been  engaged  upon  ? 

• 
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Mr.  BATCHELOll :  I  think  it  would  have  some  distinct  advantages.  Some  of 
the  smaller  matters  which  this  Conference  has  not  time  to  thrash  out  properly  might 
he  discussed  at  such  a  Conference,  at  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  Dominions 
concerned.     It  is  a  proposition  we  ought  to  accept  very  readily,  I  think. 

General  BOTHA  :  I  only  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  see  any  very  great  advantage 
in  accepting  this,  and  Ave  feel  that  the  system  ought  to  remain  more  or  less  the  same. 
My  Government  has  brought  up  one  point  in  connection  with  this  matter  on  the 
Agenda,  and  that  is,  that  the  work  of  the  Dominions  should  he  brought  under  the' 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  have  already  intimated  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  press  this  point  after  having  heard  what  Mr.  Asquith  said  about  it  a  few 
days  ago,  explaining  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  undertake  the  additional  work  which  this  would  involve.  Besides,  I  feel 
the  force  of  the  argument  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  in  South  Africa  if  the 
Union  were  to  deal  tlu-ough  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  territories  through  the 
Colonial  Office. 

With  regard  to  to  this  proposal,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  accepting  it  as  it  stands. 
If  we  leave  in  the  words  "  The  High  Commissioner  or  other  representative,"  we 
shall  find  one  Dominion  appointing  its  High  Commissioner  and  another  might  make 
it  a  post  for  some  political  man  whom  it  might  be  convenient  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  suggested  withdrawing  the  words :  "  High  Commis- 
sioner," and  merely  leaving  it  "  a  representative,"  and  that  would,  of  com'se,  leave 
it  open  to  any  Dominion  to  choose  any  person  it  liked. 

General  BOTHA  :  I  understand  that  Sir  Joseph  has  sviggested  doing  away  with 
the  mention  of  the  High  Commissioner  altogether ;  but  if  you  do  that,  again  you 
place  the  Dominions  in  absolutely  the  same  position.  The  one  Dominion  will  say : 
"  My  High  Commissioner  must  act,"  and  the  other  Dominion  will  say  :  "  No,  I  am 
going  to  send  another  man,  so  as  to  get  him  away." 

Mr.  FISHER :  You  would  surely  never  do  that  ? 

General  BOTHA  :  I  only  say  what  could  be  done ;  and  the  object  of  the 
Conference  is  to  get  uniformity. 

Sir  JOSEPH  "WARD :  Uniformity  of  action  and  iiniformity  of  decision. 

General  BOTHA  :  You  want  the  same  class  of  man,  and  if  one  Dominion  sends 
a  Minister  here  and  the  other  an  official  or  its  High  Commissioner,  you  will  very  soon 
have  a  rupture  between  the  Ministers  and  the  other  men. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Speaking  for  New  Zealand,  we  could  not  spare  a  Minister 
to  attend  those  Conferences  here  at  shorter  intervals  than  at  present ;  and  I  do  not 
think  any  Dominion  could. 

General  BOTHA:  Then  you  could  send  another  political  man.  I  think  the 
object  is  eitlier  to  get  the  High  Commissioner  in,  or  some  other  person ;  but  every 
Dominion  ought  to  send  more  or  less  the  same  class  of  man  or  men  of  the  same 
standing,  otherwise  the  thing  will  not  work.  If  the  one  man  has  a  very  much  higher 
standing  here  than  the  other,  I  do  not  think  that  will  lead  to  uniformity. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  There  is  no  voting,  of  course. 

General  BOTHA  :  Then,  also,  what  will  be  the  position  of  this  Committee  at  the 
next  Conference  ?  Will  they  be  allowed  to  attend  the  next  Conference  of  Prime 
Ministers  ?  Wliat  would  be  their  position— will  they  be  able  to  come  and  sit  here 
and  listen  to  what  is  going  on,  or  \\ill  they  be  kept  away  from  the  Conference  ? 

0    1)34(1.  ^ 
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The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  suppose  when  a  Dommion  is  represented  at  the  Conference 
by  its  own  Ministers,  the  members  of  the  Committee  Mould  no  longer  take  part  in  the 
Conference. 

General  BOTHA  :  I  am  only  raising  this  one  point  to  show  you  what  is  likely 
to  happen.  Those  men  would  say  :  "  We  have  to  carry  out  the  Prime  Ministers'  work 
liore  at  this  Conference,  l)ut  we  do  not  understand  the  details  of  the  \vork  and  the 
discussions  that  haA'e  taken  place  at  the  Conference."  I  am  only  mentioning  that 
thei'e  is  some  difficulty  and  that  it  would  not  be  all  clear  sailing  after  we  have 
appointed  the  Committee. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  will  have  all  the  information  regarding  the  work  of 
the  Conference,  liecause  everything  is  published. 

General  BOTHA  :  Still  they  are  then  part  and  parcel  of  this  Conference.  They 
must  carry  out  the  Conference  work  if  we  accept  this  suggestion.  They  must  not 
only  carry  out  the  work,  but  they  will  also  assist  in  preparing  what  is  to  be  discussed 
at  the  next  Conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  do  not  think  they  could  possibly  be  memlxjrs  of  the 
Conference  when  they  met.  That,  I  think,  would  not  be  approved  of  by  any 
Dominion.  Of  course  if  Ministers  wished  to  have  them  in  the  room  in  order  to 
consult  them,  that  is  a  different  matter  ;  but  I  should  have  thought  it  was  desirable 
when  the  Conference  took  place,  for  Ministers  alone  to  represent  their  Dominions. 

General  BOTHA  :  I  quite  agree. 

Su-  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  and  so  on,  have  been  at  this  Conference 
all  through ;  and  so  could  the  other  representatives  be  here  in  the  same  way. 

General  BOTHA :  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  misunderstanding ;  I  want  the 
thing  made  quite  clear  now,  otherwise  you  will  find  there  will  be  difficulty  afterwards. 
Let  us  settle  all  this  to  begin  with.  I  do  think  the  responsible  man  at  those 
Conferences  must  be  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Government  who  presides  over 
them.  I  think  that  is  the  really  responsible  man  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
resolutions  that  are  taken  here.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said  just  now  that  this  is  a 
forward  move  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is ;  because  if  you 
want  to  take  any  responsibility  away  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  us  and  the  Dominions  ?  Our  High  Commissioners  or  the 
men  we  are  going  to  place  here  to  carry  out  these  resolutions  will  have  no  influence, 
and  never  can  have  the  same  influence  as  the  British  Minister  who  presides  at  this 
Conference. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  If  that  was  so.  General  Botha,  you  would  be  right ;  but 
read  clause  3  in  the  proposed  arrangements.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  read  it : 
"  Being  a  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  it  must  deal  only  with  matters 
which  concern  the  past  Conference  or  have  to  do  with  the  preparations  for  the 
approaching  one,  or  for  any  other  matters  which  seem  to  l)e  appropriate  questions 
between  both." 

General  BOTHA  :  I  quite  agree  that  this  looks  very  innocent.  You  said  just 
now.  Sir  Joseph,  that  this  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  might  lead  up  to 
that  Imperial  Council  which  I  very  strongly  object  to. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  is  bound  to  come  anyhow,  quite  irrespective  of  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  might  point  out  that  the  subsidiary  conferences  which 
have  been  held  from  time  to  time,  may  and  do  consist  sometimes  of  High  Commis- 
sioners or  other  Ministers  sitting  together.  The  Copyright  Conference  was  so 
composed,  but  of  course  it  did  not  lead  to  any  suggestion  that  the  people  who 
composed  the  sulisidiary  conferences  should  attend  or  be  members  of  this 
Cf>nference. 
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Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Yes,  and  Lord  Tennyson  represented  Australia. 

General  BOTHA :  I  quite  agree  that  subsidiary  conferences  must  Ije  held. 
You  have  defence  and  various  things  as  to  which  I  think  from  time  to  time  you 
will  have  to  have  Conferences  here;  but  we  cannot  now  arrange  that  this  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  discuss  these  subjects.  Therefore,  I  am  very  mucli  in  favour  of 
subsidiary  conferences  standing,  where  a  Minister  will  be  sent  over  to  deal  with  and 
meet  other  Ministers  here  on  a  special  thing,  like  defence  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
I  do  not  think  this  Committee  must  discuss  anything  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  want  to 
have  a  standing  committee  here  which  may  lead  in  the  slightest  way  to  interference ' 
in  the  work  of  the  responsible  Government  in  any  one  of  the  Dominions.  That  Ls  a 
point  I  want  to  make  very  clear.  If  that  is  the  case  I  would  rather  not  appoint  any 
man  on  such  a  committee.  Therefore,  let  us  be  quite  clear;  let  us  have  this 
Committee,  but  it  must  not  be  of  an  interfering  character. 

Mr,  BATCHELOR :  The  subject  has  to  be  relegated  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ments to  this  Committee. 

Sii'  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  actual  work  of  any  of  the 
oversea  Dominions  at  all,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  That  remains  intact  as  it  is 
now,  through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  State  alone. 

General  BOTHA :  But,  Sir  Joseph,  cannot  the  Secretary  of  State  who  is  there 
now^  carry  out  the  work  just  as  Avell  as  a  committee  ?  Cannot  an  arrangement  be 
made  with  the  Secretary  of  State  whenever  anything  crops  up  to  call  in  the  High 
Commissioners  and  to  discuss  with  them,  Avithout  making  it  a  hard  and  fast  rule  ? 
As  far  as  I  knoAv,  our  High  Commissioner  has  been  called  in  from  time  to  time  on 
various  difficulties  that  have  cropped  up,  and  they  have  lieen  discussed  here,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  right  thing.  He  is  here  as  the  representative  of  his  Dominion 
and  must  be  heard.  I  think  that  is  the  right  thing,  and,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
already  explained  to  us,  he  is  having  monthly  meetings  with  them  now  to  discuss 
various  questions. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  A  question  cannot  be  discussed  unless  you  approve.  If  you 
look  at  condition  4,  it  is  entirely  in  your  hands. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  "  In  all  cases  the  Dominions'  Governments  will  be 
consulted,  through  the  Governors-General,  as  to  their  willingness  for  the  submission 
of  questions  to  this  Committee." 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  may  say  again  that  I  have  frequently  consulted  the  High 
Commissioners  on  all  the  questions  which  have  arisen  with  the  Dominions,  not  only 
at  the  monthly  meetings  M-hich  I  have  newly  established,  but  I  have  asked  them  to 
come  and  see  mo,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  see  them,  on  many  questions  relating 
to  their  Dominions,  and  we  have  had  the  very  fullest  discussion  of  those  matters  very 
frequently;  but  of  course,  there  was  no  formality  about  it.  They  were  not 
authorised,  I  suppose,  specially  to  give  me  information  on  the  subject,  and  I  sent 
for  them  in  a  purely  informal  way,  in  order  to  keep  me  to  the  full  charged  with  the 
view  of  the  Dominion  and  any  circumstances  which  might  be  in  their  knowledge  but 
which  had  not  come  to  mine. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS :  I  should  just  like  to  say  that  I  rather  concur  with 
General  Botha  in  relation  to  this  proposed  Committee,  for  the  reason  that  it  appears 
to  me  that,  if  anything  important  should  arise,  a  subsidiary  conference  could  be  held 
and  delegates  or  representatives  with  power  to  make  recommendations  could  attend. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  Committee  as  this  could  only  deal  with  matters  that 
at  present  arc  being  dealt  with  by  the  various  public  departments  here  in  England,  in 
correspondence  with  the  various  Dominions.  Suppose  this  Committee  that  is 
proposed  desired   to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  unification   of  the  Patent  Law, 
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Copyright  Law,  Bankruptcy  Law,  Weights  and  Measures,  or  any  of  these  questions 
as  suteicliary  matters,  how  could  tliey  possibly  accomplish  this  any  better  than  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  other  similar  Boards  here  by  dealing  direct  Avith  the  Dominions  ? 
If  they  were  liei-e  sitting  to-day  on  any  of  tliese  matters,  they  would  simply 
have  to  invoke  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  machinery  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
other  Department. 

Then,  as  regards  the  constitution  of  such  a  body,  it  appears  to  me  that  is  only 
going  to  leiwl  to  confusion  and  circiuiilocution ;  in  other  words,  they  wovdd  liave  no 
binding  powers ;  they  would  have  no  authority  whatever.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
advise,  and  even  then  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  advise  unless  they  were  a 
permanent  body,  daily  acquiring  such  information  as  would  entitle  their  recommen- 
dations to  be  regarded  seriously.  I  took  rather  an  interest  in  the  debate  resulting 
from  the  proposal  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward  in  relation  to  the  Imperial  Council.  I 
thought  it  Avas  an  impossible  proposition  as  long  as  the  present  machinery  of  govern- 
ment exists ;  but  it  may  come  when  a  complete  change  will  have  taken  place  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Imperial  Government  as  well  as  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Dominions.  This  Conference  itself  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  little  practical 
work  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  even  if  you  had  such  a  permanent  committee 
as  is  now  proposed. 

It  is  four  years  now  since  the  last  Conference  was  held.  We  came  here  nearly  a 
month  ago  with  very  comprehensive  agenda  not  contributed  to,  perhaps,  equally  by 
all  the  Dominions,  l)ut  very  careful  and,  as  I  say,  comprehensive  agenda,  and  the 
result  of  the  work  will  probably  be-~the  outcome  of  the  whole  delilieration  will  pro- 
bably be — one  or  two  important  matters  that  were  not  on  the  agenda  at  all.  The  first 
is  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  relation  to  the  consultation  in  the  f  utm*e  of 
the  Dominions  with  regard  to  trade  matters  similar  to  the  Declaration  of  London,  and 
the  partnership  constituted  by  the  statement  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  Noav  if  the  last  four  years  was  only  able  to  furnish  the  material  that  we  have 
been  discussing,  and  from  Avhich  such  little  practical  result,  I  am  afraid,  may  flow, 
what  value  would  there  be  in  having  a  committee  sitting  to  deal  merely  with  matters 
whicli  I  assume  would  only  go  to  them  after  the  failure  of  the  various  Dominions 
themselves  to  deal  with  the  Colonial  Office  direct  ? 

Speaking  for  Newfoundland,  we  would  have  nothing,  pi-actically,  to  submit, 
except  it  would  be  some  very  serious  and  important  question  upon  which  we  should 
have  a  difference  with  the  Colonial  Office,  because  at  the  present  time  we  are  not 
interfered  with  in  any  way.  In  other  words  we  are  allowed  to  work  out  our 
constitution  in  its  broatlest  possible  Avay,  and  thvis  it  is  only  on  an  important 
constitutional  question  that  we  should  have  any  difference,  and  if  that  difference 
should  arise,  it  is  not  a  matter  we  would  submit  to  that  Committee.  Of  course, 
there  might  be  more  matters  in  common  betAveen  Dominions  like  Ncav  Zealand 
and  Australia,  Avhere  probably  a  Conference  between  their  representatives  on  mattei-s 
in  which  they  Avould  be  peculiarly  interested  might  be  of  value ;  but  to  have  a 
permanent  committee  dealing  Avith  questions  Avhich  are  now  being  satisfactorily 
attended  to  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  any  very  great  importance ;  and  I  am 
afraid,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  to  have  no  powers  whatever — that  seems 
to  commend  itself  to  some— the  fact  of  their  having  no  powers  and  not  being  able 
to  do  anything  at  all — and  being  merely  advisory,  it  Avould  simply  leatl  to 
multiplication  of  departments,  circumlocution,  and  confusion.  That  is  my  humble 
opinion. 

I  \mderstand  this  Avas  merely  a  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  arising  out  of  the  proposal  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  and  if  it  was  a  mere 
question  of  voting  against  it,  I  do  not  suppose  I  should  vote  against  the  proposal,  for 
the  reason  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  Avill  not  amount  to  anything. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  approach — and  my 
colleagues  who  unfortunately  are  not  here  to-day,  although  I  have  had  some  dis- 
cussion Avith  them  have  approached — this  question  Avith  an  open  mind,  not  in  any 
Avay  favouring  it,  but  Ave  were  not  anxious  to  press  our  own  view,  and  are  rather 
anxious  to  take  the  views  of  our  colleagues  at  the  Conference ;  and  certainly,  for  my 
part,  I  am  thankful  it  has  been  done  in  so  open  a  manner  as  it  has  been  done. 
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The  greatest  importance  is  attached,  and,  I  think,  should  be  attached,  to  tliose 
Conferences  which  have  been  held  periodically  under  the  system  which  was  adopted 
four  years  ago  of  Governments  and  Governments;  hut  I  would  view  with  serious 
apprehension  the  interference  of  any  body  whatever  between  the  Government  here 
and  the  Governments  in  the  respective  Dominions.  If  this  body  is  to  l)c  anything 
at  all,  it  will  try  to  exercise  its  own  views  and  to  impress  its  own  views  on  the 
Government  here  and  upon  the  other  Governments.  It  would  be  either  that  or  it 
would  mean  nothing  at  all.  Therei'ore,  for  my  part,  I  have  not  changed  my  view. 
I  still  adhere  to  the  position  I  took  up  four  years  ago,  that  the  relations  between  the 
Dominion  Governments  and  the  Imperial  Government  should  be  carried  on  l)y 
themselves.  We  have  ample  machinery  now  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  which  has  given  ample  satisfaction ;  and,  thei-efore,  for  my  part,  I  adhere 
to  the  proposition  that  I  should  leave  matters  just  as  they  are  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  this  would  not  be  an  improvement  upon  them. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Before  you  reply  on  the  discussion,  Sir,  I  would  just  like  to  add 
a  few  words  to  what  General  Botha  has  already  said.  One  of  the  difficulties  we  feel 
in  connection  with  this  proposal  is  that  we  do  not  knoAv  exactly  what  the  status  of 
this  Conference  or  Committee  will  be.  Condition  2  of  your  proposal  says :  "  It  should 
be  advisory  of  the  Secretary  of  State."  Now,  to  begin  with,  condition  3  says  : 
"  Being  a  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference."  This  Imperial  Conference  is  not 
advisory  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  a  conference  of  responsible  Ministers,  Prime 
Ministers  from  the  Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom.  We  consult  together  here  ; 
we  take  certain  resolutions,  and  it  is  more  the  policy  of  the  Empire  which  is  under 
consideration  here  and  is  l)eing  discussed,  than  any  executive  matters  which  could  be 
taken  by  this  Conference  itself. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  You  see  why  it  is  made  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of  State  if 
you,  look  at  conditions;  it  is  merely  as  an  avenue  of  information  to  the  different 
States. 

Mr.  MALAN :  Yes.  But  why  should  they  not  be  advisory  to  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  Dominions  ?  Why  should  this  Committee,  which  is  a  Committee 
of  this  Conference,  or  which  is  stated  in  paragraph  3  to  be  a  Committee  of  this 
Conference,  be  advisory  to  one  partner  only,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  The  other  Dominions  will  get  a  communication  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  the  advice  will  be  given  to  only  one  of  the  partners  sitting 
round  this  table ;  and  if  our  views  are  not  to  be  represented  by  the  responsible 
Minister,  the  Prime  Minister  sitting  at  this  same  table,  but  by  one  we  have  to 
nominate,  and  he  is  going  to  dictate  to  us  out  in  the  Dominions  what  our  policy  is 
to  be  on  any  particular  subject,  we  will  certainly  object. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  not  so.  There  cannot.be  any  dictation.  It  can 
only  be  suggested,  and  has  to  be  assented  to  by  our  respective  Governments  before 
anything  can  be  given  effect  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  was  for  that  reason  I  did  not  suggest  that  it  should  be 
advisory  to  the  Dominions ;  I  thought  the  proposal  would  have  still  less  chance  of 
success  if  it  were  suggested  that  it  was  to  be  'advisory  to  the  Dominion  Governments. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Yes,  but  this  proposal  in  condition  2  will  tend  to  still  further 
lower  the  status  of  the  Dominions  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  No. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Hardly  that,  surely  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  That  was  certainly  not  the  intention. 
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Mr.  MALAN  :  It  would  mean  that.  If  this  proposal  is  accepted  it  would  mean 
that  the  Conference  then  liecomes  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of  State  here ;  because 
you  cannot  give  difFerent  functions  to  a  Committee  of  this  Coitference  to  what  the 
Conference  has  itself;  and  if  you  state  in  condition  2  that  it  is  advisory  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  in  condition  3  that  it  is  a  Committee  of  this  Conference,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Conference  itself  then  liecomes  merely  advisory  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I  know  that  is  not  the  intention,  and  that  is  why  I  say  we  do  not  under- 
stand exactly  Avhat  this  proposal  would  lead  to. 

Then  what  is  going  to  be  the  relation  of  this  Committee  to  this  Conference  P 
General  Botha  has  discussed  that  matter  fairly  fully.  Will  the  members  of  this 
Committee  become  members  of  this  Conference ;  and  if  not,  will  they  not  have  a 
right  to  complain,  and  say :  "  We  prepare  things  and  then  we  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  our  views  to  the  Conference.  We  advise  one  thing  and 
the  Conference  decides  differently,  and  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  stating 
our  views  directly  "  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  going  to  put  men  representing 
the  Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  to  this  Confer.ence,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
are  very  seriously  interfering  with  the  fimction  of  this  Conference,  and  that  certainly 
should  not  be  allowed.  Then  we  have  very  gi-eat  difficulty  as  regards  the  personnel 
of  this  Committee.  •  If  we  take  the  High  Commissioners,  then  we  put  on,  along  vrith 
Ministers  and  political  men,  permanent  officials.  As  regards  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  does  not  matter  very  much,  beca,use  the  Secretary  of  State  or  two  Secretari(\s  of 
State  who  are  responsible  to  their .  Government  would  always  be  present  and  be 
Members  of  this  Committee ;  but  as  regai'ds  the  Dominions  it  would  be  quite  difFerent, 
and  our  only  representative  would  be  an  official. 

Now  supposing  this  official  is  only  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  his  Government  and 
not  to  express  his  own  mind  or  his  own  opinion  about  any  particular  subject,  what 
then  is  the  good  of  him  being  there  ?  You  might  as  well  send  your  information  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  is  done  now.  If  the  representative,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  express  his  own  opinion  apart  from  the  advice  which  he  receives 
from  his  Government,  then  it  is  very  possiljle  that  he  will  compromise  his 
Government.  Supposing  he  always  speaks  Avith  the  mind  of  his  Government  and 
there  is  a  change  of  Government  out  in  the  Dominion  and  a  new  Government  comes 
in  and  speaks  with  a  difFerent  \oice  from  the  old  Government,  are  you  to  remove 
yoiu:  official  then  ?  Is  he  going  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  a  Minister,  or  are  you 
going  to  say  to  Jacob  :  "  You  must  now  speak  with  the  voice  of  Esau  "  ?  So  that  it 
seems  to  me  you  must  either  decide  between  having  a  paid  official — and  then  I  do 
not  see  any  advantage  over  the  existing  system  -or  you  must  have  a  Minister.  If 
you  have  a  Minister  you  say  here  that  he  must  represent  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  or  Newfoundland.  How  is  he  to  be  elected  ?  By  the 
Government  ?  Then  he  is  the  mouthpiece  only  of  the  Government  and  not  necessarily 
of  the  whole  Colony. 

The  Prime  Minister,  when  he  opened  this  Conference  said  that  we  leave  party 
politics  at  the  door.  Very  well.  Still  we  are  in  our  own  Dominions  party  politicians  ; 
but  regarding  the  fact  that  you  have  the  Prime  Ministers  here  and  that  this  is  a 
Prime  Ministers'  Conference,  you  expect  of  those  men  when  they  come  here  that  they 
will  take  a  broader  view,  not  of  their  own  party  in  their  own  Dominions,  but  of  their 
whole  country,  and  also  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  it  is  the  broader  view,  and  the 
Imperial  view,  which  is  to  predominate  at  this  table.  You  cannot  expect  that  from 
officials,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  give  any  such  power  to  a  committee  such  as  is 
proposed  here.  As  regards  the  personnel  of  it,  as  I  say,  we  will  liave  very  great 
difficulty.  You  might  appoint  a  man  who  is  very  pushful,  who  thinks  that  the 
Imperial  Conference,  with  the  full  responsibility  upon  them,  do  not  pi-ess  the  thing 
quite  as  strongly  as  it  should  Ije  done,  and  says  :  "  We  do  not  look  to  the  men  who 
have  sent  us  here  ;  we  are  permanent  officials,  and  we  Avill  ])ress  the  thing."  Tliey 
might  put  the  Imperial  Goveriunent  here  as  well  as  the  Governments  of  the 
Dominions  in  a  very  awkward  position  indeed.  It  is  sometimes  felt  necessary  at  a 
Conference  of  this  kind  \o  pass  a  resolution.  It  is  not  always  found  advisalde  to  give 
immediate  efFect  to  it.  When  the  Conference  has  adjourned,  they  may  find  that 
more  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject,  or,  they  may  find  by  a  little  delay  public  opinion 
will  be  ripened,  and  as  responsible  Ministers,  being  in  touch  with  public  opinion  in 
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their  own  Dominions,  all  the  Ministers  here  feel  the  importance  of  that.  That  is  not 
the  case  with  the  official ;  he  thinks  that  it  should  he  pressed  and  he  presses  it  home, 
and  by  doing  so  he  does  an  immense  amount  of  harm. 

Under  all  those  circumstances,  seeing  that  the  system  we  have  had  up  to  the 
present  has  worked  well,  so  as  to  avoid  all  the  difficulties  I  have  stated,  we  have  distinctly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  matters  must  be  left  as  they  are  now.  1  agree  with 
Sir  Edward  Morris  that  the  day  may  come  when  we  shall  have  to  look  in  a  different 
direction  than  our  present  Conference.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  day  is  coming 
soon  or  is  far  off,  but  when  a  change  does  come  it  must  lie  on  the  sound  British 
principle  of  giving  the  people  representation  and  getting  government  tlirough 
representatives  elected  by  the  people,  and  not  govenmient  by  officials  or  government 
by  men  who  nominate  themselves.  To  a  large  extent  we  are  here  now  because  we 
represent  only  a  majority  in  our  own  Dominions,  but  whatever  we  do,  if  an  alteration 
is  made  in  the  future,  it  must  be  representatives  elected  by  the  people  who  will  })e 
responsible  to  the  people  and  not  otherwise. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Gentlemen,  I  need,  I  think,  only  say  one  word  as  to 
Mr.  Malan's  statement.  I  would  like  first  of  all  to  clear  up  the  impression  that  the 
Committee  in  being  made  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of  State  was  in  some  way  derogatory 
to  the  position  of  the  Dominion  Governments.  That  was  certainly  not  the  intention. 
It  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  an  advisory  and  not  an  executive  committee.  That, 
I  felt,  was  the  view  of  all  the  Dominions. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  That  is  our  view. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  1  also  felt  that  they  would  be  willing  that  it  should  be 
advisory  to  me,  but  that  they  would  not  l)e  willing  that  it  should  be  advisory  to  them; 
and  therefore  I  offered  myself  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  advised  in  order  to  relieve 
thefn  from  a  situation  which  I  was  sure  they  would  not  tolerate.  It  was  entirely  to 
meet  what  I  believe  to  l)e  their  views  of  the  situation  that  those  words  wei'c  there 
inserted.  I  have  never  contemplated  that  the  people  who  would  have  formed  this" 
Committee  would  have  ultimately  been  members  of  the  Conference.  I  quite  see  the 
point  Mr.  Malan  has  made  as  to  the  grievance  they  might  have  suffered  from  not 
being  able  to  take  part  in  the  final  deliberations  on  work  which  they  had  prepared. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  confess  I  do  not  see  that  point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN :  Of  course  on  that  point  no  complaint  has  arisen ;  but  the 
absence  of  people  who  have  done  the  work  has  arisen  in  Copyright  and  other 
subsidiary  conferences  ;  there  was  no  question  that  they  should  join  this  Conference 
afterwards,  and  it  certahily  was  very  far  from  my  mind  to  attempt  any  enlargement 
of  this  ('onf erence,  the  composii  ion  of  which  has  been  settled  by  itself  in  the  past 
and  which  I  see  no  desire  to  change  for  the  future. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  from  our  discussion  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  unanimity  for  the  proposal  whicli  I  have  put  forward  to  make  it  worth 
my  wliile  to  move  any  resolution  on  the  sul)ject.  I  should  like  the  Conference  to  lie 
quite  clear  that  this  offer  was  made  by  me  on  Ix^half  of  the  Government  only  in 
order  to  meet  what  we  lielieved  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Dominions. 
It  does 'not  represent  any  conscious  want  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Government. 
We  have  felt  that  the  communications  which  Ave  keep  up  directly  with  the  Dominions 
through  myself,  and  the  continuity  of  work  which  is  so  admirably  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Just  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  Conference,  has  Ijeen  sufficient  for  all  Imperial 
purposes.  This  A\as  only  an  offer  to  meet  what  we  1)elieved  was  a  desire  which  we 
might  find  more  widely  spread  Avhen  the  discussion  came.  After  this  discussion  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  not  unanimity  of  wish  for  a  further  enlargement 
and  co-operation  at  present ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  propose  to  go  any  further  with 
the  memorandum  which  I  have  circulated. 
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Mr.  FISHER  :  Before  you  close  this  discussion 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  It  is  not  closed  yet,  because  my  motion  now  comes 
forward. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Yes,  you  can  take  any  part  of  your  motion  you  wish  to. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  the  position,  I  think  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Yes. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  I  should  just  like  to  ask  before  m  e  pass  from  this,  whether  this 
negative  action  will  not  forbid  also  your  having  any  monthly  conferences  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

We  also  have  already  on  record  the  decision  of  the  previous  Conference,  which  I 
imagine  is  not  going  to  be  repealed  by  this  one  :  "  That  upon  matters  of  importance 
requiring  consultations  between  two  or  more  Governments  which  cannot  conveniently 
be  postponed  until  tlie  next  Conference,  or  involving  subjects  of  a  minor  cliaracter 
or  such  as  call  for  detailed  consideration,  subsidiary  Conferences  shall  be  held  lietween 
representatives  of  the  Governments  concerned  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose." 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  do  confess  that  I  like  this  machinery  distinctly  better  than 
that,  and  I  can  only  add  to  a\  hat  I  have  already  said,  and  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
entirely  agree  with  it,  that  this  is  a  possible  improvement  of  the  machinery  that 
Avould  enal)le  the  view  s  of  the  Dominions  to  be  conveyed  to  you  and  to  each  other 
and  discussed  with  each  other,  eliminating  the  chaff  before  the  matter  is  presented 
to  the  Government,  that  is,  during  the  interval  between  the  Conferences.  It  is 
fairly  set  out  in  the  memorandum  that  they  wovild  only  act  under  the  advice  and 
instruction  of  their  own  Governments,  but  I  quite  recognise  what  you  have  said, 
.Sir,  tliat  unless  we  can  get  a  nearer  vote  it  is  no  use  proposing  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    Sir  Joseph,   do  you  wish  to   proceed  with   parts  of  your 
resolution  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply  on  the  resolution 
I  have  submitted,  and  that  will  bi*ing  the  discussion  to  a  conclusion  perhaps. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  have  Hstened  to  the  discussion  with  a  very  great  deal 
of  interest,  and  if  tlie  position  were  such  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  some  of  tlie 
gentlemen  Avho  represent  their  respective  countries,  then  I  am  bound  to  say  I  would 
be  in  accord  Avith  them,  and  should  be  taking  up  a  similar  attitude ;  but  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  extraordinary  misconception  in  connection  with  the  proposals 
as  you  outlined  them  to  the  Conference,  the  nature  of  which  some  of  the  Members 
overlook,  or  else  I  am  sure  they  would  not  misrepresent  it  intentionally,  and  there 
is  going  on  record  a  statement  m  hich  is  quite  contrary  to  the  procedure  which  is 
followed. 

Now  let  me  take  the  case  which  is  made  in  this  memorandum  of  the  suggested 
representation  of  the  permanent  officials  connected  with  the  Home  Government  and 
of  the  representatives  from  the  different  countries  on  the  Committee.  At  the  present 
moment  what  would  the  procedure  be  ?  It  is  quite  certain  that  that  Connnittee 
would  advise  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  it  is  equally  certain,  under  tlie  proposal,  that  tlie 
Secretary  of  State  "would  communicate  witli  the  overseas  Dominions ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  under  the  proposal  that  the  Governments  of  tlie  oversea  Dommions 
retain   the  supreme  power  of  decision  upon  any  of  the  points  referred  to  them ;  and 
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it  is  equally  certain  that  no  one  can  prepare  an  agenda  paper  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Imperial  Conference,  at  whicli  Ministers  must  assemble,  except  the  Governments 
themselves—  the  British  Government,  and  each  of  the  Governments  of  the  oversea 
Dominions.  Wherein  can  arise  the  possible  consequences  such  as  have  been  debated 
under  a  system  Avhich  does  not  admit  of  those  consequences  being  possible  ?  The 
system  of  preparation  of  work  for  the  Conference  remains  exactly  as  it  is  now,  and 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  are  to  be  allowed  into  this  room  all  the  representatives 
who  form  a  committee  of  the  kind,  if  it  is  established,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
whatever,  to  my  mind.  I  assume  that  the  permanent  ofTicials  now  attached  to  Hi.s 
Majesty's  Government,  and  Avho,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  preparatory  work  for  the  consideration  of  Members  who 
attend  the  Prime  Ministers'  Conference — that  is  the  Imperial  Conference  -would  be 
here  under  the  altered  circumstances  as  they  are  now.  Why  should  not  a  further  four 
or  five  members  who  represejit  the  oversea  Dominions  take  a  similar  place  without 
any  loss  of  dignity,  and  certainly  Avithout  any  loss  of  pi-estige,  and  without  any 
possibility  of  their  being  offended  at  Avhat  was  done?  I  will  go  further  and  say  even 
if  they  are  offended  at  Avhat  may  be  done  by  the  full  Conference  they  ought  to  take 
their  offence  cheerfully,  and  allow  us  to  proceed  upon  the  lines  Ave  think  right  as  the 
outcome  of  the  valualile  Avoi-k  prepared  by  them  in  the  interim  for  such  a  Conference 
as  this.  Such  preparatory  Avork  I  think  Avoidd  be  invaluable.  What  is  the  position 
to-day  Avith  regard  to  this  Conference  ?  We  have  already  relegated  a  number  of  very 
important  matters  to  the  consideration  of  sub-committees.  That  has  been  done  with 
a  vicAV  to  shortening  the  time  of  the  Imperial  Conference  itself.  If  this  Conference 
could  sit  here  for  three  months  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  member  noAv  sitting  at  this 
table  Avho  will  contradict  me  Avhen  I  say  that  the  relegation  of  matters  Avhich  we 
believe  to  be  of  great  importance  to  our  respective  countries  to  sub-committees  of  the 
Conference  Avould  not  take  place.  In  other  Avords  such  matters  would  be  discussed 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Imperial  C6nference  itself  sitting  at  this  table.  Noav 
what  is  to  happen  if  there  is  no  system  of  having  a  bridge  that  can  carry  on  the 
important  AVork  which  we,  through  force  of  circumstances,  noAV  relegate  to  sub- 
committees ? 

General  BOTHA :  Cannot  the  Secretary  of  State  do  it  as  well  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  am  going  to  point  out  hoAV,  in  my  opinion,  he  cannot 
do  it.  However  ably  and  however  Avell  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  are 
discharged  there  are  some  matters  which  Ave  are  now  referring  for  consideration  to  a 
sub-committee  in  order  that  the  result  may  be  reported  to  this  Conference,  which  it 
AA^ould  be  absolutely  unfair  and  improper  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  to  settle  by 
himself  Avith  due  regard  to  the  points  of  view  of  the  oversea  Dominions.  For  instance, 
we  have  already  decided  to  refer  to  sub-committees  the  important  questions  concerning 
trade  marks,  patent  laAvs,  and  details  connected  Avith  shipping  laws,  and  company 
laAV,  and  currency,  uniformity  of  coinage,  and  taxation,  and  death  duties — matters 
concerning  the  people  in  our  respective  coixntries  which  require  to  be  dealt  vnih  as 
far  as  possible  in  a  iniiform  way.  What  practical  position  do  we  arrive  at  in 
connection  Avith  this  important  four-year  Conference  upon  some  of  these  matters, 
which  cannot  be  said  to  stand  out  as  great  proposals  of  policy  relating  to  any  of  the 
oversea  Governments  or  to  the  Imperial  Government,  but  wliich  are  all  of  vital 
importance  to  many  of  the  people  in  our  respective  countries?  What  chance  has  the 
next  Imperial  Conference,  taking  place  in  four  years  from  now,  of  doing  [any  more 
than  Ave  have  done  at  this  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  or  than  aac  did  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  beyond  bringing  these  matters  up  for 
consideration,  because  of  the  absence  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  ? 

As  these  are  questions  Avhich  vitally  affect  our  oaa  n  people  in  our  oAvn  countries, 
it  wovild  be  unfair  and  improper  to  ask  the  Secretjiry  of  State  for  the  Colonies  of  the 
diiy,  after  we  have  left  this  Conference,  to  suggest  to  us,  without  our  having  any 
voice  or  say  of  any  sort  or  kind  in  connection  Avith  the  discussion  Avhich  may  take 
place  on  the  details  of  these  matters,  Avhat  should  be  done  at  the  next  Imperial . 
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Conference.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be  done.  In  sliort,  the  value  of  this 
Imperial  Conference  is,  to  my  mmd,  l)eing  extraordinarily  minimised  on  account  of  the 
inability  to  do  anything  in  connection  with  it  with  the  existing  machinery  which  will 
enable  us  to  carry  on  the  important  work  we  are  dealmg  with  l)etween  men  who  come 
fi-oni  over  seas  as  representatives  of  their  respective  countries  and  the  representatives  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  who  attend  liere  and  are  taken  from  theh  various  duties 
from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose.  These  are  matters  which  no  secretariat  can  deal 
with — it  has  no  power  to  deal  with  them,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to  deal  with 
them,  nor  can  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  deal  with  them  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  respective  Dominions. 

There  is  one  matter  which  is  coming  up  for  discussion  at  this  Conference  which 
has  been  alluded  to  already,  and  was  referred  to  at  the  last  Imperial  Conference,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  could  have  been  dealt  Avith  if  we  had  had  a 
Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  as  outlined  in  condition  3  of  Mr.  Harco  art's 
proposal :  "  Being  a  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  it  must  deal  only  with 
matters  which  concern  the  past  Conference  or  have  to  do  with  the  preparations  for 
the  approaching  one,  or  for  any  other  matters  which  seem  to  be  appropriate  questions 
between  both."  Now  take  the  important  matter  of  navigation  and  shipping,  which 
is  going  to  be  referred  to  at  this  Conference.  That  is  a  matter  which  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  most  of  the  oversea  Dominions  —certainly  it  is  to  Australia  and  to 
South  Africa,  and  to  New  Zealand,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  may  be 
important  to  Canada,  as  I  am  not  sufficiently  cognisant  of  the  position  there  to  even 
indirectly  suggest  whether  it  is  important  or  not  important  to  them ;  but  if  there 
had  been  such  a  committee  existing  betw  een  the  last  Imperial  Conference  and  the 
present  one,  I,  as  the  head  of  the  Administration  in  New  Zealand,  would  certainly 
have  been  in  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  with 
whoever  was  our  representative  upon  that  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  No.  3  of  Mi*.  Harcourt's  propo.sal,  in  order  to 
impress  from  time  to  time  upon  all  the  other  representatives  who  formed  that 
organisation  the  absolutely  extraordinary  position  A\liich  our  oversea  countries  are 
placed  in  in  connection  with  the  Suez  Canal,  and  I  would  have  asked  that  the  matter 
should  be  considered.  I  should  not  have  rested  content  to  allow  it  to  wait  in  order 
to  be  brought  up  again  in  four  years'  time.  If  we  do  not  arrive  at  a  decision  upon 
it  at  this  Conference  it  stands  over  until  the  next  if  you  negative  these  proposals, 
and  we  shall  be  in  the  position  of  going  away  leaving  this  very  important  matter 
in  abeyance  for  another  four  years.  That  is  why  I  say  tliat  upon  these  imiwrtant 
matters  which  are  vital  to  the  development  of  ovu  overseas  trade  and  vital  to  the 
people  of  our  respective  countries  w^e  ought  not  to  be  content  with  affirming 
resolutions  and  sending  some  of  them  on  to  sub-committees  to  deal  with,  because 
upon  their  reports  it  is  impossible  for  us,  within  the  limits  of  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Conference,  to  shape  them  into  anything  like  practical  fonn  upon  which  w^e 
can  unitedly,  in  our  respective  countries,  legislate.  Are  we  to  deliberately  contiiiue 
to  be  in  that  most  unsatisfactory  position  at  the  end  of  each  foui--yearly  period  ? 

I  know  the  British  Government  cannot  alter  the  Suez  Canal  dues  of  their  own 
act,  and  I  have  made  that  clear  whenever  I  have  spoken  upon  the  subject  anywhere. 
I  know  what  the  position  is  ;  but  still,  as  we  are  co-operating  with  the  liritish  Govern- 
ment in  trying  to  obtain  uniformity  and  trying  to  improve  the  position  of  the  oversea 
Dominions,  I  am  a  great  loeliever  in  pressing  for  a  change  in  the  undesirable 
position  of  things  in  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  so  important  to  our  people 
in  New  Zealand,  as  it  is  also  to  the  people  of  Australia.  It  is  so  important  to  us 
because  we  cannot  to  a  large  extent  make  use  of  that  canal  for  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  shipping,  on  account  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things 
existing  there,  and  our  people  look  iipon  it  as  a  gross  hardship.  I  say  upon  such  a 
matter,  if  there  had  been  machinery  in  existence  I  certainly,  as  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand,  would  have  asked  our  representative  here  to  have  had  a 
meeting  of  that  Committee  called  in  order  to  deal  with  that  matter  among  others. 
I  w^ould  also  from  time  to  time  have  urged  that  the  important  matter  which  Avas 
brought  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  other  day,  namely,  the  question 
of  double  taxation,  should  be  dealt  with.     That  is  a  matter  which  presses  upon  the 
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people  in  England  and  the   people  in   New   Zealand — one    man    paying    double 
taxation  on  the  one  income. 

For  instance,  a  Britisli  resident,  belonging  to  the  British  Empire,  may  have  to 
pay  double  taxation  upon  one  income  because  of  tlie  condition  of  the  laws  in  our 
country  and  in  this  country  and  in  the  other  Dominions  too.  There  is  no  doubt 
,  about  the  desirability  of  having  an  assimilation  of  taxation  if  such  a  thing  can  be 
brought  about.  That  is  a  matter  which  I,  as  the  Eepresentative  of  New  Zealand, 
brought  before  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  four  years  ago,  but  we  are 
to-day  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  we  were  in  then.  I  think  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  it  being  assented  to  now,  and  I  am  not  taking  exception  to  that — far 
from  it— but  it  is  a  point  which  crops  up  in  our  coimtry  repeatedly  in  the  case  of 
residents  from  Great  Britain  who  are  out  there.  I  wnni  to  be  in  a  ftosition  not  of 
imposing  an  impossible  duty  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being,  but  of 
doing  what  the  representatives  of  the  Homeland  and  of  New  Zealand  may  deem 
desirable,  meeting  in  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Secretary  of  State, 
tlie  Secretary  of  State  in  turn  informing  the  Governments  of  the  respective  oversea 
Dominions,  and  then  those  Governments,  as  an  outcome  of  the  discussion  which  had 
t<iken  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  with  their  representatives  upon  it, 
considering  the  whole  matter  and  saying  whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do 
anythuig,  without  waiting  for  another  four  years  to  pass  in  order  to  agree  to  some 
uniform  course. 

General  BOTHA :  What  I  cannot  follow  from  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  argument  is 
this :  Why  cannot  you  have  the  same  thing  done  now  without  that  Committee  ? 
Wliat  hinders  you  here  to-day  from  having  a  meeting  between  the  Government  here 
and  your  representative  in  this  country,  and  talking  the  matter  over  exactly  as  you 
want  to  talk  it  over  at  a  meeting  of  this  Committee  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  If  it  was  only  a  matter  affecting  South  Africa  or  New 
Zealand  by  themselves  as  oversea  Dominions,  I  admit  the  force  of  General  Botha's 
observation.  In  an  informal  consultation  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  and  the  High  Commissioner  upon  a  matter  which  is  pertinent  to  one  country 
alone,  you  can  have  a  settlement  which  is  satisfactory  to  that  country  and  to  the 
Home  Government ;  but  if  it  is  a  matter  which  is  of  importance  not  only  to  one 
oversea  Dominion  and  the  Home  Government,  but  of  equal  importance,  say,  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Newfoundland,  then  how  can  we 
individually  act  vipon  any  matter  upon  which  a  decision  is  not  arrived  at  which  is 
satisfactory  to  one  Dominion  only.  If  we  want  to  go  in  for  co-ordination  as  far  as 
our  laws  are  concerned  we  could  not  do  it  in  that  way. 

General  BOTHA :  But  the  Committee  which  has  been  proposed  is  purely 
advisory,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  of  greater  service  to  you  in  getting 
uniformity  than  the  present  machinery. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  There  is  no  machinery  now  at  all. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAPE:  Yes;  there  is  the  Secretariat  of  this 
Conference. 

Sir'  JOSEPH  WARD :  Take  the  case  of  death  duties,  which  is  another 
important  matter,  aiid  which  is  of  consequence  to  the  people  in  South  Africa,  in 
Canada,  in  New  Zealand,  hi  Australia,  and  also  in  England. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFP  :  It  does  affect  us  very  much. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  death  duties  or  not  in 
your  country. 
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Sir  D.  DB  VILLIERS  GRAAFF :  We  have  them  in  part  of  the  Dominion. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  How  can  it  be  expected  that  in  an  informal  way  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  conferring  with  the  High  Commissioner  of  your 
country  can  bring  about  anything  like  uniformity  without  legislation  ? 

Sir  D.  BE  VILLIERS  GRAAPF :  That  is  a  point  which  is  going  to  be 
discussed  further  on  some  later  day.     That  very  matter  is  on  the  Agenda. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  but  after  that  is  discussed,  in  my  judgment  little 
can  be  done,  knowing  as  I  do  tlie  intricacy  and  the  difficulties  and  the  complexity  of 
the  position  fi«oni  the  standpoint  of  individuals  in  our  respective  countries,  the  whole 
matter  being  made  perhaps  more  difficult  by  one  trying  to  co-ordinate  between  the 
old  country  and  the  newer  countries.  So  that  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  have  anytliing 
in  the  shape  of  matter  ripe  for  legislation  in  any  of  our  countries  without  the  details 
being  fully  gone  into  here  in  London.  Who  is  going  to  do  it  ?  You  have  no  piece 
of  machinery  in  existence  to-day  that  can  touch  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  it 
is  only  such  matters  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  tlie  proposed  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Imperial  Conference  as  are  i-eferred  to  it  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Imperial  Conference.  So  at  the  very  inception  of  a  proposal  of  this  kind  any 
one  representative  from  any  one  of  the  countries  can  stop  the  reference  to  the 
Committee,  and  stop  the  considerati6n  of  it.  You  can  make  it  a  condition  that  it 
should  be  so.  Therefore  if  there  is  any  point  -in  the  suggestion  that  there  might 
be  some  interference  with  the  administration  of  the  respective  Dominions  by  the 
constitution  of  such  a  Standing  Committee,  Avhich  I  myself  cannot  see,  it  is  met  by 
that  part  of  the  proposal  to  which  I  have  inferred. 

General  BOTHA :  Cannot  such  a  thing  as  that  be  settled  by  a  subsidiary 
conference  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  With  regard  to  wliat  has  been  said  about  a  subsidiary 
conference,  I  may  say  I  have  listened  to  the  remarks  made  by  Sir  Edward  Moriis 
with  a  very  great  deal  of  attention.  In  practice  what  is  the  fact  ?  Sir  Edward 
Morris  can  arrive  in  England  from  his  country  within  10  days.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  question  which  had  been  troul)ling  his  country  for  years  was  not  settled  until 
quite  recently,  when  he  found .  it  necessary  to  visit  England  a  year  ago  ;  and  to  his 
credit  and  to  the  credit  of  the  British  Government  a  settlement  was  arrived  at  on 
that  important  matter.  On  the  other  hand  a  representative  of  New  Zealand  or  of 
Australia  wanting  to  come  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  could  not 
leave  their  respective  places  with  any  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  out  anything 
except  by  providing  for  an  absence  of  about  six  months — in  practice  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  it  with  such  a  lapse  of  time. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  The  voyage  takes  at  least  three  months. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Canada  is  in  the  same  happy  position  as  NeAvfoundland 
— it  is  within  a  week  of  England.  Soutli  Africa  is  in  an  equally  happy  position, 
because  it  is  within  a  14  days'  journey  of  England. 

,"      General  BOTHA:  No,  17  days. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  The  journey  is  going  to  be  shortened. 

General  BOTHA :  Perhaps  the  joui-ney  to  New  Zealand  will  be  also. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  We  are  only  in  tlie  i)osition  of  being  able  to  get  here 
now  every  four  yeai-s.  Even  for  the  Imperial  Conference  every  four  years  it 
is  very  difficult  for  the  Ministerial  representati\es  to  come  over  here  from   our 
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country.  In  the  interval  between  the  meetings  of  the  Imperial  Conference  the 
practical  work  we  want  to  see  threshed  out  may  never  arrive  on  the  Statute  Book.  We 
want  to  see  an  opportunity  given  for  the  necessary  details  to  Ixj  threshed  out  and 
discussed  hy  someone  representing  our  countries  in  touch  with  the  administration,  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  advised  with  the  view  of  uniformity  being  agreed 
to,  and  then,  in  turn,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  inform  the  oversea 
Dominions,  and  each  of  the  oversea  Dominions  will  still  hold  its  power  and  right  to 
say  aye  or  no  to  any  proposal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  were  not  in  that  position 
how  could  we  expect  to  be  able  to  make  an  attempt  to  legislate  upon  mattera  which 
are  of  considerable  importance  to  the  whole  of  us,  leading  in  the  direction  of 
uniformity  ? 

When  we  go  away  from  this  Conference  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  most 
brilliant  man  you  could  find  in  any  of  our  countries  could  not  be  asked  to  put 
into  shape  legislation  for  circulating,  amongst  the  different  countries  we  represent, 
with  any  hope  of  having  that  legislation  put  upon  the  Statute  Book  without  all  the 
details  l)eing  threshed  out  by  some  important  committee  beforehand.  We  ought  to 
have  skeleton  legislation  of  that  sort  fashioned  into  a  concrete  piece  of  work  in  order 
to  do  what  is  required  for  all  the  Dominions,  and  that  is  why  I  hold  very  strong 
views  about  the  absence  of  machinery  for  the  piu-pose.  I  am  not  saying  this  because 
the  work  at  present  is  not  well  done  by  the  Secretariat,  or  that  the  best  and  closest 
attention  is  not  given  to  the  oversea  Dominions  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  by  the  Department,  l)ecause  it  is.  I  am  not  putting  it  forward  because 
of  any  supposition  of  that  kind,  but  I  know  there  is  no  machinery  in  operation  that 
is  going  to  help  New  Zealand  or  the  Government  of  Australia,  or,  in  my  opinion, 
the  other  Governments,  to  carry  on  tliis  ^^'ork  which  we  come  here  to  promote  to  a 
point  at  which  we  can  take  it  up  intelligently  four  years  hence  and  have  it  pushed 
forward  with  a  view  to  legislation. 

One  of  the  arguments  of  Sir  Edward  Morris  I  most  heartily  endorse.  He  argued 
that  only  important  constitutional  questions  could  probably  be  settled  under  existing 
conditions  as  far  as  a  resolution  of  this  Conference  is  concerned.  That  is  my  opinion 
also.  I  agree  with  Sir  Edwai-d  Morris  that  that  is  the  case,  except  in  regard  to 
matters  of  detail  work  required  for  carrying  on  the  decisions  of  the  Conference.  I 
stated  distinctly,  when  I  was  dealing  with  the  proposition  with  regard  to  an  Imperial 
Council,  that  in  the  absence  of  some  such  machinery,  or  some  such  organisation, 
there  was,  in  my  opinion,  no  machinery  in  existence  at  present  that  can  do  other 
than  he  has  said.  I  concur  in  that ;  and  the  difficulty  presents  itself  to  us  all  the 
time.  General  Botha  says  be  wants  closer  union,  and  I  know  he  does,  and  I  agree 
with  him.  He  says  he  wants  a  Minister  to  represent  his  country  vipon  the  Con- 
ference. I  agree  also.  If  so,  why  should  he  or  I  object  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people  through  the  Governments  giving  effect  to  what  is  unanimously  referred 
to  such  a  committee  by  the  Imperial  Conference  ? 

The  Dominion  Governments  through  their  Ministers  come  here  every  four  years. 
Logically,  this  takes  him  and  me  back  to  this  position :  after  all,  the  repi'esentatives 
of  the  people,  through  their  Governments,  are  to  be  upon  the  Committee,  whei-e 
they  will  be  in  a  minority  and  not  in  a  majority,  according  to  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  Secretary  of  State's  memorandum,  Avhich  provides  for  the  permanent  officials 
connected  with  the  different  Departments  here  being  upon  it.  Then  where  is  the 
fear  of  a  committee  of  this  kind  being,  in  some  incipient  way,  a  precedent  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  Council.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  that  other  proposal 
is  ever  to  be  given  practical  effect  to,  A\hich  I  lielieve  it  will  be,  it  can  only  be  done 
by  the'  public  of  our  respective  countries  supporting  it ;  and  it  cannot  be  anticipated 
or  prejudiced  by  anything  which  we  are  doing  here.  Nothing  is  proposed  here  but 
advisory  power  being  given  to  such  a  Committee.  Nothing  is  given  to  it  in  the  shape 
of  initiative  in  any  way,  and  the  Committee  will  have  no  power  of  action.  All  the 
power  rests  entirely  with  the  Governments  represented  at  this  Imperial  Conference. 

I  should  exceedingly  regret  anything  being  done  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  which 
would  prevent  a  bridge  being  formed  between  one  Conference  and  the  next.  I  say 
that  with  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  and  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  prevent  it  under  the  existing   system,  which   means   doing 
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comparatively  nothing  betv'een  the  Conferences  upon  material  points  which  we,  hy 
our  action  here,  say  ought  to  be  put  in  a  position  for  mutual  effort  in  order  to  gain 
such  imiformity  as  we  can  in  the  general  interests  of  the  people  of  the  different 
countries  we  represent.  As  far  as  my  judgment  is  concerned,  I  think  Sir  Edward 
Morris  is  perfectly  right  in  the  summing  up  which  he  gave  from  a  different  stand- 
point to  the  way  in  which  I  am  stating  it  now.  If  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  position, 
through  the  absence  of  machinery,  of  not  being  able  to  give  effect  to  a  number  of 
proposals  upon  the  agenda  (some  of  which  are  sure  to  be  assented  to  and  some  of 
which  have  already  l)een  assented  to),  what  is  going  to  be  the  use  of  an  Imperial 
Conference  at  all  F  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  could  with  equal  advantage  meet  here  at 
a  greater  interval  than  four  years,  and  limit  the  whole  operations  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  to  one  or  two  or  three  overriding  matters  and  devote  ourselves  to  the 
discussion  of  those  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  decision  concerning  them. 

If  we  had  such  a  proposed  Committee  we  could  refer  to  it  all  these  matters  and 
give  the  Committee  no  power  of  voicing  the  vicAvs  of  our  Governments,  but  simply 
power  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  would,  as  suggested  in  the  memorandum, 
refer  the  matter  to  the  different  Governments  for  their  consideration.  If  we  were 
not  going  to  have  some  practical  work  upon  those  lines  it  would  be  far  better,  instead 
of  having  an  agenda  paper  containing  matters  of  material  consequence  to  our  people, 
to  say  that  certain  things  are  not  to  be  brought  up  here  at  all,  because  I,  for  one,  have 
the  strongest  objection  to  coming  here  and  taking  part  in  a  discussion  in  connection 
with  important  matters  and  then  having  them,  through  the  absence  of  machinery  put 
aside  for  four  years,  and  brought  vip  again  in  just  the  same  position  for  consideration 
when  we  come  Imck  four  years  afterwards.  A  number  of  matters  on  this  present 
agenda  paper  Avere  dealt  with  four  years  ago,  and  we  are  in  exactly  the  same  position 
now  and  shall  be  in  the  same  position  four  years  hence  if  we  provide  no  machinery 
now  when  we  come  then  to  consider  them. 

If  our  policy  is  to  be  one  of  inanition,  doing  nothing  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  machinery  regarding  these  matters,  I  think  the  sooner  we  make  up  our 
minds  that  it  is  so  the  better,  and  then  we  can  apply  ourselves  to  the  things  that  we 
can  deal  with  in  our  Parliaments,  or  as  matters  of  policy  with  respect  to  portions  of 
the  Empire.  I  do  not  Mant  in  the  slightest  degree  to  pi-ess  upon  the  Conference 
proposals  that  are  not  unanimously  agreed  to.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Conference  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Harcourt's  amended  proposal,  which  was  a  suggestion 
coming  out  from  a  proposition  I  gave  notice  of.  I  have  not  the  slightest  desu-e  to 
put  any  one  member  of  the  Conference  in  the  position  of  doing  anything  but  express 
his  opinion  of  the  proposal.  Personally,  I  think  it  could  be  fashioned  into  a  useful 
form,  and  would  help  to  make  this  Imperial  Conference  certainly  much  more  potent 
for  good  for  all  parts  of  our  Dominions  than  it  is  under  the  existing  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  only  one  word  or  two  to  say.  First,  in  answer  to 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  s  observations  I  should  like  to  put  in  a  caveat  against  the  idea  that 
certain  portions  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  have  been  referred  to  committees 
owing  to  want  of  time.  I  really  do  not  think  such  references  arise  from  want  of 
time,  because  the  Conference  has  been  extremely  generous  in  the  time  it  is  willing  to 
give  to  the  discussions.  We  have  found  it  willing  to  sit  in  the  afternoon  of  any  day 
when  it  was  necessary,  I  think  these  particular  questions  have  been  selected  for 
committee  work  and  for  individual  consultation,  partly  on  account  of  their  being  very 
complex  and  technical  matters,  and  partly  because  in  some  cases  they  affect  only  a 
single  Dominion,  so  that  a  discvission  between  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  State  and  the  representatives  of  a  particular  Dominion  really  attains,  or  is  likely 
to  attain,  more  solid  resvdts  than  a  loose  discussion  of  very  technical  subjects  round 
the  table. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAEI) :  That  is  not  what  I  meant  by  what  I  said.  I  agree  with 
the  view  you  express,  but  that  does  not  get  over  the  diflBculty  that  I  have  pointed  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  will  undertake  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  to  the  Conference 
to  give  effect  between  now  and  tlie   next  Conference — or  as  long  as  I  am  at  the 
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Colonial  Office— to  all  agreed  questions  which  may  be  decided  upon  by  the 
Conference  or  by  any  of  its  committees.  Where,  of  course,  there  is  acute 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Dominions  as  to  any  proposed  settlement,  I  am 
only  human,  and  until  I  get  an  agreement  I  cannot  carry  it  out;  but  so  far  a*i  I  can 
get  any  agreement  at  the  Conference,  or  at  any  Committee  of  the  Conference,  on 
any  question  raised,  I  can  pledge  the  Conference  tbat  T  will  see  it  carried  out  through 
the  Secretariat  and  in  communication  with  the  Dominion  Governments. 

Mr.  BATCHELOll :  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  has  been  any  effect  yet 
given  to  the  unanimous  resolutions  of  the  Conference  at  different  times  ?  Has  any 
resolution  ever  resulted  in  any  legislation  ?  Has  anything  happened  as  a  result  of  a 
unanimous  resolution  of  this  Conference  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  The  sort  of  thing  I  refer  to  is  this.  In  1902,  I  think, 
the  advantages  of  naturalisation  and  uniformity  in  certain  respects  in  regard  to 
naturalisation  were  discussed.  In  1907  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  There  was 
no  kind  of  machinery  by  Avhich  that  matter  could  be  discussed  between  one 
Dominion  and  another,  and  in  the  result  nothing  happened,  I  believe  ? 

Su*  WILFRID  LAURIER:  It  is  a  matter  for  legislation,  and  not  for 
resolution. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  There  was  a  Bill  prepared  and  submitted  to  all  the  self- 
governing  Dominions,  and  observations  were  called  for  on  that  Bill.  There  was  no 
opportunity  at  all  for  consultation  in  any  way  between  the  Dominions,  and,  I  think 
Avholly  as  the  result  of  misunderstanding  of  some  of  the  objections  raised,  nothing 
at  all  has  been  done  with  regard  to  it.  Has  anything  l)een  done  in  the  case  of  any 
other  of  the  resolutions  which  have  been  come  to  by  the  Conference'-  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  the  resolution  about  naturalisation  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  what  are  called  agreed  resolutions.  A  perfectly 
general  resolution  on  naturalisation  was  agreed  at  a  previous  Conference,  but  the 
moment  the  individual  Dominions  were  consulted!  the  most  acute  differences 
manifested  themselves.  I  have  been  labouring  at  it  myself  for  six  months,  and  my 
predecessors  ha\e  labou^red  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  it  has  been  absolutely 
impossible  to  come  to  agreement. 

Su-  JOSEPH  WARD  :  That  is  exactly  what  I  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  has  been  absolutely  impossible  to  get  any  unanimity  at 
all  on  the  question  of  naturalisation. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  It  is  due,  I  tliink,  to  the  want  of  machinery  on  the  point. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  complete  absence  of  being 
able  to  go  into  the  details  required  as  a  precedent  to  combined  action  by  the  oversea 
coiuitries.  ,  Without  such  details  legislation  cannot  be  expected.  We  cannot  agree 
upon  uniformity  once  we  get  away  from  here. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  The  question  of  naturalisation  being  complicated 
by  the  question  of  colour,  the  Conference  cannot  carry  on  upon  details  when  they  are 
jiot  agreed  upon  principles. 

•  See  [Cd.  5273].  t  See  [Cd.  5273],  pp.  138-157. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  In  my  statement  about  delays  I  should  like  to  make  it 
quite  clear  thai  I  was  not  in  any  way  intending  to  reflect  upon  the  procedure  of  this 
Conference.  On  the  contrary,  I  recognise  that  under  the  existing  system  it  is  the 
only  sensible  procedure  that  could  be  adopted.  What  I  was  endeavouring  to  make 
clear,  and  which  I  evidently  failed  to  do,  was,  that  M'hen  those  Committees  report  to 
this  Conference  on  the  detail  Avork  required  on  each  matter  we  send  to  them,  the 
Imperial  Conference  could  take  up  that  work  to  see  what  is  I'equired  to  be  done  by 
the  respective  Governments.  I  fully  recognise  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  uniformity 
in  relation  to  naturalisation  when  you  have  the  colour  question,  Avhicli  in  my  opinion 
in  our  respective  countries  make  it  almost  impossible  to  have  uniformity  in  sucli  law ; 
but  if  we  had  a  committee  sitting  here  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Government  of  Canada,  and  the  Government  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Government 
of  Australia  would  have  sent  their  views  on  the  subject  to  their  representative.  We 
each  should  have  seen  the  views  of  the  other,  and  might  be  enabled  to  have  some 
elastic  system  put  into  operation  upon  which  we  could  all  legislate.  What  is  the 
use,  after  we  all  get  back  to  our  respective  countries,  for  the  New  Zealand 
Government  to  sit  down  and  suggest  some  line  of  procedure  by  way  of  a  Bill  on 
which  they  want  the  consideration  of  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  We  do  not  know  the  position  in  other  countries  on  this 
question. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Naturalisation  is  a  matter  we  are  going  to  take  on  Tuesday 
next  when  the  Home  Secretary  will  be  here,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  strike  out 
some  line  of  agreement — not  of  vmiformity,  because  I  am  hopeless  of  that. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  You  cannot  get  uniformity,  but  you  might  get  similarity. 

General  BOTHA  :  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  do  not  like  this  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  withdrawn  my  proposjil 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  And  I  withdraw  mine 

General  BOTHA:  I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
consult  from  time  to  time  the  High  Commissioners,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  after 
Avhat  the  Chairman  has  stated  to-day  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  that  will  be  done  in 
future.  With  regard  to  anything  that  takes  place  here,  I  think  when  we  pass  a 
resolution  there  is  no  better  machinery,  because  you  have  the  Dominion  machinery 
to  assist  you  in  carrying  out  whatever  happened  here.  If  we  cannot  get  a  resolution 
about  any  particular  matter  passed  at  this  Confei-ence  no  committee  appointed  by  us 
outside  this  Conference  will  be  of  any  value  in  bringing  about  uniformity  on  that 
subject. 

Mr,  BATCHELOR :  But  if  you  have  it  you  can  get  it. 

General  BOTHA  :  If  we  have  it  we  can  get  it  without  any  committee.  I  voted 
for  that  Naturalisation  Resolution,  and  after  studying  the  whole  ([uestion  it  was 
laid  Ijefore  my  Government,  and  we  unanimously  decided  against  it,  and  informed 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  that  effect.  If,  in  the  meantime,  we  had  had  a  committee 
here,  could  they,  by  their  decision,  bind  me  and  my  Government  out  in  South  Africa 
on  this  question  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Certainly  not. 

General  BOTHA  :  Certainly  not.  Therefore  what  is  the  need  of  this  Committee  ? 
After  all  it  is  the  Governments  that  are  responsible  in  the  Dominions  to  pass 
legislation,  and  we  piust  look  to  the  Governments  to  support  us,  and  not  the 
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Committee  which  is  sitting  here.  No  Dominion  will  stand  heing  ruled  by  any 
committee  or  being  interfered  with  by  any  committee  sitting  over  liere.  Tliat  is  my 
point.     I  want  the  Dominions  to  be  consulted,  not  the  committees. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  So  do  I ;  that  is  what  the  proposal  says. 

General  BOTHA :  We  meet  here  as  Prime  Ministers  and  as  Ministers  responsible 
for  large  portions  of  the  British  Empire.  Sentiment  and  mutual  interest  bring  us 
here  together.  Now  it  is  sought  to  create  committees.  In  creating  these  committees 
we  might  take  a  false  step  which  might  lead  rather  to  breaking  down  than  to 
building  up  the  Empire,  and  therefore,  I  say,  we  must  hasten  slowly,  [f  we 
want  to  build  up,  and  to  remain  builders  up  of  the  Empii-e,  we  nmst  not  take 
hasty  steps.  We  meet  here  and  come  together,  not  only  to  pass  resolutions  on 
small  and  minor  tilings,  bvit  to  discuss  the  more  important  work  relating  to  the 
British  Empire.  We  have  now  seen  what  lias  happened.  The  British  Government 
has  wow  taken  the  Prime  Ministers  into  their  confidence  fully  on  all  sulijects,  and 
I  say  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Along  those  lines  we  can  build  it 
up ;  but  if  the  British  Government  must  consult  a  Committee  of  officials  here 
on  those  things,  how  will  it  help  us  ?  Must  those  things  also  be  discussed 
with  that  Committee  ?  No.  Therefore,  I  say  let  us  stick  to  the  work  as  we 
have  gone  on.  It  is  slow  work,  but  it  is  sure  work.  Let  us  go  slowly  and 
we  will  build  up  better  than  otherwise.  I  cannot  for  one  moment  see  in 
what  this  Committee,  or  how  this  Committee,  is  going  to  assist  us.  It  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  create  bodies ;  liut  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  a  practical  body 
it  becomes  a  nuisance  afterwards  and  then  difficult  to  do  away  with.  If  it  is  not 
practical  it  becomes  a  complete  failure,  and  by  that  time  it  has  perhaps  done  such 
a  lot  of  harm  that  it  will  injm-e  the  cause  of  the  Conference  entu-ely.  Therefore 
I  sincerely  hope  my  friend.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  will  understand  that  I  do  not  take 
a  hostile  attitude  towards  him,  but  it  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  only  differ  from 
him  on  the  method  and  I  think  our  ideal  is  the  same— he  wants  it  done  through  a 
committee,  while  I  cannot  see  how  this  Committee  is  going  to  assist  us. 

Su-  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  difference  between  General  Botha  and  myself  upon 
the  question  of  the  Committee  is  that  if  the  Committee  had  the  power  of  decision, 
which  he  appears  to  think  it  b^as,  I  would  be  with  him  up  to  the  hilt.  This  proposed 
Committee  has  no  power  of  decision,  but  only  the  power  of  preparing  preliminaries 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  matter  by  him  being  referred 
to  our  respective  Governments,  and  we  accepting  it  or  rejecting  it  as  we  think  best. 

Mr.  BATCHELOB  :  Like  the  matters  dealt  with  by  the  Secretariat. 

r 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAllD:  My  opinion  is  that  in  the  four  years  between  the 
Conferences  the  Secretariat  cannot  do  much  unless  there  is  some  machinery  for 
carrying  on  tlie  work  of  the  Conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  this  has  been  a  useful  and  informative  discussion 
Avhicli  we  have  had  upon  the  subject.  I  have  no  motion  to  withdraw,  l)ecause  I  did 
not  move  one,  but  I  understand  Sir  Joseph  Ward  does  not  now  wish  to  press  his 
resolution  after  the  discussion  that  we  have  had. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Perhaps,  however,  the  memorandum  which  I  have  circulated 
had  better  go  on  record. 

E     ;i34(J.  O 
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"  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  matters  relating  to  self-governing  Dominions, 
as  well  as  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  be  placed  directly 
under  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

General  BOTHA :  The  resolution  of  the  Government  of  South  Africa  is 
withdrawn  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  After  what  the  Prime  Minister  said  the  other  day  about  it 
being  impossible  for  him  to  accede  to  it,  you  would  like  to  Avitlidraw  your  resolution  ? 

General  BOTHA:  Yes. 

Interchange  of  Civil  Servants. 

"  That  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  also  of  the 
Crovemments  of  the  Overseas  Dominions,  that  an  interchange  of  selected  officers 
of  the  respective  Civil  Services  should  take  place  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view 
to  the  acquirement  of  better  knowledge  for  both  services  with  regard  to  questions 
that  may  arise  aflFecting  the  respective  Governments." 

The  CHAIRMAN :  We  will  take  now  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  as  to  the  interchange  of  civil  servants. 

Su-  JOSEPH  WARD  :  In  submitting  this  resolution  I  would  like  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  have,  as  far  as  the  oversea  Dominions  are 
concerned,  a  system  of  interchange  of  civil  servants  similar  to  Avhat  has  lieen 
established  in  connection  with  the  defence  system  of  the  Empire.  I  l)elieve  it  would 
work  out  in  all  our  countries  very  well  indeed.  I  think  a  knowledge  by  some  oC  the 
important  oflRces  in  the  Old  World  oi  the  matters  in  operation  in  the  New  World, 
and  in  tiu-n  a  knoA\'ledge  by  men  in  the  oversea  countries  of  the  system  tliat  is  in 
operation  in  the  Old  World,  would  be  invaluable  for  the  respective  Administrations, 
and  the  permanent  executive  officers,  the  heads  of  departments,  would  find  in  many 
ways  great  value  as  an  outcome  of  such  an  interchange  upon  lines  somewliat  similar 
— though  I  do  not  pin  myself  to  exact  details — to  wliat  I  suggest  here.  I  think  it 
would  be  of  very  great  importance  if  some  Treasury  officers  from  our  country  could 
exchange  for  a  few  months  with  a  Treasury  officer  in  England,  eacli  country  paying 
the  expenses  of  its  own  officers  so  as  not  to  have  any  charge  put  upon  the  other 
country.  So  in  connection  with  the  various  other  Services  in  our  countries,  I  believe 
if  we  could  have  an  interchange,  not  for  long  periods  but  for  short  periods,  of 
executive  officers  from  time  to  time,  it  might  be  desirable  and  might  act  in  the 
direction  of  smoother  working  of  the  machinery  of  Government  of  our  respective 
countries,  and  certainly  would,  with  regard  to  (luestions  Avhich  crop  up  froiu  time 
to  time,  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  oversea  coimtries. 

I  have  had  a  fairly  long  experience  of  ministerial  life,  and  I  know  tliat  many 
matters  have  cropped  up  where  a  little  knowledge  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officers 
in  our  country  would  have  avoided  delay,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  have  saved  not 
the  best  decision  being  arrived  at  as  far  as  concerns  the  countries  over  the  seas.  An 
interchange  has  been  arranged  upon  quite  good  lines  in  connection  with  defence 
matters  as  between  the  Home  Government  and  the  oversea  Governments,  and  has, 
in  my  opinion,  done  an  immense  amoimt  of  good  already ;  it  has  caused  a  number 
of  men  to  l)elieve  that  they  are  getting  the  benefit  of  the  system  which  has  been 
brought  into  existence  in  this  Old  Country  together  witlx  the  great  experience  of 
tlie  men  mIio  liave  been  at  the  heml  of  the  armed  forces  here.  Speaking  for  New 
Zealand  I  know  it  gives  tlie  very  greatest  confidence  and  satisfaction  indeed.  In 
my  opinion,  if  the  respective  Governments  from  time  to  time  desire  to  give  effect 
to  an  interchange  of  civil  servants  upon  the  lines  I  haAe  indicated  I  lielieve  in 
the  vai-ious  departments  it  would  have  an  equally  good  effect,  and  would  certainly 
be  very  u.seful  for  administration  purposes. 
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Mr.    BATCHELOR :    You    mean    an    exchange    of    officers    in    the    Public 

Services  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  the  Public  Services. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  entirely  sympathise  with  Sir  Joseph  "Ward's  wish — I  will 
not  use  the  word  "  interchange  " — for  greater  knowledge  of  administration  work  at 
home  by  the  Dominions,  and  in  the  Dominions  by  ovn-  own  services.  There  are  very 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  a  formal  interchange— difficulties  as  to  pension, 
salary,  status,  and  other  things,  would  arise  — but  I  think  we  may  be  able  tx)  overcome 
the  occasional  ignorance  of  one  another's  attaii-s  by  doing  something  not  so  formal  as 
an  actual  interchange.  For  instance,  if  there  were  an  interchange  between  the  Post 
Office  in  Australia  and  the  Post  Office  in  Tjondon  there  woidd  be  likely  to  be  little 
gain  to  either.  We,  with  a  very  large  population  greatly  concentrated,  have 
necessarily  a  totally  different  postal  service  to  that  of  Australia.  We  can  learn 
probably  nothing  from  Avistralia ;  nor  could  Australia  learn  anything  useful  from  us 
in  such  a  matter  as  that.  But  I  should  bo  very  happy  to  arrange — I  have  authority 
for  saying  that  I  could  aiTange — with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  Departments  of 
the  British  Government,  that  if  representatives  were  sent  over  from  the  Dominions 
and  Avere  attached  for  a  time  to  your  High  Commissioners'  Offices,  they  could  be 
given  full  facilities  to  be  taken  into  any  Department  they  wished  to  see,  and  given 
two  or  three  months'  work  in  one  or  even  more  Departments.  I  would  make 
individual  arrangements  which  I  think  would  be  far  better  than  allocating  an 
individual  say  for  a  whole  year  to  a  single  Department  which  might  not  lie  of  the 
slightest  use  to  him  on  his  retvirn. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  what  we  should  do  ourselves  in  keeping  our  staff 
Ijetter  informed  as  to  life  and  policy  in  the  Dominions.  It  is  not  now  a  question  of 
the  administration  work  in  the  Dominions  for  guiding  better  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  home.  What  comes  before  him  in  regard  to  the  Dominions  are  as  a  rule  questions 
of  high  policy,  and  not  of  internal  atlministration,  which  is  your  own  affair.  I  have 
made  special  efforts — and  my  predecessors  have  too — in  order  that  the  staff  of  the 
Colonial  Office  shall  by  degrees  acquire  greater  knowledge  at  fii'st  hand  of  the 
general  work  of  government  in  the  Dominions.  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  belongs  to  the 
staff  of  the  Colonial  Office,  is  now  serving  with  Lord  Grey  in  Canada,  and  he  was 
previously  with  Lord  Selborne  in  South  Africa ;  he  will  return  to  the  Colonial  Office 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  system  of  government  in  both  those  Dominions. 
Mr.  Griffin,  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Office,  is  now  serving  with  Lord  Gladstone 
in  South  Africa,  specially  for  the  work  of  the  Protectorates.  I  am  just  releasing 
Mr.  Vernon,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  to  go  with  Lord  Denman  to  Australia,  as  his 
secretary.  All  this  is  primarily,  or  partly,  for  the  assistance  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  attached,  but  largely  in  order  that  we  shall  have  the  value  of  their 
knowledge  when  they  return  to  the  Colonial  Office  after  having  done  two  or  three 
years'  service,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

I  need  only  further  allude  to  the  visit  paid  by  Mr.  Just  to  Canada  and  previously 
to  South  Africa,  and  the  visit  paid  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Those  arc  all  examples  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  keep 
permanent  civil  servants  here  in  touch  with  the  actual  work  of  the  Dominions,  and 
to  get  detailed  knowledge  of  general  policy  though  not  of  actual  administration.  If 
there  are  any  other  ways  which  can  be  suggested  in  Avhich  we  can  enlarge  that 
knowledge,  and  especially  any  method  by  Avhich  we  can  affoi'd  facilities  to  any  of 
your  public  servants  or  permanent  officials  to  acquire  knowledge  of  any  of  our 
Departments  here,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  carry  them  out.  I  merely  suggest  to  you 
that  the  best  method  of  doing  it  is  not  to  try  and  effect  a  exchange,  which  would  be 
difficult,  but  rather  to  attach  a  man  to  your  High  Commissioner's  office  and  let  me 
secure  facihties  for  his  entrance  to  any  Department. 

Su-  WILFRID  LAURIER :  The  idea  involved  in  the  proposal  of  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  seems  to  me  a  most  excellent  one,  and,  for  my  part,  I  absolutely  approve  of  it. 
It  might  perhaps  be  improved  in  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  applied,  but  as 
far  as  the  idea  itself  is  concerned  I  heartily  agree  with  Sir  Joseph  Ward. 

0  2 
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Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  I  do  not  think  anything  further  than  has  heen  outlined  by 
Mr.  Harcourt  is  practicable,  or  could  \ie  of  very  much  advantage.  I  think  tliat 
covers  pretty  well  all  the  kind  of  interchange  that  would  be  of  service  at  the  present 
time.  With  i-egard  to  my  own  Department,  we  have  an  exchange  of  officers  between 
the  High  Commissioner's  office  and  the  Department  in  order  to  keep  them  properly 
in  touch.  If,  at  the  .same  time,  facilities  are  given  so  that  anyone  who  is  attached  to 
the  High  Commissioner's  office  may  serve  or  see  everything  in  any  of  tlie  Home 
"Departments,  I  do  not  think  anything  further  could  be  done,  because  I  think  that 
would  meet  all  that  Sir  Joseph  Ward  desires. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  will  insert  the  word  "  visits "  instead  of  "  an  inter- 
change." 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Such  visits  are  wholly  desirable. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  You  think  that  would  meet  the  point  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  I  think  so. 

General  BOTHA  :  Yes,  I  agree  with  it  now  as  amended. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  I  entirely  agree  with  it  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  suggest  leaving  out  the  words  "  that  may  arise "  in  the 
last  line,  and  let  it  read  "  with  regard  to  questions  affecting  the  respective 
Governments  " — I  think  that  is  better  wording. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  concur. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Then  I  may  take  it  tbat  this  resolution  is  unanimously 
agreed  to,  with  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  amendment. 

[Agreed.] 

The  CHAIRMAN:  That  closes  our'  business  for  to-day.  To-morrow  the 
question  of  emigration  is  to  be  dealt  with,  and  Mr.  John  Burns  will  attend  and  speak 
to  the  Conference  on  the  subject. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 


SIXTH   DAY. 


Friday,  9th  June  1911. 
The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Poreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Honourable  L;  HARCOURT,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies  (in  the  Chair). 
The  Right  Honourable  John  Burns,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Local  Government 

Board. 
Ccmada. 

The  Right   Honourable   Sir  Wilfrid   Latjrier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodetjr,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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Australia. 

The  Honourable  A.  Fishek,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  Batchblor,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
The  Honourable  G.  P.  Pearce,  Minister  of  Defence. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable    Sir   Joseph    G.    Ward,    K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  Honourable  J.  G.   Findlay,  K.C,  LL.D.,  Attorney-Gteneral  and  Minister 
of  .Justice. 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  Honourable  F.  S.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Honourable   Sir  David  de   Villiers  Graaff,   Bart.,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

Neiofonndland. 

The  Honoiu-able  Sir  E.  P.  Morris,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  Watson,  Colonial  Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Senior  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Keith,  D.C.L.,  Junior  Assistant  Secretary. 

There  were  also  present  : 

Lord  Lucas,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ; 

-     J.  H.    Lewis,    Esq.,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the    Local  Government 
Board ; 

Sir    Francis    Hopwood,   G.C.M.G.,   K.C.B.,   Permanent   Under    Secretary    of 
State  for  the  Colonies ; 

Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of    State  for  the 
Colonies ; 

Mr.  H.  Lambert,  C.B.,  Colonial  Office; 

Mr.    F.    G.    A.    Butleu,    Chairman    of    the    Managing    Committee     of    the 
Emigrants'  Information  Office ; 

Mr.   Atlee   a.    Hunt,    C.M.G.,    Secretary    to    the    Department   of    External 
Affairs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia ; 

Mr.  J.  R.  Leisk,  Secretai-y  for  l^'inance.  Union  of  South  Africa ;  and 

Private  Secretaries  to  Members  of  the  Conference. 
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Emigration. 

"  That  the  Resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1907,  which  was  in  the  following  terms, 
be  re-affirmed : — 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  British  emigrants  to  proceed  to  British  Colonies 
rather  than  foreign  countries." 

"  That  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  co-operate  with  any  Colonies 
desiring  immigrants  in  assisting  suitable  persons  to  emigrate." 

"That  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  be  requested  to  nominate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dominions  to  the  Committee  of  the  Emigrants'  Information 
Office." 

Mr.  FISHEll :  I  have  formally  to  move  tlie  resolution,  and  Mr.  Batchelor  will 
speak  to  it. 

Mr.  BATCHELOU :  The  resolution  asks  the  Conference  to  re-afiirm  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Conference  of  1907,  which  was  in  the  following  terms :  — "  That  it  is 
desirable  to  encourage  British  emigrants  to  proceed  to  Britisli  Colonies  rather  than 
foreign  countries ;  that  the  Imperial  Government  he  requested  to  co-operate  with  any 
Colonies  desiring  immigrants  in  assisting  suital)le  persons  to  emigrate  " — and  then  in 
atldition  Ave  propose  to  add  :  "  That  the  Seci'etary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  be 
requested  to  nominate  representatives  of  the  Dominions  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Emigrants' Information  Office."  Of  course  every  member  of  the  Conference  Avill,  I 
think,  agree  without  any  discussion  that  it  is  desiralile  that  the  encouragement  of 
emigration  within  the  Empire  sliould  be  the  duty  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  We 
are  drawing  upon  the  Mother  Country  for  the  supply  of  our  population,  and  so  are 
other  nations.  The  United  States,  of  the  foreign  countries,  is  the  one  nation  that  is 
drawing  any  considerable  population  from  the  United  Kingdom.  We  feel  that  the 
Mother  Country  will  not  be  able  permanently,  for  all  time,  to  supply  us  witli  the 
very  large  percentage  of  emigrants  it  is  doing  to-day — I  am  speaking  generally,  and 
not  as  to  Australia  alone — and  Ave  feel  specially  anxious  that  as  large  a  number  of 
those  who  do  depart  from  the  United  Kingdom,  of  our  own  race  acquainted  Avith 
our  methods  of  government,  and  the  most  suitable  of  all  persons  to  build  up  the 
British  Empire,  should  be  kept  Avithin  the  Empire  as  far  as  possible.  I  do  not  think 
I  need  argue  that  any  further,  becjiuse  it  goes  Avithout  saying.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is,  Avhether  any  action  at  all  has  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  on  the  part  of  the  Department — the  Local  Government  Board — to  can-y  out 
the  resolution  of  the  last  Conference.  A  resolution  in  similar  terms  was  proposed 
then,  and  avc  should  be  glad  if  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
mention  if  anything  has  been  done.  The  only  ncAv  matter  in  the  present  resolution 
is  the  nomination  of  representatives  of  the  Dominions  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Emigrants'  Information  Office.  It  .was  felt,  upon  a  perusal  of  the  Debates  of  the 
last  Conference,  that  thei'e  appeared  to  l)e  some  lack  of  very  precise  information  at 
the  Emigrants'  Information  Office,  and,  therefore,  it  might  be  desirable  if  some 
representatives  of  the  Dominions  Avere  nominated  as  meml)ers  in  order  that  more 
complete  and  vip-to-date  information  should  always  be  at  hand  in  the  office  of  the 
Board.  I  want  to  say  that  Ave  have  no  complaint  to  make  since  the  last  Conference 
as  regards  the  information  that  is  suppUed  to  emigi-ants  ;  but  it  is  considered  that  it 
Avould  be  an  advantage  if  there  were  some  representatives  of  the  Dominions  on  the 
Boai'd.     I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  further  I  need  refer  to. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAllD  :  I  desire  to  say  that  my  vieA\'s  upon  this  question  are 
similar  to  those  I  expressed  to  the  Conference  in  1907.  We  are  not  in  favour  of 
a  wholesale  system  of  emigration  to  New  Zealand.  We  want  to  absorb  those  Avho  are 
coming,  and  Ave  wish,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  haAC  only  those  from  Great  Britain 
coming  to  New  Zealand — naturally  so.  We  apply  an  examination  test  to  everyone 
coming  to  our  country  except  to  those  coming  from  Great  Britain.  Our  system  of 
administration  is  a  very  strict  one  in  the  direction  which  I  haAc  just  indicated, 
because  we  are  especially  desirous  of  preventing  aliens  coming  to  our  country. 

The  CHAIIIMAN :  You  say  you  apply  a  test,  "  except  to  those  coming  from 
Great  Britain  "  ? 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WAUD:  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  You  mean  those  coming  as  liritish  subjects. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Tliose  coming  as  British  subjects. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Would  aliens  coming  from  Great  Britain  be  subject  to 
this  test  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes  ;  the  aliens  coming  from  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere 
would  be  subject  to  ouv  tests,  as  Asiatics  are.  We  get  just  about  as  many  people  as 
we  can  reasonably  absorb.  We  go  upon  tlie  principle  of  seeing  them  placed  in 
positions  where  they  can  make  their  living  and  earn  their  way  as  they  come  to  the 
country. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  wliat  I  stated  at  the  last 
Conference.  My  views  are  put  on  record  at  the  last  Conference  in  1907,  and  I  have 
seen  no  reason  to  change  them  since. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  I  regret  that  General  Botha  is  not  well  enough  to  attend  the 
sitting  of  the  Conference  this  morning,  but  I  may  say  on  behalf  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  that  we  have  no  objection  to  this  resolution. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  I  am  in  favour  of  the  resolution. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  is  understood  that  I  am  in  favour  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BURNS :  Mr.  Harcourt  and  gentlemen,  the  resolution  submitted  to  the 
Conference  this  morning  is  in  some  respects  a  replica  of  that  submitted  to  the 
Conference  in  1907 :  and,  perhaps  it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  Conference 
if  I  were  briefly  to  say,  as  I  now  do,  that  since  the  last  Conference  tlie  object  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  present  resolution  has,  to  a  very  great  extent,  been  secured  by 
events  that  have  transpired  since  1907.  It  perhaps  would  also  help  the  Conference 
if  I  were  to  say  that  in  1906  the  volume  of  emigration  from  the  Mother  Country  to 
all  countries  was  191,671.  Of  that  number  tlie  Britisli  Dominions  and  the  British 
Empire  took  105,178,  or  54  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  1910,  the  volume  of  emigration 
liad  grown  from  191,671  to  all  countries,  to  233,9-11,  and  of  those,  159,071  or  68  per- 
cent, went  to  the  Britisli  Empire  as  against  51  per  cent,  in  1906.  In  the  intervening 
four  years,  Canada's  immigration  from  the  Mother  Country  liad  grown  from  17  to 
19  per  cent.,  whilst  the  United  States  of  America  (to  which  Mr.  Batchelor  has 
referred),  which  vised  to  take  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total  emigration,  dropped 
in  the  same  period  from  11  per  cent,  to  31  per  cent.  But  iix  1911 — that  is  in  the  first 
four  months  in  this  present  year — there  is  an  increase  over  1910  (which  was  a  very 
good  year)  of  23,000,  or  29  per  cent,  over  the  four  months  of  1910,  and  the  British 
Empire  has  taken  the  whole  of  this  increase ;  that  is,  in  the  first  four  months  of  1911, 
there  is  an  increase  of  47  per  cent,  over  1910  to  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  Will  you  show  the  figures  for  each  country  ? 

Mr.  BURNS :  Yes,  I  will  do  that  directly.  May  I  put  this  with  regard  to 
Australia  ?  I  have  circulated  a  memorandum,  which  I  commend  for  the  close 
perusal  of  the  Conference,  where  you  will  see  set  out  the  total  emigration  to  all 
countries  and  to  the  British  Empire,  with  some  of  the  Dominions  particularly 
mentioned.  Now,  of  the  total  increase  of  47  per  cent,  over  1910  to  the  British 
Empire,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  show  an  increase  of  133  per  cent,  in  1911  over 
1910,  or  10,000  more  people  in  the  four  months  of  1911  went  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  than  in  a  similar  period  in  1910.  That  brings  me  to  a  very  important  point, 
and  it  is  this.  If  the  increase  on  1910  developed  by  1911  is  continued,  the  total 
emigration  during  1911  from  the  Mother  Country  to  all  countries  wiU  be  300,000 
people,  and  we  estimate  that  230,000  will  go  to  the  British  Empu-e  and  70,000  to 
foreign  countries,  that  is  to  say,  77  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  emigration  from  the 
Mother  Country  io  all  countries  will  go  to  the  British  Empire  this  year. 

O  4 
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It  is  interesting  for  us  to  remember  that  in  191] ,  when  the  percentage  of 
total  emigration  to  the  British  Empire  will  he  from  77  to  80  per  cent.,  it  will  only 
leave  20  per  cent,  for  foreign  countries,  and  this  is  l)est  illustrated,  perhaps,  if  I  give 
the  10  years.  In  1900,  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  emigration  went  to  the  British 
Empire  and  67  per  cent,  to  foreign  countries ;  in  1910,  68  per  cent,  went  to  the 
British  Empire  and  32  per  cent,  to  foreign  countries ;  in  1911,  80  per  cent,  will  go 
to  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  and  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  to  foreign  countries. 
So  you  see  that  in  10  years  the  stream  of  emigration  has  been  diverted  from  foreign 
countries  to  the  Empire,  which  is  something  which  I  presume  this  Conference  will  l)e 
quite  content  with  ;  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  is  a  justification  of  the  excellent  improving 
and  increasing  work  in  the  right  direction  which  has  been  carried  on  by  our  now 
admirably  organised  Emigration  Department  here.  It  is  only  right  for  me  to  say, 
having  perused  some  of  the  statements  on  this  subject  by  Dominion  statesmen  and 
Premiers,  that  coincident  with  the  quantity  and  volume  liaving  increased,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  quality  of  the  emigrants  to  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
has  been  better  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  than  it  has  been  in  any  two  or  three 
years  of  the  last  15  or  20  years. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  put  to  the  Conference  is  this :  300,000  emigrants  in 
1911  means  60  per  cent,  of  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  bu-ths  over  deaths.  That  is  a  very  large  contribution  to  external 
territories,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  have  on  record  how  emigration  to  the 
Dominions  and  other  countries  has  absorbed,  as  the  years  go  on,  tlie  natural  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1907  we  exported  50  per  cent,  of  the 
natural  increase  of  population;  in  1910,  48  per  cent.;  and  in  1911,  60  per  cent. 
But  for  the  saving  in  life  through  much  lower  death  rates,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  we 
have  now  in  the  Old  Country,  and  the  much  lower  infant  mortality  (which  we  also 
have)  emigration  would  be  a  very  heavy  drain  on  Britain.  Eor  instance,  Ireland  has 
decreased  its  population  by  76,OO0  in  10  years.  Scotland  has  increased  its  ix)pulation 
by  287,000,  or  6  per  cent.,  but  that  6  per  cent,  is  against  11  per  cent,  in  the  previous 
decade.  In  10  years  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  increased  their  population  by  only 
210,000  people,  or  less  in  10  years  than  the  total  emigration  from  this  country 
for  one  year,  namely,  1910.  In  the  year  1910  Scotland's  natural  increase  of 
population  was  51,755,  but  its  emigration  was  55,341,  that  is  to  say,  its  emigration 
exceeded  the  natural  increase  of  births  over  deaths. 

Now  Ave  respectfully  put  to  this  Conference  that  with  a  diminishing  birth  rate 
and  with  an  increasing  emigration  of  fertile  people,  the  Mother  Country  cannot  safely 
go  beyond  300,000  a  year,  and  we  think  if  wc  send  you,  as  we  intend  to,  in  the  years 
tliat  are  to  come,  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  that  300,000  a  year,  Ave  are  giving  all 
that  you  reasonably  and  consistently. should  require.  These  facts,  I  think,  dispose  of 
any  need  for  State-aided  emigration.  It  Avas  not  asked  for  at  the  last  Conference. 
It  has  not  been  revived,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  by  any  responsible  person,  and  I  do 
not  think  this  Conference  expresses  any  desire  for  it.  If  it  is  State-aided  in  money 
it  Avill  interfere  with  the  free  choice  by  the  Dominions  of  the  class  of  immigrants 
they  require,  and  it  will  in  many  AA'ays  prevent  the  intending  emigrant,  Avho  may 
be  suited,  lK)th  by  his  physique,  his  trade  and  calling,  to  a  particular  class  of 
Dominion  and  country,  from  having  that  free  choice  of  home  in  any  of  the 
Dominions  to  which  lie  is  entitled  as  of  right.  State-aided  emigration,  so  far 
as  money  is  concerned,  is  not  favourably  regarded  by  the  Mother  Covmtry.  We 
resj)ectfully  suggest,  having  given  these  figures,  that  you  are  entitled  to  take  our 
surplus,  but  you  must  not  diminish  the  seed  plot.  You  can  take  our  overflow, 
but  do  not  empty  the  tank.  Whatever  Ave  do  in  the  Mother  Country  or  the 
Dominions,  crowded  emigrant  ships  leaving  the  Mother  Country  are  no  compensation 
for  empty  cradles  in  any  country  in  the  British  Empire. 

So  far  as  regards  help  in  the  direction  of  sending  emigrants  from  the  INIother 
Country  to  all  the  Dominions,  I  have  simply  to  say  this  :  Since  1907  the  work  of  the 
Emigration  Office,  as  these  figures  indicate,  has  more  than  doubled.  Increasingly 
the  Emigration  Office  adapts  itself  to  modern  requirements,  to  rapid  transit,  to  the 
extraordinary  number  of  letters  that  intending  emigrants  poiu"  into  it ;  they  see  daily 
a  larger  number  of  intending  emigrants,  and  the  rapprochement  betAveen  tlie  Agents 
of  the  various  Dominions  and  the  High  Coinmissioners  is  cordially  improving  and 
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increasing ;  and  the  need  for  over-organised  elfort  eitlier  by  the  Dominions  or  the 
Mother  Country  in  the  direction  of  stimulating  emigration  is,  hi  the  judgment  of 
those  responsible  here  really  not  necessary.  Where  the  Mother  Country  can  help 
the  Dominions  with  emigrants  it  does  so  by  diverting  the  flow  from  foreign  countries 
increasingly  to  the  British  Empire,  and  this  is  done  in  various  ways.  There 
are  some  50  private  societies  and  •  benevolent  organisations,  non-political,  and 
in  no  sense  possessed  of  fads  or  doctrinaire  views  with  regard  to  emigration, 
and  showing  no  particular  preference  for  any  Dominion  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  over-organisation  and  any  attempt  either 
by  the  Dominions  or  by  the  Mother  Coimtry  to  do  more  than  they  are  now 
slowly  but  surely  doing  would  check  many  of  those  organisations  which  in  a  way  fill 
a  gap  that  no  State  organisation  can  possibly  occupy.  Beyond  the  50  private 
societies  and  public  agencies,  there  are  1,000  public  libraries  and  municipal  buildings 
that  display  literature  and  give  information,  as  do  many  of  the  post  offices.  Beyond 
that,  directly  stimulating  emigration  to  the  Dominions  from  the  Mother  Coiuitry,  there 
are  650  boards  of  guardians  under  my  Department,  which  send  (and  this  will  please 
Mr.  Batchelor)  to  the  Dominions  absolutely  all  the  children  they  emigrate.  In  21  years 
9,300  poor  law  children  have  Ijeen  sent  to  the  Dominions  at  a  cost  to  the  Mother 
Country  out  of  the  rates  of  109,000Z.,  or  11/.  per  head  of  children  emigrated.  The 
quality  of  the  children  is  indicated  by  one  simple  fact  :  Of  12,790  poor  law  children 
who  have  been  passed  through  the  poor  law  schools  of  London  only  ()2  out  of  the 
12,790  have  been  returned  by  their  employers  either  through  natixral  defects  or 
through  incompatibility  of  temper  or  disposition.  They  are  a  sample  of  what  the 
poor  law  guardians  have  sent  into  all  the  Dominions.  Beyond  the  guardians, 
130  distress  committees  have,  since  I  have  been  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  sent  16,000  people  in  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  127,000/.,  or  8/.  per  head 
and  all  of  those  have  gone  to  the  British  Empire.  Two  hundred  labour  exchanges 
give  information  about  emigration,  and  to  that  extent  indirect  help  is  given. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  They  give  information  alx)ut  all  countries,  not  only  about 
the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  BURNS:  All  countries  not  only  the  British  Empire.  But  this  indirectly 
helps  emigration  to  the  Dominions  more  than  to  foreign  countries.  All  the  i)rivate 
societies  give  prominence  almost  exclusively  to  emigration  to  the  Dominions.  Since 
the  Conference  of  1907  a  very  usefvxl  thing  has  been  done,  l)oth  for  the  emigrants  who 
could  not  then  go,  and  for  the  Dominions  to  which  they  now  caii  go;  that  is  to  .say, 
in  1906  an  army  reservist — (that  is  a  man  who  had  done  his  three  years  in  the 
Guards  or  his  seven  years  in  the  line) — was  not  allowed  by  law  to  leave  this  country 
for  any  external  country,  whether  in  the  British  Empire  or  not,  and  then  draw  his 
reserve  pay.  That  I  am  pleased  to  say  has  been  altered,  and  reservists  can  now  go 
to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  draw  their  reserve  pay  u.p  to  a  numl)er 
approved  by  tlie  War  Ofiice,  and  in  the  four  years  since  the  Conference  of  IJ)07,  8,000 
army  reservists  have  been  allowed  to  stay  outside  this  country  and  draw  their 
reserve  pay  until  it  expires,  and  of  the  8,000  only  329  are  not  under  the  British  Flag. 
In  rural  counties  there  is  an  increasing  tendency,  as  judged  by  the  letters  to  the 
Emigration  Office,  for  applicants  from  rvu'al  areas  t(j  apply,  and  the  figures  right  up 
to  date  are  that  no  less  than  41,000  emigrants  left  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  month 
of  April  last,  and  I  should  say  that  of  the  41,000  emigrants  who  left  in  April  last, 
perhaps  85  or  90  per  cent. — we  cannot  tell  exactly  at  this  moment — went  to 
Dominions  within  the  Britisli  Empire. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  for  me  to  add,  except  this.  If  I  can  advise 
this  Conference,  I  will  advise  you  to  let  well  alone.  Emigration  to  the  Dominions 
is  proceeding  at  a  dispi-oportionately  rapid  rate.  There  is  no  need  for  the  Conference 
to  do  other  than  trust  the  Mother  Country  in  this  matter,  just  as  the  Mother  Country 
trusts  the  Dominions  to  treat  its  emigrants  well  when  they  arrive  there,  and  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bogue  Smart  in  Canada,  and  for  the  Canadian 
and  other  Governments  for  the  kindly  care  they  take  of  the  child  emigration  that 
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comes  directly  through  my  Department.  Here  and  there  there  may  he  opportunities, 
as  the  Dominions  themselves  may  decide,  of  providing  hostels  to  an  increasing  extent 
for  women  immigrants,  who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  going  to  the  Dominions  in  greater 
numhers  than  they  previously  did.  There  may  here  and  there  he  an  opportunity,  as 
the  Dominions  may  decide,  for  perfecting  tlie  organisation  hy  which  children  and 
women  particularly  may  he  protected  during  the  short  interval  they  are  in  the 
receiving  homes  or  hostels  hefore  getting  the  work  to  which  they  are  going. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  add  except  this,  that  the 
Dominions  will  ultimately  lose,  and  the  Empire  will  not  gain,  if  there  is  too  much 
emigration  or  more  than  we  can  replace  hy  hirths.  Britain  must  not  export  more 
than  she  hreeds  and  rears.  If  she  does  she  must  needlessly  import  herself  from 
Continental  populations,  and  with  9,000  to  10,000  Polish  miners  in  Scotland  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  he  either  encouraged  or  persuaded  to  invoke  that  kind  of 
industrial  help.  I  think  if  emigration  is  over-organised,  favouritism  may  ensue. 
The  nearest  Dominions  now  have  a  great  advantage.  Manitoha  sometimes  complains 
of  Ontario ;  Australia  sometimes  may  complain  of  all  Canada.  To  opeji  all  the 
Dominions  to  the  emigrants  that  want  to  go  from  this  country  I  think  the  Dominions 
must  he  left  to  themselves  to  offer  what  attractions  they  can  in  their  own  particular 
way.  It  is  for  the  Mother  Covmtry  to  give  its  own  people  and  its  own  emigrants  tliat 
guidance,  information,  and  protection  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
Government,  and  to  hold  the  halance  as  hetween  all  the  Colonies,  and,  generally 
speaking,  to  do  in  the  future  as  we  have  heen  ahle  to  show  you  since  the  last 
Conference  we  have  done  in  the  immediate  past. 

I  have  one  word  to  say  to  all  the  Dominions,  if  I  may,  and  it  is  this :  Here  and 
there  there  have  heen  complaints  that  the  standard  of  rejection  of  some  of  our 
emigrants  has  heen  a  hit  too  rigorous.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  rigour  has  not  heen  continued,  and  there  is  a  generosity  all  round  in  the 
treatment  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  Avhich  personally  I,  as  one 
responsihle  for  its  direction  and  diversion  from  foreign  coimtries  to  Dominions  heyond 
the  seas,  am  pleased  to  see. 

In  ct)nclusion  I  may  say  that  I  have  set  out  for  the  Conference  a  series  of 
diagrams  which  are  reproduced  in  the  small  memorandum  Avhich  I  have  circulated 
for  your  ])erusal,  and  I  trust  that  the  statement  I  have  made  Avill  he  satisfactory 
to  the  Conference ;  if  not,  I  shall  he  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  may 
he  put. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  It  is  extremely  satisfactory,  as  far  as  we  ai'e 
concerned. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR ;  I  would  like  to  say  that  Ave  have  had  a  most  interesting 
statement  from  Mr.  Burns,  and  the  tendency  of  the  emigration  movement  is  certainly 
very  satisfactory  to  the  Dominions.  20  per  cent,  now  go  to  foreign  countries,  and  we 
hope  hefore  long  that  that  20  per  cent,  will  he  considerahly  reduced.  I  have  no 
complaint  whatever  to  make,  and  I  think  tlie  Emigration  Office  is  assisting  us  as  far 
as  it  possihly  can ;  hut  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  hold  the  view  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Emigration  Office  not  only  to  assist  hut  also  to  hold  the  halance  as  hetween 
States  and  as  hetween  Dominions,  and  while  I  cannot  say  that  you  should  take  any 
definite  action  to  prevent  people  going  outside  the  Empire,  still  every  active  help  that 
can  he  given  to  further  reduce  that  20  per  cent,  which  goes  outside  the  Empire  would 
be  appreciated  hy  the  Dominions. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  After  the  very  interesting  speech  we  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Burns,  I  really  believe  this  motion  ought  to  be  altered,  if  I  may  suggest  it.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  thorouglily  in  accord  with  what  Mr.  Burns  has  stated 
as  to  the  importance,  in  regard  to  the  future,  of  England  itself  not  stressing  tliis 
question  of  excess  of  British  emigrants  beyond  the  figures  that  Mr.  Burns  himself 
has  suggested.  If  we  are  getting  300,000  a  year  of  British  emigrants  to  the  oversea 
Dominions,  or  80  per  cent,  of  them  at  all  events,  that  does  appear  to  me  to  he  as 
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inuch  as  ariy  of  the  countries  can  reasonably  expect  from  Great  Britain,  and  I  avouW 

suggest   that  this  first  portion  of  the  resolution  be  altered   to  the  effect  that  the 

Conference  endorse  the  policy  of  the  Home  Government  in  connection  with  British 

emigrants. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  resolution  as  it  stands  seems  to  me  to  convey  the 
impression,  or  might  convey  the  impression,  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
aggregate  number  going  to  the  oversea  Dominions,  and  I  think  perhaps  you  might 
see  your  way  to  alter  it  in  the  direction  of  affirming  what  has  been  done  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  it  will  continue.  It  reads  in  a  double  way,  which  I  had  not 
noticed  until  I  listened  to  Mr.  Burns's  speech.  It  reads  as  if  we  wanted  to  have  some 
extra  steam  put  into  the  machinery  here  to  send  people  out  to  our  countries.  I  do 
not  think  we  do.  Eor  instance,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Burns  about  the 
population  of  Scotland  during  the  last  10  years,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  New  Zealand  has  increased  its  population  almost  entirely  from  British  subjects 
by  twice  the  number  Scotland  has  during  the  last  10  years.  The  numbers  that  we 
are  getting  we  are  absorbing,  as  I  said  before,  as  they  come,  and  from  our  point  of 
view  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  Scotland  depleted.  Ireland  has  been  depleted 
to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  I  myself  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
impression  conveyed  that  we  wanted  an  increased  exportation  of  British  subjects 
from  the  Old  Country  to  the  new  ones. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  There  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  to  that  effect.  It  says  : 
"  That  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  British  emigrants  to  proceed  to  British  Colonies 
rather  than  foreign  coimtries,"  that  is  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  May  I  suggest  a  via  media  ?  I  think  I  would  insert  the 
word  "  continue."  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  '  continue  '  to  encourage  British  emigrants 
to  proceed  to  British  Colonies  rather  than  foreign  countries  " ;  and  may  I  make  a 
suggestion  for  alteration  in  the  second  paragraph  :  "  That  the  Imperial  Government 
l)e  requested  to  co-operate,"  because  they  are  co-operating,  and  I  think  it  should 
run  :  "  to  co-operate  with  any  Colonies  desiring  immigrants."  I  suggest  stopping  at 
the  word  "  immigrants."  I  think  we  mean  the  same  thing,  but  if  you  put  in  the 
word  "assisting"  it  looks  like  a  demand  for  State-aided  emigration  from  here,  wliich 
is  not  the  intention.     As  at  present  worded  it  is  a  little  misleading. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Then  it  will  read  in  this  way :  "  That  it  is  desirable  to 
continue  to  encourage  British  emigrants  to  proceed  to  British  Colonies  rather  than 
foreign  countries.  That  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  co-operate  with 
any  Colonies  desiring  immigrants."  I  presume  there  is  no  objection  to  the  word 
"  Colonies  "  there,  because  of  course  we  have  Crown  Colonies  as  well  as  Dominions. 

Might  I  also  suggest  that  the  remaining  paragraph  be  eliminated  ?  I  ask  that 
on  this  groiuid.  We  keep  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office  in  the  closest  possible 
touch  \\  itli  the  High  Commissioners  and  the  Agents-General.  We  obtain  all  their 
information  from  them  continuously,  but  the  Conference  will  understand  that  the 
Emigrants'  Information  Office  is  not  designed  to  promote  emigration  to  any  particvilar 
Dominion.  It  is  designed  to  give  absolutely  fraul;  and  accui'Ste  information  to  the 
Englishman  wishing  to  go  abroad,  to  whatever  country  he  wishes  to  go ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  information  given  is  almost  exclusively  in  relation  to  the  Britisli 
Dominions,  and  the  operation  of  that  office  has  undoubtedly  had  a  deflecting  effect 
towards  the  British  Empii-e.  But  if  you  were  to  introduce  on  the  committee  of  that 
office  representatives  of  all  the  Dominions  or  of  all  the  States  of  the  various 
Dominions,  you  might  have — I  do  not  say  you  would — an  element  of  competition  as 
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between,  say,  different  States  in  Australia,  as  to  the  encouragement  which  should  he 
given  to  people  to  go  to  New  South  Wales  rather  than  Queensland,  or  to  Western 
Australia  rather  than  to  Tasmania ;  various  undesirable  questions  of  that  kind  might 
arise.  But  if  Mr.  ]Jatc'helor  would  like  to  move  a  resolution  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  Ije  requested  to  make  arrangements  for  closer  contact  for  the  purposes  of 
information  with  the  Ageuts-Greneral,  I  should  be  quite  happy  to  accept  that  .so  long 
as  we  do  not  interfere  with  the  present  constitution. 

Mr.  BATCHELOK :  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  We  do  keep  in  very  close  touch,  and  I  will  see  that  the 
information  is  kept  up  to  the  very  last  moment,  as  indeed  it  always  has  been,  I  am 
happy  to  say. 


Mr.  BATCHELOR :  The  idea  was  to  draw  attention  to  it  rather  than  anything 


else. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD,:  The  resolution  is  quite  sufficient,  I  think. 

Mr.  BURNS :  I  would  ask  the  representatives  of  the  Conference  present  to  look 
at  the  character  and  quaUty  of  the  rnformation  that  is  sent  out  by  the  Emigrants' 
Information  Office,  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Batchelor  I  may  say  that  you  liave  only  to 
mention  the  amount  of  correspondence  to  see  an  improvement  in  tlie  methods  of 
working,  because  in  the  four  years  between  1907  and  1910  it  has  risen  from  8(),000  to 
132,000,  Avhich,  I  think,  symptomises  what  Mr.  Batchelor  wants,  that  there  should  be  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  that  the  Dominions  lieyond  the  seas,  so  far  as  the  Information 
Office  is  concerned,  get  all  the  necessary  information  given  to  intending  emigrants 
who  may  wish  to  go  to  the  various  Dominions. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Before  the  discussion  closes  I  should  like  to  say  that  a  remai-k 
made  by  Sir  Josej)h  Ward  reg^-rding  what  they  did  in  New  Zealand  might,  if  applied 
to  Australia,  continue  a  misapprehension  that  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  regarding  our  immigration  laws.  We  have  not  in 
pi-actice  applied  the  educational  test  to  any  people  of  European  descent. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  We  never  have  applied  it  to  any  white  men. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  No ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  persons  at  this  side  of  the  world 
saying  we  did.  The  Commonwealth  has  been  much  misrepresented  for  years  on 
that  question.  Happily  Australia  is  better  known  and  appreciated  to-day.  The 
Local  Government  Board  has  assisted  in  bringing  that  good  feeling  al)out.  I 
recommend  Australia  to  those  who  intend  to  make  a  new  home  in  another  country. 
It  is  healthy,  and  the  standard  of  comfort  for  the  Avorker  is  as  high  as  it  is  in  any 
other  country.     . 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  think,  as  we  are  not  absolutely  re-afTirming  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1907,  some  slight  alteration  would  be  necessary  in 
the  resolution  I  suggested.  I  think  possibly  the  Conference  might  like  to  begin  with 
the  words  :  "  Having  heard  the  interesting  and  explanatory  statement  from  ]Mr.  Burns, 
resolved,  That  the  present  policy  of  encouraging  British  emigrants  to  proceed  to  British 
Dominions  rather  than  foreign  countries  be  continued  on  the  present  lines  and  that 
full  co-operation  be  accorded  to  any  Dominion  desiring  immigrants."  Does  that 
seem  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  FISHER :  It  seems  clear  and  direct. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  it  is  very  good. 
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The  CHAIRMAN :  I  will  read  it  once  more :  "  Having  heard  the  interesting 
and  explanatory  statement  from  Mr.  Burns,  resolved,  That  the  present  policy  of 
encouraging  British  emigrants  to  proceed  to  British  Dominions  rather  than  foreign 
countries  he  continued  on  the  present  lines  and  that  full  co-operation  be  accorded  to 
any  Dominion  desiring  immigrants." 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  agree,  if  you  stop  at  the  words  "  be  continued." 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  And  leave  out  "on  present  lines." 

Mr.  EISHER :  Leave  out  the  words  after  "  continued." 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Leave  out  "  on  the  present  lines." 

Mr.  EISHER :  Yes,  because  you  might  develop  on  some  other  lines,  and  you 
might  feel  tied  to  go  on  on  those  lines  if  you  saw  something  better,  and  it  is  complete 
without  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Lest  any  misconception  should  exist  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Fisher,  or  anybody  else,  regarding  my  remarks  a1)out  New  Zealand's  position, 
I  desire  to  state  that  I  have  not  at  any  time  taken  exception  to  the  Australian  policy, 
and  I  am  not  doing  so  now.  In  referring  to  the  New  Zealand  system  all  I  wish  to 
convey  is  the  fact  that  we  require  everybody,  except  those  from  Great  Britain  or  of 
British  origin,  to  send  in  an  application  in  writing  in  English.  That  does  not  apply 
to  Asiatics ;  they  require  to  go  through  an  education  test,  and  also  to  pay  a  poll  tax, 
similar  to  what  they  have  in  Australia,  I  think.  Our  reason  for  that  is  a  very  clear 
one.  In  regard  to  those  men  who  come  from  foreign  countries  to  New  Zealand,  if 
they  are  to  have  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  similar  lines  to  our  own  people  and  those 
Avho  come  from  Great  Britain,  we  want  to  avoid  having  any  people  in  our  country 
who  in  any  sense  of  the  term  may  be  illiterate,  or  people  who  cannot  conform  to  the 
laws  in  operation  there,  and  in  some  cases  cause  considerable  cost  to  the  people  of 
our  Dominion  for  whose  benefit  those  laws  have  been  put  on  the  Statute  Book.  We 
want  to  ensure  that  those  coming  from  other  countries,  and  wanting  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  should  be  able  to  conform,  not  only  to  the  examination  we  call  upon 
them  to  pass,  but  to  the  requirements  of  our  country,  and  that  such  an  examination 
is  intended  to  ensure. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  New  Zealand  as  a  field  for  emigration, 
because  we  are  getting  what  we  require  by  degrees,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  policy  to 
have  more  people  coming  than  we  can  legitimately  absorb,  and  from  our  point 
of  view  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  what  Mr.  Bums's  important  Department  is 
doing. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  I  only  embraced  a  suitable  opportunity  to  make  an  explanation 
regarding  our  position,  so  that  Australia  might  not  be  misrepresented  in  future  by  any 
good  citizen. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  The  only  distinction  we  make  as  regards  Britisli  and 
foreign  other  than  Asiatic  immigrants  is  with  regard  to  contract  immigrants. 

Su-  JOSEPH  WARD :  We  do  that  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  May  J  take  it  that  the  resolution  as  I  have  read  it  is 
acceptable  to  the  Conference  ? 

^  [Aguee^.J 
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"That  in  order  to  relieve  both  wives  and  children  and  the  poor  relief  burdens 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  dependencies,  reciprocal  provisions  should  be  made 
throughout  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  with  respect  to  destitute  and 
deserted  persons." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  move  the  resolution  herein,  and  Dr.  Findlay  will 
speak  to  it. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  You  will  olwerve  that  the  resolution  refers  to  wives  and 
children,  and  I'want  to  make  this  first  opportunity  of  saying  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  include  bastardy  orders,  or  what  we  call  officially  affiliation  orders.  I  make  that 
observation  because  in  the  comment  which  appears  in  this  book  of  memoranda, 
objection  is  taken  to  the  application  of  such  principle  as  is  here  suggested  to  bastardy 
orders. 

That  was  not  the  intended  scope  of  tliis  resolution,  and  with  that  observation 
I  desire  to  say  a  word  as  to  what  its  real  meaning  is.  What  we  feel  in  New  Zealand 
— and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  speak  for  Australia,  because  I  have  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Attorney-General  of  Australia,  Mr.  Hughes — is  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  reciprocity  in  connection  not  only  with  these  orders  under  our  Destitute 
Persons  Act,  but  in  connection  with  many  other  orders  made  by  the  courts  here  or 
by  the  courts  there,  which  in  our  view  should  have  some  kind  of  operation  and  effect 
tliroughout  the  Avhole  Empire.  The  L^nited  Kingdom  itself,  as  you  Mill  oljserve, 
has  asked  us  to  consider  the  expediency  of  allowing  a  ^ider  operation  to  awards 
made  under  an  arbitration,  showing  that  the  people  here  realise  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  imperial  scope  given  to  legal  processes  to  have  them  properly  conducted 
to  a  proper  conclusion.  The  situation  at  present  is  exceeding  ancnnalous,  and  often 
surprising.  If  a  man  deserts  his  wife  in  London  and  comes  to  New  Zealand  and  prospers 
there  he  cannot  l)e  proceeded  against.  There  is  no  means  under  tlie  existing  law  by 
which  a  wealthy  man  in  New  Zealand  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his 
starving  Avife  and  children  in  England  unless  you  proceed  very  much  by  the  method 
of  extradition,  that  is,  take  proceedings,  the  man  being  dealt  with  imder  the  Fugitive 
Offenders  Act  in  New  Zealand  in  much  the  same  way  as  you  would  do  if  he  had 
gone  to  France,  and  have  him  brought  back  from  there  at  enormous  expense,  because 
you  have  to  send  a  man  from  here  to  identify  him.  He  has  to  be  brought  before  the 
courts  there,  and  an  order  has  to  be  made  which  resembles  an  Extradition  Order,  and 
he  has  to  be  brought  over  here.  If  he  is  in  employment  in  New  Zealand,  it  means 
liis  prospects  of  earning  a  living  are  ruined,  and  you  get  a  situation  no  better  than 
wlien  he  started — he  is  indigent,  apd  the  wife  and  children  are  indigent  too.  If  a 
man  deserts  his  wife  and  children  in  New  Zealand  and  comes  to  England,  precisely 
the  same  difficulty  is  met  with.  We  have  no  means  of  coming  to  England  and 
attacking  the  purse  of  a  wealthy  deserting  husband  or  father  and  making  him 
contribute,  unless  we  go  to  the  expense,  and  risks  incident  to  it,  of  bringing  him 
back  to  New  Zealand.  That,  I  think,  illustrates  an  anomaly.  If  he  had  gone  to 
Ireland,  an  entirely  different  procedure  would  haA'e  been  followed;  if  he  had  gone  to 
Scotland,  an  entirely  different  procedure  would  have  been  followed,  because  tliere  is 
operation  given  to  writs,  judgments,  and  orders  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

The  whole  matter  really  wants  to  be  made  uniform,  the  fact  tluit  a  different 
law  would  apply  if  he  deserted  to  Ireland  than  to  Canada  or  to  Australia,  suggests 
that  som.ething  might  be  done  to  introduce  a  more  intelligent  and  uniform  system. 

Mr.  BRODEUIl :  I  suppose  the  wife  who  had  been  deserted  could  take  civil 
proceedings  against  him  in  New  Zealand  ? 

Ur.  KINDIiAY  :  No,  that  is  the  very  point  I  am  making,  that  a  Dominion  like 
New  Zealand  has  no  power  to  punish  or  to  deal  with  any  matter  which  took  place 
outside  its  borders. 
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Sir  WILPRID  LAURIER :  Would  not  she  have  an  action  for  maintenance  ? 

Dr.  FIND  LAY :  Supposing  she  came  to  New  Zealand  to  proceed  agaiast  liim 
for  deserting  her  in  England,  she  would  fail.     But  she  would  get  future  maintenance. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  You  mean  in  a  criminal  action;  but  suppose  she  took  an 
action  for  support  ? 

Dr.  EINDLAY :  If  she  came  to  New  Zealand  she  would  be  able  to  get  support 
from  the  time  she  brought  her  action  and  complained,  but  she  would  not  l)e  able  to 
get  anything  for  the  expense  of  coming  to  New  Zealand,  or  for  lier  maintenance 
before  coming  to  our  courts  and  seeking  relief  there. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  Even  if  she  remained  in  England,  could  she  not  take  any 
proceedings  before  your  civil  courts  to  get  maintenance  from  him  P 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  No,  that  is  the  point  I  M^ant  to  make  clear ;  we  cannot  give 
extra  territorial  operation  to  any  law  of  ours,  and  the  point  I  wish  to  press  is  this 
very  point.  If  the  desertion  takes  place  in  England  it  is  not  an  offence  according  to 
our  kiAv  at  all ;  we  cannot  make  it  an  offence  because  we  are  not  permitted  to  legislate 
for  what  takes  place  outside  our  borders.  What  Ave  did  last  year  by  an  Act  which 
passed  last  year  was  this :  We  provided  that  if  a  husband  deserted  his  wife  or 
children,  wherever  the  desertion  took  place,  proceedings  might  be  taken  in  New 
Zealand.  Now  that  provision  requires  reciprocal  legislation  on  the  part  of  Australia, 
and  we  are  going  to  get  it  from  Australia  if  Mr.  Hughes  has  the  mind  of  his  Govern- 
ment. The  other  Attorneys-General  in  Australia  have  readily  agreed  to  pass  reciprocjil 
legislation  so  far  as  is  necessary.  AYhat  we  ask  now  is  that  the  Imperial  Government 
should  help  us  to  make  effective  this  provision  for  dealing  with  those  deserting  huslmnds 
and '  fathers.  The  provision  suggested  is  this,  that  proceedings  may  be  taken  either 
in  New  Zealand  by  the  wife  left  deserted  in  England,  or  more  efficiently  still  that  she 
should  take  proceedings  in  England  against  her  husband  who  has  deserted  her  and  gone 
to  New  Zealand ;  that  the  order  made  here  should  on  being  filed  in  our  Courts  be 
prima,  facie  a  valid  order  in  New  Zealand  ;  that  provision  should  be  made  (as  we  have 
already  made  it  in  New  Zealand)  that  he  can  attack  the  order  upon  any  material 
ground,  but  on  no  technical  ground ;  he  can  shoAv  that  it  was  made  in  fraud  or  that  he 
is  a  destitute  person  or  any  other  valid  ground  is  open  to  him,  but  in  the  absence  of 
his  sustaining  a  valid  ground  of  that  kind  tlie  order  would  have  the  same  currency  in 
New  Zealand  as  it  would  have  had  in  England. 

Now,  we  are  proposing,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  Australia  I  hope  it  Avill  be 
operative  next  year,  tlie  system  of  common  action  I  have  mentioned.  Ovu*  orders 
will  l)e  enforced  in  Australia  and  the  Australian  orders  Avill  be  enforced  in  New 
Zealand.  Is  there  any  reason  Avhy  a  similar  arrangement  should  not  be  made  with 
the  Home  Government  ?  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  so  many  do  not  desert  from  us  to 
England  or  from  England  to  us,  but  we  know  that  there  are  at  present  in  England 
men  Avho  arc  well  able  to  support  A\'iA"es  and  children,  some  of  the  children  1)eing  in 
our  industrial  schools,  and  yet  Ave  are  advised  that  the  expense  of  the  present  process 
Avould  be  so  great  to  us  that  we  had  better  go  on  paying  as  we  now  do.  That  applies 
more  strictly  and  strikingly  to  desertion  to  Australia  and  from  Australia  to  us,  but  if 
you  are  going  really  to  promote  Imperial  imity,  the  oversea  Dominions  should  not  be 
-treated  as  tliey  are  just  noAV,  in  point  of  law  almost  exactly  like  foreign  nations. 
Tliei-e  is  little  or  no  difference  betAveen  the  proceedings  necessary  to  give  A-alidity  to 
an  order  such  as  I  have  mentioned  in  France  or  Germany  as  to  give  validity  to 
orders  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  Avhile  that  continues  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  you  have  that  Imperial  unity  Ave  arc  all  anxious  to  promote. 

The  matter  is  of  course  largely  technical,  Mr.  Harcourt,  and  as  the  question  of 
giving  further  Imperial  operation  to  industrial  awards  and  arbitration  awax*ds  is  still 
under  consideration,  perhaps  this  matter,  noAV  that  I  have  opened  and  explained  it, 
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might  stand  over  for  consideration  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  further  operation 
of  awards.  In  the  meantime  I  should  like  the  principle  that  I  have  now  sufficiently 
outlined  to  be  affirmed,  that  as  far  as  possible  reciprocal  operation  should  be  given  to 
orders  made  in  this  class  of  cases.  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  where  a 
man  deserts  his  wife  and  children  there  ought  to  be  given  the  very  fullest  facility  to 
the  deserted  wife  and  children  to  make  him  responsible  for  their  maintenance.  The 
objections  raised  in  this  memorandum  which  I  have  read  A^ery  carefully,  we  have  found 
in  practice  to  be  wholly  illusory.  There  is  nothing  substantial  in  them.  "We  have 
had  the  same  law  with  regard  to  proceeding  without  service  on  the  defendant,  giving 
him  power  to  come  in  afterwards  and  show  that  the  order  should  not  be  made. 
The  dangers  mentioned  here  can  be  quite  well  provided  against  by  some  such  provision. 
I  impress  on  the  Conference  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  step  bvit  a  step  in  common 
with  a  number  of  places  which  I  think  should  be  taken,  and  I  would  urge  that  it 
Avould  be  a  great  help  to  deserted  wives  and  children  in  New  Zealand,  as  I  believe  it 
Avould  be  in  this  country. 

Sir  WILFllID  LAURIEll :  Tlie  principle  seems  to  be  right,  but  the  difficulty 
of  coming  into  line  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  is  that  the  administration  of  justice 
in  our  Dominion  is  within  tlie  powers  of  the  local  Legislatures.  I  have  no  objection 
to  passing  the  resolution,  for  my  part,  or  on  the  part  of  my  colleague,  but  the  form  of 
putting  it  into  practice  is  a  matter  which  would  have  to  be  relegated  to  the  Provinces 
and  not  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  like  the  sentiment  and  purpose  of  this  proposal,  and  I  think  it 
wovild  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  have  a  federal  law,  or  a  laAV  embracing  tlie  United 
Kingdom  and  all  the  self-governing  Dominions  at  least,  tliat  Avould  cover  the  points 
raised  l)y  Dr.  Findlay.  As  I  understand  it  he  wishes  to  be  able  to  recover,  from 
people  Avho  have  deserted  their  wives  or  their  chikhen,  by  some  simple  process  of 
law.  I  agree  with  the  idea ;  I  think  not  only  that  it  Avould  be  just,  but  I  think  Ave 
would  be  protecting  our  own  communities  against  people  who  are  manifestly  dishonest 
or  even  Avorse  than  dishonest,  Avho  desert  their  oAvn  issue  and  their  own  kitli  and  kin. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  you  do  not  put  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  here.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  refer  to  the  "  Poor  relief  burdens  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  make  it  read  in  the  general  terms  of  justice,  that  is : 
"That  in  order  to  protect  Avives  and  children  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Iier 
dependencies  with  respect  to  "  &c.  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
poor  relief  burdens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  is  really  their  business. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  There  is  no  objection  to  altering  it  in  that  direction 
at  all. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  think  that  is  better  and  clearer,  because  if  we  begin  in  our 
Dominions  fighting  law  cases  to  satisfy  the  poor  laAv  guardians  here,  we  shall  have  a 
larger  order  than  I  think  Dr.  Findlay  and  Sir  Joseph  intended.  We  Avish  to  do 
sul)stantial  justice  to  the  wives  and  children  of  people  Avho  have  come  to  ovu-  countries 
or  who  may  have  left  our  countries  and  may  have  come  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
who  are  well  able  to  provide  for  their  dependents.  We  Avant  a  simple  process  of 
law  by  which  deserters  shall  be  compelled  to  do  Avliat  Avorthy  citizens  Avould  do  to 
support  a  dependent  wife  and  child  living  in  the  same  country,  and  which  they  would 
be  compelled  to  do  if  they  were  living  in  the  same  country  vmder  the  same  law. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  The  matter  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  tliis,  that  before  the 
Union,  we  had  in  the  four  Provinces  laws  dealing  with  the  desertion  by  the 
responsible  heads  of  families  of  their  dependents,  and  Ave  have  not  yet  legislated  in 
the  Union  Parliament  on  this  matter.  In  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State 
the  Government  is  empowered  tO'  proclaim  reciprocal  regulations  providing  for 
the  recognition  and  enforcement  in  those  Provinces  of  similar  maintenance  orders 
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made  in  any  other  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  wherein  there  is  a  law  in  force 
providing  for  tlie  recognition  of  inaintenance  orders  made  nnder  tlio  laws  ahove- 
nientioned.  In  the  Cape  and  Natal  Provinces  there  is  a  similar  provision  for 
reciprocal  regulations,  but  it  is  limited  to  provinces,  states,  or  territories  in  South 
Africa. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Union  Government  to  introduce  uniform  legislation  for 
the  whole  of  the  Union,  and  I  think  that  the  provisions  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Pree  State  as  regai'ds  proclaiming  regulations  for  reciprocal  treatment  or  enforcemejit 
of  orders  of  Stjites  and  Dominions  that  have  similar  laws  with  ours  on  this  point  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  Union  Act.  That  would  be  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  law 
as  it  is  now  in  New  Zealand  as  stated  by  Sir  Josepli.  The  practical  side  of  the  matter 
of  enforcing  an  order,  especially  when  it  is  far  away  from  the  country  in  which 
the  original  order  has  been  taken  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Dr.  Pindlay,  in  speaking 
about  the  matter  referred  to  that.  Inhere  is  the  question  of  expense.  You  are 
dealing  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  with  poor  people,  and  unless  yoiu*  machinery  is 
very  simple,  you  may  find  that  putting  the  machine  in  motion  costs  mucli  moi'e  than 
the  actual  relief  you  would  get.  Over  against  that  there  is  this,  that  one  case  actually 
brought  to  liook  may  serve  as  a  deterrent  for  others,  and  that  the  indireci  effect  of 
legislation  of  this  kind,  and  taking  steps  on  such  legislation  would  have  the  desired 
effect,  at  all  events  to  a  large  extent. 

I  see  that  in  the  report  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  Scotland  a 
suggestion  is  made  that  provision  should  be  made  for  sending  a  man  back  to  the 
counti'j  in  which  the  original  order  was  taken  if  he  refuses  to  comply  wiih  the  order, 
and  that  the  power  of  being  deported  back  to  the  country  from  which  he  was 
emigrated,  to  where  he  has  left  his  dependents  unprovided  for,  would  be  sufficient 
sanction. 

Dr.  PINDLAY :  That  is  the  law  noAV  ;  you  overlook  the  fact  that  that  is  the 
law  now  imder  the  Pugitive  Offenders  Act,  which  is  an  Imperial  Statute. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Yes,  but  that  is  not  the  law  in  the  Dominions. 

Dr.  PINDLAY  :  It  is  the  law  in  our  country. 

Mr.  MALAN :  It  is  certainly  not  the  law  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  But  I  understand  that  you  are  going  to  make  it  so. 

!Mr.  M.VLAN :  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  what  the  law  is  in  Canada  nor 
what  the  law  is  in  Australia,  and  I  am  bringing  forward  this  practical  point  with  a 
view  to  getting  the  Government  to  send  out  a  circular  to  the  different  Dominions 
suggesting  what  the  lines  of  this  uniform  legislation  should  be. 

Dr.  PINDLAY :  Might  I  just  explain  that  there  is  an  Imperial  Statute  called 
the  Pugitive  Offenders  i\.ct ;  if  a  man  deserts  from  South  Africa  and  an  order  is  made 
against  him  there  for  deserting  his  wife,  and  he  deserts  to  Australia,  he  may  l)e 
brought  back  from  Australia  to  South  Africa  under  the  existing  huv  under  that 
Imperial  Statvite. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  But  siipposing  the  order  is  taken  hci-e  and  that  the  man  is  out  in 
South  Africa  and  jou  want  to  enforce  the  order  there,  what  sanction  could  you  apply 
to  the  man  there  ?  We  have  no  law  by  which  you  can  send  the  man  back  here.  It 
is  (juite  true  you  can  get  the  man  back  from  here  to  South  Africa  but  not  from  South 
Africa  to  England,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  getting  similar  legislation  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  Dominions  on  this  point  that  1  think  we  have  to  go  a  little 
fui'ther  into  detail  than  merely  affirniiiig  the  principle.  As  regards  the  principle  of 
this  motion,  Mr.  Harcourt,  we  think  that  it  is  quite  sound,  and,  as  I  say,  we  intend 
to  legislate  in  that  direction  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

K    ".i:ilo.  r 
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Sir  EDWAET)  MORRIS:  I  favour  the  principle  of  the  resohition  with  the 
proposed  amendment  making  it  clear  what  it  is  intended  to  cover. 

Mr.  BURNS :  As  Dr.  Pindlay  suggested  in  his  opening  remarks,  the  subject  is 
almost  severely  technical,  and  although  we  might  agree  on  the  principle,  the  sentiment, 
of  the  resolution,  he  and  succeeding  speakei-s  have  admitted  that  it  would  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  find  a  practical  method  of  applying  the  principle  in  the  resolution.  We 
in  the  Mother  Country  endorse  that  view,  and  the  South  African  representative  has 
to  a  great  extent  expressed  our  minds  upon  it.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  this 
desertion,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  the  Dominions  by  British  husbands  and  fathers,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Britain  of  desertion  of  wives  and  children  by 
Dominion  parents  and  husbands.  If  it  were  possible  to  adopt  this  resolution,  it  is 
one  of  those  counsels  of  perfection  that,  given  we  could  easily  enforce  it,  would  be 
desirable  for  us  to  entertain  and  apply  ;  but  I  am  guided  in  this  matter,  not  being  a 
lawyer,  by  the  experience  and  advice  of  the  various  Departments.  My  Department, 
Avhich  has  more  children  and  women  and  more  deserted  wives  and  children  under  it 
than  any  other  Department  in  this  country,  is  under  the  impression  that  it  A\ouId  be 
very  difficult  to  enforce,  and  that  the  cost  of  so  doing  would  be  disproportionate  to  the 
benefit  that  might  accrue,  and  that  view  is  shared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland.     It  is  also  shared  by  the  Home  Ofilce. 

The  only  branch  of  the  Imperial  Government  at  home  that  looks  upon  this 
resolution  w  ith  some  degree  of  sympathy  is  the  Scotch  Local  Government  Board,  and 
they  of  course  admit,  as  Scotsmen  always  do  when  they  are  confronted  with  difficulties 
such  as  this,  that  it  is  a  very  very  difficult  matter  to  deal  with.  We  are  under  the 
impression  that  injustice  might  be  done,  or  at  least  we  did  think  injustice  might  be 
done,  if  it  was  intended  to  apply  this  to  putative  fathers  and  to  bastardy  and 
maintenance  orders  for  illegitimate  children,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that 
Dr.  Findlay  applies  it  only  to  desertion  of  wives  and  children  by  their  husbands  and 
fathers.  Even  on  that  we  are  rather  rekictant  to  encourage  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
very  rare  cases  to  embark  upon  litigation  over  long  periods  and  over  very  long 
distances,  that  probably  would  not  secure  many  deterrent  examples,  but  which  would 
certainly  gi^'e  a  great  deal  of  work  to  the  law  officers  in  the  Dominions  and  the 
Mother  Coimtry  over  a  small  number  of  cases,  and  we  think  that  it  is  one  of  those 
difficulties  of  a  great  Empii-e,  it  is  one  of  those  disadvantages  that  big  aggregations 
of  people  must  always  have  Avhilst  they  have  erring  spirits  amongst  them,  and  we 
were  inclined  rather  not  to  press  for  any  legal  remedy  for  the  difficulty  that  has  been 
outlined.  But  I  think  it  Avould  be  possible  -and  I  hope  Dr.  Findlay  will  be  content 
with  it,  if  the  subject  were  remitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the  various  governments  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  such  reciprocation  as  is  indicated  by  the  resolution,  how 
it  can  be  carried  into  effect,  how  by  Avay  of  the  circular  suggested  by  the  South 
African  representative  you  could  bring  the  views  of  the  Dominions  before  the  Home 
Government  in  a  more  technical  and  more  direct  way  than  the  resolution  has  done, 
and  I  should  he  only  too  pleased  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Harcourt  to  discuss  with 
the  Home  law  officers  as  to  whether  this  very  difficult  subject  might  j^erhaps  be  met 
in  another  way,  that  is,  should  desertion  of  wife  and  children  either  in  a  Dominion  or 
in  the  Mother  Country  be  regarded  as  a  deportable  offence  ?  and  get  their  views 
upon  it. 

I  would  ask  Dr.  Findlay  to  be  content  with  putting  forward  his  resolution  and 
allow  Mr.  Harcourt  and  myself  and  the  other  Departments  of  the  Home  Government 
to  discuss  with  the  law  officers  of  the  various  Dominions  as  to  the  best  way  in  which 
what  is  proper  and  just  and  fail-  in  the  resolution  might  be  given  practical  effect  to. 
But  on  the  present  information  we  have  we  are  under  the  impression  that  imless  it  is 
made  a  deportable  oft'ence  it  Avill  lead  to  extraordinary  expenditiu*e  which  is  dispro- 
portionate to  tlie  benefit  that  is  gained.  I  would  ask  Dr.  Findlay  to  adopt  the 
suggestion,  with  all  courtesy,  which  I  have  put  forward. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  May  I,  just  to  obviate  a  misunderstanding,  say  a  word  ?  The 
chief  piu-pose  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  myself  liad  in  supporting  this  resolution  is 
as  follows  :  At  present  a  Avife  in  New  Zealand  whose  husband  deserts  her  and  comes 
to  England  is  practically  without  a  remedy.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands  she  has  to 
find  a  sum  of  about  150/.  before  the  police  will  move  to  bring  him  back.     In  effect 
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that  means  that  a  deserted  wife  is  without  a  remedy.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  desirahle  that 
an  ol¥enee  which  is  just  as  serious  an  offence  as  many  in  the  criminal  calendar  should 
he  protected  hy  an  ohsolete  macliinery  such  as  that  at  present  existing  ? 

The  proposed  improvement  is  simplicity  itself — I  sulnnit  it  to  Mr.  Burns's 
consideration  and  it  is  this  -that  she  should  l)e  permitted  l)y  virtue  of  Imperial 
legislation  to  ohtain  an  order  in  New  Zealand  througli  our  coiu-ts,  that  that  order 
should  be  brought  to  England,  that  here  in  England  where  her  liusband  is,  and  we 
will  assume  is  doing  Avell  enough  to  maintain  her,  that  order  should  be  brouglit  before 
one  of  yom-  courts,  and  that  the  court  liere  should  call  upon  the  deserting  husband  to 
show  why  he  has  deserted  his  wife  and  why  that  order  should  not  have  as  much  effect 
here  in  England  as  it  would  have  in  New  Zealand  were  he  there.  He  will  then  have 
the  opportunity  of  saying  :  "  That  order  was  obtained  in  fraud  "  or  "  improperly  "  or 
any  other  effective  material  defence ;  but  unless  he  can  show  a  defence  of  that  kind  the 
order  woiild  have  the  same  operation  in  England  as  it  has  in  New  Zealand.  Wliere 
is  the  difflculty  ?  We  are  trying  it.  We  have  it  on  otir  Statute  Book,  and  it  will 
be  operative,  I  daresay,  and  working  well  between  ovirselves  and  the  great  Dominion 
of  Australia  quite  shortly.  Why  should  not  it  work  in  England  ?  It  gives  a  deserted 
wife  a  ready  and  effective  way  of  getting  at  her  deserting  husband  in  England.  It 
is  cheap ;  it  would  not  cost  very  much.  The  application  for  an  order  would  be  to 
one  of  our  primary  courts  in  New  Zealand,  and  if  the  order  were  made  it  woxild 
be  transferred  to  one  of  your  covu'ts  here.  The  defendant  here  would  be  called 
upon  to  say  why  that  order  should  not  be  made  eii'ective  against  him,  and  unless 
he  can  show  good  grounds  why  it  should  not  be  made  effective,  it  binds  him  liere, 
and  the  money  he  pays  here  would  l)e  remitted  to  support  his  wife  in  New  Zealand. 
Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  an  Imperial  co-operation  of  that  kind.  No 
doubt  those  who  compiled  this  memorandum  were  not  in  possession  of  the  fuller 
explanation  I  have  given  of  our  purpose,  and  I  feel  quite  sm'e  that  if  they  liad 
known  the  pm'pose  and  intent  of  our  existing  legislation  and  that  which  I  believe 
Australia  is  to  pass,  and  the  simplicity  of  it,  we  should  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  The  deterrent  effect  is  great. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  At  present,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Batclielor,  a  man  leaves  our  shores 
and  comes  oa  er  here  and  in  effect  that  is  a  complete  escape.  Under  the  law  \vliich  we 
have  passed  and  which  you  are  going  to  pass  he  knows  that  he  does  not  get  away 
from  the  arm  of  the  law,  that  the  order  made  in  Ne\v  Zealand  Avoiild  be  effective  to 
follow  him  in  Australia,  and  it  would  clieck  this  desertion,  which,  as  you  know,  goes 
on  pretty  freely  between  your  country  and  ours. 

Mr.  EISHER :  I  am  going  to  quote,  if  I  may,  the  reply  of  the  Edinburgh  Local 
Government  Board,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  good.  They  admit  tlie  ^\■eight  of 
the  contention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  here,  but  they  say  :  "  Although  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view,  in  our  opinion  it  places  undue  weight  on  the  question 
of  profit  and  loss  in  indi\idual  cases.  We  are  quite  of  opinion  that,  were  the  benefit 
of  I'eciprocity  limited  to  the  actual  cases  in  which  the  law  might  be  put  into  operation, 
the  expense  would  be  prohibitive.  We  think,  however,  that  considerations  of  public 
policy  outweigh  the  question  of  expense.  AV"e  are  satisfied  that  when  it  becomes 
known  that  a  man  cannot  escape  his  natural  and  legitimate  lial)ilities  by  merely 
going  to  Canada,  Australia,  South  ^^frica,  or  Ncav  Zealand,  a  great  deterrent  force 
will  result.  The  real  value  of  the  change  woidd  lie  in  the  fact  that  tliere  existed  an 
effective  law  which  could  at  any  moment  be  put  into  force.  Our  inspectors  were 
unanimous  on  this  point,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  them." 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Might  I  make  a  suggestion  as  to  an  alteration  in  the  form 
of  the  resolution  ?  It  might  possibly  run  in  this  way-  -it  is  qiute  clear  that  we  ought 
to  have  further  inquiry  into  this  matter :  "  That  in  order  to  secure  justice  and 
protection  for  wives  and  children  who  have  been  deserted  ])y  their  legal  guardians 
either  in  tlae  United  Kingdom  or  any  of  the  Dominions,  reciprocal  legal  provisions 
should  be  adopted  in  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  in  the  intei-ests  of  such 
destitute  and  deserted  persons." 

P  2 
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Dr.  FINDLAY:  You  say:  "In  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire."  That 
iuchides  the  United  Kingdom,  I  take  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  agree  to  that. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  Then  I  agree. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  It  seems  all  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  May  we  take  it  in  that  form  ?  [Agreed.]  That  really 
concludes  our  business  for  the  morning. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  I  am  rather  anxious  to  know  how  our  agenda  are  proceeding.  I 
think  Me  might,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  so  to  do,  get  to  knoM^  Avlien  A\e  are  going  to 
discuss  the  minor  and  the  important  matters  that  still  remain.  Although  we  have 
fixed  oiu"  days  of  sitting,  members  might  get  a  day  or  two  free  instead  of  Wednesday. 
I  understand  on  Monday  very  few  things  are  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  will  not  be  a  very  short  discussion  on  Monday,  -  there  is 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  Law  of  Conspiracy.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Haldane  will  be  here  to  discuss  those  matters.  Tlien  on  Tuesday  there  is 
naturalisation,  which  will  be  a  very  full  morning  I  should  tliink. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  sit  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  on  Monday  Me  should  be  able  to  clear  oif  those  two  sets  of  subjects,  and 
tliat  would  give  us  two  days  off,  because  some  of  us  can  do  nothing  at  all  with  the 
one  day,  as  it  ties  us  to  town. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  I  think  naturalisation  Avill  occupy  a  considerable  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  would  occupy  more  than  an  afternoon  sitting,  and  it  is 
rather  short  notice  now  for  me  to  get  the  Home  Ofiice  to  attend  on  Mojiday  afternoon. 
Next  week  is  a  very  heavy  Aveek. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  May  I  point  out  tliat  there  are  other  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance  which  have  still  to  be  discussed  ?  The  question  of  Defence  has  only  been 
touched  upon  lightly  in  a  way.  We  Avant  to  liaAC  discussions  witli  the  expert  officials 
to  discover  exactly  Avhat  their  views  are.  We  a\  ant  to  l)ring  th(;  matter  before  this 
Conference,  if  necessary,  in  general  terms,  and  Ave  will  want  a  little  time  for  that 
before  this  Conference  closes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  really  do  not  see  how  you  can  put  more  into  the  days  of 
next  Aveek.  We  happen  to  haAe  had  a  light  sitting  this  morning,  but  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  next  A\eek  are  very  fidl. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  also  intend,  as  I  indicated  on  the  first  opening  of  this 
Conference,  to  bring  up  a  resolution  about  the  Suez  Canal  rates  and  dues. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  That  Avili  come  on  Friday,  the  Kith,  Avith  the  other  matters 
down  for  that  day. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  If  you  think  Ave  cannot  put  in  any  more  it  is  no  use  discussing  it. 

Mr.  BRODEUR  :  On  the  questiim  of  Naval  Defence,  I  understood  tliat  Ave 
were  to  have  some  further  conference  Avith  tlie  .Admiralty.  I  have  not  received 
any  intimation  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  done.     Will  they  communicate  Avith  us  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  took  no  steps  myself  because  I  supposed  they  Avere  doing 
it.     I  shall  have  inquiries  made  about  that  matter. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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Monday,  12th  June  1911. 


The  Imperial  Conebuence  met  at  the  Foueign  Office  at  11  a.m. 


PRESENT : 

Tlie  Eiglit  Honourable  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.P.  (President  of  the 

Conference). 

The  lliglit  Honourable  L.  Harcoirt,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 

The  Right  Honourable  The  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Might  Hontnu-able  Viscount  Haluane  of  Cloan. 

Canada. 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Broueir,  K.C,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Pisheries. 

Australia. 

,  The  Honourable  A.  Eisher,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealtli. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  Eatchelor,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 

Neic  Zealand. 

The  Eight  Honourable  Sir    J.    G.    Waru,  K.C.M.Gr.,  Prime    Minister    of   the 
Dominion. 

The  Honourable  J.  G.  Einulay,  K.C,  LL.D.,  Attorney-General  and   Minister 
of  Justice. 

Union  of  South  Afnca. 

General  The  Right  Honourable  L.  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 

The  Honovirable  E.  S.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education. 

The   Honourable   Sir   Daviu  de  Villiers  Graaff,  Bart.,  Minister  of   Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

Newfoundland. 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  Morris,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  Watson,  Colonial  Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Jlst,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Senior  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Keith,  D.C.L.,  Junior  Assistant  Secret<iry. 
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There  were  also  present: 

Lord  Lucas,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ; 

Sir   Fraxcis   Homvooi),  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,   Permanent    Under    Secretary    of 
State  for  the  Colonies; 

Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G..  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies ; 

Mr.  J.  S.  llisLKV,  Legal  Adviser,  Colonial  Oilice; 

Sir  Almeric  EitzEoy,  K.C.V.O.,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council ; 

Mr.  C.  H.  L.  Neish,  llegisti-ar  of  the  Privy  Council; 

Mr.   W.   Reeve   Wallace,    Chief    Clerk,   Judicial   Committee  of   the.  Privy 
Council ; 

Mr.   Atlee   a.    Hunt,    C.M.G.,   Secretary   to    the    Department    of    External 
Affairs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia;  and 

Private  Secretaries  to  Members  of  the  Conference. 


Australia : — 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  judicial  functions  in  regard  to  the  Dominions  now 
exercised  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  vested  in  an 
Imperial  Appeal  Court,  which  should  also  be  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  for  Gi'eat 
Britain  and  Ireland." 

New  Zealand: — 

"That  it  has  now  become  evident,  considering  the  growth  of  population,  the 
diversity  of  laws  enacted,  and  the  differing  public  policies  affecting  legal  interpreta- 
tion in  His  Majesty's  overseas  Dominions,  that  no  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  can  be 
satisfactory  which  does  not  include  judicial  representatives  of  these  overseas 
Dominions." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Prime  Minister,  I  hope,  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments, 
hut  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shoukl  not  begin,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Fislier  to  move 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  PISHER :  Mr.  Harcourt,  the  motion  is :  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  the 
judicial  functions  in  regaixl  to  the  Dominions  now  exercised  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  vested  in  an  Imperial  Appeal  Coiu't,  Avhicli  sliould  also 
be  the  final  court  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  The  idea  underlying  this  proposal 
is  that  there  ought  to  be  one  Appellate  Court  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  oversea  Dominions.  The  constitution  of  that  court  we 
do  not  propose  to  go  into  at  the  present  time ;  it  is  the  subject  of  a  motion  by  the 
sister  Dominion  of  Ncav  Zealand  hoAV  that  court  is  to  be  constituted.  We  wish  to 
advance  our  views  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  court  to  which  all  the  cases 
could  be  submitted  for  final  decision,  indeed,  that  is  the  whole  case.  I  Avould  ask  my 
friend  tlie  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  Mr.  Batchelor,  to  give  some  further  reasons 
why  we  think  it  desirable  that  should  l)e  so. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Mr.  Harcourt,  the  present  position  is  that  there  are  two 
courts  of  final  appeal  \\'ithin  the  Empire,  one  for  the  Crown  Colonies  and  India  and 
the  oversea  Dominions,  and  the  other  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  seems  to  l)e  an  anomalous  position  which  ought  not  to  be  continued  in  an  Empire 
such  as  ours.  , 

At  this  point  the  President  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I  was  speaking  on  our  resolution  for  an  Imperial  Appeal 
Court,  and  I  was  just  mentioning  that  the  present  position  is  distinctly  anomalous, 
it  seems  to  me,  and  unless  there  are  some  very  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
having  one  appeal  coiu-t  for  the  Avhole  Empire,  one  court  in  which  the  last  word  is 
said,  that  system  ought  not  to  be  continued  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Having  two  final 
courts   of   appeal,  I  think   it  will   Ixj   admitted,  has    previously  led   to   conflicting 
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judgments  as  to  the  law.  Tliore  ought  not  to  be  any  possilnlity  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  law.  Wlien  an  appeal  is  nimle  to  a  court  supposed  t«  have  final  powers  of 
jurisdiction,  there  ought  to  be  no  possibility  of  any  conflict  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  Empire  as  to  what  the  law  means. 

Another  point  I  Avant  to  put  is  this,  that  if  the  two  courts  are  quite  equal  in 
powers,  then,  of  course,  there  must  be  a  certainty  sooner  or  later  of  conflict.  If  they 
are  unequal,  if  one  gives  way  to  the  other,  one  is  the  inferior  court  if  any  heed  is 
paid  to  the  judgments  of  the  other  court.  Practically  they  are  the  same  persons  at 
present.  The  Privy  Council  is  composed  of  very  much  the  same  judges  as  the  House 
of  Lords  in  practice,  with  a  few  additional  members ;  I  think  that  is  the  present 
position. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  There  seems  to  be  no  very  great  difficulty,  one  would  think, 
in  those  circumstances  in  having  one  court  -in  having  the  court  which  is  now  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  court  of  the  Empire,  or  possibly  the 
other  way  round.  I  think  it  would  be  generally  considered  advisable  that  this 
supreme  coui-t,  this  final  court,  should  be  a  court  in  which  there  should  be  some 
representatives  other  than  the  Law  Lords,  but  that  point  is  one  that  will  l)e  raised  by 
the  New  Zealand  resolution.  What  we  are  contending  for  now  is  that  there  ought  to 
be  one  court  of  final  appeal. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  Privy  Council  that  it  is  not  in  the 
usual  way  the  decision  of  a  court,  but  it  is  the  finding  of  a  board — it  is  the  report  of 
a  board  rather  than  the  finding  of  a  court.  I  think  it  is  the  only  court  in  the  Empire, 
if  I  mistake  not,  which  does  not  give  individual  judgments. 

The  PRESIDENT ;  Yes,  some  people  think  that  is  a  drawback  and  others  an 
advantage. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Still,  if  that  is  an  advantage,  and  it  is  the  only  court  of 
the  Empire  which  does  not  give  individual  judgments,  then  it  is  rather  a  reflection  on 
all  the  rest  of  the  courts  of  the  Empire. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  You  can  put  it  either  way. 

Mr.  BATCHlilLOR  :  It  rather  suggests  that  we  should  l)ear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  if  it  is  generally  accepted  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  in  all  the  l)est  courts  to 
have  individual  judgments,  that  shoidd  also  follow  in  the  case  of  the  Colonial  Court 
of  Appeal. 

The  PRESIDENT:  It  has  this  ciu'ious  consequence,  that  you  never  know 
whether  a  judg)nent  of  the  Privy  Council  is  unanimous  or  not. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR    Quite  so  ;  you  never  know  whether  it  is  unanimous. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Or  to  what  extent  it  was  dissented  from. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Or  to  what  extent  it  was  dissented  from  ;  and  that  is  one  of 
the  arguments  which  I  think  can  clearly  be  used  against  the  report  of  a  court  of  that 
nature.  Another  thing  is  that  I  would  not  suggest  for  one  moment  than  anyone  who 
ever  sat- or  who  ever  will  sit  on  a  court  of  that  kind  should  act  in  a  slipshod  manner, 
but  the  fact  that  there  are  not  individual  judgments  recorded  would  not  under 
ordinary  circimistances  tend  to  the  very  close  personal  study  of  each  member  of  the 
coiu't  as  it  would  if  they  had  to  record  individual  judgments. 

I  think.  Sir,  I  need  not  advance  any  further  points.  I  believe  one  of  the  reiisons 
which  has  been  u.rgeid  against  having  one  court  is  that  there  might  be  over-work  and 
congestion  if  you  had  one  court  to  do  the  work  of  the  Empire,  at  least  that  was 
suggested  at  the  last  Conference.  That  of  course  is  a  question  that  could  be  very  easily 
dealt  with.     There  are  two  courts  now,  consisting  very  largely  of  the  same  individuals, 
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and  if  they  can  meet  the  over-work  that  at  present  exists  there  ouglit  to  he  no 
difficulty  in  uniting  the  two  coiu-ts  and  calling  it  one.  That  cannot  he  really  a 
practical  difficulty.  I  think  we  oiight  to  take  a  step  in  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Imperial  unity  in  a  case  of  this  kind  Avhere  tliere  are  no  great  difficulties  in  the  way, 
where  no  interests  will  be  upset,  and  where  the  matter  can  easily  he  arranged. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  think  it  might  he  convenient  to  the  other  Memliers  of  tlie 
Conference  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  at  once  make  a  statement,  as  it  might 
abridge  the  discussion  and  concentrate  it. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  will  do  so  with  great  pleasure.  The  matter  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  important  subject,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  subject, 
I  think  I  had  best  liegin  by  stating  in  quite  an  abbreviated  form  tlie  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  already  existing.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  House  hears  all  the  appeals 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  I  have  before  me  the  judicial  statistics,  and  I  fuid  that 
in  the  last  year  of  which  they  give  a  record,  which  was  in  1908,  the  total  appeals 
disposed  of  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  107.  The  number  is  increasing,  because  the 
average  of  the  preceding  five  years  was  91 '  8.  Those  who  may  sit  in  the  House  of 
Loifls  are,  in  theory,  every  peer,  and,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of 
England,  every  peer  did  sit  if  he  liked,  but  for  a  long  time  now  it  has  been  restricted 
to  the  judicial  members  of  the  Hovise  of  Lords,  who  consist  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  four  Lords  of  Appeal,  together  with  any  previous  Chancellor  and  any  peer  who 
has  held  high  judicial  office.  In  practice,  those  who  sit  at  tlie  present  time,  which 
is  a  very  good  illustration  of  what  is  common  and  usual,  are  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  four  Lords  of  Appeal :  we  get  a  good  deal  of  help  from  Lord  Halsbury ;  we  have 
the  advantage  of  Lord  Gorell  and  Lord  Mersey,  lioth  distinguished  judges  in  the 
English  Courts.  AVe  have  assistance  from  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland,  Lord  Dunedin,  and  from  Lord  Kinnear,  who  sits  also  in  the  Scotch 
Coiu'ts,  and  Lord  Ashbourne  occasionally  comes.  I  do  not  think  Lord  O'Brien,  who 
is  the  Lord  Cliief  Justice  of  Ireland,  ever  has  sat  in  my  time,  but  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  also  helps  its.  The  backbone,  so  to  speak,  of  our  Court  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  four  Lords  of  Appeal,  but  a  good  deal 
of  assistance  is  voluntarily  given  by  the  other  Lords  I  have  referred  to. 

Mr.  MALAN :  Have  you  got  a  fixed  quorum  to  make  up  the  Bench  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  The  quorum  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  tlu-ee,  but 
we  very  seldom  sit  with  less  than  four,  and  the  practice,  as  you  probably  know,  diu-ing 
the  whole  history  of  England  has  been  that  our  courts  are  comparatively  small.  Four 
or  five  judges  have  decided  all  the  greatest  cases  in  the  whole  history  of  England. 

Now  I  come  to  the  Judicial  Comjnittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  order  to  point 
out  what  the  jurisdiction  of  that  most  unique  and  interesting  tribunal  is,  I  have  had 
printed  the  appeals  disposed  of  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
the  years  from  190G  to  1910. 

The  PRESIDENT :  You  have  copies  of  these. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  If  you  will  kindly  look  at  those  statistics  at 
page  10  for  the  last  year,  1910 — so  that  we  are  really  up  to  date  as  far  as  this 
document  is  concerned — you  will  see  there  a  list  of  nearly  all  the  courts  in  which  the 
Privy  Council  has  jurisdiction.  There  are  one  or  two  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  but 
the  jurisdiction,  broadly  speaking,  is  a  niunber  of  courts  in  India,  the  Dominion  and 
Colonial  Courts,  and  other  courts,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  British  Empire, 
like  Constantinople.  TMiat  is  the  work  which  they  have  to  do.  Would  you  kindly 
look  and  see  what  the  proportion  is  of  the  business  they  have  to  do  ?  Out  of  a  total 
of  78  appeals  disposed  of,  41  came  from  India.  Then  come  all  the  other  Dominion 
and  Colonial  Courts,  and  the  High  Court  of  Australia  has  8,  tlie  Supremo  Court  of 
Canada  10 ;  there  were  none  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  none  from  Natal,  1  from 
New^foundland,  2  from  New  South  Wales,  2  from  New  Zealand,  6  from  Ontai'io, 
1  from  Quebec,  4  from  the  Transvaal,  and  1  from  Western  Australia. 

The  PRESIDENT:  About  half  of  the  33  seem  to  come  from  Canttla. 
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The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  think  more  than  half. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  It  is  more  than  half  altogether  -17. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  You  will  observe  that  now,  speaking  of  the 
Dominion  apart  from  the  Colonial  Courts,  Canada  figures  much  more  largely  than 
half — in  fact,  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  are  from  one  com*t  or  another  in 
Canada. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  was  including  that. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  1910  is  an  exceptional  year. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  have  given  each  year ;  I  only  took  the  last  for 
convenience.  If  you  go  hack  and  take  1909,  Australia  had  3,  Canada  Supreme 
Court  7,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1,  Natal  1,  New  South  Wales  1,  New  South  Wales 
(Vice-Admiralty  Court)  1,  Now  Zealand  Court  oE  Appeal  1,  Nova  Scotia  t,  Ontario  7, 
Quebec  8,  Transvaal  none,  and  Western  Australia  none. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  make  it  23  from  Canada,  that  is  about  half,  if  you  include 
British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  Yes.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  through  this  because 
I  think  it  would  be  more  convenient  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  should  have 
the  document  before  them  and  be  able  to  see  exactly  the  numbei's,  which  I  believe 
are  quite  accurately  taken  out. 

Who  may  sit  as  Judges  in  the  Privy  Coiuicil  ?  Y'^ou  see  the  very  large  scope 
of  its  T^»ork.  It  has  to  consider  Canatlian  cases,  which  involve  Canadian  statutes 
\vhich  have  quite  their  own  chai-acter,  and  there  are  cases  involving  the  old 
Erencli  law  before  the  date  of  the  French  Revolution — the  old  French  law  and 
the  rules  of  the  French  law  which  was  taken  to  Canada.  They  have  to  consider 
in  South  Africa  Roman-Dutch  law.  They  have  to  consider  also  the  English  Common 
Law  largely  modified  by  Statute  or  considerably  modified  by  Statute  in  Canada,  in 
Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  and  also  in  South  Africa.  There  is,  of  course,  also 
Indian  law,  which  is  in  itself  extremely  difficult  and  of  a  different  kind  altogether, 
wdiich  I  have  not  adverted  to  before.  Accordingly,  with  a  1)ody  of  law  like  that  to 
deal  with,  you  have  to  adjust  the  composition  of  the  tribunal  in  ordei-  to  accommodate 
it  to  tlie  nature  of  the  la^^  which  you  have  to  AAeigh.  The  people  who  may  sit  as 
Judges  in  the  Privy  Coimcil  are  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  foiu*  Lords  of  Appeal,  all 
those  who  have  held  high  judicial  office,  the  same  as  the  people  who  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Then  there  are  two  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1833  Avith  special  know- 
ledge of  Indian  law,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  are  provisions  to  enable  Jiulges 
in  the  Dominions  or  in  the  Colonies  to  be  meml)ers  of  this  Court  as  well. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  How  often  has  that  been  aA  ailed  of  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  was  going  to  say-very  sehlom.  The  Act  of 
189.5  states  that  any  person  being  or  having  been  Chief  Justice  or  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of  a  Superior  Court  in  any  Province  of 
Canada  oi*  of  the  Australasian  or  South  African  Colonies  or  of  any  other  Superior 
Court  iji  His  Majesty's  Dominions  named  in  that  behalf  by  His  Majesty  in  Council 
if  he  is  a  Member  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  shall  be  a  Member  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  but  the  number  of  such  persons  is  not  to  exceed  five  at  any  time.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward  intimated  rather  in  his  question,  that  we  have  not 
had  the  advantage  which  I  should  like  to  have  had  of  the  assistance  of  many  Judges 
under  that  ride.  We  have  had  the  great  advantage  of  Lord  de  Villiers  coming,  and 
he  has  come  several  times. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Five  separate  visits. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Yes,  I  need  hardly  s^iy  how  welcome  his 
presence  has  be(Mi.  We  have  bad  the  late  Sir  Henri  I'aschereau  from  Canada,  who 
has  sat  occasionally.     If  my  monory  serves  me  right  we  had  Chief  Justice  Way. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  In  1897. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  One  year  was  it  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  1897. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  And  Sir  Henry  Strong,  too,  when  he  was  Chief 
Justice.  I  must  say  that  the  fruits  of  tliat  Act  have  not  heen  copious  at  all  events. 
We  should  have  liked  to  have  had  more  of  that  kind  of  assistance,  and  I  will  refer  to 
the  difl&culties  in  a  moment. 

In  atldition  to  that  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  1908,  which  Avas  passed  in 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Conference  Avhich  was  held  in  1907,  gives  power 
to  direct  a  colonial  judge  to  act  as  an  assessor  to  the  Jiulicial  Committee  on  the 
hearing  of  appeals  from  his  Colony. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  He  has  no  vote,  of  course  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  It  has  never  arisen,  I  was  going  to  say, 
unfortunately ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  have  a  vote  or  not,  1  think  he 
would,  hut  I  am  not  sure — at  all  events,  it  has  not  heen  operative. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  If  he  attends  as  an  assessor,  he  does  not  have  a  vote  as 
an  assessor. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  have  not  thought  ahout  it,  hut  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  would.  I  think  Sir  Joseph  Ward  is  right,  and  that  probably  he  wovdd  not 
have  a  vote.  At  all  events,  this  was  what  was  asked  at  the  last  Conference ;  the 
members  of  it  Avill  remember  that  after  discussion  the  proposal  made  was  exactly 
this,  and  we  carried  it  out  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  we  did  not  go  further,  because  the 
Conference  did  not  ask  us  to  go  further.  Of  course,  it  has  been  fruitless,  and  we 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  any  judge. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  Do  you  get  any  assessors  when  you  have  one  of  the  judges 
from  the  Dominions  on  the  Bench  ?     I  suppose  not. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  We  have  no  one  except  those  I  have  Ijeen 
referring  to  under  those  difPerent  Acts.  I  have  not  attempted — it  woidd  weary  the 
Conference  and  obscure  the  subject  if  I  were  to  enter  in  detail  into  all  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  but  I  have  given  you  roughly  the  composition  of  those  who  are  entitled 
to  sit.  Now,  in  practice,  those  \vlio  do  sit  are  the  same  men  who  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  the  addition,  which  I  am  afraid  we  are  Jiow  going  to  be  deprived  of,  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  Avho  has  for  years  sat  constantly,  and  who  is  unquestionably  a 
judge  of  the  very  highest  ability ;  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  about  to  lose  his  services 
immediately.  With  regard  to  the  Indian  cases,  we  always  have  the  assistance  of  an 
Indian  judge,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  Mr.  Ameer  Ali,  Avho  sits  only  in  Indian 
cases.  For  the  rest  what  happens  is  that  the  same  men  who  are  aA^ailable  in  the 
House  of  Lords  eitlier  sit  in  the  Judicial  Committee  Avhen  the  House  of  Lords  is  not 
sitting,  or,  if  the  House  is  sitting  at  the  same  time,  a  distribution  is  made,  and 
I  have  to  do  it  myself,  my  colleagues  entrust  me  Avith  the  duty.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  utmost  effort  is  made  to  equalise  the  strength  between  the  tAvo  courts — 
between  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  one  side  and  the  Privy  Council  on  the  other.  Por 
myself,  I  always,  or  nearly  always,  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  Avhen  it  is  sitting  at  the 
same  time,  but  in  cases  of  importance,  for  instance,  cases  from  the  High  Coiu^t  of 
Australia  of  late  years,  my  colleagues  have  always  Avished  me  to  be  present  in  the 
Judicial  Committee,  and  I  ahvays  have  been  present  in  any  case  of  great  importance, 
either  Avith  regard  to  Australia  or  Canada.  Whether  that  strengthens  the  Board  or 
not  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  think  that  AA'henever  the  two  courts  sit  together  there  is 
an  absolutely  fair  Imlance  of  judicial  strength  between  the  two  courts,  at  least,  this 
is  my  object. 
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Something  M'as  said  ahout  conflicting  judgments  arising  between  the  House  of 
Lords  and  tlie  Privy  Council.  In  Hul)stance  the  personnel  of  the  two  Courts  is 
identical  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  there  has  been  a  conflict  between 
the  Privy  Council  and  the  House  of  Lords.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake ;  I  am  not- 
aware  of  a  single  case  in  which  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  l)etween  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy  Council. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  It  arises  in  connection  with  dicta  of  the  Judges  in  the 
respective  tribunals ;  we  sometimes  have  in  our  courts  the  dicta  of  the  Judges  of 
the  House  of  Lords  cited  which  apparently  are  at  variance  with  the  judgments 
expressed  by  the  Judicial  Committee. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  am  very  much  obliged,  and  I  can  understand 
that  because  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  constantly  occurring  in  England  between  the 
different  dicta  of  the  different  Judges  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself. 

That  leads  me  to  the  other  point  that  was  referred  to  about  having  one  judgment. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  all  our  English  courts  and  in  the  courts  of  the 
Dominions  too,  in  fact  it  is  oiu-  custom,  each  judge  delivers  his  own  judgment. 
Sometimes  they  differ  in  opinion,  but  even  when  they  do  not  differ  in  opinion  they 
sometimes  agree  for  different  reasons,  and  one  of  the  perplexities  of  the  law  at  the 
present  time  and  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  our  system,  which  has  its  own  merits 
too,  is  that  there  is  always  scope  for  an  ingenious  critic  to  take  a  sentence  from  this 
judge  and  a  sentence  from  another  and  suspend  them  for  animadversion  as  lieing 
contradictory  and  inconsistent  one  A\'ith  the  other.  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  habit  that 
is  ingrained  in  human  nature,  and  it  is  particularly  developed  in  the  practice  of  the 
la^v.  But  as  regards  this  point  of  one  judgment  as  against  a  numljer,  there  are 
differences  of  view  I  know,  and  I  do  not  at  all  ])retend  that  in  my  view  I  am  sustained 
by  the  v,  hole  volume  of  authority,  but  my  view  is  that  it  would  l)e  better  in  every 
court  if  there  was  only  one  judgment  as  the  judgment  of  the  court  which  rules  the 
particular  subject  of  litigation,  and  T  think  there  would  be  more  coherence  and  more 
consistency  if  the  practice  of  the  Privy  Council  was  extended  to  other  courts  as  Avell. 
But,  as  far  as  that  goes,  that  is  not  a  point  upon  which  I  think  any  of  us  would  lie 
disposed  to  make  a  difficulty.  If  the  wish  is  that  there  should  be  successive 
judgments  by  the  different  Lords  in  the  Judicial  Committee  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  reason  for  us  to  adhere,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Dominions,  to  the  practice 
that  already  prevails. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  observed,  but  I  think  I 
have  noticed,  that  the  px-actice  now  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  the  nearest  analogous  body,  is  for  the  actual  judgment  to  be  given  by  one  judge 
and  if  there  is  dissent,  then  the  dissentient  judge  expresses  his  views. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  know  the  practice  is  to  give  the  decisi(m  by 
one  judge,  and  very  likely  you  are  right  about  the  dissent. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  is  the  same  in  New  Zealand  too ;  the  dissenting  judge 
give.s  separate  reasons  for  his  dissent. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  know  in  two  recent  cases  there  was  one  dissentientjudge 
and  he  expressed  his  dissent.  It  is  a  sort  of  midway  house  between  the  two 
practices. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  see  no  objection  to  that.  I  mean  it  is  not  a 
thing  upon  which  any  of  us  in  this  country  would  make  any  difTiculty  in  the  Judicial 
Committee  at  all.  If  the  real  desire  is  either  to  have  a  series  of  judgments  or  to  have 
one  judgment  with  a  faculty  of  dissent  on  the  part  of  any  member  who  do6s  not  agree 
with  it,  [  am  sure  Ave  sh(mld  not  make  any  difficulty  at  all  provided  that  the 
Conference  makes  up  its  mind  that  it  would  prefer  that  course. 
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The  PRESIDENT  :  The  present  practice  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  t(j 
he  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  wliich  makes  a  report  to  the  King ;  it  is  not  the 
judgment  of  a  court,  in  fact ;  until  the  King  has  l)y  Order  in  Council  given  effect  to  it 
there  is  no  judgment  at  all.     It  is  a  mere  report.     That  is  the  theory. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  Tliat  is  the  origin  of  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  It  ought  to  he  easily  met,  of  course. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting  that. 
I  have  tried  to  give  to  you  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  and  the  work  they  have  to  do  in  a 
succinct  way.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  covered  every  point  or  mentioned 
every  person,  but  I  have  given,  broadly  speaking,  the  effect  of  the  present  system. 

Now  let  me  try  to  come  to  the  question  of  the  principle  on  which  I  think  we 
ought  to  decide  all  these  things.  The  principle  to  my  mind  is  that  each  constituent 
part  of  the  Empire  ought  to  judge  for  itself  as  to  what  kind  of  tribunal  it  wishes, 
and  wliat  ought  to  be  the  composition  of  that  tribunal,  and,  including  of  course  in 
that  the  United  Kingdom,  we,  like  the  other  Dominions,  are  entitled  to  have  our  own 
court  according  to  our  own  view.  Therefore  whatever  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in  England 
is  desired  by  any  of  the  Dominions,  their  wishes  oiight  to  prevail  so  far  as  we  can  give 
effect  to  them,  and  there  mil  be  no  difficulty  made  by  us  in  trying  to  give  effect  so 
far  as  we  can  to  the  wishes  of  each  Dominion  with  regard  to  its  own  appeals.  If  we 
all  want  the  same  kind  of  court  and  the  same  kind  of  judges,  then  so  much  the 
better.  It  would  be  very  easy  then  to  get  a  tribunal  which  would  have  final  juris- 
diction all  over  the  Empire.  But  then  the  question  is,  do  Ave  all  want  the  same  kind 
of  court  and  the  same  conditions,  or  do  we  not  ?  Of  course,  the  idea  of  any  pressure 
or  constraint  is  wholly  inadmissible,  and  all  we  want  to  see  is  whether  we  are  all 
agreed  as  to  what  we  severally  and  individually  desire. 

Let  me  take  the  Privy  Council  first.  Do  you  wish  British  judges  to  sit  in  the 
Privy  Council  ?  Do  you  wish  only  British  judges  to  set  in  the  Privy  Council  ?  If 
so,  and  you  will  tell  us  so,  we  will  try  to  provide  a  court  of  that  character.  Do  you 
Avish  Indian  judges  to  take  part  in  your  final  appeals  from  the  Dominions  ?  Do  you 
wish  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  judge  from  each  Dominion  to  hear  all  the 
Privy  Council  Appeals  ?  That  is  to  say,  do  you  desire  that  the  Privy  Council  shall 
consist  partly  of  British  judges  and  also  shall  comprise  a  Canadian,  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  South  African,  and  Newfoundland  judge  as  well  ?  If  I  may  say  so,  you 
have  to  make  up  your  minds  as  to  what  it  is  yovi  desire  with  regard  to  its 
composition,  and  each  Dominion  making  up  its  own  mind  as  to  what  it  wants,  it 
would  be  so  nuich  the  better  if  A\e  all  agreed.  There  has  been  an  idea  put  forward 
of  a  judge  coming  from  each  Dominion  not  to  sit  upon  all  appeals ;  for  instance,  a 
judge  coming  from  South  Africa  not  to  sit  upon  Canadian  or  Avistralian  or  New 
Zealand  appeals,  but  only  to  sit  upon  South  African  appeals.  Now  if  that  is  so,  you 
would  see  that  some  of  the  judges  who  came  from  these  Dominions  would  have 
hardly  anything  to  do.  If  you  look — I  merely  take  the  last  year,  1910,  as  a  specimen 
— the  Canadian  judge  A\'ould  have  something  like  21  cases. 

Mr.  13R0DEUR :  21  out  of  33  cases  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  that  wovdd  be  a  hopeless  proposal  and  make  it 
perfectly  a\  orthless. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  about  it, 
Sir  Joseph,  in  a  moment.  I  do  not  think  that  Avoidd  do,  because  the  Avistralian 
judge,  for  instance,  would  only  have,  I  think,  four  cases  in  the  year,  and  the  New 
Zealand  judge  a\  ould  only  have  one. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two. 
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The  LOUD  CHANCELLOR :  Tliat  is  not  what  is  meant,  but  this  might  be 
clone  of  course  ;  if  it  was  desired  that  in  Doniinion  cases  there  slioiild  always  \\g  a 
representfitive  from  the  Dominion  present  at  the  hoariiig,  we  eovild  do  it  in  this  way 
— we  could  fix  a  time —whatever  time  suited  the  Dominion — and  tfike  all  the  cases 
coming  from  it  at  a  particular  time  that  would  suit  the  convenience  of  any  repre- 
sentativ^e  of  the  Judicial  Bench  in  the  Dominion,  who  would  come  over  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  them.  We  could  do  that  and  facilitate  it  instead  of  requiring 
him  to  spend  all  his  time  waiting  here  without  doing  other  work.  Or  if  the  other 
Dominions  Avished  it,  he  could  of  covirse  sit  and  try  their  cases,  but  it  is  entirely  for 
them  individually  to  say. 

Then  there  is  another  consideration  which  it  seems  to  me,  having  regard  to  the 
complex  nature  of  the  jurisdiction,  is  probably  the  best,  and  it  is  this,  that  there 
should  always  be  a  wide  membership  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  that  there  should 
be  selection  made  of  the  judges  to  sit  upon  these  cases  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Noav  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  at  the  present  moment,  so  far  as  we 
have  the  necessary  judicial  strength  for  the  purpose,  we  try  to  get  the  most  suitable 
judges.  If  there  is  an  equity  case  we  always  ha\  e  a  strong  eqviity  judge;  present, 
and  if  there  is  an  Admiralty  case  we  often  get  those  who  have  experience  of 
Admiralty  jm-isdiction. 

Then  there  is  one  more  matter  to  refer  to  with  regard  to  the  Privy  Council  and 
it  is  this — it  is  for  each  Dominion  to  say  on  what  conditions  as  to  appeal  there  ought 
to  be  an  appeal  at  all.  For  instance,  ought  there  to  be  special  leave  given— ought 
leave  to  be  reciuired  from  the  court  in  the  Dominion  ?  What  is  the  limit  of  amount 
in  which  there  is  to  be  the  right  of  appeal  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  seciu'ity 
which  ought  to  be  given  when  an  appeal  takes  place  ?  ^  Now  there  are  different 
rules  with  regard  to  the  different  Dominions  upon  some  of  those  subjects,  and  the 
reason  is  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  is  the  wish  of  the  Dominion 
Governments  and  have  settled  it  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Dominion  Governments. 
So  much  for  the  Privy  Council. 

Now,  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom,  the  House  of  Lords — or  rather  the  Court 
which  goes  under  the  denomination  of  the  House  of  Lords — has  been  for  a  very  long 
time  the  tinal  court  for  all  business  from  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  recommend  tliat  we  should  change  the  personnel  of  our  judicial  body  the  House 
of  Lords.  We  can  now  add  to  the  number  any  distinguished  judge  from  the 
Dominions,  as,  for  example,  Lord  De  Villiers,  u  ho  is  now  a  member  of  the  judicial 
body  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  whenever  it  is  thought  necessary  that  can  be  done. 
But  I  think  I  understand  the  ideal  that  is  aimed  at,  and  I  sympathise  Avith  it  myself, 
and  I  will  make  a  practical  suggestion.  Let  each  of  tbe  Dominions  say  what  is  the 
composition  of  the  court  that  they  Avould  prefer^I  do  not  mean  individual  judges, 
that  they  would  like  this  judge  and  that  judge,  and  so  forth,  but  what  class  of  judges 
do  they  wish  to  have  their  final  appeals  heai'd  by,  and  what  strength  of  the  court  do 
they  think  is  right,  and  we  will  give  you  our  best  in  the  future  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  do  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BATCHELOll :  In  Australia,  when  the  Constitution  was  originally  passed, 
it  Avas  expressed  that  the  final  court  of  appeal  should  be  in  Australia.  That  was 
the  Avish  of  the  Australian  representatives,  and  that  was  altered  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  remember  that ;  I  think  Lord  Haldane  will  remember  it 
better  than  I  do,  but  I  think  the  original  Bill  as  presented  to  us  destroyed  the  appeal 
to  the  King  in  Council,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Yes,  that  meant  a  final  court  of  appeal  in  Australia,  and 
the  Imperial  Parliament  put  in  the  provision  which  is  now  to  be  found  tliere. 

Viscount  HALDANE:  With  the  consent  of  the  Australian  representatives  Avho 
were  over  here. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  I  think  not. 
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Viscount  HALDANE  :  I  rather  think  so ;  your  arrangement  was  not  quite  fixed 
when  they  came  over. 

Mr.  PISHER :  Under  duress. 

Yiscoimt  HALDANE :  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  only  point  they  cared 
alxjut  Avas  as  to  the  Constitution,  and  if  you  will  remember  that  was  kept  final,  hut 
as  to  the  other  they  left  it  so.  I  am  certain  nothing  was  decided  against  the  Avish 
of  the  Dominion  representatives.     I  remember  the  negotiations  very  well. 

Mr.  EISHEE. :  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that. 

Viscount  HALDANE  :  I  thmk  you  will  find  it  was  so,  Mr.  Eisher. 

The  LOUD  CHANCELLOR :  Of  covirse,  I  am  speaking  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  in  Australia  it  was  desired  to  have  a  final  court  of  appeal  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FISHEll :  I  did  not  quite  understand  that  in  yom*  earlier  remarks ;  I 
thought  you  meant  that  the  Dominions  might  settle  their  own  Appellate  Court. 

The  LOUD  CHANCELLOR :  I  was  trying  to  deal  with  the  matter  on  the 
assumption  of  the  final  court  of  appeal  being  in  this  country. 

Mr.  EISHER :  I  think  your  words  conveyed  to  me  a  different  vieAV. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear.  I  have  not  at 
all  been  thinking  iliroughout  my  observations  of  Avhatever  each  Dominion  might 
tliink  fit  to  settle  for  itself  in  its  oavu  country ;  I  Avas  only  tliinking  of  hoAV  Ave  in 
England  could  meet  th(iii-  wishes  in  regard  to  a  final  court  of  appeal  in  this  country — 
a  dift'erent  proposition  altogether. 

I  have  said  nothing  at  all  about  the  Australian  desire,  if  there  be  a  desire  in 
Australia,  to  have  no  appeal  at  all.  That  is  a  ditVerent  thing.  I  Avas  speaking 
solely  Avith  regard  to  the  court  in  England,  and  I  think  it  Avould  be  desirable  that 
each  Dominion  should  say  what  class  of  judges  they  Avish  to  have  in  this  country, 
if  they  have  an  appeal  here,  and  Avhat  strength  they  Avovild  like  them  to  sit  in. 

Mr.  EISHER':  It  is  obvious, "  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  Avitliout  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  Ave  cannot  do  anything  now. 

The  PRESIDENT:  You^ cannot  get  rid  of  the  appeal  here  now;  you  cannot 
consume  your  oAvn  smoke  entirely  as  you  say  you  Avish  to  do  or  some  of  you  wish  to 
do.     It  Avould  require  an  amending  Act. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  That  is  why  I  was  dealing  with  the  situation  as 
I  was  doing. 

The  PRESIDENT :  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  speaking  on  the  assumption  that 
the  laAV  remains  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  EISHER :  Yes,  that  question  is  not  raised  here. 

The  PRESIDENT :  No,  it  is  not  raised. 

The  J.ORD  CHANCELLOR  :  Will  tlie  Conference  noAV  allow  me  to  suggest  my 
own  idea  ?     My  idea  is  that  we  shoidd  add  to  om-  highest  court  of  appeal  both  for  the 
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United  Kingdom  and  for  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  hy  selecting  two  English 
judges  oi"  the  finest  quality  we  can  find  and  that  there  should  he  a  quorum  fixed,  say, 
of  five,  for  sitting  in  the  Privy  Council.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  court  should  he 
limited  to  five,  indeed,  I  should  contemplate  that  it  would  he  genemlly  stronger  and 
that  it  should  sit  successively  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  United  Kingdom  appeals 
and  in  the  Pri\  y  Council  on  appeals  from  the  Dominions.  So  that,  suljstantially, 
you  would  have  the  same  court  sitting  hoth  for  our  appeals  and  for  your  appeals. 

Viscount  HALDANE  :  In  its  full  strength  in  each  case  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  In  its  full  strength. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  And  adopting  the  same  practice  of  giving  individual 
judgments  in  hoth  cases  or  the  same.     I  do  not  much  care  Avhich  way  it  is. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  should  say  that  would  he  according  to  i\\G  feeling 
and  wishes  of  those  Avhose  cases  are  adjudicated.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  England  it 
is  desired  to  alter  the  practice  so  as  to  have  one  judgment  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  What  representation  from  the  Dominions  do  you  suggest 
upon  that  point  ?     You  have  not  stated  that. 

'  The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  thought  I  had  stated  that.  TVHiat  I  mean  is 
that  if  any  Dominion  wishes  its  cases  to  he  heard  hy  any  class  of  judge  at ,  all,  its 
own  judges,  we  should  certainly  meet  that.  All  that  New  Zealand,  for  example, 
would  have  to  do  would  he  to  say  :  "  We  desire  that  a  New  Zealand  judge  should  he 
present  in  New  Zealand  cases." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  That  means  that  a  judge  would  require  to  leave  our 
country  for  ahout  six  months  to  take  part  in  the  hearing  of  possibly  only  one  case, 
and  in  all  probability  that  case  would  have  been  tried  before  him  or  have  been  before 
the  appeal  court  in  New  Zealand  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  judges. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Yes,  that  is  very  likely ;  but,  Sir  Joseph,  supposing  you 
had  a  New  Zealand  judge  here  always,  the  one  chosen  for  the  purpose,  he  has  no 
special  acquaintance  any  more  than  an  English  judge  has  Avith  the  systems  of  law 
which  are  administered  in  Canada  and  South  Africa. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  so,  but  he  would  have  with  the  New  Zealand  law. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Nor  has  he  any  special  acquaintance  with  the  system  of 
laAV  administered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  There  is  a  good  deal  of  community  of  laAV  between  us  and 
Australia  particularly  in  regard  to  the  land  question. 

The  PRESIDENT :  No  doubt  in  Australian  cases  he  would  be  more  or  less  at 
home — I  am  only  throwing  this  out-  -but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any  qualification 
Avhich  woiild  not  l)e  equally  possessed  by  an  ordinary  English  lawyer  for  disposing  of 
South  African,  Canadian,  or  Indian  cases. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Excepting  that  the  procedure,  as  a  rule,  has  been,  in  the 
absence  of  a  judge  from  our  country  in  cases  of  New  Zealand  law,  only  such  })ortion 
of  the  New  Zealand  law  sis  the  counsel  put  l)efore  the  judges  was  really  considered. 
That  has  loeen  the  usual  procedure  I  understand  from  the  official  communications  I 
have  read. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Tliat  is  rather  an  argument  for  haAdng  him  to  hear  New 
Zealand  cases. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  why  I  w^ant  to  ha^e  him  there,  to  take  part  in 
hearing  New  Zealand  cases. 

The  PRESIDENT  ;  But  it  does  not  seem  an  argument  for  having  him  there  in 
other  cases. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  see  the  point  you  raise  all  riglit,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  bar  to  any  proposal  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  that  a  judge 
should  come  over  here,  taking  nearly  six  months  to  do  it,  to  take  part  in  the  hearing 
of  possibly  only  one  case. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I. do  not  suggest  that ;  I  only  suggest  that  if  you 
Avish  it  that  could  be  done.  But  I  go  further,  and  if  the  Canadian  or  the  South 
African  Governments  wish  that  there  should  be  a  New  Zealand  judge  sitting  on  their 
cases  I  am  perfectly  willing. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  We  do  not  object  to  a  Canadian  or  South  African  judge 
sitting,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  dealing  with  New  Zealand  cases,  l)ut  in  practice 
the  result  would  be  that  we  Avould  be  debarred  from  taking  any  part  in  a  proposal 
such  as  you  have  suggested,  I  am  afraid. 

Viscount  HALDANE  :  Sir  Joseph,  I  had  an  experience  when  I  was  at  the  Bar 
in  a  great  many  cases  from  your  country,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  not  irrelevant. 
There  was  a  great  case  about  the  Maori  Land  Acts,  an  intricate  and  complicated  case, 
which  lasted  10  days  over  here.  It  was  an  appeal  from  tlie  Svipreme  Court,  and  an 
appeal  in  w  hich  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  Avas  involved,  so  that  he  could  not 
have  sat,  but  it  would  have  been  very  useful  if  you  had  sent  us  a  judge  of  experience 
in  those  cases,  for  that  case,  as  assessor,  simply  to  make  us  quite  sure  that  we  had 
missed  nothing.  The  case  was  very  thoroughly  done  by  a  strong  tribunal,  and  lasted 
10  days  here,  but  that  case  could  have  been  taken  at  another  period  on  notice  being 
giA'en ;  you  might  liaA'e  said  "  Please  take  it  three  months  from  noAv,  and  we  will 
arrange  that  the  judge  comes  over  " ;  and  if  you  had  sent  us  an  assessor  for  that  case, 
it  Avould  have  been  really  all  that  was  wanted  in  order  to  make  sure  that  every  point 
in  that  very  interesting  and  intricate  mass  of  statutes  Avas  seen  to.  But  the  other 
eases  that  I  remember  Avhich  came  from  NeAV  Zealand  AA-ere  for  the  most  part  cases 
turning  upon  the  broad  principles  of  English  law  or  equity. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  know  the  case  Lord  Haldane  refers  to  quite  well.  The 
class  of  cases  Avhich  Avill  come  here,  as  a  general  rule,  are  cases  connected  Avith  the 
native  lands  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  well  knoAvn  to  the  legal  profession  that  they  are 
subject  to  tremendous  differences  of  opinion,  and  both  the  courts  in  our  country  and 
the  legal  men  in  our  country  hold  very  decided  opinions  in  various  directions  upon  the 
issues  Avhich  require  to  be  settled.  There  is  a  feeling  in  New  Zealand,  right  through 
the  country,  that  it  Avould  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  if  one  of  our  judges 
Avere  sitting  in  a  properly  constituted  court  here  Avhen  those  cases  come  along,  to  enable, 
not  the  native  laAv  to  be  interpreted  for  the  home  judges,  because  they  can  interpret 
the  native  law  as  well  as  our  judges  can,  but  there  are  the  customs  of  the  natives 
Avhich  come  in,  and  a  mass  of  extraTieous  things  which  come  into  our  own  courts  which 
iv.quire  to  be  considered,  and  those  cases  are  bound  to  be  fairly  numerous. 
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Viscoimt  HALDANE :  Is  not  that  a  case  which  the  Act  of  1!)08  meets  ?  Any 
■experienced  judge  who  lias  not  sat  and  pledged  himself  to  his  ojnnion  in  the  court 
below  is  all  we  want.  After  all,  when  you  get  the  statutes  and  understand  thera,  it 
is  a  mere  question  of  the  construction  of  the  words. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  do  not  in  the  least  dissent  from  what  Sir  Joseph 
says ;  it  is  desirable  and  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  a  New  Zealand  judge 
present  when  a  New  Zealand  case,  especially  one  of  that  kind,  was  being  heard. 
That  is  one  thing  I  perfectly  agree,  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  say  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  New  Zealand  judge  present  when  there  are  Canadian  cases  and  South 
African  cases  and  Australian  cases  being  tried.  If  the  Australian,  the  South  African, 
•or  the  Canadian  Governments  Avish  it — by  all  means;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  so ;  it  is  for  them  to  say.     That  is  the  proposition  I  am  making. 


Mr.  FISHER :  Mr.  Asquith,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  are  discussing  the  two 
propositions  together. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Yes,  and  perhaps  it  is  more  convenient  to  do  so. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  So  long  as  it  is  understood. 

The  PRESIDENT :  This  is  not  distinctly  raised  by  your  resolution,  I  think  P 

Mr.  EISHER  :  No,  we  simply  say  there  should  be  a  court. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  You  want  to  have  one  court  ? 

,  Mr.  EISHER  :  That  is  it. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  Lord  Chancellor's  suggestion  is  that  you  will  have 
what  you  want  really  because  you  will  have  the  same  court  sitting  in  two  different 
places,  not  side  by  side. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  My  colleague  does  not  object  to  the  general  discussion,  only  we 
will  have  to  understand  that  we  are  dealing  with  both  at  the  same  time. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  No,  I  want  to  deal  with  the  other  one  separately. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Yes,  but  what  is  being  said  just  now  is  relevant,  and  all  the 
discussion  has  been  with  regard  to  the  second  one.     It  has  diverged  into  that. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  It  is  very  difficult  to  treat  them  separately; 
there  are  the  two  different  propositions  but  they,  are  related  to  the  same  subject- 
matter,  and  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do  has  been  to  present  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  thing  and  to  indicate  what  we  are  prepared  to  do. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  is  very  interesting  and  valuable. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  I  should  like  to  add  that  they  are  not  in  conflict,  in  fact  they  are 
the  same  resolution  in  two  parts.  We  decide  that  there  should  be  a  Court  of  Appeal 
and  I  think  you  agree  in  that. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes. 

Ml".  FISHER  :  Then  the  constitution  of  the  court  is  another  matter. 
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The  LOllD  CHANCELLOR:  Practically  this  would  be  a  court  of  appeal 
sitting  in  two  separate  divisions,  but  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  is  a  matter  which 
would  Aery  easily  follow  if  you  found  that  all  the  Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom 
agreed  to  it  afterwards.     That  is  the  way  in  which  the  matter  stands  1  think. 

Viscount  HALDANE  :  The  great  point  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  you  would  have  the  whole  strength  in  each  division  at  a  time ;  it  woidd 
not  be  the  personnel  divided  into  tA\o  divisions  sitting  concurrently,  but  you  would 
have  the  whole  strength  for  an  average  case  in  the  Privy  Council  for  a  period,  and 
for  a  period  you  would  have  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
form  and  name.] 

The  PRESIDENT :  That  would  meet  the  complaint  which  I  myself  in  old  days 
when  I  used  to  practise  a  good  deal  before  the  Judicial  Committee  used  to  hear. 
I  used  to  be  in  a  good  many  New  Zealand  cases,  and  a  great  many  Australian  ones, 
and  the  complaints  we  used  to  hear  from  our  clients  out  there  were  that  it  was 
what  they  called  a  "  scratch  "  court,  that  the  judicial  strength  was  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that  the  Privy  Council  got  what  was  left  over.  They  complained  also, 
and  I  think  sometimes  not  without  reason,  that  the  court  was  too  few  in  number. 
We  have  argued  these  cases  in  old  days  before  tlu'ee  judges,  and  that  is  verj- 
unsatisfactory  when  you  are  appealing  from  a  l)ody  like  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
South  Wales  it  seems  to  me. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  think  there  is  a  change  Avith  regard  to  that. 
I  think  the  coiu-t  is  now  always  constituted  fairly  strongly,  although  I  shoiild  be 
glad  to  have  the  additional  strength  I  have  referred  to— two  more  judges — which 
would  be  very  valuable. 

Viscount  HALDANE  :  It  Avould  give  six  or  seven. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  Yes. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  I  think  I  have  heard  some  very  injvidicial  language  from  judicial 
persons  on  that  very  point  as  to  the  strength  of  the  court. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  Your  predecessor. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  All  I  can  say  is  that  Ave  try,  for  instance,  to 
make  a  fair  division  of  our  strength  Avhen  we  have  to  divide.  Eor  instance,  to-mori'ow 
the  Judicial  Committee  is  sitting  and  so  is  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
composition  of  the  tAvo  bodies ;  this  has  arisen  and  it  will  give  you  an  illustration. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  to-morroAV  there  Avill  be  Lord  Atkinson,  Lord  Gorell,  Lord 
Robson  and  myself,  and  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  which  is 
taking  Indian  cases  there  Avill  be  Lord  Macnaghteii,  Lord  Shaw,  Mr.  Ameer  Ali  the 
Indian  Judge,  and  Lord  Mersey.  When  the  Dominion  cases  come  on  Mr.  Ameer  Ali 
does  not  sit  and  Lord  Haldane  Avill  take  his  place.  Now  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  fair 
division  of  the  judicial  strength. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  same  point  of  law  might  come 
up  before  both  those  courts  and  different  decisions  be  given  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  It  never  has  happened.  That,  of  course,  is 
incidental  to  any  court  that  is  sitting  in  tAvo  divisions,  but  that  never  has  happened. 
I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  What  Mr.  Batchelor  says  would  mean  that  the  one  case 
would  require  to  be  brought  before  two  separate  courts  in  England  and  in  practice 
that  could  not  lie. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  That  would  not  happen. 
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l>r.  EINDLAY  :  The  ol)jection  we  feel  in  New  Zealand  to  the  one  judgment  is 
probably  based  on  an  entirely  erroneous  assumption.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that 
the  Member  of  the  Committee  who  has  least  to  do  writes  tlie  judgment  and  that 
there  is  not  A-ery  much  discussion  Ijefore  the  judgment  is  Avritten. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  assure  you  that  is  m-ong. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  I  realise  that  probably  the  assumption  is  wrong. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  It  might  be  as  well  that  I  should  tell  you  what 
happens  in  the  interior.  Sometimes  before  the  Privy  Council  the  cases  are  quite 
obvious,  and  we  are  all  agreed  at  once  and  the  judgment  is  delivered  at  once.  But 
that  is  not  usual ;  as  a  rule,  as  you  know,  time  is  taken  to  consider  these  cases,  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords  they  are  mostly  considered  judgments  for  the  final  decision  of 
any  case.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  giving  leave  to  appeal  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
We  meet,  we  sit  there  and  discuss  the  Avhole  thing  from  top  to  bottom  always  after 
the  case  is  heard  and  the  counsel  have  Avithdrawn.  We  discuss  it,  and  agree  to  the 
lines  upon  which  the  case  is  to  be  decided.  If  there  are  dissents,  which  there  are  not 
often  (dissents  are  rare),  the  pomt  of  view  of  the  dissentient  judge  is  weighed, 
considered,  and  discussed.  Sometimes  Ave  put  it  back  in  order  to  have  a  fresh 
discussion  if  it  is  necessary,  and  after  having  fully  discussed  it  and  agreed  togetlier 
the  lines  upon  which  the  judgment  is  to  be  drawn,  one,  mostly  taken  in  rotation,  of 
the  judges  Avho  sit  Avrites  the  judgment.  It  is  then  printed  and  circulated  to  all  the 
others  for  their  criticism.  They  make  their  criticism  if  they  dissent  from  anything, 
and  Avhen  that  has  been  done  the  final  judgment  is  reprinted,  is  recirculated  if 
necessary,  and  then  is  delivered.  So  that  there  could  not  be  more  deliberation,  and 
it  is  indeed  quite  a  mistake  I  assure  you  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  soft  of  slackness 
in  that  bvisiness.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  quite  certain  that  all  those  Avho  sit  have  a 
very  strong  sense  of  their  responsibility.  We  have  given  the  best  Ave  can.  Whether 
it  is  good  enough  is  another  thing. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  I  apprehend  the  idea  is  quite  erroneous,  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  judgment  than  the  one,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  pick  up  from  a  Privy 
Council  decision  the  r^al  nitio  decidendi  of  the  judgment.  In  Clouston  v.  Carry  the 
other  day,  Avhich  came  before  the  Privy  Council,  it  Avas  a  short  judgment,  obviously 
there  had  been  an  agreement  amongst  the  judges,  but  the  reasons  Avere  not  sufficiently 
set  out  in  that  jvidgment  to  enable  us  quite  to  understand  it.  If  more  than  one 
judgment  AA^ere  delivered,  or  if  dissenting  judgments  Avere  delivered,  it  Avoidd  help  to 
elucidate  doviT)tful  points  Avhicli  niight  be  contained  in  the  judgment.  I  think  Ave,  in 
New  Zealand,  are  in  favour  of  separate  judgments. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  If  it  is  stated  that  that  is  the  Avish  I  do  not 
suppose  there  Avould  be  any  difficulty  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Council  acceding 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Not  the  least. 

Viscount  HALDANE  :  It  is  quite  easy. 

The-PllESIDENT :  If  that  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  persons  affected  by  the 
judgments. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  Would  not  that  be  contrary  to  the  principle  of  imaniraity 
that  covers  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  We  should  have  to  get  the  King's  permission. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  HLs  Majesty  might  say,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  there 
Avould  be  any  difficulty  of  any  sort  made. 

Q  2 
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The  PEESIDENT  :  It  might  require  an  Act  of  ParUainent. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR :  It  miglit,  perhaps,  requu-e  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
I  think  the  King's  consent  is  necessary,  because  it  is  the  King's  decision  in  tlieory, 
of  course.  You  will  rememher  the  form  in  which  we  put  it.  We  advise  the  Crown 
to  do  so  and  so  and  so  and  so. 

Viscount  H ALDAN E  :  The  rule  is  that  anybody  who  does  not  agree  and  lets  it 
out  to  the  public  that  he  lias  dissented  gets  into  trouble.  I  remember  Sir  Pitzroy 
Kelly  did. 

The  PRESIDENT:  It  is  a  breach  of  his  oath. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  The  theory  is  that  the  King's  permission  must  be 
given  for  any  disclosure  by  the  Privy  Council. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  We  had  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  England  some  years  aga 
about  some  ecclesiastical  jiidgments  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  arrived  at  by 
a  narrow^  majority,  with  very  active  dissent  on  the  part  of  various  judges,  and  there 
was  only  one  written  jvidgment.  I  think  there  was  [a  gi-eat  deal  of  force  in  that 
contention. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  If  we  are  to  disturb  the  present  arrangement,  we  are  talking" 
about  having  one  court  and  not  about  the  form  of  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  But  these;  incidental  points  have  come  up,  you  see,  as  we 
w^ent  along. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  I  was  rather  looking  at  the  substance  of  it^ — 
that  you  should  get  the  same  judges  with  any  additions  that  were  needed  from  the 
Dominions. 

Mr.  PISHER  :  I  was  rather  looking  at  the  discipline  of  it. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  Of  course,  there  is  this  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  conditions  of  approaching  the  court  of  appeal  are  quite  different  in  different  parts^ 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  method  of  appealing  to  the  Iloiise  of  Lords  in  England 
is  a  well-known  method ;  there  is  a  petition,  and  there  is  a  case  stated,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  different  Dominions  there  are  different  methods  and  different  conditions.  In 
some  cases  you  cannot  appeal  unless  the  amount  at  stake  is  500/.,  in  others  it  mav 
be  ;J00/. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  That  is  important. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  Or  1,000/.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Australia,  tliere 
is  concurrent  jiu-isdiction  with  the  High  Co\u-t,  you  will  remember,  by  the  statute ;  in 
some  cases  you  may  appeal  direct  from  the  State  courts  to  the  Privy  Coimcil. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  I  think  oiu-  High  Coiu-t  can  take  a  case  if  there  is  a  principle 
involved,  even  with  a  very  small  amount. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  Yes.  Those  conditions  are  different  in  Canada 
and  different  in  South  Africa.  In  South  Africa,  I  think,  it  is  only  l)y  leave  that 
there  may  be  an  appeal,  but  I  have  forg(jtten. 

General  BOTHA :  Only  by  leave. 
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The  LORD  CHANOELLOll:  We  cannot  assimilate  all  these  things  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  Dominions.  They  are  framed  upon  their  representations 
hecause  they  think  it  is  most  to  their  convenience,  and  we  cannot  alter  them  unless 
they  wish  it.     If  they  wish  it,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  alter  it. 

Sir  JOSEl'H  WARD :  Have  you  any  objection  to  there  being  one  final  court  of 
appeal  ?  ^Vhy  is  there  anj-  necessity  for  one  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  one  for  the 
oversea  Dominions  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  Do  you  mean  that  the  House  of  Loixls  and  the 
Privy  Council  shoidd  be  amalgamated  P 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  That  they  should  be  merged. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  think  the  United  Kingdom  has  its  own  view 
with  regard  to  that. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Certainly,  I  fully  recognise  that. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  We  have  got  our  own  system,  which  is  a 
complicated  and  difficult  system  and  in  which.there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  work. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  was  only  inquiring  whether  there  was  any  objection. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  think  probably  that  may  come ;  the  system  I 
suggest  may  develop  into  that,  and  I  should  be  very  well  pleased  and  very  glad  if  it 
does,  but  I  think  the  idea  of  amalgamating  the  Privy  Council  and  the  House  of 
Lords  is  a  foreign  idea  to  our  people,  and  I  do  not  think  our  legal  profession  or  the 
Chamliers  of  Commerce,  for  instance,  or  the  people  at  large  have  any  quarrel  to  make 
with  our  final  court  of  appeal. 

Dr.  PINDLAY  :  Have  you  any  objection  to  our  having  the  House  of  Lords  as  it 
is  as  the  final  court  of  appeal  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  do  not  see  any  objection ;  it  Avould  be  the  same 
men  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Dr.  PINDLAY  :  Yes,  it  would  mean  practically  the  abolition  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  treating  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  one  final  court  of  appeal  for  the 
oversea  Dominions. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  Do  all  the  Dominions  want  that  ? 

Mr.  MALAN  :  No. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  We  cannot  do  for  them  what  they  do  not  want 
for  themselves. 

Viscount  HALDxYNE  :  It  is  a  little  interesting  to  bear  in  memory  the  origin  of 
this.  Originally,  the  King  was  the  fountain  of  justice  for  the  courts  in  this  country 
as  for  the  covu-ts  of  the  Empire  ;  but,  just  as  the  House  of  Commons  filched  finance 
from  the  rest  of  Parliament,  so  the  House  of  Lords  filched  the  judicial  jurisdiction 
from  the  King,  and  it  is  by  that  process  of  abstraction,  which  is  now  a  tradition  of 
many  centuries,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  supreme  court.  Naturally  and 
properly  the  King  is  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  the  Privy  Council  is  the  original 
form.     The  House  of  Lords  has  usurped  its  jurisdiction,  and  it  has  worked  very  well, 
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and  the  Lord  Chancellor's  proposal  now  is  in  substance  to  make  only  one  court,  but 
to  leave  the  other  forms  until  such  time — it  may  come  very  soon  if  one  is  to  pay 
attention  to  what  has  been  said  recently  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself — as  the  whole 
judicial  business  is  excluded  from  that  assembly  and  combined  in  one  court. 

Mr.  MALAN :  A  reference  has  been  repeatedly  made  to  the  position  in  South 
Africa,  and  I  would  just  like  to  give  the  Conference  the  exact  position  as  far  as  the 
Union  is  concerned.  Our  appeals  are  governed  by  clause  lOG  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
which  reads  as  follows :  "  There  shall  be  no  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  South 
Africa,  or  from  any  division  thereof,  to  the  King  in  Council,  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  constrvied  to  impair  any  right  which  the  King  in  Council  may  be 
pleased  to  exercise  to  grant  special  leave  to  appeal  from  the  Appellate  Division  to 
the  King  in  Council :  Parliament  may  make  laws  limiting  the  matters  in  respect  of 
which  such  special  leave  may  be  asked,  but  Bills  containing  any  such  Hmitation 
shall  be  reserved  by  the  Governor-General  for  the  signification  of  His  Majesty's 
pleasure,  provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  any  right  of  appeal  to  His 
Majesty  in  Council  from  any  judgment  given  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  under  or  in  virtue  of  the  Colonial  Com*ts  of  Admiralty  Act  of  1890." 
The  position,  therefore,  is  this,  that  there  is  no  right  of  appeal  from  our  Appeal 
Court  to  any  other  court  outside  the  Union.     It  is  absolutely  final. 

• 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  Is  there  any  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  Provinces  ? 
General  BOTHA :  Yes,  to  the  appellate  division. 
Mr.  BRODEUR :  To  the  Privy  Council  here  ? 
General  BOTHA:  No. 

Mr,  MALAN  :  We  have  only  one  Supreme  Court  in  South  Africa  with  different 
divisions.  One  division  is  the  Appeal  Court  for  the  Union,  and  for  each  Province 
we  have  another  division,  but  there  is  one  Supreme  Court  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  appellate  division  of  that  court  to  any  coiirt  outside  the  Union  or  to  any 
other  court.  But  Ave  recognise  that  every  subject  has  the  right  to  petition  his 
King  and  we  act  on  the  supposition  that  the  Privy  Council  is  still  exercising  this 
power  of  appealing  to  the  King  in  person  and  we  say  that  therefore,  although 
there  is  no  appeal  as  of  right  from  our  appeal  court,  any  subject  may  petition  the 
King.  When  a  petition  comes  to  the  King  here  the  practice  now  is  that  he  sends 
it  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Privy  Comicil  must 
then  say  whether  they  will  hear  the  appeal,  no  or  yes.  If  they  give  the  right 
to  appeal  the  case  comes  before  them  and  they  discuss  it  on  its  merits. 

As  far  as  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  concerned  we  do  not  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  more  than  one  case  perhaps  in  five  or  ten  years  coming  before  the  Privy 
Council.  It  will  be  a  very  special  case  indeed  when  anyone  will  petition  the  King  in 
that  form. 

As  regards  the  practice  at  the  present  moment  I  think  South  Africa  is  fairly 
satisfied.  We  have  got  a  representative  on  the  Privy  Council  with  a  strong  judicial 
mind,  and  when  there  are  cases  from  South  Africa  in  which  we  are  interested  he 
usually  takes  part  in  the  decision  and  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  we  are  satisfied. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  So  would  we  be  if  we  were  in  the  same  position. 

Mr.  MALAN :  I  am  speaking  now  only  as  regards  South  Africa. 

The  PRESIDENT :  How  do  you  mean.  Sir  Joseph  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  They  are  in  the  happy  position  of  having  Lord  de 
VUliers  on  the  Privy  Council. 
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The  PRESIDENT :  He  is  not  regularly  here ;  he  only  comes  occasionally,  and 
as  a  rule  when  there  are  South  African  cases. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  But  he  sat  dui-ing  five  years  in  connection  with  South 
African  cases. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  In  those  cases,  but  he  does  not  sit  regularly.  I  understood 
your  proposal  to  be,  although  it  is  rather  anticipating  what  you  have  to  say  on  your 
own  motion,  that  the  judge  from  the  Dominion  should  be  a  permanent  member  of 
the  tribunal  and  always  here. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes,  for  a  term  of,  say,- five  years  and  then  return  to  the 
New  Zealand  bench  and  another  judge  come  for  another  term,  and  so  on. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  That  is  not  the  case  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  MALAN :  I  would  like  to  say  this  :  The  difference  between  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa  is  not  great,  because  under  the  Act  of  1895  at  any  moment  when 
New  Zealand  wants  to  have  a  representative  on  the  Privy  Coixncil  they  can  ask  for 
it ;  and,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  said,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to 
that  request.  So  that  New  Zealand,  under  the  Act  of  1895,  is  really  in  the  same 
position  as  South  Africa  practically. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  not  quite  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
number  is  limited  to  five  under  the  Act,  and  there  is  that  number  now,  so  that 
New  Zealand  has  not  a  chance  of  doing  what  you,  in  good  faith  I  know,  suggest. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Under  the  Act  of  1895. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Under  that  Act  they  are  limited  to  five.  "  Under  these 
provisions  there  are  five  Colonial  judges  who  are  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
namely.  Lord  de  Villiers  (South  Africa),  Sir  Samuel  Way  (South  Australia),  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  (High  Court  of  Australia),  Sir  H.  Taschereau  (Canada),  and  Sir  E. 
Barton  (High  Court  of  Australia)."     There  is  no  vacancy  at  all. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Sir  Henri  Taschereau  is  dead.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
Lord  de  Villiers  any  longer  comes  under  this.  He  is  now  a  peer  of  Parliament, 
and  entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  my  own  impression  is  there  are  two 
vacancies. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Sir  Henri  Taschereau  is  put  down  as  being  on  it  in  the 
memorandum  sent  to  us  dated  Eebruary  1911. 

Mr.  BRODEUR  :  Sir  Henri  Taschereau  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  Somebody  has  succeeded  him.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  alx)ut  meeting  the  wishes  of  New  Zealand  in  regard  to  having  a  New 
Zealand  judge  in  this  position. 

The  PRESIDENT :  No  difficulty  whatever. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  We  could  meet  your  wish  about  that  at  once. 

Mr.  MALAN :  I  was  about  to  say  that  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  Judicial 
Committee  is  really  no  coiu't  of  law  at  all.  Its  procedure  differs  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  law  court,  not  only  in  the  way  in  which  judgment  is  delivered,  but  also  in 
the  number  of  judgments.  There  is  only  the  one  judgment.  Counsel  have  to 
withdraw,  and  then  judgment  is  published  afterwards. 
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The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  The  judgment  is  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
Counsel  ? 

Mr.  MALAN :  The  judgment  itself  is  delivered  in  public,  hut  the  public  does 
not  know  at  all  what  happens  in  that  Chamber,  whether  tliere  is  a  dissentient 
decision  or  not,  and  it  Ls  this  difference  in  the  character  of  the  court  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  law  court  Avhicli  is  rather  objected  to  in  some  quarters.  As  regards  South 
Africa  there  are  a  few  cases  perhaps  on  record  where  we  would  have  liked  to  know 
something  more  of  Avhat  actually  took  place  and  hoAV  the  judges  Avere  divided.  In 
ordinary  cases  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  difference.  I  certainly  think, 
after  Avhat  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  lias  said  here  to-day,  that  if  the  same  practice  Avill  be 
followed  in  the  Judicial  Committee  that  is  followed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
difference  in  character  will  be  removed,  and  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

But  there  is  another  point,  and  it  is  this,  the  appeal  to  the  King  has  been  one 
of  the  connecting  links  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  felt  that  on  purely  sentimental 
grounds,  altogether  apart  from  the  practical,  it  would  be  a  right  thing  to  have  one 
final  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  Empire,  not  because  it  is  not  working  well 
in  practice  as  we  have  it  now,  but,  as  I  said,  on  purely  sentimental  grounds.  It 
may  be  a  mere  matter  of  form  or  a  mere  matter  of  name,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
points  out,  still  in  those  things  a  great  deal  sometimes  depends  upon  the  name,  and 
if  it  could  be  found  convenient  or  practicable  to  liave  one  court  of  appeal  and  make 
two  divisions  of  that  same  court,  then  I  think  tlie  difficulty  Avould  l>e  solved.  We 
have  that  arrangement  in  South  iVfrica.  In  ovu-  Act  of  Union,  as  I  explained, 
we  have  only  one  Supreme  Court  for  the  M^hole  of  South  Africa,  with  different 
divisions.  One  division  is  called  the  Appellate  Division,  and  then  Ave  liaA'e  the 
Provincial  Division  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Provincial  Division  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  Provincial  Division  of  Natal,  and  so  on  ;  but  it  is  one  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  judges  are  interchangeable. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  What  cases  does  Avhat  you  call  the  Appellate  Division  take  ? 
Ai'e  they  cases  affecting  two  of  the  Provinces  ? 

Mr.  MALAN  :  They  take  all  the  appeals  from  the  Provincial  divisions.  There 
are  three  permanent  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  Avith  tAvo  assessors.  So  that  the 
court  nominally  consists  of  three,  but  Avlien  there  is  any  necessity  to  increase  the 
number,  tAvo  judges  from  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  are  added,  and  they  form  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  If  here  you  could  find  a  name  under  Avhicli  to  combine  the  two 
courts  and  then  have  it  in  Uvo  divisions,  one  division  dealing  Avith  appeals  coming 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  division  dealing  Avith  appeals  coming  from 
the  Colonies,  the  Dominions  or  India,  that  Avould  give  the  Lord  Chancellor  sufficient 
discretion  in  constituting  his  Bench  to  alloAv  of  a  Colonial  judge  or  a  Dominion  judge 
coming  on  for  Colonial  or  Dominion  cases,  Avithout  unnecessarily  hampering  the  final 
court  of  appeal  for  the  United  Kingdom  cases.  I  Avould  therefore  suggest,  if  it 
could  be  done,  to  find  one  common  name  for  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  Avhole  of 
the  Empire,  but  to  have  tAvo  divisions  of  it,  one  dealing  Avith  appeals  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  another  one  dealing  with  appeals  from  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  I  may  say  that  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  we  have  never 
strongly  urged  any  change,  and  Ave  are  gejierally  satisfied  Avith  the  appeals  which 
are  taken  to  the  Privy  Council  and  considered  by  that  court.  I  must  say  at  first 
that  a  change  Avould  be  rather  difficult  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  on  accoimt  of 
the  different  Provinces.  The  Provinces  have  something  to  say  in  the  creation  of  the 
coui-t,  or  in  the  granting  of  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council.  EA^ery  Province  has  its 
OAvn  jurisdiction  in  that  matter.  By  the  British  North  America  Act  it  is  provided 
that  each  Province  has  the  organisation  of  its  courts,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  for 
each  Province  to  decide  Avhether  an  appeal  shall  he  to  the  Privy  Council  or  not. 
We  have  also  a  Supreme  Court,  Avliich  is  a  final  coxu't  of  appeal  as  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned,  and  an  appeal  may  lie  to  that  court  from  the  decisions  of  certain  courts 
of  tlie  Provinces.  Though  it  is  proA'ided  in  the  Supreme  Court  Act  that  no  appeal 
shall  lie  to  the  Privy  Council,  I  see  by  the  statements  which  have  been  laid  before 
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us  this  morning  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  eases  where  leave  has  been  granted 
by  the  Privy  Council  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  sure 
if  we  undertook  to  make  change  it  Avould  probably  raise  some  dilliculties  or  some 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  Provinces,  and  for  my  part  in  those  circumstances  I 
cannot  very  easily  urge  any  change  Avhich  would  alter  the  existing  situation.  Wo 
hatl  an  idea  of  the  jealousy  with  Avhich  the  Provinces  regard  their  rights  in  that 
connection  when  the  draft  Uules  which  have  been  sent  to  the  different 
Dominions,  were,  at  the  request  of  the  Colonial  Office,  submitted  by  us  to  the 
difPerent  Provinces.  We  found  out  that  the  two  largest  Provinces,  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  have  not,  so  far,  adhered  to  those  llules.  They  do  not  want  to  make  any 
change  but  prefer  to  let  the  matter  remain  as  it  is  to-day  ;  and  I  suppose  that  is  the 
reason  for  their  delay  in  answering  the  request  made  as  to  the  alteration  of  the  llules 
themselves,  though  the  alterations  were  not  very  drastic  or  of  a  radical  nature. 

I  may  say  that  the  Privy  Council  has  given  satisfaction  generally  in  Canada  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Canadian  representative  has,  of  course,  strengthened  that 
confidence.  That  change,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  a 
representative  of  Canatla,  has,  I  think,  manifest  advantages  to  the  Bar,  to  the 
Colonial  suitors,  and  to  the  Bench  also,  and  similar  advantages  might  accrue  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  from  the  presence  of  representatives  of  other  Dominions 
having  knowledge  of  local  laws  and  conditions.  As  has  been  said,  various  systems  of 
law  are  in  existence  in  the  British  Empire.  As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  we  have 
two  different  systems ;  one  is  the  British  Common  Law,  which  is  in  force  in  some 
Provinces,  and  we  have  also  in  tlie  Province  of  Quebec  a  Civil  Code  based  upon  the 
Coutume  de  Paris  and  the  Prench  Code  which  is  commonly  called  the  Code  Napoleon. 
I  may  say  that  anyone  who  has  been  practising  before  the  Privy  Council  has  been 
impressed  a\  itli  the  great  breadth  of  mind  which  pervades  the  members  of  that  court. 
They  have  shown  profound  science  in  dealing  with  the  principles  of  the  different 
systems  of  law — at  least  as  far  as  we  are  concei'ned.  I  suppose  the  great  opportunities 
that  they  have  in  the  Britisli  Universities  of  mastering  the  different  systems  of  law, 
and  of  making  a  close  study  of  the  Roman,  French,  and  English  laws,  make  the 
members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  eminently  qualified  to 
administer  laws  which  are  so  different  in  character. 

As  to  Canada,  there  is  no  part  of  Canada  more  pleased  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Privy  CouncU  than  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Though  the  judges  of  the  Privy  Council 
are  supposed  to  be  more  vei'sed  in  the  British  Common  Law,  they  have  shown,  however, 
by  their  decisions,  or  by  their  jvu-isprudence,  in  regard  to  the  French  law,  such  science, 
as  far  as  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  concerned,  that  litigants  prefer  sometimes  to 
come  before  the  Privy  Council  rather  than  to  go  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada. 

Judging  by  the  statistics  which  are  now  liefore  us,  Canada  seems  to  be 
largely  interested  in  the  appeals  which  come  before  the  Privy  Council.  I  find 
that  in  1910,  out  of  33  cases  21  came  from  Canada.  In  1909,  out  of  43  cases 
23  came  from  Canada.  In  1908,  16  out  of  50  cases  came  from  Canada.  In 
1907,  21  cases  out  of  12  came  from  Canada,  and  in  1906,  25  out  of  55.  So 
you  see  we  are  greatly  interested  in  the  judgments  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Those  statistics  also  show  that  there  have  Ijeen  more  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  Provincial  courts  than  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Some 
suitors  in  the  Provinces,  instead  of  going  to  the  Supreme  Court,  come  direct  to  Great  * 
Britain,  and  have  their  cases  decided  &ere  by  the  Privy  Council ;  so  it  shows,  on  the 
whole,-that  the  people  are  very  much  satisfied  ^^'ith  the  existing  system. 

We  had  a  law  passed  some  years  ago  authorising  the  Canadian  GoA'ernment  to 
refer  to  the  Supreme  Court  constitutional  questions  which  are  constantly  arising  as 
to  the  relative  powers  of  the  Provinces  and  of  the  Dominion.  I  am  sure  that  those 
references  would  not  be  acceptable  by  the  Provinces  or  by  the  Dominion  if  it  was 
understood  that  in  all  those  cases  after  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
rendered  we  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  leave  from  the  Privy  Council 
to  hear  the  case.  I  have  two  cases  in  mind.  There  is  one  case  concerning  my 
Department — a  question  of  fisheries — which  is  now,  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  reached 
between    the   Dominion   Government   and   the   Provincial   Government   of    British 
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Columbia,  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  is  understood  between  the  two 
that  the  one  wlio  fails  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  their  contention  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  coming  before  the  Privy  Council  to  ask  for  leave  to  appeal.  That 
shows  you  the  satisfaction  or  coniidence  that  the  people  have  in  the  judgments  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

I  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  any  change  might  at  first  be  resented  by  the 
Provinces  avIio  claim  absolutely  and  certainly  the  right  of  dealing  with  appeals. 
Secondly,  I  think  it  would  reflect  upon  the  court  that  we  have  to-day,  and  which  is 
giving  us  satisfaction.  I  think,  also,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  advisable  to  change  a 
system  which  has  been  in  existence  now  for  a  number  of  years,  and  which  has  been 
giving  satisfaction.  Perhaps,  also,  I  might  urge  that  it  would  not  be  opportune  for 
this  Conference  to  try  to  deprive  the  House  of  Lords  of  one  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  Avhich  it  is  enjoying  to-day.  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  question  which 
appertains  entirely  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  I  think  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
opportune  for  us  just  now  to  raise  the  question  of  changing  or  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  powers  and  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  at  the  inception  of  the 
observations  which  I  propose  to  make,  that  in  submitting  a  resolution  suggesting  a 
change,  I  have  certainly  never  had  in  my  mind,  nor  have  any  of  my  colleagues  in 
New  Zealand,  the  idea  that  the  Privy  Coimcil  has  not  done  its  work  well  or  tbat  we 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  work  of  the  Privy  Covmcil.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
Privy  Covmcil  has  given  general  satisfaction  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  adopt  the  assumption  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Brodeur,  who  has  just  spoken, 
that  if  we  suggest  the  making  of  a  change  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  reflection 
upon  the  existing  institution.  If  that  line  of  argument  were  to  be  applied  to 
everything  which  we  attempted  to  change,  then  we  should  never  make  any  progress 
at  all  in  anything. 

I  am  approaching  this  matter  from  the  New  Zealand  standpoint  without 
the  slightest  idea  of  reflecting  either  upon  the  Privy  Council  or  the  individual 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  who  have  dealt  with  any  of  the  eases  that  have 
been  brought  before  it  from  New  Zealand ;  but  one  of  the  primary  causes  for  our 
urging  a  change  is  that  we  are  singularly  peculiar  in  one  important  matter — we 
have  about  7,000,000  acres  of  land  in  our  country  which  is  owned  by  natives. 
There  are  about  47,000  natives  in  New  Zealand,  and  it  must  be  obvious  to  anyone 
that  in  a  coimtry  whose  general  area  is  not  very  large,  where  we  have  land  to  the 
extent  of  7,000,000  acres,  the  proprietors  of  which  are  a  different  race  to  the 
Europeans,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  litigation  from  time  to  time,  and  appeals  have 
been  made  to  the  Privy  Council  in  the  past,  and  will  be  made  in  the  future. 

Our  people  in  New  Zealand — those  who  are  specially  concerned  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  native  affaii-s  of  the  coimtry,  and  also  many  members  of  the  legal 
profession — while  not  in  any  May  reflecting  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  which  they  accept  in  all  loyalty  (and  rightly  so,  coming  from  a  body  of 
that  kind),  consider  that  in  matters  relating  to  native  land  which  come  before  the  Privy 
Council  here,  what  is  a  custom,  as  far  as  the  native  law  in  New  Zealand  is  concerned, 
may  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  be  fidly  recognised  by  the  Privy  Council  when  dealing 
.  with  those  laws.  Custom  is  considered  in  the  preparation  of  them  in  New  Zealand 
and  the  passing  of  them  through  the  Legislature.  One  of  the  things  we  have  to  consider 
in  making  provision  by  statute  for  dealing  with  native  lands  is  the  custom  of  the  natives. 
In  our  own  courts,  though  the  actual  custom  cannot  of  itself  be  taken  as  against  the  law, 
it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  evidence  to  be  called  upon  what  the  custom  of  the 
Maori  is  in  connection  with  the  lands  that  may  be  held  either  under  the  communistic 
system,  or  by  individuals.  The  position  is  entirely  difl'erent  in  most  countries  as 
to  the  way  in  which  land  is  administered,  and  for  that  reason,  as  Ave  have  found  it 
necessai-y  to  introduce  this  important  question  of  custom  when  dealing  with  the  laws 
controlling  the  native  lands  in  New  Zealand,  we  have  felt  from  time  to  time— and  I 
could  cite  cases  bearing  on  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  but  I  think  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  do  so — that  when  these  important  cases  relating  to  land  and  vitally  affecting  the 
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interests  of  both  Europeans  and  natives  are  sent  to  the  Privy  Council. by  way  of  appeal, 
in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  customs  which  exist  (and  it  could  not  l)e  expected 
to  be  otherwise)  a  representative  judge  from  New  Zealand,  familiar  with  the  customs 
of  the  natives  and  familiar  with  the  laws  and  the  diificulties  surrounding  them,  would 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Privy  Council  in  fully  understanding  the  position 
before  giving  judgment.  Therefore,  speaking  for  the  people  of  our  country,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  had  a  system  of  representation  by  one  of  the  judges  of 
our  Supreme  Court  upon  the  Privy  Council. 

The  PRESIDENT :  You  are  speaking  to  your  own  resolution  now.  Sir  Joseph  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes.  My  resolution  can  be  put  afterwards ;  I  do  not 
propose  to  debate  the  matter  twice. 

The  PRESIDENT :  You  do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  the  Australian 
resolution  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  The  two  resolutions  have  been  dealt  with  together,  and 
I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  deal  with  them  together,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  treated 
them  in  that  way. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Yes,  I  think  he  se.t  the  example,  and  it  is  for  the  general 
convenience  that  they  should  be  so  taken. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  I  recognise  that  they  had  better  be  treated  in  that 
way,  and  I  do  not  want  to  have  a  double  discussion  upon  it.  Another  important  matter 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  upon  Avhich  a  decision  has  been  given 
to  which  exception  has  been  taken  by  people  well  qualified  to  judge,  is  the  question  of 
land  transfer  in  New  Zealand.  I  remember  a  case  perfectly  well  where  a  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  given  interpreting  a  rule  quite  contrary  to  the  interpretation  that 
has  ever  been  given  to  it  in  New  Zealand.  Such  a  decision  given  upon  an  important 
matter  like  that  by  the  Privy  Council  here  was,  and  I  say  it  with  all  respect,  looked  upon 
by  majiy  people  in  our  country  well  qualified  to  judge,  as  a  wrong  decision.  I  have 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  if  a  judge  of  our  Supreme  Court  had  been 
associated  with  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  that  important  matter, 
he  could  have  supplied  information  to  his  brother  judges  which  would,  to  say  the 
least,  have  been  very  valuable  to  them,  even  although  they  might  have  adhered  to 
the  same  decision. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  merging  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  the  view  that  it 
was  not  practicable,  I  shall,  under  the  circumstances,  defer  to  his  statement  at  once, 
and  I  will  not  attempt  to  press  the  proposal  for  that  merger ;  but  I  would  urge  that 
in  addition  to  the  present  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
there  should  be  a  permanent  judge  for  each  of  the  important  oversea  Dominions^ 
one  for  Canada,  one  for  Australia,  one  for  South  Africa,  and  one  for  Ncav  Zealand. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  invited  each  part  of  the  Empire  to  judge  for  itself  what  kind  of 
tribunal  it  wished  to  have,  and  in  response  to  that  invitation  I  want  to  state  the  kind 
of  tribunal  I  wish  for  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned.  The  difficulty  I  see  in 
regard  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  a  time  should  be  fixed 
for  the  taking  of  the  New  Zealand  cases  in  order  that  a  judge  might  come  over  from 
our  country  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  those  cases,  is  that  he  woidd  be,  or  might  l)e, 
coming  over  to  take  part  in  the  consideration  and  decision  of  a  case  or  cases  which 
had  been  before  him  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  New  Zealand.  I  do  not  believe  the 
itinerary  system  of  a  judge  coming  over  to  this  country  would  meet  the  position  of 
New  Zealand  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

Meml)ers  of  the  legal  profession,  and  other  gentlemen  too,  vnW  see  the  point  I 
am  making ;  it  would  never  do  to  have  a  judge  coming  here  to  form  one  of   the 
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tribunal  on  the  re-trial  of  a  case  in  which  he  had  taken  part  in  our  country.  In  my 
opinion,  the  only  Avay  in  which  the  position  can  he  improved,  as  far  as  New  Zealand 
is  concerned,  is  by  having  a  permanent  appointment  made  of  a  judge  here,  not  for 
life,  hut  for  a  period  of  five  or  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  judge  returning 
\o  his  OAvn  country  and  again  taking  up  his  work  in  the  Supreme  Court  there,  and 
another  judge  coming  here  to  take  liis  place.  Let  me  point  out  what  would  he  the 
outcome  of  such  a  system,  apart  from  the  advantage  it  would  he  in  regard  to  important 
cases  to  he  dealt  with  coming  from  New  Zealand.  There  is  admittedly  very  strongly 
evidenced  at  this  Conference  a  desire  to  have  uniformity  of  laws,  and  co-ordination  of 
laws,  as  fai-  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  it.  If,  from  the  point  of  view  of  each 
portion  of  the  Dominions,  that  uniformity  is  wanted  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
present  system,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  could  do  more  good  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  representative  judge  from  the  respective  countries  I  have  referred  to. 
When  going  into  the  question  of  the  assimilation  of  the  laws  and  the  unification  of  the 
laws  as  far  as  possible,  having  regard  to  the  different  considerations  applying  to  the 
position  of  the  difl'erent  Dominions,  I  do  not  know  of  any  section  of  men  who  could 
do  such  valuable  woi-k  in  this  respect  as  the  judges  from  the  different  countries.  In 
the  case  of  South  Africa,  I  concede  to  Mr.  Malan,  Avho  spoke  upon  this  matter,  that 
they  have  got  practically  what  they  want  by  the  fact  of  Lord  de  Villiers  lieing  a  member 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  agreeable  to  the  rest  of  the  Dominions  getting  into  as  good  a  position  as  they 
themselves  now  are  in  that  respect. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Let  me  point  out,  again,  that  Lord  De  A^illiers  is  not 
permanently  or  temporarily  resident  in  this  country,  he  only  comes  over  here  very 
occasionally ;  Avhereas  your  proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  there  should  be  a 
judge  from  each  of  the  Dominions  permanently  quartered  here  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  sitting  vipon  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  at  any  rate — I 
do  not  know  whether  the  suggestion  extends  to  the  House  of  Lords  also. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  No,  only  to  the  Judicial  Committee. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  do  not  know  whether  your  proposal  extends  to  his  sitting 
to  hear  English  appeals  as  well  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  No ;  I  say  let  the  English  appeals  be  kept  in  a  separate 
category,  as  suggested  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  But  svich  a  judge  is  to  sit  and  hear  appeals  from  the 
Dominions,  say,  from  South  Africa,  for  which  special  leave  has  been  granted  ;  because 
you  will  remember  that  under  the  Constitution  of  South  Africa,  as  we  have  been 
reminded,  there  is  absolutely  no  right  of  appeal  at  all :  and  Mr.  Malan  said,  I  think, 
that  he  did  not  think  there  would  be  more  than  one  appeal  in  perhaps  four  or  five 
years,  because  the  appeals  would  only  be  heard  on  special  leave  being  granted  by  the 
Privy  Council.  Is  it  your  proposal  that  we  should  have  a  judge  from  South  Africa 
as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  when  the 
prolmbility  is  that  from  South  Africa  there  will  not  be  more  than  one  appeal  in 
five  years  ?  Is  it  really  a  profital)le  employment  of  the  time  of  an  eminent  South 
African  lawyer  that  he  should  be  kept  here  for  that  sole  purpose  ? 

Viscount  HALDANE :  At  an  expense  to  his  Dominion  of  5,000/.  or  6,000/. 
a  year. 

The  PRESIDENT :  We  have  not  had  the  question  of  expense  dealt  with  at 
all  yet. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  propose  to  refer  to  that  question  presently.  I  cannot 
put  myself  in  the  shoes  of  South  Africa,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  do  so ;  but  as  far 
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as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  1  belicA^e  that  there  should  he  no  such  thing  as  a  final 
appeal  court  in  our  country — I  am  not  attempting  to  have  a  final  ap^ieal  court  in  New 
Zealand  at  all,  for  good  and  sxifiicient  reasons  in  my  opinion,  our  final  appeals  should 
he  sent  to  the  Home  authorities — the  Privy  Council — in  the  absence  of  a  merger  with 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  suggest  this  alteration,  namely,  the  trial  of  our  own  cases 
with  one  of  our  own  judges  as  a  member  of  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  meet  what  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  New  Zealand  which  has  been  felt  for  some  years  past. 

On  tlie  question  of  the  expense  I  think  it  would  be  incomparably  better  from 
a  New  Zealand  standpoint  that  we  shotdd  pay  our  own  judge  a  proper  salary,  and 
his  expenses  while  here.  Considering  the  many  himdreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
worth  of  property  involved  in  the  cases  which  will  have  to  come  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  futiu'e  in  connection  with  the  class  of  property  and  the  section  of  the  community 
I  have  mentioned,  the  question  of  the  expense  is  a  secondary  point  when  you  consider 
the  enormous  interests  involved.  Moreover,  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  we 
should  hail  with  supreme  satisfaction,  in  dealing  with  all  the  oversea  cases  referred 
for  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  the  idea  of  a  judge  from  each  of  the  other  Dominions 
referred  to  sitting  to  hear  a  New  Zealand  case,  because  there  is  no  reason  why  any  of 
the  New  Zealand  representatives  should  have  any  fear  about  the  judges  from  other 
Dominions  outside  the  particular  one  they  represent  taking  part  with  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  in  deciding  cases  affecting  their  country.  As  far  as 
New  Zealand  is  concerned  I  should  not  object  to  that  for  one  moment. 

On  higher  grounds  I  believe  myself  that  the  judges  from  the  respective 
coiuitries,  if  they  were  here,  would  do  an  immense  amount  of  good  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  our  countries  still  closer  and  closer  together.  If  we  had  men  occupying 
such  high  judicial  positions,  I  should  assume  that  an  Imperial  link,  through  the 
judiciarj^  would  be  formed,  and,  by  the  process  of  assimilation  of  the  la^A ,  where  it 
was  possible  to  do  so,  they  would  by  degrees  do  an  immense  amount  of  good  to  all 
portions  of  the  British  Empire. 

'  ^Vs  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  concede  at  once  that  the  suggestion  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  made,  that  a  jvidge  of  our  Supreme  Court  should  come  here,  perhaps 
once  a  year,  our  cases  being  lield  over  to  enable  him  to  hear  them,  would,  in  practice, 
be  unworkable  from  our  point  of  view  ;  and,  moreover,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would 
not  meet  with  the  approval  in  New  Zealand  while  a  wider  and  broader  scheme 
certainly  would.  I  should  be  glad  if  my  colleague.  Dr.  Pindlay,  would  speak  upon 
the  matter. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  I  will  only  add  a  few  words  to  supplement  what  has  been  said 
by  Sir  Joseph  Ward.  This  matter  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  double  aspect  of  form 
and  substance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  apprehend  in 
Australia,  it  would  satisfy  a  growing  sentiment  if  one  final  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal 
were  established.  No  doubt  that  is  largely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  and  probablj'^,  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor  has  explained,  the  personnel  of  that  coiu't  would  differ  very  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  personnel  of  the  present  Privy  Council,  but  it  would  seem  to  the 
different  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  a  step  towards  closer  unity  if  there  were  His 
Majesty's  Imperial  Court  of  Einal  Appeal  to  which  people  both  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  the  self-go\  erning  oversea  Dominions  and  the  Crown  Colonies  came  as  a 
final  tribunal.  I  understood  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  although  that  does  not 
seem  to  lie  immediately  practicable  it  is  not  altogether  entirely  out  of  his  horizon. 

The  other  Ijrauch  of  this  matter  is  one  of  substance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
while  there  never  has  Ijeen  the  faintest  suggestion  that  the  Privy  Council  has  been 
wanting  either  in  patience,  or  in  knowledge,  or  in  legal  attainment,  there  can  be  also 
no  doubt  that  on  various  occasions  they  have  entirely  misinterpreted  certain  branches 
of  the  law  of  New  Zealand.  It  may  seem  somewhat  presumptuous  to  make  that 
statement,  but  that  at  least  is  the  view  of  the  legal  profession  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  judges.  The  difficulty  of  removing  that  defect,  of  course,  is  great,  and  the  view 
suggested  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  that  one  of  our  judges,  for  instance,  should  be  resident 
in  London  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  seven  years  Avould  have  more  than  one 
advantage.     Eirst,   it  would  obviate  our  sending  home,   as  we   do  now   so  freely. 
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Counsel  from  New  Zealand  to  see  that  the  Privy  Council  are  instructed  on  peculiar 
features  of  our  law.     Litigants  are  put  at  present  to  very  great  expense  indeed. 

Lord  Haldane  is  aware  that  in  earlier  years  I  came  over  to  be  associated  with 
liini,  and  other  members  of  the  New  Zealand  Bar  have  come  over,  believing  it  was 
essential  that  one  who  had  spent  his  professional  life  in  interpreting  peculiar  parts  of 
our  law  should  be  here  to  add  what  light  he  could  to  the  arguments  in  the  Privy 
Council.  That  is  a  pretty  heavy  burden  on  our  litigants ;  and  the  New  Zealand 
Crovfernment  feel  it  is  their  duty  to  relieve  litigants  as  far  as  possible  of  that  burden. 
If,  therefore,  a  judge  of  our  Supreme  Court  were  resident  in  London  for  a  period  of 
from  five  to  seven  years,  and  he  had  a  right  to  sit  upon  appeals  not  only  from  New 
Zealand,  but  from  the  other  self-governing  Dominions,  his  time  would  be  fairly  fully 
occupied.  There  would  be,  roughly,  one  appeal  every  week  to  be  heard.  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  the  other  oversea  Dominions  would  object  to  a  New  Zealand  judge 
being  associated  with  the  English  judges  in  trying  their  appeals,  any  more  than  they 
object  now  to  a  judge  who  has  spent  his  life  in  India  having  a  seat  on  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  If  the  burden  Avere  borne  by  New  Zealand  I 
apprehend  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 

So  the  first  question  really  is,  I  suppose,  this :  are  the  oversea  Dominions 
agreeable  to  a  judge  from  New  Zealand  sitting  upon  their  appeals  if  Ave  in  turn  are 
agreeable  to  a  judge  from  their  Dominions  sitting  vipon  our  appeals,  the  expense,  of 
com-se,  to  be  borne  as  I  have  suggested  ? 

There  is  another  featm-e  of  this  matter  which  I  think  meets  the  objection  Avhich 
Mr.  Asquith  made.  Why  should  the  Imperial  Com-t  of  Appeal  be  entirely  paid  for 
by  this  country  ?  The  Privy  Council  is  as  much  part,  I  take  it,  of  our  judicial  system 
as  it  is  of  yours.  If  a  tribunal  of  that  kind  is  to  be  maintained,  is  it  anything  unfair 
to  ask  us  to  contribute  our  portion  in  the  shape  of  paying  one  of  the  judges  of  that 
tribunal  ?  I  apprehend  on  any  fair  conception  of  the  burden  of  Empire  there  should 
be  no  objection.  We  feel  strongly  that  the  presence  of  one  of  our  judges  Avould  be 
helpful  in  more  directions  than  the  one  of  interpreting  our  law.  He  would  possibly 
be  able  to  confer  Avith  the  judges  from  Australia,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and 
Newfoundland  in  helping  to  bring  al)out  that  uniformity  of  law  Avhich  forms  a  large 
part  of  this  agenda  paper ;  and,  again,  meetings  of  the  judges  from  the  oversea 
Dominions  A\ould  be  a  substantial  contribution  to  closer  Imperial  unity.  Their 
presence  m  London  for  five  or  seven  years,  in  more  or  less  daily  contact,  would  be  a 
great  gain  to  the  growth  of  real  Imperial  unity,  and  to  the  devising,  possibly,  of  some 
closer  means  of  making  that  iniity  effective. 

There  is,  moreover,  this  phase  of  it.  If  a  judge  coming  from  Australia  or  Ncav 
Zealand  coidd  spend  five  or  seven  y.ears  here  it  Avould  be  to  him  an  education  in 
your  system,  and  possibly  the  light  he  might  bring  from  the  Ncav  Zealand  judicial 
system  might  be  some  addition  to  the  light  of  the  judges  on  this  side.  There  have 
groAvn  up  Avith  us,  as  must  be  the  case  in  every  British  country  which  is  following 
its  own  destiny,  divergent  lines  betAveen  your  laAv  and  ours,  and  it  is  probably  difficult 
for  a  lawyer  in  London  to  completely  understand  our  judicial  system,  as  it  is  some- 
times difficult  for  our  la^vyers  to  thoroughly  undei-stand  yours.  li,  then,  there  could 
"be  this  xmion  of  the  judges  of  the  oversea  Dominions  in  London,  I  urge  upon  the 
members  of  the  British  Government  present  that  it  A\'ould  have  more  than  the 
aspect  of  membership  of  this  tribunal ;  it  Avould  be  some  contribution,  and  a 
valuable  one,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  oversea  Dominions,  and  possibly  to  the 
discovery  of  a  closer  organised  system  of  Imperial  unity  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has 
been  trying  to  impress  upon  us  at  earlier  meetings. 

Eor  those  reasons  I  should  like  to  know  whether  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  NcAvfoundland  would  object  to  the  system  of  a  judge  from  each  of  those  self- 
governing  ovei-sea  Dominions,  sitting  upon  the  appeals  of  each  of  the  other  countries, 
so  that  tliese  five  judges  should  be  associated  with  the  judges  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
hear  appeals  from  all  these  oversea  Dominions,  and,  if  you  like,  from  the  Crown 
Colonies  a.s  well.  If  so,  there  would  be  enough  to  do,  I  take  it,  all  the  year  round, 
And  the  other  advantages  I  have  mentioned  Avould  flow  from  the  proposal. 
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Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS :  I  should  just  like  to  say  tliat,  in  the  first  place,  as 
i-egards  the  Privy  Council,  we  have  had  practically  every  satisfaction  tliat  could  be 
desired  in  the  matter  of  appeals  from  Newfoundland.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  there 
was  a  desire  for  a  change  on  the  part  of  the  other  Dominions  \vho  ha\e  very  much 
more  work  before  the  Privy  Council  than  we  have,  I  should  not  consider  that  I  would 
be  justified  in  voting  against  any  resolution. 

Now  as  to  the  first  resolution,  proposed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  as  regards  tlie  final  part  of  it :  "  which  should  also  be  a 
Pinal  Coiu't  of  Appeal  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  after  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  it  is  hardly  a  practical  matter  now  for  us  to  discuss.  It  is  really 
more  a  matter  to  be  taken  up  by  those  representing  the  Imperial  Government,  as  to 
whether,  if  any  change  is  to  take  place,  it  should  affect  the  English  appeals.  But  as 
regards  the  first  part  of  the  resolution :  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  judicial 
functions  in  regard  to  the  Dominions  now  exercised  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  should  be  vested  in  an  Imperial  Appeal  Court,"  there  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  any  very  great  objection  to  it,  because  after  all  it  is  merely  a  change  of 
name.  Instead  of  calling  it,  as  now,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
you  would  call  it  an  Imperial  Appeal  Court.  The  Lord  Chancellor  asked  the  question 
what  would  the  various  Dominions  prefer  ?  While  there  can  be  no  possible  objection, 
if  it  can  be  arranged,  for  each  Dominion  id  have  a  representative  on  the  permanent 
Court  of  Appeal  or  on  this  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  I  entirely  agree 
with  Sir  Joseph  Ward  that  if  the  change  is  to  take  place,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
alteration,  the  new  appointees  representing  the  Dominions  ought  to  l)e  permanent  in 
order  to  make  tliem  absolutely  independent — not  for  five  years,  but  for  life ;  and, 
further,  they  should  be  paid  in  such  a  way — not  alone  by  salary  but  for  the  period  of 
their  appointment  that  they  should  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  matters  on 
which  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pass  judgment. 

As  I  say,  we  have  probably  only  an  average  of  one  case  a  year,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  we  liave  had  very  great  satisfaction  indeed ;  but,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  the  proposers  of  both  these  resolutions,  the  principle  is  in  harmony  \\\i\\  the 
general  sentiment  of  unification  which  seems  to  be  in. the  air,  and  seems  to  be  largely 
the  motive  beliind  the  various  resolutions  that  we  have  been  considering.  If  there 
is  no  A^ery  special  objection  to  a  remodelling  of  the  Judicial  Committee  by  having 
permanent  representatives  of  the  Dominions  upon  that  committee  I  should  not  see 
any  objection  to  it. 

NoAv  it  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  was  very  fully  gone  into  at  the  Conference 
in  1901,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  then  Colonial  Secretary,  and  in 
this  memorandum  of  correspondence  which  has  been  laid  before  us,  the  Avdiole  matter 
is  summed  up  on  page  2.5,  signed  by  all  the  delegates  then  present,  and  it  was  a 
unanimous  recommendation  with  the  exception  of  Judge  Emerson. 

The  PRESIDEN1' :  I  Ijelieve  Mr.  Fisher  has  some  proposal  to  make,  but  before 
he  makes  it  I  should  just  like  to  put  to  you  individually,  as  representing  your 
ditterent  Dominions,  this  proposition  which  has  been  put  forward  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
Sir  Joseph  Ward's  proposition,  you  will  clearly  understand,  is  this :  that  each  of  the 
Dominions  should  have  permanently,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  a  numlier  of  years,  but 
permanently  during  that  time,  here  in  London  a  judge  of  its  own,  representing  itself, 
who  should  sit  upon  the  Judicial  Committee,  or  by  whatever  title  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Appeal  may  l)e  styled,  to  pass  judgment  not  only  upon  appeals  from  his  own 
])ominions,  but  upon  appeals  from  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  The  oversea  Dominions. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  oversea  Dominions.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that 
we  should  ascertain  whether  that  proposal  does  or  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
other  Dominions.     What  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  in  view  of  the  different 
systems  of  law  that  we  have  there,  as  I  have  already  explained,  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied  Avith  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  composed.     I  am  afraid 
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if  the  court  was  composed  of  members  who  would  not  have  had  the  same  opportunity 
of  mastering  the  different  systems  of  law  as  those  who  now  hear  our  cases  it  would 
not  give  the  same  satisfaction. 

Mr.  FISHER :  We  desire  to  have  an  Australian  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  Not 
having  that,  we  prefer  to  have  one  Court  of  Appeal  here.  As  regards  having  an 
Australian  judge  here  I  shall  certainly  not  commit  myself  to  that  under  any  circum- 
stances. Of  course  that  is  the  point  the  Prime  Minister  put— to  deal  not  only  with 
our  own  cases  hut  the  cases  of  other  Dominions,  and  I  presume  India  and  Crown 
Colony  cases,  which  would  he  a  position  we  could  not  think  of. 

^lay  I  make  this  suggestion,  The  discussion  to-day  has  enlightened  us  a  great 
deal,  and  the  speeches  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Haldane,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
have  enabled  us  to  see  that  we  cannot  by  any  resolution  go  any  forwarder,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  wise  that  we  should  remit  the  whole  question  to  His  Majesty's 
Advisers  to  submit  some  scheme  on  the  lines  of  the  opinion  of  the  Conference.  Have 
we  got  their  opinion  on  this  particular  point  ? 

The  PRESIDENT :  Yes.  I  think  there  is  general  agreement  upon  the  other 
points.  What  does  South  Africa  say  on  this  particular  point  about  sending  a  judge 
here? 

Mr.  MALAN  :  The  Union  of  South  Africa  would  certainly  never  send  a  man  to 
reside  in  London  to  serve  on  this  committee. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS :  I  think  I  should  take  the  same  view — that  we  would 
not  be  prepared  to  pay  a  man  and  send  him  here  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  think  the  balance  of  opinion  is  against  the  proposal. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  May  I  ask  if  you  will  kindly  state  your  opinion  upon 
the  suggestion  that  a  judge  should  be  sent  from  New  Zealand,  allowing  the 
accumulation  of  cases  to  wait  for  him,  and  for  him  just  to  try  those  cases  and  then 
go  back  again  ?     Do  you  think  that  is  practicable  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  :  If  you  appeal  for  my  personal  opinion  I  would  much  prefer 
an  arrangement  of  that  kind  to  the  proposal  of  sending  a  permanent  judge  here.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  myself,  and  I  find  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of 
other  Dominions,  that  it  would  not  give  any  increased  confidence  on  fhe  part  of  the 
Empire  generally  in  the  decisions  of  this  tribimal  if  they  were  participated  in  by 
judges  representing  other  systems  of  law  with  no  special  knowledge  of  the  particular 
system  at  issue  in  a  particular  case.  On  the  other  hand  I  quite  sympathise  with 
Sir  Joseph  Ward's  feeling,  and  I  am  sure  the  Lord  Chancellor  does  that  in  regard  to 
cases  coming  from  a  particular  Dominion  like  his  own,  although  the  tribunal,  he 
admits,  is  conscientious  and  industrious,  and  does  its  best  to  inform  itself,  it  has  not 
the  means  at  its  disposal  to  get  the  fullest  and  most  acciirate  information  about  that 
particular  system.  Therefore  I  am  sure,  if,  say,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  on 
this  special  land  question  and  this  complicated  network  of  land  laws  thinks  it 
desirable  that  in  the  case  of  New.  Zealand  appeals  there  should,  if  found  practicable, 
be  a  New  Zealand  judge,  we  should  be  most  anxious  to  defer  to  that. 

Although  the  difficulties  are  considerable,  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  insuperable. 
Certainly  the  judge  selected  should  not  be  one  who  had  been  a  party  to  the  decision 
under  appeal.  It  would,  I  presume,  always  be  the  case' that  you  would  have  one  or 
more  judges  not  actually  parties  to  the  decision  there.  I  should  have  thought  that 
by  grouping  the  cases,  and  choosing  a  convenient  time  of  the  year  for  hearing  them, 
and  giving  ample  notice,  it  might  be  possible  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  that  respect, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  welcome  the  assistance  of  such  a  judge. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Yes. 
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The  PRESIDENT :  Matters  could  be  arranged  as  far  as  possible  for  his  con- 
venience.  That,  I  think,  would  meet  your  diffitjulty,  as  none  of  the  otlier  Dominions 
desire,  as  far  as  this  particular  point  is  concerned,  any  cliange  in  the  existing  system. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  May  I  say  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward  this:  I  quite 
appreciate,  if  there  are  only  a  few  eases —two  or  three  cases —the  suggestion  seems 
strong  that  a  judge  should  be  sent  from  New  Zealand  over  here  to  hear  those  cases 
each  year,  I  quite  agree  with  that.  I  was  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
rather  a  large  order  to  ask  for  such  a  small  result  in  actual  business.  My  only 
reason  for  suggesting  it  was  that  I  had  anxiously  thought  how  I  could  meet  the 
suggestion  that  appeared  on  the  agenda  paper,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  New  Zealand 
representative  at  all  events  hearing  New  Zealand  cases  because  of  their  peculiar 
character.  I  agree  it  seems  a  large  thing  to  do  for  a  comparatively  small  result,  but 
I  can  say  most  heartily  I  should  welcome,  and  the  Avhole  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  Avould  welcome,  the  presence  of  a  New  Zealand  judge,  and  wc;  will  do 
anything  Ave  can  in  order  to  meet  that  vic;w,  especially  with  regard  to  the  land  cases 
which  Sir  Joseph  mentioned.  If  there  is  any  method  of  arranging  it  we  would 
heartily  welcome  it.  But  if  New  Zealand  desires  to  send  a  permanent  judge  it  seems 
equally  difficult,  because  tliere  is  so  little  to  do.  We  cannot,  however,  ask  that  the 
other  Dominions  shall  have  a  court  composed  otherwise  than  as  they  prefer. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  fully  recognise  the  position  of  the  other  representatives. 
The  difficulty  I  see  in  an  individual  judge  coming  from  New  Zealand,  as  suggested  as 
an  alternative,  is  this.  It  means  that,  preceding  a  case  in  which  Maori  lands  are 
being  dealt  with  by  the  Appeal  Court  of  New  Zealand,  one  of  the  judges  of  that 
Appeal  Court  Avould  require  to  stand  out  when  that  case  was  before  it,  in  order  that 
when  that  case  came  here  on  appeal  he  might  come  to  the  Old  Country  to  sit  with 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  when  considering  that  case,  and  my  own 
opinion  is  thart  in  practice  it  would  be  most  difficult  and  certainly  inconvenient. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  in 
England  in  former  times  judges  did  sit  in  appeal  upon  their  own  cases. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  You  do  not  applaud  that  practice  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  do  not  applaud  the  practice,  but  as  a  matter  ot 
fact  the  Lord  Chancellor  used  in  the  olden  times  to  sit  on  appeal  from  himself,  and 
occasionally  reversed  his  own  decision. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  go  back  to  that  system.  How 
many  judges  are  there  in  your  appeal  court,  Sir  Joseph  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Six  judges. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Surely  you  do  not  want  the  whole  six  to  sit  there  to  try 
all  cases  ? 

Dr.  EINDLAY :  They  seem  to  think  so. 

The  PRESIDENT :  We  should  regard  it  as  very  luxurious  for  six  judges  to  sit 
in  our  Court  of  Appeal.  I  should  have  thought  you  might  let  one  stand  out  once 
in  a  way.     However,  you  Avill  try  to  arranged  a  way  of  dealing  with  that. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Eisher's  suggestion,  which,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  .say  so, 
is  a  very  excellent  one ;  perhaps  you  will  th-st  allow  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  give  an 
outline  of  what  is  the  suggestion—not  on  this  point —but  on  the  first  point. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Certainly. 

K    i»340.  K 
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The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Is  this  the  substance  of  what  is  proposed— I 
think  it  has  been  spoken  to  by  all  the  Prime  Ministers :  That  there  slioiikl  be  one 
iinal  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole  British  Empire  in  two  divisions,  the  first  division 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  consisting  of  the  same  persons  fis  now  are  entitled  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  second  division  for  the  oversea  Dominions,  consisting  of 
those  now  entitled  to  sit  on  the  Judicial  Committee,  with  such  further  additions  as 
may  be  needed.     Docs  that  represent  the  view  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  should  accept  that. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Practically  it  is  that. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  that  is  the  only  modus  vivendi,  and  that  meets 
the  position. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  think  so.     Then  Mr.  Eisher  proposes  something. 

Mr.  FISHER:  I  suggest  something  like  this*:  "Having  heard  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Haldane  on  this  question,  the  Conference 
remits  the  question  of  establishing  one  final  court  of  appeal  for  all  cases  for  con- 
sideration and  the  submission  of  a  scheme  "— — 

The  PRESIDENT :  "  On  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor." 

Mr.  FISHER:  Yes. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  May  I  say  that  in  my  view  it  still  ought  to  be  understood 
that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  look  towards  one  final  court  of  appeal  for  the 
Empire.  As  to  the  division  of  it,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  for  this 
Conference  to  recommend  a  division.  A  division  seems  to  be  the  only  possible 
practical  method  of  arranging  it  at  present. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  For  the  time  being, 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  For  the  time  being.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  understood 
that  it  is  a  proposal  for  the  time  being  and  not  an  ultimate  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  No,  that  is  clearly  understood. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  There  is  another  thing,  and  that  is,  the  suggestion 
was  made  about  strengthening  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  strengthening  the  coiu*t. 

Mr.  FISHER :  That  comes  under  the  one  final  court  of  appeal.  You  are 
responsible  for  making  it  Avhat  it  ought  to  be. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  As  strong  as  possible. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Do  I  tmderstajid  that  there  is  an  assent  to  that 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  FISHER  :  On  my  behalf— yes. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  There  is  another  point  of  -which  notice  ought  to  be  taken, 
l)ecause,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  representatives  of  the 
Dominions  that   it  is  desirable  if    possible  that   the    procedure   in    regard    to   the 
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delivery  of  judgment  in  this  hranch  or  division  of  the  court  should  ho  fussimilated  to 
the  procedure  in  the  other  division,  as  indicated  hy  Mr.  1  Jatchelor  in  the  first  instance, 
and  assented  to  hy  all — Mr.  Malan  and  Sir  Joseph,  too.  Notice  ought  to  l)e  taken  of 
that  as  heing  the  opinion  of  the  Conference. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  Certainly. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  You  will  submit,  as  early  as  possible,  to  the  Dominions  concrete 
views  on  that  question  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Yes,  on  all  the  points  aritiing  out  of  the  development  of  this 
discussion. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  And  the  resolution  stands  over  for  that  purpose,  or  is 
withdrawn.     I  have  no  objection  to  the  latter. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Your  resolution  had  tetter  te  withdrawn,  Sir  Joseph.  We 
do  not  want  to  divide  on  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  No,  I  concur. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Do  you  withdraw  your  resolution,  Mr.  Eisher,  and  substitute 
for  your  resolution  the  one  you  have  just  read  ? 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Yes,  I  have  not  drafted  it. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  It  might  be  drafted  after  the  meeting. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Yes,  and  submitted. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  There  ought  to  ])e  added  to  that  resolution  words  to  the  effect 
that  a  scheme  should  be  submitted  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Dominions  at  a 
comparatively  early  date. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  Do  you  mean  during  the  present  Conference  ? 

Mr.  FISHER:  No. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  As  early  as  practicable. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  mean  it  should  not  stand  over  for  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  No,  we  will  put  it  in  hand  at  once. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  that.  I  have  now  drafted  a  Reso- 
lution {liamUny  it  in).  "Having  heard  the  views  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Haldane,  the  Conference  recommends  that  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  be  embodied  in  a  commvmication  to  be  sent  to  the  Dominions  at  an 
early  date."  .  ^ 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Will  the  resolution  or  suggestion,  as  read  l)y  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
appear  on  the  Minutes,  because  that  is  the  bottom  of  the  whole  discussion  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Yes,  that  will  appear  on  the  Minutes. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  put  it  as  an  epitome  of  what  I  thought  was 
proposed  as  a  basis. 

The  PRESIDENT:  You  agree  that  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  read  fairly 
represents  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  and  that  will  appear  on  the  Minutes. 
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Viscount  HALDAiNE :  It  is  understood  that  this  final  court  of  appeal  for  the 
■whole  Empire  is  not  merely  to  he  of  the  strength  of  the  existing  one.  We  have 
agreed  to  strengthen  it  and  jM-opose  to  add  to  it  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  two 
highly  picked  lawyers. 

Mr.  FISHEll :  Two  or  more,  just  as  you  please. 

Viscount  HALDANE  :  Strengthening  it  hy  the  inclusion  of  additional  memhers 
in  that  way,  and  the  qviorum  in  that  case  becomes  fi^ve. 


The  Law  of  Conspiracy. 

"  That  the  members  of  this  Conference  recommend  to  their  respective  Governments 
the  desirableness  of  submitting  measures  to  Parliament  for  the  prevention  of  acts  of 
conspiracy  to  defeat  or  evade  the  law  of  any  other  part  of  the  Empire ;  that  the 
Imperial  Government  make  similar  representations  to  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Crown  Colonies." 

Mr.  FISHEE  :  While  Ave  have  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  others  here,  I  would 
like  to  formally  move  this  resolution,  and  Mr.  Batchelor,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  question  will  say  a  word,  and  perhaps  we  shall  he  able  to  remit  that  also  to  you  for 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  The  position  in  Australia  stands  in  this  way.  All  the 
Dominions  have  passed  laws  peculiar  to  the  Dominions  and  frequently  cases  arise 
where  the  intention  and  desire  of  the  Parliaments  to  enforce  the  measures  which  they 
pass  are  rendered  almost  impossible,  not  by  acts  of  persons  Avithin  their  jurisdiction 
but  outside  their  jurisdiction.  Take  for  instance,  a  case  in  which  the  matter  arises  in 
Australia.  We  have  laws  dealing  with  the  introduction  of  aliens.  We  found  that 
stoAvaAvays  for  instance,  Avere  constantly  being  planked  on  to  the  boats  and  introduced 
into  Australia,  and  the  real  persons  Avho  were  guilty  of  introducing  them  into  Australia 
Avere  not  within  otir  jurisdiction  at  all.  The  stowaways  themseh^es  were  compara- 
tively innocent  victims  ;  the  shipowners  Avere  also  innocent  victims.  All  we  could  do 
Avas  to  still  fvu-ther  pvinish  the  stowaways  and  still  further  punish  the  shipowners  ;  but 
Ave  were  not  getting  at  the  people  who  Avere  responsible  for  their  introduction,  and 
really  the  procurers  of  those  persons  to  break  the  laws. 

The  same  thing  happens  also  in  the  case  of  tariff  matters.  We  cannot  get  at 
the  people  Avho  are  really  responsible  and  Avho  ought  to  bear  the  punishment.  There 
are  other  laws  of  a  similar  nature  in  AAliich  the  same  thing  arises  and  must  constantly 
arise.  I  understand  the  position  is  that  no  State  Avill  enforce  the  penal  laws  of  another 
State  except  by  the  extradition  of  fugitive  criminals ;  but  in  an  Empire  like  ours  would 
it  not  be  Avorth  Avhile  to  look  into  the  whole  question  to  see  whether  tliere  is  not  a 
possibility  of  some  greater  amoimt  of  co-operation  so  as  to  protect  the  laAvs  Avhich  any 
self-governing  community  desires  to  see  imjjosed  ?  The  breaking  of  the  laAvs  sometimes 
happens  altogether  outside  the  jurisdiction.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  there  is  any 
means  by  Avhich  we  can  bring  about  some  method  that  Avould  alter  the  present  condi- 
tions, it  w  ould  be  very  desirable.  In  a  case  Avhich  was  tried  in  Hong  Kong  of  men  Avho 
undoubtedly  were  conspiring  to  break  our  laws,Avhom,  had  they  been  in  Australia,  Ave 
could  haA'e  punished  very  severely,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Kong  said,  during  the 
progress  of  the  case,  that  no  indictment  Avould  lie  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
steamship  company  as  there  Avas  no  attempt  to  evade  payment  of  fares,  and  also  that 
a  conspiracy  to  break  the  laAvs  peculiar  to  the  statute  book  of  Australia  was  not  an 
offence  Avithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Hong  Kong,  and  therefore  he  directed 
an  acquittal.  What  Ave  shoidd  like  is  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee.     It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  in  general  conference. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Yes,  it  is  higlily  technioal. 
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Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  It  is  technical. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  The  real  difficulty  i.s  exactly  that  pointed  out  hy 
the  judg)nent  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Koiig.  For  instance,  we  make  in 
England,  and  you  in  Australia,  certain  laws.  Any  comhination  for  the  purpose  of 
violating  those  laws  is  a  hreach  of  the  law  of  England  or  of  Australia  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  may  he  punished  by  the  English  or  Australian  tribunals ;  but  supposing 
a  law  is  made  in  Australia,  then  it  is  not  an  offence  against  the  criminal  law  of 
England  to  combine  here  in  order  to  defeat  that  law.  If  you  were  to  lay  down  the 
broad  and  general  proposition  tliat,  the  British  Empire  being  a  united  Empire, 
whenever  in  any  one  part  of  it  a  law  was  made,  a  combination  to  defeat  that  law 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire  should  become  a  criminal  offence,  you  would  enable 
one  part  of  the  Empire  to  make  laws  governing  another  part  of  the  Empire.  That  is 
the  difficulty. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  That  is  the  difficulty. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  And  the  sole  difficulty. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  And  the  real  one. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  It  is  a  very  real  one,"  because  we  are  all 
autonomous  ;  that  is  the  situation  in  Avhich  we  stand  to  one  another.  That  broad 
pi'oposition  I  think  you  would  all  assent  to.  Therefore  it  imports  that  in  each  part 
of  the  Empire,  if  you  want  to  make  a  man  punishable,  you  must  make  him  punishable 
by  the  laws  of  that  part. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  But  you  cannot. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  You  cannot  unless  that  part  of  the  Empire 
concurs.  In  the  ease  of  the  stowaways  which  has  been  refen-ed  to,  I  suppose  it  may 
be  that  the  Straits  Settlements  or  the  Hong  Kong  Government  would  assent  to 
making  it  an  offence  by  their  laws  to  violate  the  particular  rules. 

Mr.  HARCOURT  :  As  to  the  stowaways,  I  think  Ave  could  probably  strengthen 
the  law,  although  I  think  in  Hong  Kong  it  is  already  strong  enough  mider  a  different 
section  of  the  Ordinance.  The  Attorney-General  of  Hong  Kong  believes  that  under 
section  78  of  the  Ordinance  of  1865  they  could  proceed  against  a  stowaway  who 
falsely  and  deceitfully  personates  any  person  with  intent  fraudulently  to  obtain 
any  chattel,  because  the  stowaways  constantly  obtain  other  people's  naturalisation 
papers. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  What  about  the  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic  in  them  ?  That 
is  the  difficult  point. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  The  steamship  company  ? 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Yes,  and  other  agents  who  traffic  in  them. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  The  steamship  company  is  punishable  when  it  reaches 
Australia 

Mr.  FISHER:  But  the  outside  agents  who  traffic  in  human  beings  to  get  them 
smuggled  away  are  conspiring  against  the  law. 

Mr.  HARCOURT  :  I  do  not  think  it  is  beyond  possibility  for  us  to  get  additional 
powers  Ijy  Ordinance. 
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Mr.  FISHER  :  I  think  we  might  leave  it  to  you. 

Mr.  BllODEUR :  I  think  in  a  case  like  that  it  could  l)e  easily  done.  You 
might  communicate  with  the  country  in  which  this  illegal  business  is  carried  on,  and 
perhaps  that  country,  by  its  statute  law,  would  be  willing  to  pass  legislation. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  It  should  be  reciprocal. 

Mr.  HARCOURT  :  Eor  proceedings  to  be  taken  for  conspiracy  ? 

Mr.  EISHER :  I  have  a  few  delicate  feelings  in  dealing  with  conspii*aoy  laws  in 
general  terms. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  daresay  you  have. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Although  this  is  a  particular  case  regarding  smuggling  alien 
immigrants,  there  are  also  cases  of  defeating  our  Customs  Act  by  conspiracy  in  other 
countries,  which  are  all  very  delicate  questions.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  might 
not  be  unwise  to  ask  the  Government  to  co-operate  Avitli  us.  We  bx'ought  it  up  here 
because  we  are  trying  to  get  some  via  media  to  meet  these  cases. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:' You  mean  by  arrangement  with  the  other  States? 

Mr.  EISHER  :  As  far  as  practicable. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  I  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  with  Hong  Kong  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  on  this  special  question  of  stowaways  and  see  if  we  can  make 
the  law  even  more  effective  than  it  is  now.  I  believe  there  have  been  only  three 
cases,  involving  10  men,  in  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  BxlTCHELOR :  Cases  were  not  l)rought  forward  because  it  was  not  any 
use  bringing  them  forward  although  we  had  the  clearest  evidence  of  conspiracy  in 
China. 

Mr.  EISHER :  We  did  not  bring  any  more  forward  because  of  the  decision 
Mr.  Batchelor  referred  to. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  That  settled  it. 

The  PRESIDENT :  What  you  really  want  is  that  as  far  as  possible  the  Imperial 
Government  should  communicate  with  the  non-self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire. 
You  can  arrange  with  the  self-governing  parts  yourselves. 

Mr.  FISHER :  That  is  so. 

The  PRESIDENT :  To  see  whether  it  is  practicable  for  them  by  appropriate 
legislation  to  prevent  such  abuses  as  you  have  indicated. 

Mr.  FISHER:  That  is  so. 

The  PRESIDENT:  With  that  understanding  you  Avithdraw  the  resolution  as 
it  stands  ? 

Mr.  FISHER:  Yes. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  L.  HARCOURT,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State 
for.  the  Colonies  (in  the  Chair). 

The  Right  Honourable  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P.,  Home  Secretary. 

Sir  John  Simon,  K.C,  M.P.,  Solicitor-General. 

Canada. 

The   Right   Honourable   Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

The    Honourable    Sir    P.    W.   Borubn,   K.C.M.G.,   Minister    of   Militia    and 
Defence. 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  K.C,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Australia. 

The  Honourable  A.  Pisher,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  Batchelor,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  G.  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Honourable  J.  G.  Eindlay,  K.C,  LL.D.,  Attorney-General   and  Colonial 
Secretary. 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

General  The  Right  Honourable  Louis  Botha,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Honourable  E.  S.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Honourable   Sir  David   de  Villiers  Graaff,  Bart.,  Minister   of    Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  CB.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Senior  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Keith,  D.C.L.,  Junior  Assistant  Secretary. 

There  were  also  present  : 

Lord  Lucas,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies; 

Sir   Francis    Hopwood,   G.C.M.G.,   K.CB.,   Permanent   Under    Secretary    of 
State  for  the  Colonies ; 

Sir  C  P.  Lucas,  K.CM.G.,  CB.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies ; 

Mr.  J.  S.  Risley,  Legal  Adviser,  Colonial  Office; 

Sir  C  E.  Troup,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Home  Office; 

Mr.  J.  Redder,  Home  Office ; 

Mr.    Atlee    a.    Hunt,    CM.G.,    Secretary   to   the    Depirtment   of    External 
Affairs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia;  and 


Private  Secretaries  to  Members  of  the  Conference. 
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The  CHAIRMAN :  Gentlemen,  I  am  asked  to  say  that  Resolution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  12,  raises  the  question  of  the  co-operation  and 
mutual  relations  hetween  the  military  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  those  of  the 
Dominions.  The  Government  of  Australia  have  also  indicated  certain  subjects  Avhich 
they  desire  to  discuss  with  representatives  of  the  War  OfTice,  and  which  fall  under  the 
head  of  the  resolution.  The  General  Staff  have  prepared  memoranda  upon  certain 
of  these  subjects  which  affect  the  Dominions  generally,  and  it  has  been  arranged  that 
a  meeting  should  take  place  at  the  War  Office  at  10.30  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  over 
wliich  Sir  AVilliam  Nicholson,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  will  preside,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  memorantla  by  representatives  of  the 
Dominions.  Such  of  the  Australian  subjects  as  may  require  individual  discussion 
could  be  taken  separately  at  another  time  if  desired.  Any  conclusions  which  may  be 
arrived  at  during  the  meeting  would  be  brought  up  to  the  Conference,  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  a  similar  meeting  held  during  the  Defence  Conference  of  1909. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  The  subjects  for  general  discussion  are  to  be  brought  up 
to-morrow,  and  the  Australian  subjects  can  be  taken  afterwards. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  If  necessary,  and  if  it  is  found  desiralde.  I  understand 
Mr.  Batchelor  is  prepared  to  deal  with  the  resolution  to-day  on  Naturalisation. 

General  BOTHA  :  With  regard  to  to-morrow,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend,  nor 
do  I  think  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  Sir  Edward  Morris  will.  I  believe  we  have  accepted 
an  invitation  to  go  to  Cambridge  to-morrow. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes. 

General  BOTHA  ;  The  three  of  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  understood  this  fixture  had  been  already  made  in 
consultation  Avith  members  of  the  Conference. 

General  BOTHA  :  I  did  not  know  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Is  not  Mr.  Malan  able  to  take  it  on  behalf  of  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  MALAN :  I  knew  about  this  appointment  of  the  three  Prime  Ministers  at 
Cambridge  to-morrow.  If  the  Conference  is  prepared  to  go  on  a\  ith  the  discussion 
without  these  Prime  Ministers,  or  if  these  three  Prime  Ministers  do  not  object,  then 
we  could  do  it,  but  otherwise  I  do  riot  think  we  could  go  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  What  about  you.  Sir  Joseph  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  shall  be  away.     Dr.  Eindlay  could  attend. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  It  is  not  a  matter  upon  which  I  know  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Would  it  be  your  Avish  to  try  and  fix  some  other  day  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  think  it  Avould  be  tetter. 

General  BOTHA  :  Is  it  the  general  question  that  you  want  to  discuss  and 
advance  to-morrow,  or  is  it  solely  Australian  subjects  ? 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  No,  the  Australian  subjects  are  postponed  to  a  later  day. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Why  not  take  the  Australian  subjects  to-morrow  and  let 
us  have  another  day  for  the  general  discussion  ? 
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Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I  do  not  know  if  that  could  be  arranged ;  Mr.  Poarce  i« 
taking  tliose  subjects. 

Tlie  CHAIRMiVN :  I  think  we  had  better  leave  it  over  until  the  end  of  our 
sitting. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I   know  Mr.   Pearce    is    prepared    to  attend    to-morro\v 
morning,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  able  to  attend  all  day. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  What  about  Saturday  morning  ? 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I  could  not  answer  for  Mr.  Pearce. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Let  it  stand  till  later  in  the  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN:   Yes.     Then    we    will    proceed    with    the    resolution    on 
Naturalisation. 

Naturalisation. 

Australia : — 

"  That  this  Conference  is  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  system  which,  while  not 
limiting  the  right  of  a  Dominion  to  legislate  with  regard  to  local  naturalisation,  will 
permit  the  issue  to  persons  fulfilling  prescribed  conditions  of  certificates  of  naturalisa- 
tion effective  throughout  the  Empire,  and  refers  to  a  subsidiary  Conference  the 
question  of  the  best  means  to  attain  this  end." 

New  Zealand : — 

"  That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  be  more  uniformity 
throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of  naturalisation." 

Union  of  South  Africa  : — 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  review  the  principles  underlying  the  draft  Bill  for  Imperial 
Naturalisation  before  its  details  are  discussed  further." 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  I  move  the  Australian  resolution  :  "  That  this  Conference 
is  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  system  which,  while  not  limiting  the  right  of  a 
Dominion  to  legislate  with  regard  to  local  naturalisation,  will  permit  the  issue  to 
persons   fulfilling   prescribed   conditions   of    certificates    of   natiu-alisation   effective 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  refers  to  a  subsidiary  conference  the  question  of  the 
best  means  to  attain  this  end."     The  resolution  that  was  passed  at  the  last  Conference 
affirmed  the  desirability  of  uniformity  of  naturalisation  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
decided  that  an  inquiry  should  be  held  to  consider  the  question  fiu-ther.     The  idea, 
I  think,  was  that  there  should  be  some  subsidiary  conference  later  on,  and  that  the 
details  should  then  be  determined  on  the  drafting  of  an  Imperial  Bill.     I  do  not 
mean  to  go  into  the  history  of  this  matter,  because,  of  course,  it  is  all  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  member  of  the  Conference  equally  with  myself. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Home  Office  in  the  preparation  of  a  Bill 
which  was  sent  round  to  all  the  Dominions,  and  replies  and  suggestions  were,  I  think, 
received  from  all  the  Dominions,  and  they  shoAV  very  gi'eat  difference  and  much 
divergence  of  practice  as  regards  naturalisation  throughout  the  Dominions.  What 
we  particularly  desire,  and  that  is  the  Australian  vieAV  which  our  Cabinet  have 
decided  upon,  is  that  there  should  be  certain  things  that  we  must  lay  doAvii  to  begin 
with  as  regards  naturalisation;  that  is  to  say,  evei'y  self-governing  Dominion  must 
determine  for  itself  whom  it  admits  to  its  citizenship.  We  begin  with  that,  and  any 
kind  of  attempt  to  influence  or  direct  any  of  the  Dominions  as  to  Avhom  they  shall 
admit  to  local  naturalisation  is  no  part  of  this  Conference,  but  the  question  is  solely 
for  the  individual  State.  Nothing  could  be  done  in  the  direction  of  Imperial 
naturalisation  e.vcept  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  Dominions  themselves  ;  and  we  should 
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not  seek  to  bring  about  Imperial  naturalisation  by  an  Imperial  law,  but  whatever  is 
done  should  be  done  directly  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  Dominions  concerned. 
Thirdly,  we  must  recognise  the  divergence  of  the  laAv  in  the  various  States  ;  we  must 
make  no  attempt  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  the  law  in  naturalisation  so  far  as 
local  naturalisation  in  any  particular  Dominion  is  concerned. 

We  find  that  there  are  some  considerable  differences  in  the  conditions  under 
which  naturalisation  is  effected  in  the  various  Dominions.  The  conditions  usually 
laid  down  are  that  there  shall  be  a  certain  length  of  residence  which  runs  from  five 
years,  I  think,  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  two  years  in  the  case  of  Australia. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  There  is  no  limit  at  all  in  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  No  limit  at  all.  Thus  it  runs  from  five  years  down  to 
nothing  in  the  case  of  length  of  residence.  Other  conditions  are  payment  of  fees — 
from  about  5Z.  in  the  United  Kingdom,  running  to  nothing  in  Australia,  M'here  there 
is  no  fee  at  all  charged.  Then  there  is  evidence  required  of  good  character,  and  that 
varies.  The  United  Kingdom  require  the  evidence  of  four  reputable  persons.  In  the 
case  of  Australia  we  require  the  evidence  of  some  official — the  written  evidence  of 
some  person  in  an  official  position.  Then  there  is  the  very  great  difference  in  the  law 
of  naturalisation  regarding  the  races  that  may  be  naturalised.  For  instance,  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  Canada  for  the  moment, 
Asiatics  may  not  be  naturalised  under  any  conditions.  There  are  also  educational 
conditions  laid  down.     Those  are  the  principal  ones. 

Now  it  occurs  to  us,  and  I  put  it  to  the  Conference,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people — many  thousands  perhaps — in  every  Dominion  of  the  Empire  who 
can  comply  with  all  the  conditions,  the  most  severe  conditions,  and  the  point 
is  whether  it  M^ould  not  be  worth  while  to  give  certificates  of  naturalisation  to 
those  persons  who  can  comply  with  any  standard  that  may  be  set  up.  Supposing 
Ave  have  a  standard  of  Imperial  naturalisation  which  covers  the  most  drastic  conditions 
—if  I  may  use  the  word  "  drastic  " — not  of  each,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  Dominions, 
any  Dominion  then  could  give  not  only  local  naturalisation,  but  could  grant,  so  long 
as  the  conditions  of  this  Imperial  standard  Avhich  might  be  set  up  are  complied  with, 
a  certificate  of  Imperial  naturalisation ;  every  one  of  the  Dominions  could  do  that. 
That  appears  to  iis  a  way  in  which  we  could  bring  about  the  advantages  of  Imperial 
naturalisation  without  having  any  difficulties  at  all  about  the  com])lete  local  autonomy, 
the  complete  right  of  every  part  of  the  Dominions  to  determine  whom  it  shall  admit 
into  its  own  country.  It  does  not  raise  the  question  of  Asiatic  exclusion  ;  it  does  not 
touch  the  question  of  the  payment  of  fees,  or  any  of  the  other  conditions.  We  do  not 
ask  any  one  of  the  Dominions  to  vary  its  law  in  any  degree  at  all,  but  each  Dominion 
should  carry  legislation  authorising,  recognising,  or  acknowledging  the  holders  of 
Imperial  certificates  to  the  full  advantage  of  naturalisation  in  their  communities.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  myself  quite  clear  as  to  what  we  propose,  but  we 
think  that  there  are  some  very  manifest  advantages  in  having  naturalisation  which 
will  run  right  through  the  Empire,  so  that  persons  going  anywhere  having  l)een 
naturalised  and  having  complied  with  the  Imperial  conditions  need  not  be  natin-alised 
further.  Once  admitted  to  Imperial  natvu'alisation  that  natiu-alisation  continues,  and 
wherever  they  go  they  are  suljjects  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  of  course,  this  matter  arises  pretty  frequently. 
People  go  across  from  Australia  to  New  Zealand  very  readily,  and  it  is  rather  absurd 
that  they  should  have  to  take  out  fresh  naturalisation  certificates  in  each  place. 
Being  naturalised  in  Australia  does  not  mean  being  naturahsed  in  New  Zealand, 
where  the  conditions  are  practically  the  same,  and  at  present  there  is  no  means  by 
wliich  we  can  grant  any  naturalisation  that  will  apply  in  Ncm'  Zealand,  nor  can  they 
in  New  Zealand  grant  anything  that  applies  in  Australia.  I  should  think  the  same 
thing  Mould  apply  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Then,  of  course,  from  all  the 
Dominions  people  come  very  extensively  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  advantages  of  an  Imperial  certificate  are  so  obvious  that  there  is  no  need  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  length,  but  I  think  what  I  have  suggested  is  a  practical  method 
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by  which  our  aim  can  be  carried  out,  and  at  the  same  time  do  away  with  any  of  the 
disadvantages  which  have  been  shown  would  occur  if  there  was  any  atteinpt  to 
have  one  imiform  iiaturalisation  law  passed  either  by  all  the  Dominions  separately  or 
imposed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Anything  of  that  kind  would  lead  to  some 
difficulties,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  and  yet  all  the 
practical  advantages  will  be  brought  about  by  the  issue  within  the  Dominions  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Imperial  certificates  of  naturalisation  which  will  be  certifi- 
cates showing  that  the  conditions  of  the  .standard,  which  we  could  set  up  very 
readily,  have  been  complied  with.  There  would  l)e  no  need,  I  think,  to  have  a 
subsidiary  conference,  as  suggested  in  our  resolution,  because  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  compile  from  the  laws  at  present  in  force  a  standard  which  could  be  used  as  an 
Imperial  standard. 

Mr.  MALAN :  Just  for  the  purposes  of  information,  supposing  in  Canada  a 
man  applies  under  the  local  naturalisation  law,  and  his  application  is  refused,  Avould 
he  then  have  a  right  to  apply  for  the  Imperial  naturalisation  certificate,  and  in  that 
way  defeat  the  local  administration  ? 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Certainly  not ;  I  do  not  see  how  that  point  could  ai-ise. 

Mr.  MALAN :  But  if  you  have  two  standards  and  two  authorities  issuing  letters 
of  naturalisation,  how  Avould  you  avoid  that  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  BATCHELOE. :  The  greater  will  always  include  the  less.  The  certificate 
of  naturalisation  could  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  granted  unless  it  complies  with 
the  conditions  in  every  one  of  the  Dominions.  It  must  cover  the  most  severe 
conditions  Avhich  are  laid  down  by  any  of  the  Dominions. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Yes  ;  but  supposing,  now,  an  application  is  refused  on  the  point 
of  character — the  local  authorities  go  into  the  record  of  the  applicant,  and  they  refuse 
— and  this  same  man  applies  in  another  part  of  the  Empire  for  Imperial  naturalisa- 
tion, and  they  go  into  his  character  and  they  grant  a  certificate,  then  this  same  man 
comes  to  South  Africa  and  laughs  in  our  faces. 

Mr.  BATCHELOll:  But  would  not  that  be  a  difficulty  which  in  practice  could 
scarcely  occur,  because  it  would  be  required  that  a  man  should  qualify  for  five  years. 
Supposing  the  qualification  is  five  years,  he  would  have  to  go  and  reside  in  that  other 
territory  for  at  least  five  years  in  order  to  get  his  certificate.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as 
a  matter  of  practice,  would  knock  out  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  MALAN :  Your  term  of  five  years  would  be  five  years  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire. 

Mr.  BATCHELOll :  No,  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Then  I  do  not  follow  Avliat  you  propose. 

Sir  WILFEID  LAUEIEE  :  This  is,  in  my  estimation,  one  of  the  important 
questions  that  the  Conference  has  to  deal  with.  I  sympathise  in  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Batchelor,  and  I  would  be  prepared  to  support  the  resolution  wliich  he  has 
moved,  although,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  before  reaching  a  final  concliLsion  it 
may  perhaps  l)e  possible  to  frame  the  resolution  in  more  apt  language  with  a  view  to 
reaching  the  object  which  we  desire. 
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The  power  of  naturalisation  is  one  of  the  incidental  poAA-ers  of  sovereignty,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  sovereignty.  The  British  Government  in 
granting  the  constitutions  of  the  several  Dominions  has  parted  Avith  this  power  of 
sovereignty  and  delegated  it  to  the  Dominions.  It  has  given  the  poAver  to  all  tlie 
Dominions  of  granting  letters  of  naturalisation  to  aliens.  That  A\as  one  of  the 
necessary  incidents,  I  think,  of  the  poAA'er  of  self-goA'ernment  Avhich  was  given  to  tlie 
Dominions,  and  the  one  poAAer  Avhieh  it  Avas  very  important  for  them  to  have,  because, 
being  young  nations  and  all  inviting  immigration,  it  followed  as  a  measure  of  practical 
moment  that  they  sliould  have  the  power  to  grant  letters  of  naturalisation.  They 
haA'e  all  availed  themselves  of  that  poAA^er,  and  each  one  has  its  oAvn  laAV  of  naturalisa- 
tion, and  tliose  laAvs  are  all  different,  as  Mr.  Batchelor  has  said.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  tAvo  laAvs  in  all  the  Dominions  Avhich  are  here  represented  Avhich  are  the  same — 
they  all  vary. 

The  practical  difficulty  Avhich  arises  at  once  is,  as  to  AA'liat  is  to  be  the  effect  of 
this  poAver  of  naturalisation.  The  poAA^er  AA'hich  is  giA^en  to  Canada,  to  Ncav  Zealand, 
and  to  all  the  self-governing  Dominions,  is  one  Avhich  is  limited  each  to  its 
OAvn  territory.  It  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  covered 
by  that  legislation.  If  a  man  from  Denmark,  or  Switzerland,  or  SAA'cden,  or 
Norway  comes  to  Canada,  and  conforms  to  our  laAvs  of  naturalisation,  he  liecomes 
a  British  subject  quoad  Canada  alone.  He  is  a  British  subject  so  long  as  he 
remains  in  Canada ;  but  the  moment  that  same  man  goes  out  of  the  territory  of 
Canada,  if  he  comes  from  Denmark  he  remains  a  Dane,  and  if  lie  comes  from 
SAveden  he  is  a  SAvede.  So  he  has  a  divided  allegiance ;  he  is  a  British  subject  in 
Canada  if  naturalised  in  Canada  and  he  is  a  Britisli  subject  in  Australia  if  he  is 
naturalised  in  Australia,  and  so  on,  but  he  remains  a  citizen  of  his  native  country  the 
moment  he  is  out  of  the  Dominion  of  his  naturalisation.  For  instance,  if  a  Canadian 
to-day  comes  to  Great  Britain,  and  he  Avas  a  native  of  the  United  States  and  has 
become  a  British  sul)ject  in  Canada,  in  Great  Britain  he  is  not  recognised  as  a 
British  suliject.  Therefore  here  is  a  difficulty  at  once  Avhich  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  moment. 

In  Canada,  Avhere  Ave  receive  annually  at  the  present  time  some  100,000  American 
citizens,  Avho  generally  take  out  letters  of  natui-alisation  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do  so,  we  are  in  this  condition :  those  100,000  American  citizens  are  British 
subjects  in  Canada,  but  if  they  come  to  Great  Britain  they  are  still  American  citizens. 
In  these  days  of  travel  and  locomotion  it  is  conceivable  that  this  condition  of  tilings 
— this  divided  allegiance — may  produce  serious  complications.  Therefore  I  think  the 
first  consequence  to  be  deduced  from  this  condition  of  things,  this  divided  poAver  of 
legislation  betAveen  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  must  be 
remetlied  in  some  AAay,  and  I  think  this  principle  may  be  laid  doAvn  as  an  object  to 
be  ultimately  reached — a  British  subject  anywhere,  a  British  subject  everyAvhere. 
The  Imperial  Government  has  naturally  retained  to  itself  the  poAver  to  grant  letters  of 
naturalisati(5n,  and  I  understand  that  jurists  are  of  opinion  that  letters  of  naturalisation 
issued  here  in  Great  Britain  under  the  authority  of  British  legislation  carry  their 
effect  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  all  the  oA'ersea 
Dominions,  and  everyAvhere.  That  is  to  say,  letters  of  naturalisation  granted  here  in 
England  make  a  man  a  British  sul)ject  all  over  the  world,  A^hereas  the  letters  of 
naturalisation  granted  by  the  authority  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  are 
restricted  only  to  their  OAvn  respective  territories.  I  say  that  this  legislation  at  once 
ought  to  be  remedied  in  some  way,  and  a  measure  ought  to  be  adopted  Avhereby  it 
should  lie  universal  that,  if  a  man  is  made  a  British  subject  somcAvhere  in  the  British 
Empire  under  authority  delegated  by  this  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  then 
legislation  to  that  effect  should  caiTy  the  poAver  of  naturalisation  not  only  in  the 
country  in  Avhich  naturalisation  has  been  granted,  but  all  over  the  British  Empire, 
or,  indeed,  all  over  the  Avorld.  In  other  Avords,  civis  Brltannicns  is  civis  BrUunHicus 
not  only  in  the  country  of  naturalisation,  but  everyAvhere.  This  ])rinciple,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  one  Avhich  ought  to  be  reached  and  ought  to  be  adopted ;  otherwise  Ave 
are  liable  to  very  serious  complications.  Therefore  I  say  that  v,e  should  have 
uniformity  in  the  effect  of  naturalisation,  and  the  principle  should  be  adopted  that 
whenever  a  man  is  naturalised,  Avhether  it  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
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of  the  Doniinioiis  which  derive  their  authority  from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
the  effect  should  he  the  same,  and  that  man  should  be  civis  Britamiicm  all  over  the 
world. 

Now,  as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  naturalisation,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Batchelor 
that  it  would  be  extremely  diflflcult  to  have  the  same  methods  adopted  in  every 
country.  The  circumstances  vary  very  much ;  nothing  shows  tliat  better  than  the 
variety  of  legislation  Avhich  we  have  upon  this  subject.  In  Great  Britain  the  period 
of  probation  before  an  alien  can  become  a  British  subject  is  five  years ;  in  my  country 
it  is  three  years  ;  in  Australia  it  is  two  years  ;  and  in  New  Zealand  I  understand  it  is 
no  period  at  all  -a  man  can  arrive  one  day  and  be  naturalised  the  following  day. 
That  shows  that  the  local  conditions  vary  so  much  that  imiform  legislation  is  hardly 
to  be  attained.  I  see  no  objection  for  my  part  at  all  to  this  varied  legislation  ;  let 
every  Dominion  for  itself  determine  what  is  the  period  of  probation  which  it  Avill 
subject  an  alien  to  before  it  makes  him  a  British  sul)ject.  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why 
the  conditions  should  not  vary  as  they  do  now.  If  we  adopt  these  two  principles, 
that  is  to  say  vmiformity  in  effect  but  diversity  of  methods,  I  think  we  reach  the 
solution  we  ai-e  seeking  to  obtain.  That  is  the  policy  which  I  would  submit  to  the 
Conference.  If  these  two  principles  are  riecognised  and  adopted  I  think  we  have 
found  an  easy  solution  of  a  very  serious  problem  and  one  which  has  given  us  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  hitherto. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
legislating  in  connection  with  naturalisation  for  application  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  done,  with  certain  reservations.  In  our 
country  the  course  that  we  follow  is  that  there  is  no  time  limit ;  if  a  man  has  the 
necessary  education,  and  his  character  is  all  right,  a  certificate  is  fiu'nished  l)y  a 
magistrate,  and  we  may  naturalise  him  Avithin  a  month  after  he  comes  to  our  country. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  people  in  New  Zealand  to-day  who  have  been  there 
20  years  whom  v.e  would  not  naturalise,  because  they  cannot  comply  A\ith  the 
requirements  as  to  citizenship  of  our  country,  and  therefore  they  are  refused. 

The  CHxAIRMAN  :  Is  that  an  educational  test? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  an  educational  test  and  a  character  test.  If  reser- 
vations are  provided  in  the  proposed  Imperial  Bill,  which  would  l)e  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  respective  Governments,  to  enable  us  to  exerci.se  certain" 
powers  within  our  own  territory,  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
imiformity  I'ight  throughout  the  British  Empire  dealing  Avith  naturalisation.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  Avas  probably  not  quite  right  in  stating  that 
where  naturalisation  Avas  conferred  upon  a  British  subject  he  was  then  civis  Britmi- 
nicKS  all  over  the  Avorld.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  Continental  counti'ies  that 
will  not  accept  the  natui'alisation  of  a  British  subject  here  if  the  naturalised  person 
be  of  their  nationality,  so  that  it  does  not  apply  in  the  way  in  which  it  Avas 
suggested. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER  :  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  There  are  cases  where  a  man  is  naturalised  in  Great 
Britain,  but  his  naturalisation  is  not  accepted  all  over  the  Avorld — in  .some  Continental 
countries  it  is  not  accepted. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER:  That  is  a  different  matter  altogether.  That 
depends  upon  foreign  interpretation,  and  not  upon  Avhat  concerns  us  here. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  New  Zealand,  we  would 
not  accept  it  either. 
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Sir  WILFRID  LAUE.IE11 :  You  would  not  accept  tlie  naturalisation  of  a  man 
in  Canada,  for  instance  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  "WARD  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  if  he  be  Canadian  l)orn. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  If  he  were  a  foreigner  to  Canada,  whom  you  naturalised, 
and  he  came  to  NeM*  Zealand,  we  would  not  accept  your  naturalisation.  We  would 
require  him  to  commence  cle  novo  and  to  comply  with  our  conditions. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  That  is  a  different  condition  of  things. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think,  to  some  extent,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  meet  in 
a  general  way  the  position  in  order  to  enable  cases  of  that  kind  to  lie  dealt  with.  In 
dealing  with  this  matter  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  to  Mr.  Churchill,  the  head  of 
the  Department  here.  The  Bill  which  was  sent  out  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  made  provision  for  two  distinct  things  separately :  The 
acquisition  and  the  loss  of  British  citizenship  otherwise  than  by  naturalisation,  and 
the  status  of  aliens  and  the  naturalisation  of  aliens.  What  I  suggest  is  tliat  the 
provisions  of  the  Imperial  Bill  regarding  naturalisation,  which  are  intended  to  be 
of  universal  application,  should  be  collected  in  one  part  of  the  Bill  and  expressly 
declared  to  be  applicable.  If  that  is  done  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  reasonable 
objection  could  be  offered,  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  to  the  exercise  of 
power  by  the  Imperial  Legislature  in  defining  for  the  whole  Empire  the  conditions 
of  British  citizenship,  and  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  but  what  we 
would  require  to  have  in  that  Bill,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  power  to  provide  the 
necessai'y  machinery  for  bringing  those  provisions  into  operation  in  the  Dominions 
and  Colonies  and  determining  the  Colonial  officials  by  whom  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  are  to  be  there  exercised,  and  power  to  establish  the  necessary 
penal  provisions,  appointing  the  fees,  and  authorising  regulations  by  the  Governor 
in  Council ;  and  there  should  be  power  provided  to  impose  further  restrictions, 
limitations,  and  conditions  on  application  in  the  Dominion  for  Imperial  naturalisation. 
The  powers  at  present  provide  for  Colonial  naturalisation  to  be  granted  on  easier 
terms  than  Imperial  naturalisation,  but  without  extra-territorial  operation.  That 
is  the  law  just  now  on  that  particular  point. 

Now  if  what  I  suggest  is  done,  I  see  no  reason  whatever,  speaking  from  the  New 
Zealand  standpoint,  for  our  being  opposed  to  the  general  proposals  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  because,  after  all,  we  still  can  exercise  tlie  power  of  the  exclusion  of 
aliens  under  another  Act,  and  so  long  as  we  hold  that  power  there  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  lie  any  reason  why  we  shou^ld  not  in  a  general  way  support  a  proposal  to  have 
uniformity ;  but  I  do  think  it  important  that  the  tw  o  matters  in  the  proposefl  Bill 
shoidd  be  kept  apart — there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  about  that,  so  far  as  drafts- 
manship is  concerned — in  order  that  certain  parts  of  the  Bill  may  l)e  made  applicable 
by  Order  in  Council  in  our  country  if  it  seems  to  us  desirable  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  You  have  more  than  the  power  of  exclusion  of  aliens  left  to 
you ;  you  have  the  power  of  exclusion  of  British  sulijectsj  if  of  a  particular  colour  or 
a  particular  race. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  so,  so  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  that  particular 
respect. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL  :  Or  any  other  conditions  you  may  choose  to  make  at  any 
time  by  your  law. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  so.  In  our  country  we  would  not  natiu-alise 
Asiatics,  that  is  quite  certain ;  we  have  power  to  deal  with  tlieir  coming  to  the 
Dominion   under   other   Acts  of  Parliament.     If  in  tlie  ordinary  course   of  things 
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Chinese  happen  to  he  naturalised  in  this  country  and  wanted  to  come  to  our  country, 
it  is  l^eyond  all  (question  we  would  refuse  assent ;  hut  I  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  he  an  intercliange,  as  suggested  in  the  course  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Jjaurier's 
speech,  to  enahle  us  under  proper  conditions  to  allow  a  Canmlian  to  come  to  our 
country  when  naturalised  so  that  that  naturalisation  would  not  require  re-afTirniing  ii 
New  Zealand.  I  think  the  anomaly  mentioned  hy  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  where  an 
American  comes  to  Canada  and  is  a  Canadian  citizen  Avhile  he  is  there  and  is  natural- 
ised there,  and  then  comes  on  to  England,  and  when  he  is  in  England  he  is  not  jj, 
Canadian  hut  is  an  American  suhject,  ought  to  he  removed,  because  once  a  man 
becomes  a  British  suhject  when  he  comes  to  Canada,  surely  he  ought  to  continue 
to  he  a  British  subject  when  he  comes  to  England,  and  I  am  prepared  to  support 
general  legislation  to  enable  such  an  undesirable  anomaly  as  the  one  referred  to  to 
be  stopped. 

Mr.  MALAN :  I  may  at  once  say  that  in  general  we  agree  with  the  view 
expressed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  practical  difficulty  of  setting  up  two  standards 
seems  to  me  to  be  insurmovmtal)le.  If  you  have  in  the  same  country  two  sets  of 
certificates  of  naturalisation  running,  issued  by  two  authorities,  as  is  proposed  in  the 
draft  Bill,  one  set  issued  by  the  local  Grovernraent  and  one  set  issued  under  the 
Imperial  Act  by  the  Governor-General,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  let  into  a  maze  of 
practical  difiiculties  which  you  can  never  overcome.  Therefore,  I  think,  that  as  far 
as  the  present  Bill  which  has  been  circulated  is  concerned,  we  could  never  support 
that.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  laid  down  two  clear  principles.  The  first  one  was 
uniformity  of  effect.  If  he  means  by  that  that  the  same  rights  which  attach  to  a 
British  subject  in  the  country  of  naturalisation  should  also,  as  of  right,  be  granted  in 
every  other  part  of  the  Empire  to  that  naturalised  British  subject,  I  think  his 
proposition  goes  too  far.  But  if  he  sticks  to  what  he  first  said — a  British  subject 
anywhere,  British  subject  everywhere  in  the  Empire  -then,  I  think,  he  expresses  the 
principle  correctly. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Would  you  apply  that  to  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  MALAN :  Yes.  A  British  subject  anywhere  in  the  Empii-e  is  a  British 
subject  everywdiere  in  the  Empire,  but  you  do  not  necessarily  give  him  all  the  rights 
of  a  British  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  For  instance,  a  man  may  be  a  British 
subject  in  South  Africa  and  not  be  a  registered  voter  at  all. 

General  BOTHA  :  That  is  the  present  condition. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Or  not  be  admitted  to  the  counti-y. 

Mr.  MALAN:  Yes;  I  am  speaking  now  first  about  the  point  of  citizenship. 
He  is  a  British  subject,  but  if  he  is  not  21,  for  one  thing,  then  he  is  not  a  registered 
voter,;  or  if  he  does  not  satisfy  the  qualifications  required  by  the  country  he  is  not  a 
registered  voter.  In  the  Cape  Province,  for  instance,  there  is  a  property  qualification. 
In  Natal  it  is  the  same.  In  the  Transvaal  and  the  Eree  State,  where  they  have 
manhood  suffrage,  it  is  for  Europeans  only.  So  the  coloured  British  subjects  in  the 
Transvaal  ami  the  Free  State  have  not  a  right  to  go  on  to  the  register.  In  the  Cape 
Colony  they  say  he  has  to  satisfy  their  local  law  as  regards  registration  before  lie  can 
become  a  registered  voter.  If,  therefore,  a  man  become  a  British  subject  in  England 
and  he  has  the  right  to  be  on  the  register,  I  do  not  Avant  to  say  ipso  facto  when  he 
comes  to  South  Africa  he  has  a  right  of  coming  on  to  the  register  also.  But  if  he  has 
certain  genei'al  rights  as  a  British  subject  when  he  is  naturalised  here — that  he  will  be 
under  the  British  Flag  and  have  the  protection  of  the  British  Flag — then  wherever 
he  goes  within  the  Empire  that  should  be  maintained. 
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The  second  principle  laid  down  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  diversity  of  method, 
that  is  to  say,  we  must  leave  to  each  individual  self-governing  part  of  the  Empire  the 
right  to  say  under  what  conditions  they  will  create  British  subjects.  If  you  do  not 
concede  this,  or  if  you  override  this  principle  by  an  Imperial  Act,  you  will  have  very 
sej-ious  practical  difficulties,  and  you  will  have  the  most  serious  constitutional 
difficulties.  The  practical  difficulty  will  Ije  that,  supposmg  you  decide  to  pass  the 
Act,  who  must  pass  it  ?  If  you  ask  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  pass  it  for  the  whole 
of  the  Empire  and  so  override  the  local  legislatures  you  will  create  difficulties.  If 
you  ask  the  local  legislatui-es  to  pass  a  similar  law  you  have  this  difficulty,  that  you 
cannot  force  the  actual  ipsissima  verba  Act  through  the  local  Parliaments.  They 
must  have  the  right  to  amend  that  Act,  and  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  amend  a  statute 
of  that  kind  diversities  will  at  once  appear  again.  Then  there  is  this  difficulty 
afterwards  :  How  are  you  going  to  alter  this  law  ?  Supposing  it  is  found  that  the 
law  is  not  perfect  and  it  has  to  be  altered,  you  have  no  legislative  power  for  the 
Avhole  of  the 'Empire  by  which  you  could  satisfactorily  deal  with  a  question  of  that 
kind.  Then  you  have  the  constitutional  difficulty.  The  self-govei-ning  countries 
say  :  "  We  do  not  want  to  be  overridden  in  our  legislature  loy  any  other  legislature  in 
the  world."  But  if  you  concede  this  principle  of  diversity  of  method  then  it  will 
apply  to  99  per  cent,  of  the  British  subjects  that  are  created  in  the  different  Colonies, 
and  the  difhculty,  if  it  is  a  difficulty  at  all,  avouM  only  be  as  regards  a  few  men  who 
go  from  the  one  country  to  the  other. 

I  would  then  say  "  British  subject  anywhere,  British  subject  everywhere,"  but 
subject  to  local  laws.  I  have  spoken  about  the  registration  of  voters,  and  the 
qualification  of  men  as  voters.  There  is  also  the  question  of  emigration.  Being  a 
British  subject  does  not  necessarily  open  the  door  to  that  British  sul)ject  in  any  part 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  principle  of  a  Dominion,  or  any  part  of  a  Dominion,  having 
the  right  to  say  what  shall  be  the  composition  of  its  population  is  a  principle 
which  I  think  South  Africa  will  maintain  to  the  last.  Provided  that  it  is  clearly 
understood,  and  clearly  expressed,  that  "  British  subject  anywhere,  British  subject 
everywhere  "  means  subject  to  the  local  laws  which  obtain  as  regards  the  rights  of 
British  subject  whether  of  citizenship  or  of  admittance  into  a  country,  we  think  that 
the  principles  as  laid  doAvn  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  are  correct  and  sound  ones. 

Mr.  CHUBCHILL :  Gentlemen,  I  think  the  statements  of  opinions  Avhich  have 
already  been  made  to  the  Conference  reveal  the  very  great  possibility  of  agreement 
being  reached  upon  this  subject,  and  they  also  reveal  the  great  importance  of  the 
question.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  referred  to  the  fact  that  100,000  emigrants  enter 
Canada  every  year,  the  greater  part  of  whom  seek  certificates  of  naturalisation  at 
the  earliest  moment,  and  that  this  great  body  of  persons,  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  are  in  a  wholly  anomalous  position  outside  Canada,  whether  they  go  to 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  or  to  the  Mother  Country,  or  go  into  foreign 
countries.  This  must,  I  am  sure,  bring  to  the  Conference  a  realisation  of  the 
importance  and  the  significance  which  this  question  has  already  attained.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  importance  of  the  question  of  uniformity  in  naturalisation  is 
going  to  grow;  it  grows  with  every  development  in  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  Dominions,  with  every  improvement  in  locomotion,  with  every  extension  of 
the  affairs  of  persons  resident  in  the  Dominions  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Therefore 
I  welcome  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  strong  statements  made  by  every 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  present  here  to-day  in  favour  of 
the  desirability  of  securing  a  uniform  and  world-wide  status  of  British  citizenship 
which  shall  protect  the  holder  of  that  certificate  wherever  he  may  be,  whether  he  be 
within  the  British  Empire  or  in  foreign  countries. 

Now  I  do  not  think  I  need  dwell  on  the  inconveniences  of  the  present  system. 
To  the  Dominions  they  are  much  greater  than  they  are  to  the  Mother  Country, 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  present  time  the  Dominions  do  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  or  even  as  a  matter  of  right  under  local  statutes,  accept  as  current  our 
naturalisation  certificates  issued  in  this  country,  though  we  are  unalde;  at  present 
(except  as  a  matter  of  court'^sy  solely)   to  recognise  theirs.     Of   course  the  inter- 
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colonial  question  is  quite  unsettled,  and,  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  Mr"  Batch(dor 
have  pointed  out,  the  close  proximity  of  Austrsjlia  to  New  Zealand,  where  there 
are  exactly  similar  conditions,  has  not  prevented  a  complete  ahsence  of  arrange- 
ment for  mutual  naturalisation  between  the  two  countries.  It  would  l)e  a  great 
thing  if  we  could  remedy  these  inconveniences,  hut  we  shall  not  remedy  the 
inconvenieiu'es  of  the  present  system  if  w(!  depart  from  sound  principles  of  Colonial 
and  Imperial  Government.  We  must  Imse  ourselves,  in  any  legislation  which  we 
seek  upon  this  subject,  upon  the  two  main  principles,  as  I  understand  them,  of  the 
government  of  the  British  Empire.  First  of  all,  we  must  base  ourselves  upon  the 
assents  of  local  Parliaments  ;  and  secondly,  upon  the  responsibility  of  Ministers.  As 
long  as  we  stand  on  those  two  foundations  I  do  not  think  that  any  real  difficulti(;s 
Avill  arise  in  practice. 

Now  the  draft  Bill  which  has  l)een  circulated  and  has  been  examined  and  studied 
in  all  the  Dominions  nuist  nf)t  be  regarded  as  by  any  means  a  tinal  or  a  perf(?ct 
scheme.  I  think  the  very  Aaluable  criticisms  wliich  have  been  made  upon  it,  not 
only  this  morning  but  in  the  despatches  AAhich  have  been  Avritten,  particularly  the 
South  African  Despatch,  have  shown  that  that  Bill  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
convenient  peg  upon  which  to  hang  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  we  are  not 
committed  to  it  in  form  or  in  detail  at  all  this  morning,  as  far  as  the  Imperial 
Government  is  concerned.  It  is  a  method,  and  T  think  it  has  proved  to  be  not  an 
inconvenient  method,  of  raising  the  question.  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  found  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  advanced  by  the  diiferent  self-governing  Dominions  upon 
that  Bill  very  valid  and  imptn-tant,  and  I  agree  very  much  with  them. 

I  certainly  feel,  and  I  am  sure  my  Right  Honourable  friend,  the  President  of  the 
Conference,  agrees  with  me,  that  no  Imperial  Act  ought  on  this  subject  to  deal  with  the 
s(>lf-governing  Colonies,  unless  and  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  adopted  by  their  Parlia- 
ments. We  feel  very  strongly  that,  in  regard  to  a  question  like  naturalisation,  the 
Government  of  that  Dominion  where  the  certificate  of  naturalisation  is  applied  for 
must  be  the  judge  and  th^  complete  judge.  We  have  no  desire  at  all  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  should  have  the  power  to  reach  out,  as  it  were,  into 
the  self-governing  area  of  the  South  African  Union  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
confer  naturalisation  -I  think  that  perhaps  was  in  Mr.  Malan's  mind  on  persons  Avho 
have  been  refused  naturalisation  there.  We  have  no  idea  of  that  kind  of  reaching  out 
into  a  self-governing  area  ;  nor  have  we  any  idea  of  overriding  local  law.  That  is  a 
matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  A  certiticate  of  naturalisation  does  not  entitle 
the  naturalised  person  to  any  treatment  in  this  country  or  in  any  Dominion  of  the  British 
Empire,  except  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  this  coiuitry  or  of  the  Dominions 
in  question.  We  draw  distinctions  in  this  country  between  diiferent  classes  of  white 
British  subjects.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  put  peers  on  the  register  for  voting ;  and 
there  are  many  distinctions  which  you  draw  in  the  Colonies.  Nothing  in  the  proposal 
we  put  forward  to-day  is  intended  to  touch  or  affect  the  local  law  as  regards  immigra- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  the  exclusion  of  aliens  or  even  natural-])orn  British  subjects,  which 
the  Colonies  strongly  hold  to  in  some  cases,  and  I  think  very  reasonably  in  some 
eases ;  and  nothing  would  affect  any  differentiation  Avhich  may  l)e  in  force  by 
local  laws  within  the  area  of  any  self-governing  Colony.  I  feel  that  we  have  to 
recognise  all  those  facts  if  we  are  to  make  any  advance  in  this  field. 

Then  I  come  to  the  second  step.  There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  conditions  of 
naturalisation  in  the  self-governing  Dominicms,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we,  sitting 
round  thistalde,  could  come  to  an  agreement  to  establish  luiiform  Imperial  conditions 
of  natiu-alisation.  T  do  not  think  we  could.  The  circumstances  of  (he  different 
Dominions  are  so  varied,  and  the  time  and  lalwiu*  of  the  work,  eveji  if  it  Avere  a 
possibility,  Avould  be  so  great  that  we  should  not  reach  any  practical  conclusion,  and 
if  Ave  did  reach  a  practical  conclusion  the  whole  matter  would  (hen  have  to  be 
delayed  imtil  the  different  uniform  Bills  enforcmg  the  imiform  principle  had  been 
carried  through  by  the  Parliaments  all  over  the  British  Empire.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  can  be  any  progress  along  that  road.  So  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion,  after 
considering  A'ery  carefully  the  objections  Avhich  haA'e  been  taken  to  the  draft  Bill, 
and  having  the  advantage  of  discussing  this  ■  matter  Avith  the  learned  Solicitor- 
(ieneral,  avIio  is  here  this  morning,  that  if  Ave  are  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution 
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proposed  by  Mr.  Batchelor  and  to  the  wishes  wliich  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  has  expressed 
we  sliall  have  to  face  two  standards  of  naturaUsation  ;  there  will  have  to  be  the  local 
law  and  there  will  have  to  Ix?  an  Imperial  standard. 

1  see  Mr.  Malan  smile,  but  I  think  I  can  meet  the  difficulty  which  he  has  in  his 
mind.  For  our  part  in  this  country  we  cannot  depart  from  the  five  years'  limit  as  a 
(jualifying  period.  We  are  in  very  close  proximity  to  Europe,  and  great  numbers  of 
jjei-sons  come  thi*ough  this  country  and  come  into  this  country,  and  with  every 
alteration  in  uur  social  legislation  there  is  greater  incentive  to  acquire  British 
citizenship  in  this  counti-y,  and  we  feel  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  good 
government  to  insist  upon  a  five  years'  period.  ]iut  that  five  years'  period,  if 
insisted  upon  by  this  Mother  Country,  will  not  be  any  inconvenience  to  the 
Dominions ;  on  the  contrary  it  will  be  a  protection  to  them  against  persons  being 
naturalised  in  this  coiuitry  and  then  l)ecoming  British  subjects  for  the  purposes  of 
the  different  Dominions,  1)ecause  it  will  prevent  such  persons  getting  in  luider 
standards  which  might  be  less  severe  than  those  the  Dominions  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  esta])lish  for  their  own  protection. 

What  I  would  tliorefoi'e  suggest  is  this — if  I  may  make  a  tentative  suggestion  to 
the  Conference  -that  it  should  be  open  to  any  person  Avho  has  obtained  a  certificate 
of  local  naturalisation  in  any  of  the  Dominions,  and  who,  in  addition  to  that  local 
certificate  of  naturalisatio)i,  has  resided  five  yeare  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
to  apply  for  a  certificate  of  Imperial  naturalisatioti.  He  would  apply,  of  course,  to 
the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Dominion  or  State  in  wliich  he  was  resident,  and  if 
the  responsible  Ministers  endorse  liis  application,  the  Government,  upon  advice  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  would  issue  the  certificate.  In  that  way  it  w^ould  be  possible 
to  allow  all  the  existing  diversities  of  Dominion  legislation  to  continue  untouched. 
There  would  be  no  need  to  alter  all  those  laws,  altliough  it  is  very  possible  that  tliere 
would  be  a  gradual  tendency  to  assimilate  them,  but  that  would  be  a  matter  Avhich 
time  and  circumstances,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Dominions  concerned,  would  solve 
in  their  own  way.  There  Avould  be  no  necessity  at  all  to  alter  the  existing 
diversity  of  practice.  I  think  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  persons  would 
be  quite  content  to  remain  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  local  naturalisation,  but  if 
they  Avished  to  go  fiu-ther,  in  two  yeai"s  later  in  the  case  of  Canada,  or  three 
years  lat«r  in  the  case  of  Australia,  they  could,  by  application  to  the  Government,  or 
imder  any  otlier  condition  that  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  might  prescribe, 
take  out  papers  of  Iinperial  natiu-alisation,  and  those  papers  of  Imperial  naturalisa- 
tion based,  as  they  would  l)e,  not  only  upon  the  local  citizenship,  but  also  upon  the 
five  years'  qualification,  ought  to  be  currejit  throughout  tlie  British  Empire.  Of 
course  there  is  just  one  loophole  of  difficulty,  to  which  Mr.  ^lalan  has  referred,  and 
which  does  not  appear  to  1)e  completely  met ;  that  is,  sui)posing  a  man  applies  in 
South  Africa  for  natiu'alisation  and  is  refused,  and  then  goes  away,  say  to  Canada,  and 
lives  there  for  a  period,  then  gets  Imperial  naturalisation,  and  then  and  there  comes 
back  to  South  Africa,  he  will  have  acquired  an  Imperial  naturalisation  certificate 
current  in  South  Africa,  altliough  he  ha(i  previously  been  refused  that  certificate  by 
the  Government  of  that  Dominion.  I  think  we  are  having  to  go  a  good  long  Avay 
round  to  get  to  the  difficulty  exemplified  in  (hat  case.  Such  cases  Avoiild  be  extremely 
rare,  but  I  can  only  say  in  answer  to  that,  that  the  local  law  Avould  not  be  aft'ected  at 
all,  and  if  it  really  Avere  thought  to  lie  sucha  serious  danger  that  this  should  happen,  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  Avhy,  if  it  Avere  thought  Avortli  while  to  do  it,  the  Government 
of  the  Dominion  Avhicli  did  not  wish  to  have  this  man  should  not  by  legislation 
arrange  that  the  Imperial  certificate  should  be  in  abeyance  in  cases  where  an 
application  had  iireviously  been  refused  to  the  same  person  Avithin  their  own  bounds. 
I  do  not  think  the  danger  is  a  real  one,  but  it  would  be  (|uite  possible  to  safeguard 
local  autonomy  completely  against  it. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR:  Could  not  you  do  this — require  a  declaration  from  each 
applicant  for  an  Imperial  certificate  that  he  had  not  applied  and  b(!en  refused  a 
certificate  ?     That  would  seem  to  get  over  the  difficulty. 
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Mr.  CHiniCHILL:  T  am  afraid  it  would  not.  We  could  not  guarantee  \m> 
should  not  natin-alise  any  person  here  Avho  had  heen  refused  naturalisation 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  BATCHELOli:  No,  jjut  you  would  not  give  him  an  Imperial  certificate. 
Mr.  CHURCHILL:  We  do  now  -a  world-Avide  certificate. 


Dr.  riNDLAY :  We  have  a  separate  resolution  down,  although,  I  take  it,  it  is 
embraced  within  the  present  discussion.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  this  matter, 
hut  I  hope  if  the  matter  is  not  being  treated  independently  to  say  one  word  now. 


Mr.  CHURCHILL :  I  have  practically  finished  Avhat  I  have  to  .say,  and  I  will 
just  summarise  my  points  in  five  propositions :  (1)  Imperial  nationality  should  be 
world-wide  and  uniform,  each  Dominion  being  left  free  to  grant  local  nationality  on 
such  terms  as  its  Legislatm-e  thinks  fit.  (2)  The  Mother  Country  finds  it  necessary  to 
maintain  the  five  years.  This  is  a  safeguard  to  the  Dominioas  as  well  as  to  u.s  ;  hut 
five  years  anywhere  in  the  Empire  should  be  as  good  as  five  years  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  (3)  The  grant  of  nationality  is  in  every  case  discretionary,  and  this 
discretion  should  be  exercised  by  those  responsible  in  the  area  in  which  the  applicant 
has  spent  the  last  12  months.  (4)  The  Imperial  Act  would  not  apply  to  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  imtil  adopted  by  them.  (5)  Nothing  now  proposed  would 
affect  the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  local  laws  regulating  immigration  and  the  like, 
or  difi^erentiating  between  classes  of  British  subjects.  Those  ai-e  the  general 
principles  and  the  main  principles  which  I  think  would  have  to  underlie  any 
legislation  we  may  endeavour  to  put  forward  on  this  subject,  and  I  Avould  express  a 
hope  that  the  Conference,  if  it  felt  itself  in  general  agreement  with  those  general 
principles,  which  are  not  at  all  imhappily  expressed  by  the  resolution  which. 
Mr.  Batchelor  has  moved,  would  allow  us  to  redraft  the  Bill  in  conformity  with  those 
pi'iliciples  which  are  laid  down,  and  submit  it  to  a  subsidiary  conferenee  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  I  do  not  think  it  Avould  take  very  long.  That  is  wdiat  I 
should  hope  might  follow  from  our  discussion. 


The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  would  like  to  make  this  point  to  Mr.  Malau.  He  supposed 
the  extraordinary  case  of  a  man  failing  to  get  naturalisation  in  South  Africa,  but  coming 
to  Canada,  or  coming  here,  in  order  to  get  naturalisation.  That  man  is  in  no  better 
position  after  he  has  acquired  that  naturalisation  than  thousands  of  British-born  subjects 
to-day,  either  Indians  born  in  India  or  Chinamen  born  in  Hong  Kong.  The  fact  that 
he  has  acquired  elsewhere  natiu'alisation,  which  has  been  refused  to  him  at  the  Cape, 
does  not  entitle  him  on  his  return  to  South  Africa  to  any  rights  froni  Avliich  he  is 
excluded  by  your  other  laws  laying  down  exclusive  regulations  as  to  colour  or  any 
other  bar  you  may  choose  to  impose,  so  that  he  really  gains  nothing  by  that  process 
except  British  nationality,  which  he  may  have  been  born  with,  and  yet  be  an  excluded 
person  in  South  Africa. 


Mr.  MALAN :  Yes,  but  1  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  I  was  criticising 
clause  7  of  the  draft  Bill.  Our  contention  >vas  that  no  applicant  should  he  allowed  to 
defeat  the  local  naturalisation  law  by  applying  for  the  Imperial  naturalisation. 


Mr.  CHURCHILL :  That  was  the  intention,  but  the  drafting  is  ambiguous, 
and  I  quite  agree  it  is  not  at  all  satisfactory ;  so  let  us  consider  clause  7  as  gone 
altogether. 

S  2 
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Mr.  MALAN  :  As  the  Home  Secretary  has  stated  now  that  twelve  months  at  least 
he  must  he  in  the  country  in  which  he  applies  for  Imperial  naturalisation  that  alters 
the  situation  very  much  indeed. 

Sir  JOHN  SIMON :  The  last  twelve  months. 

Mr.  MALAN :  The  last  twelve  months ;  so  that  with  the  altered  pi*iiic'i})le  as 
expressed  in  what  we  have  now-  No.  3 -as  against  what  is  eontained  in  clause  7  of 
the  draft  Bill,  I  think  there  is  very  much  to  he  said  for  it ;  personally  I  would  like  to 
say  that  as  this  is  an  important  matter,  if  we  could  have  a  copy  of  those  five  or  six 
pruiciples,  as  expressed  hy  the  Home  Secretary,  l)efore  we  come  to  a  tinal  decision  I 
should  he  pleased,  hecause  we  have  hitherto  heen  going  rather  on  the  principles 
expressed  in  the  draft  Bill  and  they  are  very  ^materially  altered  now  in  the  memo- 
randum read  by  the  Home  Secretary. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  I  should  like  to  .say  first  one  \a  ord  here.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  plan  suggested  hy  the  Home  Secretary  involves  a  little  needless  duplication. 
It  presupposes  an  application  for  Colonial  naturalisation  first,  and  hases  upon  that 
a  right  to  acquire  Imperial  naturalisation.  I  think  that  might  he  avoided  and  the 
same  purpose  attained  by  there  being  passed  an  Imperial  statute  providing  for  Imperial 
naturalisation,  and  providing  that  the  poAvers  given  in  that  Imperial  statute  may  be 
adopted  by  the  self-governing  oversea  Dependencies,  but  that  they  should  have 
power,  however,  in  addition  to  that,  to  meet  a  difficulty  which  Avould  arise,  and 
that  difficulty  is  this :  it  may  well  be  that  you  will  grant  naturalisation  upon 
conditions  less  stringent  than  those  prevailing  in  some  oversea  Dependencies.  That 
is  quite  conceivable.  Possibly  it  is  an  existing  fact.  You  would  require,  therefore, 
to  provide  that  where  an  appHcant  for  Imperial  naturalisation  in,  say,  Canada,  was 
going  to  acquire  naturalisation  there  by  virtue  of  Imperial  naturalisation,  the 
Canadian  Government  should  have  power  to  prescril)e  some  further  condition,  some 
stricter  condition,  than  that  contained  in  your  Imperial  statute.  The  converse  of 
that  is  a  proA  ision  that  local  Colonial  naturalisation  may  be  given  if  the  coiuitry 
desires  to  give  naturalisation  upon  conditions  less  stringent  than  those  contained  in 
the  Imperial  statute. 

The  situation  then  would  be  this  :  you  pass  a  statute  providing  for  Imperial 
naturalisation  Avhich  may  or  n)ay  not  be  adopted  by  the  self-goAerning  countries. 
That  is  the  first  stage.  Secondly,  they  may  adopt  it  and  })rovide  that  any  person 
applying  for  naturalisation  imder  it  should  comply  with  still  stricter  conditions  than 
those  contained  in  that  statute,  because  you  Avill  observe  that  obtaining  Imperial 
natviralisation  means  obtaining  naturalisation  in  that  particular  country.  Thirdly, 
they  may  enact  that  the  present  system,  if  it  is  better,  should  continue.  Now,  tlie 
difference  between  the  course  suggested  and  the  one  I  am  suggesting  is  this  :  You 
Avould  in  many  cases  avoid  duplication  altogether.  The  Imperial  statute  would  be 
passed  providing  for  Imperial  naturalisation.  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  may  be 
content  to  adopt  the  statute  as  it  is  without  more  ado,  and  without  providing  for  any 
local  naturalisation  at  all.  Canada  may  do  the  same.  You  woidd  then  avoid  the  doid)le 
system  entirely.  It  may  lie  Canada  or  New  Zealand  think  the  conditions  are  too 
stringent  and  it  will  continue  its  local  system.  It  may  be  that  Canada  does  not  want 
a  local  system  but  wants  to  increase  the  stringency  of  the  Imperial  system,  and  it 
could  do  that  by  a  separate  statute.  So  you  AAould  luiify  the  process,  having  but  one 
process,  and  still  preserve  to  each  coinitry  the  poA\  er  of  controlling  this  matter  itself. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL  :  But  the  Mother  Country  has  at  present  the  most  stringent 
law  as  far  as  the  time  limit  is  concerned.     Our  five  years  covers  everybody. 

Dr.  EINDLAY :  That  may  be  so  just  noAv ;  but  changes  may  take  place  in 
Australia,  or  elsewhere,  increasing  the  stringency  of  yoiu*  conditions.  That  is  con- 
ceivable, and  one  must  provide  noAV  for  the  futiu-e.  The  course  I  am  advocating  seems 
to  me  to  avoid  .  duplication — local  naturalisation  first  and  afterwards  Imperial 
naturalisation.  I  should  haAe  thought  there  Avould  be  no  difliculty  in  drafting  the 
proposed  Bill  for  Imperial  natm-alisation,  leaving  each  country  to  adopt  it  or  not  as  it 
pleased,  leaving  each  country  to  ask  for  increa.sed  stringency  if  it  pleased,  and  leaving 
each  country  to  continue  its  present  system  if  it  pleased. 
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Mr.  CHURCHILL:  I  think  the  inethotl  we  are  proposing  would  be  very  simple 
Mild  fair.  Take  the  case  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  100,000  vVmerican  citizens  that  liave 
come  into  Canada  this  year;  in  the  third  ^^ear  they  would  become  Canadian  citizens, 
but  in  the  tifth  year,  if  they  wished,  they  could  become  Imperial  citizens.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty,  no  extra  inc^uiry,  l)ut  simply  an  endorsement. 

Ur.  FINDLAY :  That  would,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  machinery,  but  we 
require  a, person  to  first  apply  for  Colonial  naturalisation,  and  then  by  a  separate 
process,  which  might  be  simple,  to  apply  for  Imperial  naturalisation.    Why  not  unify 

the  processes  ? 

Mr.  CHURCHILL:  If  lie  had  all  the  qualifications  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  apply  for  the  full  Imperial  naturalisation  if  he  had  been  there  for  five 
years. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  Tlie  Bill  before  us  contemplates  the  two  processes  ;  first  local, 
and  then  Imperial  naturalisation. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Tiie  suggestions  of  Mr.  Churchill  go  very  far 
towards  remedying  the  condition  of  things  which  now  exists,  and  Avhich  everybody 
admits  is  a  source  of  danger,  and  which  ought  to  be  remedied  in  some  way.  His 
remedy  is  that  any  man  who  has  obtained  letters  of  naturalisation  in  any  of  the 
Dominions  may  come  here  to  England  and  obtain  upon  presentation  of  an  application 
a  further  letter  of  naturalisation  which  would  make  him  an  Imperial  citizen. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL .  He  may  obtain  it  in  the  Dominions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :   He  need  not  come  here. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Very  well ;  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  Dominions 
themselves.  I  hoped  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  have  been  able  to  go 
further,  and  to  recognise  the  letter  of  naturalisation  Avliich  has  been  given  as  carrying 
its  effect  everywhere.  That  can  .])e  done,  I  think,  with  the  diversity  of  legislation 
which  exists  to-day.  In  England  you  require  a  probation  of  five  years.  Very 
well,  a  man  cannot  obtain  letters  of  naturalisation  unless  he  has  been  a  resident 
in  this  country  for  five  years.  After  that  he  can  become  a  British  subject.  These 
are  conditions  which  are  applicable  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  case  of  Australia, 
the  same  man.  if  he  is  located  in  Australia  and  not  in  (xreat  Britain,  can  have  his 
letters  of  naturalisation  after  a  probation  of  two  years.  Can  there  lie  any  reason  at 
all,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  Avhy  this  alien,  Avho  has  become  a  l^ritish  subject 
in  Australia  should  not  travel  anywhere,  and  put  his  letter  of  naturalisation  in  his 
pocket,  and  claim  he  has  the  right  of  a  British  citizen,  even  if  he  comes  to  England. 
I  see  no  objection.  There  may  lie  olijections,  but  I  see  them  not.  In  the  same  way, 
suppose  he  goes  to  New  Zealand  r  New  Zealand  is  very  careful  also  in  the  selection 
of  its  own  citizens,  but  in  New  Zealand  the  main  (juestion  which  they  have  in  mind 
when  gi-anting  letters  of  naturalisation  is  not  the  period  of  residence  but  the  character 
.of  the  man. 

Sir  .lOSEPH  WARD  :  And  his  education. 

Sir  WLLFFvlD  LAURIER:  And  his  education.  A  man  goes  to  New  Zealand 
one  day  and  applies  fen*  naturalisation  on  the  following  day.  Thej^  do  not  attach  any 
importance  to  how  long  he  been  there,  but  they  ask  him  what  is  his  education,  and 
what  is  his  character,  and  they  go  carefully  into  it,  and  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  a  fit  person  to  lie  a  lirifish  subject.  What  objection  is  there,  if  that  man 
comes  to  Great  Britain  to  his  being  recognised  as  a  British  subject  as  well  ? 
I  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  I  see  no  objection.  There  may  lie 
ol)je'ctions  from  the  point  of  view  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  Great  Britain, 
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and  if  there  are  we  liave  to  submit ;  Init  I  think  it  would  l)e  far  safer  if  you  were  to 
say  that  wlien  a  man  has  obtained  his. letters  of  naturalisation  in  any  of  the 
Dominions  he  can  put  his  certificate  in  his  pocket  and  can  travel  all  over  the  world 
and  come  to  Great  Britain  and  say :  "  I  am  a  British  subject."  It  would  be  much 
more  simple,  as  evei*ybody  would  admit,  and  unless  there  are  very  strong  ol)jecti(ms 
to  the  contrary,  this  would  seem  to  me  a  far  simpler  solution  of  the  whole  problem. 
At  present  a  man  Avho  obtains  his  letters  of  naturalisation  in  Great  liritain  «omes  over 
to  Canada  or  Australia,  or  anywhere  else,  and  he  is  at  once  recognised  as  a  British 
subject,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  reverse  position — that  a  man  naturalised  in  the 
Dominions  should  be  also  recognised  anywhere  as  a  British  subject.  There  are 
objections.  One  objection  is  perhaps  the  colour  question.  It  is  supposed  tliat  here 
you  are  perhaps  more  easy  on  the  colour  question  than  we  would  be  in  Canada,  South 
Africa,  or  New  Zealand.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  see  any  serious  difficulty  in  that, 
because  the  colour  question  will  never  be  a  problem  in  this  coimtry.  The  men  of  the 
coloured  races  who  would  be  naturalised  in  Great  Britain  would  be  of  higher 
education  and  of  the  higher  class.  You  Avould  not  have  in  this  coimtry  a  rush  of 
such  immigration  as  we  wovdd  have  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  unless  it 
is  limited.  That  is  really  the  true  difficulty  at  the  bottom  of  every  mind  liere,  that 
you  may  naturalise  a  class  of  subject  generally  undesirable.  This  is  a  difficulty 
technically,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  difficulty  practically,  and  therefore  I  would 
prefer,  if  His  Majesty's  Government  are  able  to  see  their  way  to  do  so,  our  certificates 
to  lie  accepted  here  and  their  certificates  to  be  accepted  in  our  coxui tries. 

Mr.  MALAN :  Would  not  you  stipulate  for  a  minimum  of  two  years' 
residence  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  would  not  like  to  interfere  with  the  freedom 
or  the  wisdom  or  the  preference  of  any  Dominion  on  this  point.  For  my  part,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  accept  in  Canada  every  man  naturalised  in  New  Zealand,  although 
there  is  no  probation  at  all  there  in  point  of  residence.  If  a  man  comes  to  Canada 
with  a  certificate  isstied  in  New  Zealand,  for  my  part  I  would  at  once  pass  legislation 
in  Canada  to  accept  this  man  as  a  British  subject  in  Canada. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Would  every  Dominion  be  willing  to  accept  the  individuals 
naturalised  by  every  other  Dominion  mider  laws  on  which  they  had  not  been 
consulted  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Let  me  say  in  answer  to  the  objection  raised  by 
Mr.  Malan  that  a  man  who  had  been  rejected  in  one  country  might  go  somewhere 
else  and  there  get  naturalised,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Churchill  this  is  a  very 
remote  contingency.     It  is  a  possibility. 

^Ir.  MALAN  :  Under  your  system  it  A\ould  not  arise  at  all,  and  under  the 
revised  scheme  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Chm'chill  now,  the  chances  are  very  nuich  less, 
but  in  the  Bill  as  it  was  sent  out  to  us,  the  man  could  get  the  Imperial  natiu-alisation 
in  his  own  Dominion  after  he  is  refused  naturalisation  by  his  local  Government. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  But  even  under  those  circumstances  it  would  be 
easy  for  any  Dominion  to  say  that  a  man  whose  application  had  been  rejected  could 
not  be  recognised  under  any  circumstances. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  think  one  of  the  questions  that  might  possibly  be 
answered  by  Mr.  Churchill  is  that  suggestion  made  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  as  to 
accepting  a  British  naturalised  subject  CAeryAvhere,  wi(h  the  system  that  preAails  in 
New  Zealand  of  no  limitation  of  time,  Avith  three  years  in  Canada,  and  Avith  two  years 
in  Australia,  and  so  on;  would  that  be  acceptable  to  the  Imperial  Government  in 
yiew  of  the  fact  that  they  liaAe  a  five  years'  hmitation  ? 
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Mr.  CHURCHILL:  No,  it  would  not.  There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  this 
country  that  it  ought  not  to  lie  too  easy  for  aliens  to  ohtain  naturalisation,  and  that 
feeling  will  increase,  I  think,  with  the  development  of  the  pensions  and  the  insurance 
schemes,  Avliich  play  s\ich  a  large  part  now-a-days,  and  in  which  there  is  a  distinct 
difference  made  hetween  natiu-alised  and  non-naturalised  people  in  this  country,  I 
think  there  would  be  a  difficidty,  and  at  any  rate,  we  attach  as  much  importance 
to  our  five  years'  limitation  as  any  of  the  representatives  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  attach  to  their  various  standards. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  rather  .suggested  another 
method  ol"  treatment  -that  a  naturalisation  in  Canada  after  a  period  of  three  years 
should  become  automatically  at  the  expiration  of  live  years  naturalisation  in  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  But  there,  again,  there  Avould  be  a  difficulty,  that  if  an 
xVmerican  had  resided  three  years  in  Canada  and  acquired  his  naturalisation,  the 
moment  he  had  got  that  paper  in  his  pocket  he  might  return  to  tlie  United  States 
and  remain  there,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  would  for  his  own  purposes  have 
become  a  British  citizen. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL  :  No,  it  would  not  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  That  is  how  the  automatic  suggestion  would  work,  because 
we  would  not  lie  able  to  say  to  him  :  "  You  have  not  resided  for  live  years  in  the 
British  Empire,"  nor  should  we  be  able  to  put  to  him  the  point :  "  Do  you  intend  to 
reside  in  the  British  Empire  in  future  ?  " 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  might  be  got  over  by  a  certificate  that  he  had. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  May  I  say  on  the  point  raised  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  that, 
as  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  we  could  agree  to  that  because  it  would 
1)e  giving  each  other  country  legislative  powers  practically  which  would  govern  local 
naturalisation.  Take  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  they  require  no  limitation  at  all  as 
to  residence.  In  Australia  we  re([uire  two  years'  probation.  People  could  come  after, 
say,  getting  a  certificate  from  New  Zealand  to  Australia,  who  had  not  completed 
anything  like  the  two  years  we  require  and,  of  course,  under  those  circumstances,  they 
Avould  have  advantages  by  going  first  to  New  Zealand  which  they  would  not  have  if 
they  came  direct  to  Australia.  Under  those  circumstances  it  would  be  over-riding 
our  conditions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  method  which  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Churchill,  which  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  was  practically  on  the  same  lijies  as 
that  A\hich  I  suggested,  gets  over  nearly  all  these  difficulties,  the  only  difference 
appearing  to  be  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  an  Imperial  Act  is  necessary,  or 
A\  hether  we  should  set  up  some  standard. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  an  Imperial  Act  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  An  Imperial  adoptive  Act. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  I  think  so.     Some  kind  of  standard  would  have  to  be  ■  .set 

■  up   by    sonic    authority    which    each    of  the  Dominions  by  legislation  could  adopt. 

AVhether  the   standard  is  set   up    by    Imperiiil  Act   or  not   is  not  material  to  the 

Dominions ;  it  is  not  material  to  vis,  for  instance.     Probably  the  best  way  is-  to  have 

an  Imperial  standard. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL  :  Of  course,  the  five  years  includes  everything  ;  the  greater 
includes  the  less,  and  it  would  bring  us  all  tpgether. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  conditions  imposed  by  any  of 
the  States  that  are  not  also  imposed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  I  see  no 
difficulty  at  all.  What  each  of  the  Dominions  can  do  is  to  slightly  alter  their  own 
legislation,  giving  power  to  adopt  the  Imperial  Act  or  the  Imperial  standard,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  gets  over  all  the  difficulties  wliich  have  been  suggested. 

S  J 
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Mr.  CHURCHILL:  We  do  not  tie  ourselves  to  any  other  condition  at  all 
except  the  five  years.  There  are  a  great  many  differences  as  to  how  charac^ter  is 
ascertained,  the  ability  to  speak  English  and  so  on.  We  do  not  trouble  about  that  at 
all ;  all  we  say  is  :  "  The  local  certificate  in  a  Dominion  plus  five  yeans  residence  in 
the  British  Empire."     It  is  very  simple. 

Sir  WlLFllIU  LAURIER :  In  tl)e  British  Empire  or  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ? 

-Mr.  CHl'RCHILL:  In  the  British  Empire,  residence  anywhere  in  the  British 
Empire  counting  for  the  five  yeai-s. 

Sir  JOHN  SIMOX  :  I  should  like  to  point  out  with  reference  to  what 
Mr.  Batchelor  has  just  said,  that  from  the  Home  country's  point  of  view  there  is  one 
reason  Avhy  we  must  have  an  Imperial  Act,  and  it  is  this.  Under  our  existing  law 
five  years  residence  in  the  British  Empire  does  not  help  the  applicant  at  all.  Fifty 
years  residence  in  the  British  Empire  does  not  help  him.  What  he  has  to  show  is 
five  years  residence  in  the  Unit(!d  Kingdom  and  the  intention  to  continue  to  re.side  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and,  of  course,  tliat  has  got  to  be  our  law  until  we  have  altered 
it.  Therefi  ire  we  must  have  an  I  r,  perial  Act  from  our  point  of  view  in  order  that  we 
may  do  what  we  all  wish  to  do,  recognise  residence  anywhere  in  the  British  Empire 
as  just  as  good  as  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  leads  me  to  make  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  Malan.  He  was  raising  this 
ditficulty.  He  was  saying  that  perhaps  a  man  may  have  been  objected  to  on  good 
grounds  in  some  portion  of  the  Empire  and  then  after\^ards  may  apply  to  the  Home 
Government  and  attempt  to  get  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  here.  May  I  just 
point  out  this  ?  Before  he  could  get  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  here  he  Avould 
have  to  sho«'  where  nis  five  years  of  residence  has  taken  place,  and  in  the  case 
suppo.sed  he  has  resided  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  conceive  it  would  not 
l)e  a  very  difficult  regulation  to  say  that  if  a  man  came  forward  and  said  :  *'  I  make 
\ip  part  of  my  five  years  by  saying  that  I  have  resided  for  two  of  them  in  South 
Africa,"  communication  could  take  place  in  order  that  it  might  be  possible  to  see 
whether  South  Africa  knows  anything  about  him.  That  would  be  a  very  possible 
regulation,  and  it  is  made  possible  because  he  has  got  to  show  A\here  his  five  years 
have  been  made  up.  If  he  has  done  five  years  in  the  United  Kingdom  witliout  a 
change,  he  naturally  satisfies  the  Home  authorities. 

^lay  I  say  also.  Sir,  that  I  appreciate  ^'ery  fully,  and  I  have  felt  the  difiiculty 
myself  to  which  Mr.  Malan  refers  Avith  regard  to  clause  7  of  the  Bill,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  that  does  not  accm-ately  represent  the  intentions  of  those  who 
drafted  it  or  the  Home  Governnjent.  It  is  es.sential  to  the  scheme  which  the 
Home  Secretary  has  referred  to  that  the  grant  of  an  Imperial  certificate  should  be  a 
matter  of  discretion  and  that  that  discretion  should  be  exercised,  not  in  all  cases  by 
the  Home  Government  of  course,  but  by  the  authority  which  has  the  local  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  man's  personal  qualities  and  credentials  diu-ing  the  last  year  of  his 
five  years.     That  seems  to  me  to  be  essential  to  the  scheme. 

Mr.  MALAN :  That  is  not  expressed  in  clause  7  at  all. 

Sir  JOHN  SIMON  :  I  agree  it  is  not,  l)ut  I  am  confident  it  was  what  was 
really  intended  and  it  is  made  very  plain  by  what  Mr.  Churchill  has  said. 

May  I  finally  ix)int  out  this  ?  It  is  said  very  truly  that  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  a  man  would  get  an  Imperial  certificate,  although  if  he  applied  locally  he  might 
not  be  regarded,  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire,  as  (jualified  for  a  local  certificate  on 
the  ground  of  colour  or  so  on.  What  I  suggest  the  Conference  has  to  remember  is 
that  for  every  one  man  M'ho  is  naturalised  you  have  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
natural  born  British  subjects.  Of  course  our  law  is  that  anyl)ody  born  in  anj^  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  whatever  his  parentage,  is  a  natural  born  British  subject  for  all 
purposes  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Harcourt  was  pointing  out,  whatever  may  happen  in  the  case  of 
a  man  of  colour  who  in  some  corner  of  the  Empire  gets  naturalisation,  he  cannot 
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be  i)ut  in  a  l)ettei-  position  tliiin  an  exactly  similar  lunn  wlio  was  l)')rn  within  the 
British  Bnipive.  The  real  safeguard  wliich  I  suggest  that  the  Dominions  liave  is 
the  power  wliich  they,  of  course,  exercise  freely  as  they  think  right  of  imposing 
conditions  which  apply  not  only  to  aliens,  l)ut  apply  to  British  subjects,  which  must 
be  satisfied  before  those  persons  in  their  OAvn  area  exercise  political  or  other  rights. 
That  seems  to  me  really  to  show  that  the  danger  is  exaggerated  when  the  danger  is 
referred  to  of  the  grant  of  naturalisation  in  some  other  part  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  CHIJIICHILL:  T  think  the  Conference  are  perhaps  ready  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  on  these  points.  I  do  not  know,  Sir  Wilfrid,  how  far  we  meet  your 
view  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAUHIEIl:  They  do  go  Aery  far,  but  not  quite  as  far  as  T 
would  like.  What  I  have  ui  my  mind  is  this  of  course  everyone  speaks  for  the 
country  he  represents  here— the  case  which  I  put  forward  some  time  ago  of  the 
American  citizen  who  has  been  three  years  in  Canada  and  becomes  a  British  subject 
in  Canada,  but  is  not  a  British  subject  in  Great  Britain.  You  would  meet  partially 
my  views  if  you  were  to  go  further.  I  had  hoped  that  the  man  who  was  a  British 
subject  in  Canada  would  be  a  British  subject  in  Great  Britain.  I  had  hoped  you 
would  go  further  than  you  are  going,  but  if  you  are  going  to  say  that  with  two 
further  years  in  Canada  he  would  be  a  British  subject 

Mr.  CHURCHILL:  Yes.. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER  :  I  would  accept  that. 

Sir  JOHN  SIMON  :  And  granted  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

'  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Yes,  that  a\  ould  carry  the  full  British  citizenship. 

General  BOTHA  :  I  think  we  slioidd  accept  Mr.  Churcbill's  suggestion. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  agree. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL:  May  I  ask  the  Conference,  then,  if  they  will  allow  me  tf« 
have  the  Bill  redrafted  at  once  on  the  lines  of  the  principles  which  have  been 
elucidated  in  the  discussion,  so  that  the  Bill,  or  at  any  rate,  the  heads  of  the  Bill"'-' 
could  be  submitted  to  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  before^  they  leave  this 
country.  I  am  not  quite  familiar  with  the  actual  procedure  of  the  Conference,  but 
I  imagine  that  Me  could  have  a  sitting  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  of  one  day  when 
I  could  submit  the  draft  Bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  afraid  that  will  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  FISHER:  I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  Harcourt,  that  I  should  liesitale  (o 
assent  to  a  proposition  of  that  kind — the  examination  of  a  Bill  to  be  gone  through. 
AVe  shall  do  well  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  affirming  propositions  in  well-defined 
language  expressing  our  views  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  They  must  ultimately  take  the  form  of  a  Bill. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  If  you  ask  me  I  say  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
proposal  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  of  adding  another  two  years  to  the  period  of 
probation.  If  you  could  make  it  general  and  say  that  after  continuous  residence  in 
any  of  the  Dominions  for  Hve  years- 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  was  going  to  say  the  very  same  thing,  that  if  the  tive 
years  whicli  is  suggested  as  being  the  period  for  Canada,  that  is  two  years  plus  these 
local  three  yeai-s— if  the  proposal  is  made  that  it  is  to  l)e  after  Hve  years'  residence  in 
our  countries,  I  see  no  objection  to  it  at  all. 

Sir  JOHN  SIMON:  That  is  a  portion  of  the  second  proposition  which 
Mr.  Churchill  read  out,  that  five  years  anywhere  in  the  Empire  sliould  l)e  as  good  as 
five  yeai-s  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAKU  :  That  is  all  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  may  be  three  years  in  Canada  and  two  years  in  New 
Zealand,  and  that  would  make  five  years  for  British  naturalisation. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  But  the  probation  should  be  in  the  country  of 
naturalisation.  It  Avould  not  be  that  the  applicant  should  be  three  years  in  Canada 
and  two  years  in  Australia. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  would,  for  Great  Britain  ;  that  is  the  change  we  propose 
to  make.  We  should  give  him  Imperial  natiu-alisation  so  long  as  he  has  resided  five 
years  in  any  one  part  or  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Sir  JOSEPH  W^ARD  :  There  is  one  point  I  want  to  ask  a  (juestion  upon  so  as 
to  make  it  quite  clear.  Supposing  in  the  case  of  NeAv  Zealand,  in  connection  Avith 
this  second  part  of  the  proposal  as  to  the  five  years,  Ave  required  a  man  before  Ave 
jiatm-alised  him  to  Avait  for  five  years,  Avould  this  proposal  mean  that  on  his  lieing 
naturalised  he  has  to  stay  another  five  years  before  he  gets  it  ? 

Sir  JOHN  SIMON :  No,  they  overlap. 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  is  residence  only. 
The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  concurrent  residence. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  We  have  no  prescribed  number  of  years.  We  ask  hoAV  long 
he  has  been  in  Ncav  Zealand,  and  ^^e  may  grant  it  Avithout  any  period  being 
prescribed.  Will  you  ask  as  they  do  in  Canada  :  "  What  period  does  your  law 
provide  ?  "  and  if  the  ansAver  is  "  IVo  years,"  will  you  then  say  "  You  have  to  a\  ait 
another  three  years  and  then  you  Avill  have  Imperial  letters  of  naturalisation  "  ?  We 
have  no  time  prescribed,  and  Ave  would  like  to  knoAv  what  evidence  you  Avoidd  be 
content  AA'ith. 

]VIi'.  FISHER :  You  could  state  in  your  certificate  the  time  he  had  been  there. 

\ 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  think  our  better  Avay  Avould  be   probably  to  put  into 
one  of  our  Acts  a  period  of  years,  say  a  year  or  two,  and  that  would  get  over  it. 

IVIr.  FISHER  :  Supposing  you  naturalised  an  applicant  the  next  day,  Sir  Joseph, 
you  could  put  down  the  time  he  had  been  in  your  country  when  you  granted  him 
naturalisation  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  but  I  think  the  clearer  and  more  handy  way  A\ould 
be  to  put  a  period  of  a  year  or  two  into  our  own  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  That  would  be  an  advantage  in  the  way  of  similarity. 
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Sir  WILFRID  LAURIE  11:  The  idea  is  this,  that  after  a  man  who  has  obtained 
letters  of  naturalisation  in  any  of  the  Dominions  has  five  years' residence,  under  those 
letters  of  naturalisation  he  is  entitled  to  be  a  British  subject  anywhere  in  the 
Empire. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Yes,  anywhere. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  But  if  he  has  been  three  years  in  Canada  I  would 
not  say  that  he  should  have  Imperial  letters  of  naturalisation  if  he  goes  to  reside 
elsewhere  in  the  British  Empire. 

The  CHAIRMxiN  :  But  that  is  for  British  purposes  ;  we  are  to  l)e  satisfied  with 
five  years  in  any  part  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  PISHER :  If  you  Avould  allow  iiie  to  say  so  I  am  rather  in  a  difficulty  here. 
The  suggestion  now  is  that  there  must  l)e  five  years  after  natiu'alisation. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  No. 

Sir  JOSEPH  W^ARD  :  I  shall  make  it  clear  by  legislation  if  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  PISHER  :  You  could  put  on  to  your  dated  naturalisation  certiflcate  the 
length  of  time  the  applicant  had  been  in  New  Zealand,  and  that  woidd  count  prior  to 
the  granting  of  the  certiflcate,  and  the  subsequent  period  would  make  up  the  five 
years.     I  see  no  difficulty  at  all  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  They  do  not  inquire  in  New  Zealand  as  to  his  length  of 
residence. 

Mr.  PISHER  :  In  my  own  State  of  Queensland,  a  foreigner,  as  we  call  them, 
coming  to  that  State  could  apply  the  day  he  landed  to  be  natiuvahsed,  and  then  six 
months  afterwards  they  A\'ould  grant  his  natui-alisation. 

Sir  JOHN  SIMON  :  Then  he  would  want  four  years  and  six  months  more. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  is  only  a  matter  of  detail  as  to  whether  any  of  the 
Dominions  remain  without  a  fixed  period  of  years  or  with  a  period  of  years.  I 
believe,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  all  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  what 
we  are  doing,  it  would  be  better  if  New  Zealand  fixed  a  term  of  a  year  or  two  as  the 
case  may  be.  We  should  not  object  to  making  it  three  years,  the  same  as  in  Canada, 
Ijecause,  as  I  have  said,  we  keep  some  of  oiu*  people  out  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Although  we  have  not  a  limit  we  do  not  allow  them  to  get  in  in  a  hurry,  they  must 
have  the  proper  qualifications. 

I  wanted  to  say  this  particularly,  Mr.  Churchill,  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  see  yoiu-  proposed  Bill.  I  believe  without  our  going  in 
the  direction  of  saying  that  we  affirm  everything  in  the  Bill,  if  Ave  hatl  the  suggested 
Bill  of  Mr.  Churchill  with  amendments  on  the  lines  suggested  this  morning,  we 
might  perhaps  by  way  of  suggestion  be  of  some  service  in  arriving  at  what  we  could 
.all  generally  agree;  to,  becaxise,  after  all,  you  have  to  remember  that  the  Imperial  Bill 
is  not  going  to  supersede  our  pow  er  to  legislate  locally.  It  is  not  to  supersede  oui* 
power  to  keep  out  the  alien,  and  it  is  not  to  supersede  our  power  to  keep  out  the 
coloured  man,  so  that  we  remain  perfectly  free,  but  I  think  it  would  Ije  a  valuable 
thing  if  we  could  see  the  proposed  Bill,  and  it  ntight  save  a  lot  of  time  in  bringing 
the  system  into  operation  throughout  the  Empire. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL :  I  will  ask  them'  to  begin  drafting  it  at  once.  May  I 
propose  then  to  the  Conference  this  resolution  which  1  will  rejid  and  embodying  tlie 
difficult  points  ?  "  That  the  Conference  approves  the  scheme  of  Imperial  citizenship 
based  on  the  folloA\  ing  five  propositions :  (1)  Imperial  nationality  should  be  world- 
wide and  uniform,  each  Dominion  being  left  free  to  grant  local  nationality  on  such 
terms  as  its  Jjegislature  thinks  fit.     (2)  The   Mother  Country  finds  it  necessary  to. 
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Mr.  CHURCHILL-ffow/. 

maintain  five  years  as  the  qualifying  period.  This  is  a  safeguard  to  the  Dominions 
as  well  as  to  us,  but  fi\e  yeai-s  anywhere  in  the  Empire  sliould  he  as  good  as  five 
years  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (3)  The  grant  of  nationality  is  in  every  case 
discretionary  and  this  discretion  should  he  exercised  hy  those  responsible  in  the  area 
in  which  the  applicant  has  spent  the  last  twelve  montlis.  (4)  The  Imperial  Act  would 
not  apply  to  the  self-govei-ning  Dominions  until  adopted  by  them.  (5)  Nothing  now 
proposed  would  afPect  the  validity  and  eifectiveness  of  local  laws  regulating  immigration 
and  the  like  or  ditt'erentiating  between  classes  of  British  subjects." 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Is  there  not  one  other  thing  you  want  there  —I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  quite  clearly  enough  expressed  —that  no  Imperial  naturalisation  would 
f)verride  the  local  requirements  r 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  cannot  imtil  it  is  adopted  by  the  local  Leglslatui-e. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I  do  not  think  you  have  that  expressed  at  all  -that  no 
Imperial  naturalisation  granted  anywhere  can  give  naturalisation  in  cases  where 
locally  something  else  is  required. 

Sir  JOHN  SIMON  :  Take  the  case  of  a  natural-born  British  subject  who  may, 
of  course,  l:)e  a  person  of  colour,  it  may  lie  that  he  cannot  speak  any  European 
language  — there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  such — T  suggest  to  you  that  he 
is  a  natural-born  British  subject  whatever  happens,  lait,  of  course,  that  does  not  in 
the  least  afPect  the  legislative  power  of  each  and  every  Dominion  either  to  exclude 
him  or,  if  he  comes  inside  the  area  of  a  Dominion,  to  deny  him  privileges  which  white 
people  or  persons  speaking  a  Evu-opean  language  enjoy.  Surely  his  position  inter- 
nationally as  a  British  suljject  of  the  King  is  beyond  question. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  I  am  not  discussing  that  at  all -that  is  not  the  point.  The 
question  is  this  :  Supposing  any  one  of  the  Dominions  chooses  to  impose  some  kind 
of  liarrier  on  natiu-alisation,  this  Imperial  Act  should  not  prevent  them  doing 
.something. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL  :  Nothing  would  conflict  with  the  local  law. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  That  is  not  expressed  in  your  five  propositions. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL  :  You  have  a  pretty  good  safeguard  in  practice.  Eirst  of 
all,  you  have  the  fact  that  either  the  Mother  Country  or  else  one  of  the  Dominions 
has  thought  the  man  a  fitting  and  suitable  subject.  Then  you  have  the  five  years 
which  are  in  force  in  this  country,  which  is  a  still  greater  security,  and  the  special 
conditions  which  apply  in  this  country,  one  of  whicli  is  ability  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR:  Yours  covers  all  our  re(]uirenuMits,  there  is  no  doubt 
iibout  it. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL:  I  do  not  think  you  need  run  any  risk  at  all  in  practice. 
The  only  thing  you  need  to  say  in  the  future,  supposing  you  wish  to  say  it  should  l)e 
10  years  is :  "  We  will  not  have  anybody  Avho  has  not  l)een  10  years  in  the  Colony." 

Sir  JOSEPH  \^'ARD:  lam  satisfied  Avith  the  proposal,  and  I  think  it  meets 
Avhat  Mr.  Batchelor  wants. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL:  In  any  case  nothing  affects  the  autonomous  power  of  the 
local  Parliament.  You  could  pass  a  law  in  which  you  could  say  "  The  provisions  of 
this  Act  must  be  in  abeyance  as  respects  Australia." 
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Mr.  h'ISHEH  :  Can  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  except  it  specilically 
states  that  it  does  so,  amend  any  of  the  legislation  of  the  self-governing  Uominions_,? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  We  discussed  that  before  you  came  in. 

Sir  AVILFRII)  LAUllIER:  It  has  been  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  was  only  proposed  that  the  Imperial  Act  should  bo 
adoptive  by  the  Dominions. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  That  is  quite  true,  but  you  say  here — drafted  by  the  legal  hand, 
I  presume — that  it  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  self-governing  powers  of  the 
Dominions. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  provides  that  unless  we  adopt  that  legislation  it  does 
not  apply  to  us. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  Why  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  P 

Sir  -JOSEPH  WARD  :  Because  it  could  not  have,  any  effect  unless  Ave  did. 

Mr.  FISHEJl  :  Why  do  you  need  to  state  that  there  ?  If  you  cannot  do  it,  you 
cannot  do  it. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  It  is  still  doubtful. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL :  If  Mr.  Fisher  would  read  the  objections  which  South 
Africa  took  to  the  draft  Bill,  they  took  the  constitutional  grotuid,  and  these  are  more 
or  less  the  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  preparing  the  Bill.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  affirm  it  in  law  at  all. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  You  are  to  ask  the  Government  in  the  Bill  to  declare  that  so 
and  so  is  so  and  so. 

Sir  JOHN  SIMON  :  Would  it  not  meet  your  feeling  if  one  said--I  think  exactly 
the  same  effect  is  produced  if  one  lairl  down  one  of  those  propositions  iu  this  w  ay  : 
"  That  the  scheme  for  Imperial  naturalisation  would  have  710  operative  effect  in  any 
Dominion  until  the  responsible  Government  and  Legislature  of  that  Dominion  had 
adopted  it  as  its  own  law."     That  is  exactly  the  same  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  This  is  not  a  declaration  that  we  cannot  legislate  for  a 
Dominion  ;  it  is  merely  a  declaration  that  on  this  particular  matter  Ave  do  not 
pro[)ose  to. 

Mr.  FISHER:  It  is  for  you  to  say.  I  feel,  speaking  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  that  there  can  be  no  attack  on  our  constitution  unless  it  is  specitically 
stated  that  you  are  attempting  to  amend  it,  and  if  you  do,  you  \\'\\\  hear  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  There  is  no  admission  on  either  side,  Mr.  I'isher. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Under  the  Imperial  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870,  wliich  is 
in  operation  noAv,  exactly  the  same  position  exists  as  that  Avhich  you  are  referring  to, 
and  we  are  not  bound  by  that. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  It  is  the  statement  of  it  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  redundancy. 

Sir  JOHN  SIMON :  It  was  intended  rather  as  a  protection  against  a  possible 
misunderstanding. 
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Mr.  CHURCHILL  :  T  think  it  was  I'eally  necessary  to  do  it  because  of  the 
objections  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  ;  they  raised  the 
constitutional  point  very  strongly  and,  therefore,  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  general  l)asis 
of  agreement  this  morning,  we  put  that  in  in  order  that  everyone  should  feel  that  we 
ai-e  not  trying  in  this  instance  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Theii-s  is  the  most  recently  pi-epared,  and  their  constitution  is 
all  right. 

Sir  JOHN  SIMON  :  Would  it  not  put  it  in  a  way  which  is  not  capable  of 
misconstruction,  Mr.  Fisher,  if  our  fourth  proposition  ran  :  "  The  Imperial  Act  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  enable  each  self-governing  Dominion  to  adopt  it  "  ?  The  effect  is 
exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  FISHER:  These  are  much  better  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  May  I  take  it  that  we  are  agreed  to  these  general 
propositions  on  a\  hich  the  Home  Office  and  the  Law  Officers  will  proceed  to  frame  a 
Bill  to  be  submitted  and  discussed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  We  down  here  have  heard  it  only  once  read,  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  it  again. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL:  "That  this  Conference  approves  the  scheme  of  Imperial 
citizenship,  based  on  the  following  five  propositions."  I  will  send  to  each  member  of 
the  Conference  a  typescript  of  this,  and  perhaps  that  will  be  the  better  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  But  that  will  mean  that  we  do  not  come  to  any  decision 
on  it  now. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL  :  I  will  read  it  now,  and  send  a  copy  this  evening : 
"  (1)  Imperial  nationality  should  be  world-wide  and  uniform,  each  Dominion  being 
left  free  to  grant  local  nationality  on  such  terms  as  its  Legislature  thinks  fit.  (2)  The 
Mother  Covuitry  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  five  years  as  a  qualifying  period.  This 
is  a  safeguard  to  the  Dominions  as  well  as  to  us  but  five  years  anywhere  in  the 
Empire  shoidd  be  as  good  as  five  years  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (8)  The  grant  of 
nationality  is  in  every  case  discretionary  and  this  discretion  should  be  exercised  Ijy 
those  responsible  in  the  area  in  which  the  applicant  has  spent  the  last  twelve  months." 

Mr.  MALAN :  That  would  apply  to  the  Imperial  nationality  as  well  as  to  the 
local  nationality.     I  think  you  had  better  make  that  clear. 

.9iY  JOWIN  SIMON  :  We  had  better  put  in  the  word  "  Imperial." 

Mr.  CHURCHILL:  Yes.     "  The  grant  of  Imperial  nationality." 

Mr.  MALAN  :  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL :  "  (4)  The  Imperial  Act  should  be  so  framed  as  to  enable 
each  self-governing  Dominion  to  adopt  it.  (5)  Nothing  noAv  proposed  "  (this  again 
is  not  necessary  but  only  to  make  clear  where  we  stand--  it  is  only  an  aide  memoire) 
"  would  affect  the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  local  law  regulating  immigration  and 
the  like  or  differentiating  between  classes  of  British  subjects." 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  we  can  prol)ably  agree  to  this  as  instructions  for  the 
drafting  of  a  Bill. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes,  I  think  that  is  right. 

General  BOTHA :  Yes. 
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Mr.  BATCHELOll :  I  should  like  to  aay,  as  far  as  I  ean  see,  that  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  all  of  those  clauses  are  necessary,  hut  I  certainly  agree  with  them  all. 

Sir  JOHN  SIMON  :  They  are  really  your  suggestions. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL  :  They  are  aidea  memolre  for  drafting  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  I  should  like,  personally,  to  express  my  pleasin-e  that  the 
Conference  has  come  to  a  decision  which,  I  think,  will  l)e  very  useful  and  have  very 
good  results. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  think  we  may  have  time.  Sir  Joseph,  to  deal  with  the 
uniformity  of  laws,  Avhich  is  next  on  the  agenda.  I  take  it  that  the  tla-ee  resolutions 
on  naturalisation  which  stand  first  are  now  withdrawn  and  this  one  suhstituted. 

[Agreed.] 


Uniformity  in  Accident  Compensation  Law. 

"  That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  be  more  uniformity 
throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of  .    .    .  Accident  Compensation." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  In  moving  this  resolution,  which  is  in  the  following 
terms :  "  That  it  is  in  the  l>est  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  l)e  more 
uniformity  throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of  accident  com- 
pen.sation,"  I  Avant  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  he  desirahle  that  the  principle  of 
payment  by  the  employer  of  compensation  for  injury  sustained  by  the  employee  in 
the  course  of  his  work  should  be  adopted  throughout  the  Empire.  At  present 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  are  in  force  in  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand, 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  other  countries.  In  some  of  these  Acts  the 
right  to  compensation  is  limited  to  those  dependents  who  are  domiciled  in  the  country 
in  whicli  the  accident  happens.  In  the  case  of  a  worker  coming  from  Great  Britain 
to,  say,  New  South  Wales,  and  meeting  with  a  fatal  accident  there,  compensation 
wouhl  not  be  payable  to  his  dependents  who  were  left  in  the  country  of  his  domicile. 
In  the  New  Zealand  Act  there  is  power  given  to  extend  by  Order  in  Council  tht 
benefits  of  the  Act  to  dependents  domiciled  in  any  country  which  makes  similar 
reciprocal  provisions,  and  mider  that  power  reciprocity  has  been  est^iblished  with 
Great  Britain,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia.  I  think  it  is  important  that  in 
the  case  of  accidents  we  should  insure  that  payment  should  be  made  in  all  parts.  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  «'hy  Great  Britain  should  not  agree  to  a  proposjil  of  the  kind. 
We  want  to  adopt  the  British  system. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL:  I  think  we  may  claim  that  we  are  as  far  advanced  on  this 

.road  as  anyone.     AVe   even   pay  compensiition  to  aliens,  and  the  relations  of  aliens 

would  not  be  deprived  of  it  even   if  they  were  not  residents  in  this  country  at  all  if 

their  bread-winner  were  injured  in  an  accident,  and,  of  course,  a  fortiori,  we  would  do 

it  to  all  representatives  of    (he  self-go\ erning  Colonies  or  British   subjects  of   the 

'  Empire.     So  that  you  have  no  dispute  with  us  on  the  subject  at  all. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  No,  there  is  no  quarrel  with  the  Imperial  Governmeii^t 
AVhat  we  ask  is  tliat  the  British  system  should  be  made  universal  throughout  the 
Empire.     You  have  no  ol)jection  to  that. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL :  I  think  New  Zealand  and   this  country  are  the  only  two 
A\  ho  have  this  system.     Is  not  that  so  ? 
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Six'  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  wliere  they  liave  a  Workmen's  Coinpensatimi  Act 
in  operation. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL:  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
reason  to  object  to  that  resohition  at  all,  that  there  should  l)e  nioi-e  uniformity  in  the 
matter  of  accident  compensation.  We  certainly  do  not  object  to  the  form  of  this 
pro{X)sition. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  for  my  pai-t  I  can 
approve  altogether  of  the  principle,  but  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  GoAernment  of 
Canada  would  have  no  power  at  all.  It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provinces. 
1  have  no  objection  at  all  to  affirm  the  principle. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  As  a  general  proposition  one  nnist  agree  to  it,  but,  just  as 
in  Canada,  in  Australia  this  is  a  matter  which  comes  under  the  State  Governments 
and  not  under  federal  control. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  We  have  got  it  already  with  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Probably  you  will  get  it  w  ith  all  of  them  by  arrangement. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  There  is,  therefore,  no  objection  to  affirming  the  principle. 

General  BOTHA :  I  feel  it  to  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  accept  this  proposition 
for  South  Africa.  We  have  got  the  most  difficult  problem  there  with  the  native  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  white  workman  on  the  other.  \^'e  have  already  tried  in  South 
Afi'ica  to  get  a  uniform  law  passed  and  we  have  not  succeeded,  as  it  will  not  work. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  This  resolution  says  that  the  effort  should  be  to  have 
more  uniformity,  so  that  that  keeps  you  all  riglit. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  It  does  not  carry  us  any  further. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  It  only  afiirms  the  general  proposition,  which  is  all  you  want 
certainly. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  Your  own  law  is  the  same  as  the  British  law  as  far  as  the 
exclusion  of  aliens  is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  General  Botha,  I  do  not  think  it  commits  us  to  anything 
but  a  pious  hope  that  there  should  be  more  uniformity. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  You  are  in  line  with  the  British  people  on  that  point,  so  that 
Ave  only  ask  others  to  agree  with  what  you  are  doing. 

General  BOTHA :  But  you  will  find  that  even  thei-e  we  cannot  have  uniformity 
in  South  Africa. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  It  is  only  with  regard  to  aliens. 

General  BOTHA  :  We  have  an  Act  there  but  there  is  not  uniformity. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  The  only  question  is  about  aliens  and  non-residents,  and  you  do 
not  exclude  them  inider  your  own  law  now. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Then  you  should  alter  the  wording  of  your  resolution.  Your 
resolution  does  not  say  that. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  That  is  the  principle  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  asks  you  to 
affirm. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  "  That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  o£  the  Empire  that  there 
should  1)p  nion;  uniformity  throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of 
accident  eonipensation." 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  "  More  uniformity." 

General  BOTHA  :  You  cannot  get  it. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL:  You  may  not  get  complete  uniformity,  General  Botha,  but 
you  may  get  more  of  it. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  If  it  is  a  pious  ophiion  we  might  agree  to  it. 
The  CHAIRMAN :  We  will  take  that  as  adopted. 

Expulsion  of  Undesirable  Aliens. 

"  That  where  aliens  are  deported  under  the  law  of  any  Dominion  to  a  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  desirable  that  some  system  should  be  devised  whereby  the 
Dominion  may  effectively  co-operate  in  the  measures  necessary  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  final  disposal  of  such  aliens." 

Mr.  CHURCHILL:  The  last  resolution  is  a  very  small  matter  indeed,  but  at 
present  we  suffer  some  inconvenience,  particularly  from  South  Africa,  of  undesirables 
who  are  deported  coming  in  the  ordinary  course  to  English  ports  and  reaching  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  have  a  sort  of  unofficial  working  arrangement  with  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  which  gives  us  a  certain  amount  of  information  about 
them.  What  we  want  is  to  devise  in  concert,  without  going  too  much  into  detail, 
some  m(!thod  by  which  Avhen  a  Dominion  deports  an  undesirable  to  a  port  in 
the  United  Kiiigdom  Ave  should  have  full  notice  that  such  a  person  is  coming,  in  order 
that  we  may  take  steps  to  prevent  our  becoming  a  dumping  ground  for  persons  who 
are  not  fit  to  reside  in  one  of  the  great  Dominions.  The  resolution  does  not  commit 
the  Conference  to  anything  further  than  that  we  may  embark  on  a  discussion  through 
the  Colonial  Office  in  the  regular  way  as  to  some  means  of  regularising  the  present 
system.  We  should  really  rather  like  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  keep  an  agent  at 
Southampton,  and,  perhaps,  Canada,  an  agent  at  Liverpool,  to  work  in  harmony  with 
our  immigration  officers  in  order  to  secure  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  undesirables 
deported.  That  is  really  what  Ave  should  like,  but  if  you  do  not  feel  that  j'ou  could 
do  that  for  us,  correspondence  leading  up  to  the  systematisation  of  the  methods  by 
A\  liich  we  now  get  informed  of  those  events  is  Avhat  we  should  like  t-o  embark  upon. 

General  BOTHA :  I  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  co-operate  Avitli  the  British 
Government  in  regard  to  the  deportation  of  aliens  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
•  Avith  a  vicAV  to  the  final  disposal  of  such  aliens,  and  the  Union  Government  Avill  gladly 
enter  into  any  suital)le  arrangement  Avith  the  Home  Government  for  such  a  purpose. 
"VMien  an  alien  is  deported  from  South  Africa  all  necessary  information  may  be  given 
to  the  Home  authorities,  so  that  they  may  knoAv  hoAV  to  deal  Avith  such  alien  on  his 
arrival  at  the  liritisli  port,  liut  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vast  percentage 
of  such  undesirable  aliens  cojiie  to  South  Africa,  not  directly  from  their  country  of 
origin,  but  frcmi  British  ports,  and  that  therefore  the  only  course  open  to  the  South 
African  Government  is  to  deport  them  to  the  British  port  from  Avhich  they  haAe 
sailed  to  South  Africa.  We  can,  hoAvever,  understand  perfectly  Avell  the  anxiety  of 
the  British  Government  not  to  be  permanently  saddled  Avith  this  rubbish  of  the 
European  population,  and  Avould  Avillingly  co-operate  Avith  them  in  any  possible 
scheme  that  they  may  devise  and  submit  to  us. 
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Mr.  CHURCHILL :  Tliank  you  very  much. 

Sir  WILFllID  LAURIEll :  That  seems  to  be  quite  satisfjictory. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WABD :  The  accepting  of  this  resolution  will  not  in  any  way,  as 
far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  of  course,  affect  the  way  we  treat  aliens  ? 

Mr.  CHURCHILL :  Not  at  all. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  understand  tliat.  I  also  understand  wliat  is  grting  on 
in  South  Africa,  but  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  this  resolution.  I  was  just  going 
to  mention  that  it  might  be  widened  to  include  deportation  to  any  part  of  the  Empire, 
not  only  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL:  To  make  it  reciprocal. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  Yes.  "Where  aliens  are  deported  under  the  law  of  any  of 
the  Dominions  to  any  other  Dominion  or  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
is  desirable  that  some  system  should  be  devised  whereby  the  Dominions  might 
co-operate. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL  :  There  is  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  South  Africa  might  deport  to  Australia,  for  instance. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL :  What  amendment  do  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  "  From  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another  "—I  think  that 
is  the  best  form. 

Mr.  CHURCHILL :  Yes,  "  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another  whereby 
the  Governments  concerned  may  effectively  co-operate  in  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  final  disposal  of  such  aliens." 

Mr.  BATCHELOR:  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  That  meets  you,  does  it  not,  gentlemen  ? 

[Agkebd.] 

Celebration  of  King's  Birthdav. 

"  That  the  3rd  of  June,  the  Birthday  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  George  V., 
shall,  in  each  succeeding  year,  be  duly  honoured  and  celebrated  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  and  that  such  measures  be  taken  by  legislation,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  this  resolution." 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  There  was  the  question  we  .discussed  informally  the  other  day 
of  the  celebration  of  tlie  King's  Birthday.  We  had  a  general  conversation,  and  I  think 
our  views  generally  coincided,  but  I  have  prepared  a  quite  neutral  resolution  on  the 
su1)ject  Avhich  does  }iot  commit  you  to  any  particular  proceeding  except  that  of 
celebrating  the  King's  Birthday  on  the  3rd  June.  It  reads  thus  :  "  That  the  3i-d  June, 
the  Birthday  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  George  V.  shall,  in  each  succeeding 
year,  be  duly  honoured  and  celebrated  throughout  the  British  Emi)ire,  and  that  such 
raeasiu'cs  be  taken  by  legislation,  or  otherwise,  as  mf\y  bo  deemed  neeessary  to  give  full 
fffect  to  this  resolqtjoi^,'' 
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Mr.  M ALAN :  I  am  sorry  that  the  point  which  was  raised  ia  the  previous 
conversation  here  is  not  referred  to  in  this  resolution,  namely,  that  Empire  Day,  the 
2Mh  May,  sliould  coincide  with  the  celebration  of  the  King's  birthday. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  That  is  what  T  hoped  would  be  the  effect,  but  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  not  wish  it  laid  down  by  llesolution  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  The  reason  why  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  resolution  itself 
is  to  get  uniformity. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  think  'probably  this  resolution  might  be  agreed  to  and 
a  second  resolution  moved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  Empire  Day  should 
be  celebrated  on  His  Majesty's  birthday. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Will  Mr.  Malan  move  that  ? 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER :  We  are  wedded  to  the  24.th  May  in  Canada  for 
Empire  Day,  but  I  do  not  know  that  Ave  could  not  substitute  for  it  another  suitable 
day.  The  present  Sovereign's  birthday  is  on  the  3rd  June  and  we  could  have  the 
holiday  on  that  date,  but  suppose  the  next  Sovereign's  birthday  is  in  January  it  might 
be  all  right  in  New  Zealand,  but  January  would  not  do  for  us. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  24th  May  and  3rd  June  are  too  close  together. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  alter  this  in  some  way 
before  I  can  feel  justified  in  committing  Australia  to  it.  This  necessitates  legislation  : 
"  That  the  3rd  June  shall  in  each  succeeding  year  be  duly  lionoured  and  celebrated 
throughovit  the  British  Empire."  That  is  a  matter  for  our  Parliament.  If  you  put 
it  "  that  it  is  desirable  "  that  it  should  be,  I  have  no  objection  to  giving  a  vote  in 
that  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  official  celebration  of  the  King's  birthday  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Parliaments  anywhere  ;  it  is  instructions  by  the  King  to  his  Governors- 
General  that  they  as  the  representatives  of  the  Sovereign  shall  celebrate  his  birthday 
on  a  particular  day.  This  is  only  a  suggestion  to  make  the  celebration  rather  more 
general. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  You  say  that  such  measures  should  be  tciken  by  legislation 
or  otlierwise  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  That  is  as  to  a  public  holiday  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

General  BOTHA  :  The  difficulty  we  have  in  South  Africa  is  that  we  have  ah-eady 
got  three  holidays  in  May,  Whit  Monday,  Empire  Day  on  the  24th,  and  Union  Day 
on  the  31st.  AVhen  there  Avas  a  Bill  proposed  in  the  last  Session,  the  commercial 
people  objected  very  strongly  and  said  :  "  No,  do  not  have  the  3rd  June,  but  have  a 
•later  date." 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  first  Monday  in  August. 

General  BOTHA :  So  we  have  the  first  Monday  in  August,  but  our  idea  was 
that  if  you  could  unite  Empire  Day  and  the  3i'cl  June  there  Avould  be  no  difficulty. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  necessary  that  Empire  Day  should  be 
changed  in  each  Dominion  of  the  Empire.  I  quite  agree  to  the  conA'enience  of  it, 
and  if  South  Africa  chose  to  celebrate  Empire  Day  on  the  3ixl  June  I  think  it  would 
be  very  suitable.  There  is  no  reason  why  Canada  should  change  the  date  if  she  does 
not  want  to. 
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Sir  WILFRID  LAURIEll :  If  you  make  it  Empire  Day  it  will  make 
uniformity  of  date. 

General  BOTHA :  I  undei-stand  you  have  not  put  *'  Empire  Day "  in  the 
resolution. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  suggest  as  a  second  resolution  :  "  That  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Imperial  Conference  it  is  desirable  that  Empire  Day  should  be  celebrated  on 
the  Jionareh's  birthday  throughout  the  British  Empire."  AVhenever  the  Monarch 
changes  the  date  of  Empire  Day  would  change.  Why  shoixld  we  have  the  two  days  ? 
The  21th  May  and  the  3rd  June  are  too  close,  and  in  New  Zealand  we  should  certainly 
celebrate  Empire  Day  on  the  3rd  June,  but  it  is  not  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
one  day  in  Canada  and  another  day  in  South  Africa. 

General  BOTHA :  I  think  the  King's  birthday  should  be  the  Empire  Day. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  separate  day,  because  it  is  an 
Empire  movement,  and  it  ought  to  be  held  on  the  same  day  in  England  and  in  our 
countries.     I  think  we  should  make  it  the  Monarch's  birthday. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  But  there,  is  no  official  celebration  of  Empire  Day  here. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  In  Canada  we  have  a  statute  making  Victoria 
Day  a  public  holiday. 

Su-  JOSEPH  WARD :  So  have  we. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Therefore  you  will  have  to  repeal  that,  and  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  or  objection  raised. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Of  course,  if  we  cannot  do  it,  it  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  MALAN :  We  call  the  24th  May  Victoria  Day-  that  is  the  name  of  it. 
When  the  proposal  was  put  forward  to  celebrate  Victoria  or  Empire  Day  on  the  same 
date  as  the  King's  birthday,  it  was  said :  "  But  then  you  destroy  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  usefulness  of  Empire  or  Victoria  Day  by  not  having  the  same  day  right 
through  the  Empire,"  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  if  you  are  to  have  a  day  of  that 
kind  at  all  it  must  be  on  the  same  date,  otherwise  you  destroy  the  usefulness  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  do  not  venture  to  make  any  suggestion  to  the  Dominions 
as  to  what  they  should  do  about  Empire  Day,  because  that  is  entirely  their  concern. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  We  should  not  apply  it  as  a  legal  hohday,  but  do  as 
we  did  in  the  last  reign,  keep  the  King's  birthday  Avith  nothing  but  a  salute  and  an 
official  dinner. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  If  it  is  your  desire.  This  is  only  really  a  declaration  that 
the  King's  birthday  shall  be  celebrated  on  the  actual  date  of  his  birthday. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  I  think  we  ought  to  carry  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  further  as  to  Empire  Day. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  I  think  it  ought  to  have  the  words  "  That  it  is  desirable." 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  do  not  mind—"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  3rd  June," 
and  so  on.    We  may  take  that  as  carried. 

[Agreed.] 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  beg  to  move  "That  iu  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  it  is  desirable  that  Empire  Day  or  Victoria  Day  should  be  celebrated  on 
the  Monarch's  bu-thday  throughout  the  British  Empire." 

The  CHAIRMAN :  "  Celebrated  in  the  Dominions." 

Sii-  JOSEPH  WARD  :  In  the  Old  Country  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  We  have  no  official  celebration  of  Empire  Day  here. 

Mr.  MALAN :  No,  but  the  King's  birthday. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Empire  Day  has  never  been  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
Government ;  flags  are  not  flown  on  public  buildings  on  that  day. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  we  ought  to  suggest  they  should  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  think  you  had  better  let  us  celebrate  our  King's  birthday. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Then  I  will  say,  "  throughout  the  self-governing 
Dominions. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  We  will  see  what  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  says  to  that. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER  :  For  my  part,  I  stick  to  the  24th  May.    - 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Then  you  need  not  alter  it.  I  think  you  will  find  it 
inconvenient  to  have  the  King's  birthday  on  the  3rd  June  and  Empire  Day  on  the 
24th  May  in  any  case. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER  :  I  am  quite  willing  to  say  Victoria  Day  or  Empire 
Day,  but  now  you  Avant  to  substitute  the  3rd  June  instead  of  the  24th  May,  and 
I  feel  then  that  we  must  suppress  the  24th  May. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  We  cannot  continue  the  24th  May  in  New  Zealand  and 
the  3rd  Juae  also  in  New  Zealand.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  people  in  our 
country  would  have  two  liolidays  so  close  together. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  agree  with  you,  but  I  understand  we  can 
celebrate  the  King's  liirthday  not  as  a  legal  holiday.  You  never  observed  the 
9th  November  as  the  late  King's  birthday. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  always. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  In  what  respect— as  a  legal  holiday  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  It  was  not  so  with  us.  ^' 

General  BOTHA :  There  is  another  way  out,  Mr.  Harcourt,  if  you  leave  Empire 
Day  entirely  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  This  is  really  a  domestic  matter  for  the  Dominions,  and  I  do,  . 
not  take  part  in  it,  because  officially  we  do  not  celebrate  Empire  Day  here. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  have  made  it  "  Doniinious."  We  look  at  it  from  two 
standpoints,  one  the  desirability  of  celebrating  Empire  Day  and  not  having  it  blotted 
out,  which  I  think  is  A'ery  important,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  a  country  like  New 
Zealand  our  people  would  not  agree  to  two  days,  the  24th  May  and  the  3rd  June, 
l)eing  regarded  as  holidays.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
this  Conference  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  Empii*e  Day  or  Victoria  Day  celebrated 
upon  the  Monarch's  birthday,  not  tlie  present  King's  birthday  but  each  Monarcli's 
birthday  in  the  years  to  come,  is  a  good  thing,  because  it  would  perpetuate  Empire  Day 
or  A^ictoria  Day  for  all  time,  and  wliile  I  have  personally  the  highest  reverence  for  the 
late  Queen  Victoria,  who  reigned  so  long  over  this  country,  I  think  in  practice  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  oversea  countries  to  attempt  to  keep  up  on  the  birthday  of  a  former 
monarch  tlie  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  v.'as  a  glorious  reign  and  a  good  reign,  though 
we  want  in  some  tangible  form  to  show  that  we  appreciated  it.  We  appreciate  it  just 
the  same  but  for  practical  reasons  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  an  understanding 
that  Empire  Day  is  to  be  celebrated  on  the  Monarch's  1)irthday  in  such  of  the 
countries  as  desire  to  do  it. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER :  If  you  leave  it  "  in  such  of  the  countries  as  desire 
to  do  it "  there  is  no  need  for  such  a  resolution  as  this.  I  would  point  out  this 
difficulty  which  we  have  in  Canada  and  m  hich  exists  also  in  South  Africa,  that  the 
24th  May  is  Empire  Day.  It  is  iinderstood  now  that  you  propose  to  let  the 
celebration  take  place  on  the  Monarch's  birthday.  That  is  all  right  at  the  present 
time,  but  just  consider  those  conditions.  The  Monarch's  birthday  is  on  the  3rd  June, 
and  in  most  of  the  Empire  that  would  be  a  very  convenient  day,  but  if  the 
Sovereign's  birthday  were  to  be  in  the  month  of  January,  in  Canada  we  could  not 
make  a  celebration  then  as  conveniently  as  we  could  in  the  month  of  June.  We  did 
not  observe  the  last  Monarch's — King  Edward  VII. — birthday  on  the  9th  November, 
which  is  stormy  weather  with  us,  but  celebrated  it  on  the  24th  May.  The  celebration 
we  had  was  simply  a  Royal  salute  and  an  official  dinner,  but  it  was  not  made  a  legal 
holiday.  Now  you  propose  that  Empire  Day  should  move  with  the  birthday  of  the 
reigning  Monarch,  and  you  propose  to  leave  tliat  to  the  Dominions.  It  is  far  better 
to  leave  it  to  the  Dominions  to  celebrate  it  if  they  choose. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  Prince  of  Wales's  birthday  is  on  the  23rd  June. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Then  it  is  all  right  for  two  generations. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Of  course  if  the  movement  for  the  celebration  of  Empire 
Day  throughout  the  Dominions  is  to  be  what  I  call  of  practical  use,  it  seems  to  me  very 
important  that  we  should  have  it  on  the  one  day  throughout  the  Empire  if  we  can.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  in  New  Zealand  Ave  will  not  continue  the  celebration  on  the 
24th  May,  which  is  too  close  to  the  3rd  June,  because  it  would  mean  pul)lic  holidays  in 
both  cases,  and  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  birthday  coming  on  tlie  23rd  June  that  still 
aggravates  the  position,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  desiralde  that  we  should  fix 
one  day.  It  would  look  very  awk^vard  indeed,  as  far  as  Empire  Day  is  concerned,  if 
we  celebrate  it  on  King  George  V.'s  Irirthday,  and  in  some  other  country  they  carried  it 
out  on  the  24th  May,  and  in  another  portion  of  the  Dominions  on  another  day  still. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  It  is  not  worth  while  having  a  discussion 
upon  it. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR:  As  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  Empire  Day  is  not  a 
statutory  holiday.  In  some  of  the  States,  however,  they  issue  a  proclamation 
declaring  it  a  pul)Iic  holiday,  but  the  practice  in  the  States  varies,  they  do  not  all 
liave  the  same,  and  it  would  be  no  use  our  passing  a  resolution  as  we  cannot  express 
any  opinion  on  the  matter.     We  must  leave  it  to  them. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Unless  there  is  unanimity  on  the  point  I  see  that  it  is 
quite  useless,  hut  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  I  feel  sure  we  will  fix  ours  on 
the  3rd  June. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  better  to  leave  the  resolution  we  have  passed 

General  BOTHA :    I    think    we   should   stick  to   this   resolution  and   let   the 
Dominions,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Ijaurier,  settle  for  themselves. 

Sir  JOSEPH  "WARD :  Then  we  shall  not  have  it  on  a  stated  day,  and  we  will 
all  celebrate  it  on  different  days.  * 


Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  want  to  give  a  notice  of  motion*  for  another  day: 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Conference  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  respective  countries  concerned  that  eacli  coloured  race  should  be  encouraged 
to  remain  domiciled  within  its  own  zone." 

The  CHAIRMAN :  It  had  better  go  on  the  agenda,  but  I  do  not  know  Avhat 
day  it  can  go  on,  as  we  are  rather  full.  It  had  l)etter  go  down  on  the  19th,  when  the 
position  of  British  Indians  is  down  for  consideration,  and  the  India  Office  will  be 
represented  here. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  That  would  be  a  very  good  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  May  I  mention  this  meeting  at  the  War  Office  to-morrow 
at  10.30.  It  was  not  expected  that  all  the  members  of  the  Conference  would  take 
part  in  the  meeting,  but  only  those  representatives  interested  in  Military  Defence. 
If  any  Ministers  find  it  inconvenient  to  send  a  representative  to  attend,  the  Australian 
representatives,  who,  I  vuiderstand,  will  be  there  in  any  case,  will  discuss  their  subjects 
with  the  War  Office. 

General  BOTHA :  I  will  not  be  present,  Mr.  Harcourt,  but  Mr.  Malan  and 
Sir  -David  Graaff  will  go  there. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  if  we  upset  this  engagement 
which  has  been  made  if  it  is  possible  for  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  attend. 
Will  Canada  be  represented  ? 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN  :  I  can  be  there. 

Sir  JOSEPH  W^ARD :  I  cannot  be  there  owing'  to  another  important  engage- 
ment.    Dr.  Findlay  will  attend  for  New  Zealand. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Then  the  appointment  may  .ntand,  as  there  will  be  a 
representative  from  practically  every  Dominion. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday  next  at  11  o?c&>bk. 


.S'ee  p.  394. 

'f-4S 
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NINTH   DAY. 


Thursday,  15th  June  1911. 


The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.P.  (President  of  the 

Conference). 

The  Right  Honourable  L.  Harcourt,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 


The  Right  Honourable  H,  Samuel,  M.P.,  Postmaster-General. 


Canada. 

The  Right  Honourable   Sir  Wilfrid   Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

The    Honourable    Sir    F.    W.   Borden,   K.C.M.G.,    Minister   of    Militia  and 
Defence. 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  K.C,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


Australia. 

The  Honourable  A.  Fisher,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Honourable  G.  F.  Pearce,  Minister  of  Defence. 


New  Zealand. 

The   Right   Honourable   Sir  J,  G.  Ward,   K.C.M.G.,    Prime   Minister  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  Honourable  J.  G.  Findlay,  K.C,  LL.D.,  Attorney-General   and  Minister 
of  Justice. 


XInion  of  Smith  Africa, 

General  The  Right  Honoural)le  L.  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union, 

The  Honourable  F.  S.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Honourable  Sir   David  de  Villiers    Graapp,  Bart.,  Minister   of   Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 
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Netcfaundland. 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  Morris,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Honourable  R.  Watson,  Colonial  Secretary, 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Senior  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Keith,  D.C.L.,  Junior  Assistant  Secretary, 

There  were  also  present: 

Lord  Lucas,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ; 

Sir  Erancis  Hopwood,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies ; 

Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies ; 

Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Office ; 

Sir  M.  Nathan,  G.C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office  ; 

Mr,  E.  W.  Farnall,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office; 

Mr.  E.  J,  Mackay,  General  Post  Office ; 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Ottley,  K.C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence ; 

Mr.  Atlee  a.  Hunt,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia ;  . 

Mr.  T.  a.  Coghlan,  I.S.O.,  Agent  General  for  New  South  Wales  and 
Representative  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  on  the  Pacific  Cable 
Board ;  and 

Private  Secretaries  to  Members  of  the  Conference. 


The  PRESIDENT  :  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  the  first  resolution. 

Cheapening  op  Cable  Rates. 

"  That  in  view  of  the  social  and  commercial  advantages  which  would  result  from 
increased  facilities  for  inter-communication  between  her  Dependencies  and  Great 
Britain,  it  is  desirable  that  all  possible  means  be  taken  to  secure  a  reduction  in 
cable  rates  throughout  .the  Empire." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  Pearce  has  just  asked  me  whether  it  is  intended  to 
take  the  two  branches,  the  Cheapening  of  Cables  and  the  Nationalisation  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable,  together.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them 
separate. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Yes,  keep  them  separate,  if  you  please. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  would  like  to  say  with  reference  to  this  matter  that 
this  subject  of  the  cheapening  of  rates  between  the  old  country  and  the  oversea 
countries  has  engagetl  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  all  the 
parts  concerned  for  some  years  past,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
direction  of  cheapening  cable  communication  already,  but  in  my  opinion  it  has  not 
gone  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  ought  to  do.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  by  a 
cheapening  process  better  results  could  be  obtained  for  the  cable  companies  if  they 
allow   their    cal)les   to    be   used   reasonably   fully.      The   very   restrictive   business 
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which  is  now  imposed  as  the  outcome  of  the  public  generally  being  prevented 
from  using  those  cables  would  be  removed,  and  a  very  mueli  wider  use  of  the  cables 
could  be  made.  Previous  to  the  laying  of  the  Pacific  cable,  for  instance,  the  charge 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  5«.  2«?.  per  word,  that  is  for  ordinary 
messages  (I  am  not  referring  to  Press  or  Government  messages)  and  it  is  now  3«.  a 
word,  and  there  was  a  proposal  made  not  long  ago  further  to  reduce  the  charge  to 
2s.  Qd.  a  word.  That  was  contemplated,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  the  introduction 
of  the  deferred  system  of  cables  put  that  aside,  and  we  remain  as  we  were  before 
at  Ss.  a  Avord. 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  financial  results  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Boai'd  for  a  moment, 
l)eeause  I  knoAV  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  point  out  that,  after  making  provision 
for  a  provident  fund,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  repair  ship,  and  all  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  cable  stations  and  the  cable  itself,  the  financial  results  to  the 
contributories  to  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  who  represent  the  owners,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  do  not  justify  the  further  lowering 
of  the  charges  over  that  cable.  The  total  cost  under  all  headings  of  the  Pacific  Cable 
for  1910,  including,  as  I  have  said,  the  provident  fund,  the  maintenance  of  the  repair 
ship,- and  all  the  expenses  at  the  head  office  and  the  cable  stations,  amounted  to 
63,767Z.  in  round  figures,  and  the  receipts  to  111,723/.  That  left  a  sum  of  47,956/., 
to  meet  the  renewal  account,  and  30,000/.  of  other  chai-ges.  My  belief  is  —and  it  is 
the  experience  in  connection  with  the  working  of  the  New  Zealand  telegraphs — and 
I  have  also  noticed  the  same  thing  applies  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  working  of 
the  postal  system  in  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison  as  to  what  the 
lowering  of  charges  will  bring  alx)ut,  that  if  you  keep  the  charge  at  a  point  at 
which  the  public  will  not  use  it  freely,  you  do  distinctly  restrict  the  business  and 
consequently  restrict  the  revenue.  If  you  go  far  enough  to  induce  the  public  to  use 
it,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  take  the  converse  case,  all  the  experience  we  had  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  penny  postage  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  that 
while  we  made  an  enormous  reduction  from  the  old  rates  to  the  new,  as  the  result  of 
coming  down  to  a  popular  charge,  the  services  were  used  to  such  an  extent  by  the 
public,  that  within  2\  years  both  those  countries  not  only  recovered  the  enormous 
loss  they  made  in  the  first  instance,  but  they  made  a  considerable  profit  beyond  ;  and 
my  opinion  is  that  this  system  they  have  in  operation  connected  Avitli  the  cables  at 
the  present  time,  not  the  Pacific  Cable  alone  but  the  other  private  companies  which 
are  Avorking,  and  not  keeping  their  wires  full,  and  combining  and  allowing  a  number 
of  their  cables  to  be  not  only  not  fully  used,  but  some  of  them  practically  not  used 
at  all,  is  injurious  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  and  certainly  has  a  most 
restrictive  eifect  on  the  use  of  the  cables  themselves. 

I  Avould  just  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  I  agree  to  a  very  large  extent 
with  the  views  put  forth  in  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  concerning 
cable  business,  and  I  will  put  a  portion  of  it  on  record,  because  it  puts  in  a  concrete 
form  my  views  of  what  I  believe  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  countries  that  now 
own  the  Pacific  Cable  and,  indeed,  in  connection  with  cable  services  generally.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  should  be  one  of  the  last,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  there  is  no 
other  representative  at  this  table  who  would  desire,  to  do  anything  to  injure  the 
existing  private  companies  Avho  have  carried  on  a  great  work,  and  prior  to  the  Pacific 
cable  becoming  State-owned  did  the  Avork  of  the  Avorld  as  far  as  cables  Avere 
concerned  very  well,  and  had  always  kept  before  them  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  diiferent  companies  concerned ;  but  at  the  same  time  their  rates  for 
many  years,  in  my  opinion  Avere  excessive,  and  prevented  the  public  using  those 
cables.  My  own  belief  is  -I  am  not  introducing  the  matter  here  except  incidentally— 
that  it  Avould  pay  all  the  countries  concerned  to  relieve  those  people  of  their  cables 
altogether,  and  pay  them  full  value,  and  run  them  as  the  State-owned  Ca])les  and 
a  very  large  profit,  after  providing  an  Amortization  Fund  and  a  Depreciation  Fund, 
could  be  obtained  if  a  course  of  the  kind  I  am  suggesting  Avas  put  into  efi'ect. 

Probably  tlie  better  plan  Avill  be  to  deal  Avith  the  question  of  the  State-OAvned 
Atlantic  cables,  but  I  Avant  to  say  just  at  this  point  that  in  this  matter  of  the 
cheapening  of  the  cable  rates  there  is  a  feeling,  certainly  in  the  oversea  countries, 
that  the  present  position  is  due  to  a  combination ;  it  is  believed  there  is  a  ring  in  the 
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cable  world  and  that  the  whole  of  us  are  governed  by  an  outside  ring,  who  now 
maintain  liigh  charges  over  those  private  cables.  That  feeling  is  very  wide  spread, 
it  spreads  through  a  large  section  of  the  community  who  have  no  desire  to 
injure  those  private  companies.  It  is  a  feeling  which  has  existed  for  quite  a  long 
time,  and  we  do  not  get  at  the  present  time  the  full  benefit  of  the  Pacific  Cable  from 
tlie  standpoint  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  national  cable  to  England  itself, 
exclusive  of  the  overland  portion  of  the  territory  of  Canada,  and  we  feel  all  tlie 
time  that,  although  we  ax'e  really  and  willing  to  do  our  part  in  assisting  to  have 
a  cable  laid  across  the  Atlantic  upon  which  we  could  have  lower  charges,  the  feeling 
is  very  widespread  and  I  think  it  is  only  right  to  say  so,  that  all  the  restriction 
that  comes  in  at  this  end,  between  America  and  England,  so  far  as  the  conveyance  of 
messages  goes,  is  debarring  us  from  seeing  the  policy  of  a  cheapening  process  in  the 
general  interests  of  the  public  given  effect  to,  and  it  is  this  combination  that  is  con- 
trolling everything  and  stopping  that  policy  being  carried  out.  I  only  want  to  put 
that  on  record  because  almost  every  section  of  the  community  in  the  country  I 
represent  which  uses  the  cable  to  England  has  that  feeling  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand \\  by  so  many  of  those  cables  should  be  practically  empty  on  this  side,  while 
we  are  all  fighting  and  willing  to  do  our  part  in  making  a  contribution  toward  the 
cost  of  a  cable  which  would  enable  the  lowering  of  the  rates  between  the  overseas 
countries  and  the  Old  Country  itself  to  be  put  into  operation. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Is  that  a  mere  suspicion  on  your  part  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  is  a  most  pronounced  feeling.  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  Government. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  quite  appreciate  that. 

'  Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  Conference  is  this. 
The  amount  New  Zealand  pays  to  the  Pacific  Cable  is  8,000^.  or  9,000/.  a  year, 
and  we  look  on  it  as  a  mere  bagatelle ;  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  have  the  system 
completed  across  the  Atlantic,  if  it  cost  us  20,000/.  a  year,  we  would  look  on  that 
as  a  mere  bagatelle,  it  would  give  us  the  means  of  ensuring — I  do  not  say  there  is 
anything  improper  on  the  part  of  the  combination  because  they  are  trying  to  do 
the  test  they  can  with  their  cables — the  regulating  the  rates  to  and  fi-om  the  Old 
Country.  We  would  look  on  the  contribution  we  were  giving  towards  the  cost  of 
liaving  a  complete  service  of  the  kind  as  a  very  small  matter  compared  with  the 
l)enefits  that  would  arise  from  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  Press  aspect  of  it,  but  over  the  Pacific  Cable  to 
New  Zealand  there  is  the  very  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  Press  messages  across 
that  calile  to  our  country  at  all.  That  we  know  is  due  to  a  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  the  Press  messages  from  the  Old  World  to  Australia,  and  then 
they  filter  through  to  New  Zealand,  and  that  is  done  by  an  agreement  between 
certain  Press  proprietors.     That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Is  that  the  way  you  get  all  your  Press  information  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD_:  Yes,  it  comes  through  Australia  and  on  to  New 
Zealand,  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  a  link  connecting  New  Zealand  with 
the  Old  Country  across  the  Pacific  and  Canada,  and  that  is  not  used  for  Press  purposes 
at  all.  Only  once  in  a  way  has  it  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveymg  Press 
messages,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  very  little  availed  of. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  it  has  hardly  been  used  for  Press 
purposes.     We  get  and  send  a  lot  of  news  over  it  by  arrangement. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  From  Australia  to  England? 
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Mr.  FISHER  :  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  am  not  talking  about  from  Australia  to  England  ;  that 
is  a  different  thing. 

.  Mr.  FISHER :  You  are  talking  of  to  Australia. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD;  I  am  talking  about  the  service  being  used  for  Press 
pm'poses  from  the  Old  Country  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  too. 

Dilr.  FISHER :  You  do  not  mind  my  pointing  out  that  that  statement  does  not 
apply  to  Australia. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Are  you  getting  Press  messages  over  the  Pacific  Cable  to 
Australia  ? 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Yes,  both  ways. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  must  be  a  very  recent  arrangement.  That  is  under 
an  arrangement  by  which  you  are  independently  subsidising  the  Press  service  ? 

Mr.  FISHER :  Yes,  it  was  done  by  a  resolution  in  Parliament. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  confirms  my  contention.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Fisher's 
statement,  Australia  is  in  this  position  that  they  are  not  only  giving  a  subsidy  as  a 
co-partner  in  the  ownership  of  tlie  Pacific  Cable  to  the  capital  cost  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Pacific  Cable  in  the  first  instance  and  also  their  proportion  of  the  annual  loss, 
but  to  enable  them  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  State-owned  service  for  Press  work, 
they  have  in  addition  to  that,  within  the  last  twelve  months  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  agreed  to  pay  a  further  overriding  amount  to  enable  them  to  get  Press 
messages  to  and  from  England  over  their  own  State  cable.     Why  should  that  be  ? 

Mr.  FISHER  :  We  want  the  news. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Do  you  not  see  that  confirms  the  very  statement  I  am 
making,  that  to  enable  one  of  the  countries  which  is  a  co-partner  in  the  Pacific  Cable 
to  obtain  news  through  that  cable  they  have,  after  the  Pacific  Cable  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  number  of  years,  within  the  last  twehe  months  decided  to  dip  their 
hands  into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  to  give  a  contribution  to  enable  Press 
messages  to  go  over  a  cable  of  which  they  Avere  co-partners.  That  was  the  only 
thing  Australia  could  do,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  under  the  circumstances  to  do  too ; 
I  am  not  suggesting  otherwise.  It  was  a  practical  way  of  availing  themselves 
to  use  their  own  cable.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  all  tlie  same.  Recently 
I  discussed  a  similar  proposal  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  we  could  not  have  the 
use  of  this  cable  for  Press  work  to  New  Zealand  and  the  same  position  arose  as  arose 
with  the  Commonwealth.  If  we  want  to  get  Press  messages  out  to  our  country  over 
that  Pacific  Cable,  in  addition  to  giving  our  contribution  of  8,000/.  or  9,000/.  a  year 
towards  the  deficiency  upon  the  work,  after  making  a  full  provision  for  the  various 
sides  of  the  cable  service,  we  were  asked  to  pay  the  AAhole  cost  of  the  Press 
messages.  That  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  business-like  arrangement  and  is  not 
one  I  would  assent  to  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned. 

In  short,  I  want  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  cable  service  to  my  mind,  in 
the  matter  of  enabling  us  to  come  closer  to  the  Old  Woi-ld  and  to  bring  the  Old  World 
closer  to  us,  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  position,  and,  speaking  for  myself,  I  Ijelieve 
it  would  pay  the  Old  Country,  and  pay  our  countries,  and  would  result  in  no  loss 
"whatever,  if  we  owned  the  wliole  lot  of  them,  even  if  the  same  people  controlled 
them,  just  as  under  the  system  of  ownership  of  tlie  Pacific  Cable  Board.  As  a  matter 
of  business  they  are  entitled  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  their  cable  services — one 
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recognises  that,  but  in  these  times,  when  there  is  great  development  going  on 
throughout  the  Empire,  I  say  as  regards  these  cables  between  the  (Jld  Country  and 
the  overseas  countries,  it  is  not  satisfactory  that  we  should,  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end  (and  I  lia\  c  been  at  it  20  years  personally),  be  always  in  the  position  of  fighting 
and  battling  against  what  we  l)elieve  to  be  a  system  of  combine,  and  is  injurious 
as  far  as  the  people  using  these  cables  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  ditt'erent  parts 
of  the  overseas  countries  is  concerned. 

I  want,  Avithout  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Conference  luinecessarily,  to  express 
the  very  strong  hope  that  there  might  l)e  something  done  by  this  Conference  which 
would  bring  al)L)ut  an  improvement  in  the  direction  of  making  those  cables  more 
available  for  the  public  generally.  The  big  mercantile  concerns  are  not  the  only 
people  to  be  considered ;  they  have  to  carry  on  their  business,  and  they  do  not 
object  to  paying  the  existing  cable  rates,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  himdred  they 
make  somebody  else  pay  them,  but  the  outside  world  cannot  use  these  cables  at  all, 
unless  they  are  fairly  well-to-do.     I  beg  to  move  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  should  now- make  a  statement. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  This  is  a  resolution  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  very  cordially  sympathise,  and  which  they  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to 
support.  This  Conference  has  discussed  already  many  matters  of  great  importance, 
but,  possibly,  there  are  few  which  are  of  more  real  permanent  importance  to  the 
Empire  at  large  than  this  question  of  the  cheapening  of  cable  comnumication. 
Geographically  scattered  as  the  Empire  is,  it  is  obvious  that  few  things  are  likely 
to  contribute  more  to  its  political  unity  and  commercial  development  than  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  cheap  and  effective  system  of  inter-com- 
munication. Some  progress  has  been  made,  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  said.  If  you 
com.pare  the  cable  rates  now  with  what  they  were,  say  15  or  1(5  years  ago,  you  will  find 
that,  except  as  regards  the  trans-Atlantic  rates,  they  have  as  a  rule  been  about  halved. 
More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  actual  rates  themselves  is  the  alteration  that  has 
been  effected  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  International  Telegraph 
Conference  of  1903,  which  permitted  the  use  of  artificial  code  words,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  to  enable  people,  business  people  especially,  who  use  cable  codes  to 
pack  into  a  single  code  word  an  astonishing  number  of  plain  language  words,  and  this 
has  resulted  in  a  further  cheapening  of  cable  communication.  Since  the  last  Imperial 
Conference  the  Press  rates  to  Australia  have  been  reduced,  largely  as  the  result  of 
the  Imperial  Press  Conference,  from  \s.  to  9c?.,  not  only  to  Australia  but  also  to  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa  and  India.  But  I  quite  agree  Avith  Sir  Joseph  Ward  that 
such  progress  as  has  been  made  is  quite  inadequate  and  that  the  present  rates  in  many 
respects  are  liiu'densome,  and  that  a  further  reduction  is  eminently  desirable,  and  I 
shovdd  like  to  inform  the  Conference  of  the  steps  that  have  l)een  taiken,  and  are  being 
taken,  by  the  Post  Office  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  bring  that  about. 

In  the  first  place,  a  suggestion  was  made  some  time  ago,  originated,  I  think,  by 
the  Australian  Government,  but  supported  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  Canada,  and 
•by  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  tliat  a  special  reduction  of  rates  should  be  made  in  the 
case  of  telegrams  that  are  not  in  code  but  in  plain  language,  and  Avhich  Avithout 
disadvantage  could  be  susceptible  of  deferment  -Mhich  Avere  not  urgent  telegrams 
like  many  business  telegrams  are.  Plain  language  telegrams  are  obA'iously  far  more 
costly  than  code  telegrams,  and  persons  Avho  are  not  in  the  position  to  use  code  are 
very  heavily  burdened  by  the  existing  cable  rates.  Many  telegrams  of  a  social 
character  are  not  of  such  an  lu'gent  nature  that  the  delay  of  a  few  hours  Avould 
really  matter.  The  messages  are  not  such  as  can  be  sent  through  the  post,  and 
thereby  suffer  a  delay  of  possildy  weeks,  but  a  delay  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hoiu's  is  not 
A'ital  in  the  case  of  a  great  number  of  messages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cable  companies  for  many  hours  in  the  day  have  their 
channels  of  communication  by  no  means  filled,  and  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  attract 
traffic   which   could    be    handled  by   them    at    times   convenient   to    them.      This 
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suggestion  has  been  cordially  welcomed  by  my  department,  and  we  have  been, 
during  the  last  few  months,  in  negotiation  with  the  leading  cable  companies, 
and  we  have  secured  the  consent  of  all  the  principal  cable  companies  communi- 
cating with  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  cable  rates 
for  cablegrams  which  are  in  plain  language  and  which  at  their  option  may  be 
deferred  in  delivery  for  a  period  which,  however,  in  no  case  must  exceed  24  hours. 
An  alteration  of  that  character,  while,  perhaps,  it  does  not  absolutely  need 
the  consent  of  the  other  administi-ations  which  are  parties  to  the  International 
Telegraph  Convention,  is,  at  all  events,  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  that  we 
should  have  the  consent  of  the  other  administrations,  and  there  has  ])een  some  delay 
in  effecting  this  alteration  through  the  necessity  of  securing  the  consent  of  other 
Powers.  Within  the  last  few  days  a  Conference  has  been  held  between  the  postal 
administrations  of  England,  Prance  and  Germany  in  Paris  on  this  subject,  and 
although  the  negotiations  are  not  yet  completed,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  assent  of  those  administrations  will  be  given  to  this  scheme,  and  that  it  will  be 
followed  by  the  assent  of  the  other  Powers  which  are  chiefly  interested.  I  have 
every  expectation  that  by  the  1st  January  next  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  a  new 
rate  over  all  the  important  lines  of  communication,  eastern,  western,  and  southern 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  at  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  present  rate  for  all  plain 
language  cablegrams  which  are  liable  to  deferment  of  not  more  than  24  hours. 

Secondly,  I  have  been  taking  action  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  Press 
rates,  which  are  at  present  frequently  too  high,  and  certainly,  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has 
pointed  out,  check  the  adequate  dissemination  of  news  throughout  the  Empire.  The 
Press  cablegrams  not,  of  coiu'se,  being  able  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  code  system 
are  seriously  disadvantaged  as  compared  with  ordinary  commercial  cablegrams. 

A  thu'd  measure  which  I  am  taking  relates  to  Government  control  over  rates 
generally.  At  present,  of  course,  as  the  Conference  is  aware,  there  is  no  control  at 
all  over  the  rates  charged  by  the  various  cable  companies,  and  that  fact  lends  colour 
to  the  conception  which.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  pointed  out,  is  entertained  in  many 
quarters  that  there  is  a  ring,  and  that  cable  rates  are  maintained  at  a  figure  unduly 
high  in  some  cases.  I  certainly  think  cable  communication  is  so  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Empire  that  there  ought  to  be  some  State  control  over  the  rates  charged 
by  the  cable  companies,  and  this,  I  think,  can  be  most  easily  effected  through  the 
licences  which  are  necessary  for  the  cable  companies  to  enable  them  to  land  their 
cables  in  this  country.  The  licences  of  the  companies  expire  at  various  dates, 
some  of  them  this  year,  and  some  next  year,  almost  all  of  them  within  the  next 
10  years,  and  I  propose  to  lay  down  the  policy  that  in  all  new  landing  licences 
there  shall  be  a  clause  giving  effective  Government  control  over  rates,  with  due 
security  to  the  company  against  the  abuse  of  this  power.  The  substantial 
paragraph  in  the  clause  in  this:  "The  Postmaster-General  may  at  any  time  by 
"  notice  in  Avriting  delivered  to  the  company  object  to  the  rates  of  charge  of  the 
"  Company  or  any  of  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  just  and  reasonable 
"  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  whether  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad,"  and 
in  the  event  of  disagreement  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  any  suggested  reduction 
proposed  by  the  Postmaster-General,  there  is  proposed  to  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Ea,ilway  and  Canal  Commission,  which  is,  I  think  the  members  of  the  Conference 
will  agree,  a  very  suitable  body  to  adjudicate  in  this  matter.  I  think  this  control 
over  the  rates  being  charged,  while  giving  due  regard  to  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  cable  system  and  the  stability  of  the  finances  of  the  cable  companies,  will,  in 
the  future,  enable  reasonable  reduction  of  rates  to  be  made. 

The  Prime  Minister  suggests  that  I  sliould  explain  that  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission  consists  of  one  judge,  one  gentleman  who  has  had  commercial  experience, 
and  also,  as  it  happens,  parliamentary  and  legal  experience,  and  one  member  with 
special  experience  of  railway  matters.  This  Commission  has,  I  think,  the  confidence 
both  of  those  who  represent  public  interests  and  those  who  represent  commercial 
interests  as  holding  the  balance  very  fairly,  and  while  not  supporting  rash  attacks 
on  commercial  interests,  at  the  same  time  seeing  that  the  interests  of  the  community 
at  large  are  safeguarded.  I  should  point  out  that  it  is  the  body  to  which  the  great 
arbitration  between  the  State  and  the  National  Telephone  Company  as  to  the  value 
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of  the  Telephone  Company's  plant  has  been  referred  with  general  public  approval  in 
this  country. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Is  that  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  ? 

The  PRESIDENT :  Yes,  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench.  Perhaps  I  might  say 
that  when  I  ^as  at  tlie  Bar  T  practised  for  many  years  before  this  Commission  and 
represented  both  traders  and  railway  companies  at  various  times,  and  I  can  say  from 
a  pretty  long  experience  that  it  gives  universal  satisfaction.  It  is  a  very  well 
constituted  body,  a  jiulge,  a  business  man,  and  a  railway  man,  the  judge  presiding 
and  determining  all  questions  of  law  himself,  and  upon  questions  of  law,  and  only 
questions  of  law,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  The  fourth  and  the  last  measure  relates  to  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy,  but  the  discussion  of  that  had  better  be  postponed 
imtil  we  come  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  proposal  under  that  head.  I  certainly  think  the 
development  of  the  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  cannot  fail  in  the  future  to  have 
some  effect  on  the  reduction  of  cable  rates.  Along  those  four  lines  we  are  now 
proceeding — the  establishment  in  the  near  future  of  a  new  rate,  half  the  present 
rate,  for  telegrams  which  are  in  plain  language  and  liable  to  deferment  of  not  more 
than  twenty-four  liours  ;  a  reduction  in  press  rates  which  we  contemplate  may  be 
possible  in  the  not  far  distant  future  ;  further,  we  have  tlie  general  system  of  control 
over  the  companies  which  will  be  enforced  through  the  landing  licences,  and  fourthly 
the  reduction  which  may  be  expected  to  accrue  in  the  future  from  the  development 
of  wireless  telegraphy.  So  that  in  passing  this  resolution,  as  I  trust  it  will  do,  the 
Conference  may  feel  assured  that  it  will  not  merely  be  giving  expression  to  a  vague 
declaration  embodying  an  vmexceptionable  sentiment,  but  also  that  the  resolution  will 
lie  followed  in  the  near  future  by  ett'ective  achievements  in  the  direction  that  is  so 
much  desired. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER :  The  resolution  is  certainly  timely,  and  we  in 
Canada  will  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  endorsing  it.  The  explanation  just 
given  by  Mr.  Samuel  has  shown,  however,  that  the  evil  which  the  resolution 
seeks  to  remedy  is  already  pretty  well  on  the  way  to  being  extinguished  altogether. 
All  the  troulde  which  exists  at  the  present  time  and  which  we  complain  of  seems 
to  be  centred  on  the  Atlantic  part  of  the  communication.  On  the  Pacific 
Ocean  we  have  the  Pacific  Cable,  Avhich  is  practically  vmder  the  control  of  the 
Governments  represented  at  this  table.  Across  the  Continent  we  have  two  or  three 
lines  of  communication  already,  altliough  only  one  of  them,  T  think,  at  the  present 
time  is  in  direct  comnumication  with  the  Pacifio  Cable,  that  is  to  say,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Line,  But  1  aa  ould  oliserve  that  we  have  in  Canada  also  a  Commis- 
sion similar  almost  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Conmtiission  of  which  Mr.  Samuel  has 
spoken,  which  has  given  satisfaction  in  our  country,  and  I  might  also  say  that 
our  Commission  has  given  very  general  satisfaction.  The  tolls  of  the  telegraph 
lines  are  under  the  control  of  this  Commission,  and  if  any  complaint  is  made  that 
the  tolls  are  excessive  the  matter  can  be  at  once  investigated  and  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  and  if  a  grievance  is  found  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  remedy  will  be  immediately  applied.  The  trouble  is  with  the  Atlantic 
part  of  the  present  cable.  There  is  an  impression  in  my  country  that  thei'e  is  a 
comliination  between  all  the  calile  companies  to  maintain  the  tolls  at  an  excessive 
rate.  Mr.  Asquith  asked  a  moment  ago  if  that  was  only  a  feeling  or  if  there  was 
more  behind  it.  There  is  a  feeling  amounting  almost  to  conviction  that  such  a 
thing  exists ;  it  would  l)e  perhaps  diffi('ult  to  prove  it  mathematically,  but  if  a  proper 
investigation  could  be  had,  T  tlpnk  it  would  show  that  there  is  good  ground  loi'  the 
feeling  which  now  prevails. 
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The  remedy,  however,  suggested  by  Mr.  Samuel  seems  to  me  adequate  to  reach 
such  an  evil  if  it  exists.  We  have  introduced  legislation  on  that  line  to  try  to  take 
possession  of  the  calile  at  our  end  of  the  line,  and  it  is  exactly  on  the  line  of  this 
resolution  suggested  by  Mr.  Samuel,  that  is  to  say  that  by  giving  the  licences  to  the 
companies,  the  Governments  interested  should  keep  themselves  the  control  over 
the  rates.  If  that  legislation  is  followed  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  it  seems  to 
me  that  \\  e  have  reached  almost  the  veiy  remedy  which  we  have  in  view  and  Avliich 
would  work  satisfactorily.  Having  the  control  of  the  lines  of  the  Pacific  Cable 
practically  under  this  board,  having  the  tolls  of  the  continental  part  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  independent  judicial  body,  if  we  now  have  the  control  of  the 
licences  over  the  Atlantic  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  reach  the  solution  we 
have  in  view. 

For  my  part,  I  think  Sir  Joseph  deserves  much  congratulatioii  for  having  bnnight 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Conference.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Samuel,  it  suggests 
nothing  practical,  but  simply  draws  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  it,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Conference  having  now  been  given  to  it,  and  the  explanation 
having  been  made  by  Mr.  Samuel,  I  think  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  reach  the  desired 
settlement. 

Mr.  PISHER :  I  want  to  be  brief,  and  I  want  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Defence,  to  speak.  Two  points  are  raised  by  this  resolution  :  increased  cable  facilities 
and  lower  rates.  These  two  points  appeal  particularly  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
because  for  four  weeks  we  are  dependent  entirely  for  the  information  we  receive 
about  European  or  -American  affaii-s  upon  the  cable  news.  It  does  not  strike 
the  ordinary  person  here  how  we  are  situated.  Tlie  increased  facilities  m  ill  mean, 
I  presume,  lower  rates  and  better  conveniences  of  every  kind.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  increased  facilities,  those  facilities  can  only  appeal  to  me  if  there  is  going 
to  be  a  larger  amount  of  news.  If  this  is  not  out  of  place,  I  would  like  to  say,  a 
better  class  of  news. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  talked  about  there  being  a  feeling,  almost  amounting  to  a 
conviction,  that  there  were  certain  interests  on  the  American  side  of  the  water  which 
prevented  these  facilities  being  as  great  as  they  might  be.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  not 
only  exists  in  Canada,  but  that  feeling  has  got  as  far  as  our  own  country.  Of  course  it 
is  not  our  business  to  investigate  as  to  whether  it  is  well  founded  or  not,  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  there.  I  do  not  know,  as  far  as  the  present  Government  is  concerned,  how 
far  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  go  with  the  other  partners  in 
the  Pacific  Cable  in  providing  a  facility  such  as  this  for  more  speedy  communication, 
say,  from  Australia  to  Europe — a  low  cable  rate  from  Australia  or  New  Zealand  to 
Montreal,  with  the  right  of  posting  it  at  Montreal  and  nice  versa.  Tliat  would  bring 
us  Avithin  easy  touch  of  you  in  a  Aveek's  time.  That  is  a  suggestion  whicli  will 
ultimately  ha^'e  to  go  probably  to  the  Pacific  Cable  Board ;  Init  at  any  rate  it  is  a 
proposition  whicli  has  been  made  by  our  own  Postmaster-General,  and  it  is  one, 
I  think,  which  should  have  weight.  A  great  part  of  the  distance  would  be  covered 
by  the  Pacific  Cable.  The  other  part  would  be  the  land  lines  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
territory  of  Canada.  How  you  are  to  treat  us  upon  tliat  line  in  future  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  are  looking  forward  to  some  greater  facilities,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Joseph, 
very  diplomatically  expressed,  I  think,  in  the  direction  lx)th  of  expeditioTi  and 
cheapness. 

I  do  not  propose  to  do  more  than  say  that  anything  that  can  be  done  by  your 
Government,  Mr.  Asquith,  or  by  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Dominions  together  in 
facilitating  communication  and  intercommunication  speedily,  cheaply,  and  accurately, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Tlie  statement  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  this  morning,  of  course, 
gives  a  ray  of  hope  to  those  of  us  in  the  southern  part  of  the  workl  who  have  been 
looking  forward  to  some  increased  means  of  communication,  but  we  feel  that  even 
that  statement,  although  it  is  g,n  improvement  on  the  present  position,  is  not  entirely 
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satisfactory  to  us.  To  our  mind  the  method  of  controlling  these  charges  in  the 
future  suggested  hy  Mr.  Samuel  will  not  he  a  perfect  remedy,  nor  will  it  achieve 
the  end  Ave  have  in  view.  The  end  ^e  have  in  view,  I  take  it,  is  the  development 
of  the  transmission  of  news  between  the  Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country. 
Mr.  Samuel  himself,  in  his  opening  statement,  referred  to  the  time  when  the  cliarge 
for  messages  hetween  Australia  and  the  Motherland  was  9*.  a  word.  "What  was  it 
that  brought  about  the  reduction  ?  Not  any  action  by  the  company  itself,  but  the 
action  o£  the  combined  Governments  in  laying  the  Pacific  Cable — that  and  nothing 
else.  It  was  the  threat  of  it  that  brought  about  that  first  reduction  to  4«.  6rf.,  and 
it  was  the  actual  putting  into  action  of  that  threat  that  brought  about  the  further 
reduction  to  3«.  for  ordinary  messages  and  Is.  for  press  messages. 

When  we  come  to  this  proposal  that  in  the  landing  licences  the  Grovernraent  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  exercise  its  power  to  bring  these  rates  before  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission,  we  are  advised  that  it  is  a  certainty  that  that  Commission 
must  decide  the  rates  on  such  Ixisis  as  will  leave  a  profit-  to  the  companies  carrying 
on  those  cables.  Now  the  policy  of  the  various  Governments  that  have  brought 
about  the  reduction  I  refer  to  has  been  to  achieve  the  result  even  at  a  loss.  That  is 
a  line  of  policy  this  Commission  can  never  adopt;  that  is  a  line  of  policy  which  is 
absolutely  closed  to  this  Commission.  They  caimot  do  that ;  they  cannot  say  to  the 
companies,  "  We  shall  fix  a  rate  for  you  which  will  cause  you  to  carry  these 
messages  at  a  loss."  They  must  always  fix  the  I'ate  on  such  lines  as  will  give 
these  companies  a  profit  which  will  give  tliem  interest  on  their  capital.  There- 
fore, if  we  are  to  achieve,  as  we  have  achieved  partially  with  the  Pacific  Cable, 
the  full  development  of  these  messages  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  all  portions  of 
the  Empire,  that  will  not  be  a  final  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  a  temporary 
solution  and  certainly  puts  us  in  a  better  position,  but  as  there  is  another  proposition 
coming  on  to-day  which  will  propose  a  diiferent  method,  I  will  ask  the  Conference 
to  reserve  judgment,  as  far  as  Mr.  Samuel's  proposal  is  concerned,  imtil  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  other  proposition.  Then  a  comparison  can  be  made  of 
both  and  the  Conference  can  then  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  which  is  the  l)etter 
policy  for  this  Conference  to  adopt  as  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  development  of  the 
exchange  of  news  between  the  various  portions  of  the  Dominions. 

The  only  other  point  I  want  to  raise  is  this,  that  the  British  Post  Office  has 
taken  up  an  attitude  towards  a  proposition  by  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  which  I 
would  have  thought  perhaps  Mr.  Samuel  might  have  explained  to  us  here.  I  am 
informed  that  it  was  the  Treasury,  but  I  daresay  Mr.  Samuel  knows  about  it.  The 
Pacific  Cable  Board  wanted  to  lay  a  new  cable  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  business  and  also  increasing  their  revenue.  If 
this  cable  could  have  been  laid  it  would  have  resulted  in  an  additional  revenue 
to  the  Cable  Board  of  14,000Z.  per  annum.  That  would  necessitate  a  Bill  being  passed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  give  authority  to  lay  the  cable,  and 
the  application  was  made  to  the  Government  for  that  permission.  The  Treasury 
asked  tirst  of  all  that  the  Governments  concerned  should  give  an  assurance  that  if 
the  wireless  stations  proposed  to  be  erected  in  the  Pacific  were  erected  those 
wireless  stations  were  not  to  be  used  for  commercial  messages.  That  assurance 
was  given,  and  then  the  Treasury  informed  the  Board  that  tJiey  could  not  consent 
to  the  laying  down  of  that  cable  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  because  in 
future  it  miglit  interfere  with  the  developments  in  connection  with  wireless. 
That  was  the  only  explanation  we  hatl,  and  it  seems  to  me  an  extraordinary 
proposition,  ecjuivalent  to  saying  that  you  will  not  lay  down  Dreadnoughts  because 
an  aeroplane  may  be  able  to  blow  them  up  or  down. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Quite  right ;  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  PEARCE :  We  would  like,  if  it  could  be  done,  that  some  explanation 
should  be  made  by  you  at  this  Conference,  because  it  seems  to  us  that  if  we  could  add 
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to  the  revenue  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  to  tlie  extent  of  14,000Z.  per  annum,  it  puts 
that  Bofird  in  a  better  position  to  make  rtxluctions  on  its  ordinary  messages. 
Possibly  that  14,000/.  per  annum  might  be  used  in  still  further  reducing  the  charges, 
and  it  seems  inexplicable  to  us  that  that  consent  should  have  been  refused  for  the 
reason  given. 

General  BOTHA :  I  will  ask  my  colleague,  Sir  David  Graaff,  to  explain  our 
position. 

Sir  D.  DE  AMLLIERS  GRAAFE :  We  had  a  good  deal  to  say  upon  this 
motion,  but  after  having  heard  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Samuel,  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  find  that  it  meets  our  position  fully,  and  I  wUl 
say  that  it  «ill  be  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  our  South  African  Union 
to  see  the  efforts  that  have  l)een  made  here,  and  so  far,  from  my  point  of  view,  the 
very  successful  efforts  of  Mr.  Samuel.  The  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  plain 
language  messages  is  indeed  to  my  mind  a  great  concession  for  a  very  large  number 
of  people  who  send  messages  who  are  not  business  people,  who  do  not  code  their 
telegrams,  and  they  will  enjoy  this  tremendous  reduction.  We  out  in  the  Union 
do  guarantee  the  Eastern  South  African  Cable  and  Telegraph  Company ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  their  minimum  amount  of  receipts  does  not  exceed  a  given  amovuit  we  give 
a  subsidy  of  so  much  per  annum.  Of  late  we  have  paid  the  full  subsidy,  because, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rates  had  been  reduced,  it  has  not  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  revenue,  and  therefore;  we  have  had  to  pay,  but  we  gladly  support 
this  resolution,  for  we  are  in  favour  of  a  reduction  in  the  cable  rates  throughout  the 
world.  Our  people,  I  am  sure,  will  very  much  appreciate  what  has  been  done  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  Post  Office,  and  I  feel  after  what  has  been  said  that 
our  interests  have  been  safeguarded  in  that  direction.  I  feel  sure  we  would  not 
have  l)een  able  to  do  as  well  ourselves,  and  tlierefore  we  are  content  to  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  gladly  to  support  the  resolution 
which  is  before  the  Conference  now. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  I  would  like  to  say  also  that  this  was  a  matter  in 
w'hich  w^e  were  very  much  interested  in  Newfoundland,  in  that  those  rates  were 
very  excessive  and  prohibitive,  although  nine  of  the  Atlantic  cables  are  now  laid 
to  NeAvfoundland,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  all  that  could  be  desired,  or  very  largely, 
is  being  accomplished  by  the  negotiations  which  have  been  going  on,  and,  as  has 
been  stated  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  speaking,  I  should  have,  perhaps, 
occupied  the  time  of  the  Conference  somewhat  in  putting  forward  our  case  in  relation 
to  this  matter  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  very  satisfactory  explanation  that  we  have 
had  from  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  The  point  raised  by  Mr.  Pearce  with  reference  to  the  suggested 
new  cable  to  be  laid  by  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
is  a  matter  not  within  the  province  of  the  British  Post  Office  but  of  the  British 
Treasury.  However,  I  wall  take  steps  to  represent  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
\he  strong  desire  that  is  felt  both  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  that  the  Pacific 
Cable  Board  should  be  authorised  by  the  United  Kingdom,  so  far  as  the  United 
Kingdom  is  a  party  to  that  Board,  to  proceed  with  this  woi'k.  Perhaps  that  is  all 
I  need  say  at  present. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  will  see  that  fiu'ther  consideration  is  given  to  that 
matter. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  very  satisfactory.  I  intended  to  refer  to  it  on 
the  question  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  but  it  is  not  necessary  now. 
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The  PRESIDENT :  Mr.  Pearce,  do  you  bring  up  the  next  resolution,  as 
Mr.  Fisher  is  not  here  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Yes. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

Australia : — 

"That  this  Conference  strongly  recommends  the  nationalisation  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable  in  order  to  cheapen  and  render  more  effective  telegraphic  communication 
between  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  by  thus  acquiring 
complete  control  of  all  the  telegraphic  and  cable  lines  along  the  '  all-red  route.' " 

New  Zealand : — 

"  That,  in  order  to  secure  a  measure  of  unity  in  the  cable  and  telegraph  services 
within  the  Empire,  the  scheme  of  telegraph  cables  be  extended  by  the  laying  of  a 
State-owned  cable  between  England  and  Canada,  and  that  the  powers  of  the 
Pacific  Cable  Board  be  extended  to  enable  the  Board  to  lay  and  control  such 
cable." 

Mr.  PEARCE :  We  bring  up  this  resolution,  Sir,  because  we  think  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  achieve  any  beneficial  results.  Mr.  Samuel  pointed  out  in  his 
speech  that  since  this  matter  was  first  taken  up  some  progress  has  been  made,  with 
the  exception  of  the  transatlantic  cables.  That  we  regard  as  the  weak  link  in  the 
chain,  and  the  proposition  we  have  before  the  Conference  is  to  get  this  Conference 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  ^\  hether  that  cannot  be  remedied.  The  present  position  is 
that, the  Pacific  Cable  is  owned  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  That  is  as  far  as  Vancouver  or  Bamfield  Creek,  and 
then  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  has  obtained  a  lease  of  the  land  lines  from  Bamfield 
Creek  to  Montreal,  but  that  land  line  lease  expii-es  within  the  next  five  years.  That 
of  course  is  being  dealt  with  imder  another  resolution  and  I  will  not  refer  further  to 
that,  except  to  say  that  at  present  the  control  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  extends 
practically  from  Sydney  at  the  one  end  to  Montreal  in  Canada.  Then  we  come  to  a 
short  length  of  land  line,  and  then  the  cables  across  the  Atlantic.  To  carry  out  the 
proposfil  to  have  an  "  All  Red "  telegraph  route  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  cid  Canada  involves  the  construction  of  a  cable  across  the 
Atlantic  and  a  land  line  across  Canada  to  Bamfield,  the  Pacific  Cable  Board's  station 
on  Vancouver  Island  in  Western  Canada.  The  route  across  the  Atlantic  may  be 
either  direct  or  vid  Greenland  or  Greenland  and  Iceland.  The  direct  Atlantic  cable 
would  be  more  costly  in  point  of  construction  than  one  taking  either  of  the  more 
northerly  routes,  but  this  disadvantage  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  lesser 
cost  of  w  orking.  The  Atlantic  line  would  also  be  more  accessible  for  repairing  and 
have  the  merit  of  not  toviching  on  foreign  soil. 

I  may  say  that  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  has  been  furnished  with  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  direct  line  from  Killala  to  Newfoundland,  and  lines  via 
Greenland  and  vid  Iceland  and  Greenland.  The  length  of  line  from  Killala  to 
Newfovuidland  is  1,844  miles  ;  a  line  via  Greenland  would  be  about  2,350  miles,  and 
■vid  Iceland  and  Greenland,  2,5(50  miles.  The  cost  of  construction,  however,  owing  to 
the  difterence  in  the  material  employed,  would  make  the  economy  in  prime  cost  of 
the  cable  via  Greenland  64,000/.  cheaper  than  the  direct  cable,  and  the  one  via 
Iceland  and  Greenland  100,000/.  clieaper,  in  the  one  case  representing  an  annual 
charge  of  2,240/.,  and  in  the  other  3,500/.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board's  engineers 
estimate  that  the  working  expenses  via  Greenland  would  be  6,000/.  a  year  more  than 
those  by  the  direct  route,  and  via  Iceland  and  Greenland  12,000/.  more,  so  that  the 
excess  in  prime  cost  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  cheaper  working  of  the 
direct  cable. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  as  I  say,  leases  a  telegraph  line 
from  Montreal  to  Bamfleld  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  but  the  arrangement 
is  only  temporary,  and  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  line  from  the  terminus  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  to  Bam  field.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Canadian  Government  Avill  give 
leave  for  the  construction  of  the  line  and  allow  it  to  cross  Canadian  territory  free 
of  cost,  and  the  following  estimate  makes  no  allowance  for  any  charge  for  way  leave 
if  such  should  be  imposed.  It  is  assumed  also  that  if  the  Imperial  Government  join 
with  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  the  construction  of  an  Atlantic  cable 
and  a  connecting  line  across  Canada  to  the  Pacific,  it  would  be  so  far  interested  as 
to  do  what  the  Australian  Government  does,  that  is,  allow  cable  messages  priority 
over  its  liome  lines,  and  not  require  them  to  wait  to  be  transmitted  in  the  order  of 
their  receipt  at  the  telegraphic  station.  If  the  Imperial  Post  Office  will  not  grant 
this  concession  to  cable  business,  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  would  be  compelled  to 
establish  offices  in  the  principal  business  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  lease 
lines  from  those  offices  to  London  or  to  the  cable  terminus  in  Ireland,  thereby 
incm-ring  an  expenditure  of  23,000/.  a  yc-dv  beyond  what  is  included  in  the  estimate. 

Owing  to  the  delay  which  occurs  in  sending  cable  messages  from  local  post 
offices  to  London,  the  Atlantic  Cable  Companies  have  offices  in  the  various  large 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  have  special  telegraph  lines  leading  to  London 
or  to  their  stations  on  the  Irish  coast.  The  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board 
estimates  that  for  the  Board  to  establish  such  local  offices  would  entail  an  expenditure 
of  23,000/.  a  year.  I  may  say  that  it  is  apparent  that  if  a  cable  message  is  handed  in 
to  a  telegmph  office  say  in  Wales,  and  it  has  to  remain  there  until  the  ordinary 
business  is  got  through,  it  may  be  tliat  t\\  o  hours  elapses  Ijefore  that  cable  reaches 
London,  or  some  considerable  time,  and  it  seems  it  would  be  a  fair  proposition  that 
if  anything  were  done  in  tliis  connection,  as  the  British  Post  Office  is  a  partner  in 
the  scheme,  the  post  office  should  be  used  as  a  transmitting  station  and  that  cable 
messages  put  into  post  offices  should  be  given  priority  over  other  messages  transmitted 
to  the  central  station. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  estimates  you  are  giving  us 
are  estimates  made  by  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  By  then-  officials. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  What  was  the  estimated  cost  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE :  The  estimated  additional  cost  if  the  Post  Office"  would  not  do 
this  would  be  23,000/.  a  year. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  The  estimated  cost  of  the  cable  itself  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE :  I  am  coming  to  that.  Apart  from  the  question  of  Avayleave 
through  Canada  and  local  offices  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  following  are 
estimates  of  the  capital  cost  and  w  orking  expenses  of  the  proposed  cal)le  and  telegraph 
line.  This  is  leased  on  the  experience  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  and  also  on  the 
experience  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Telegraph  Office, 
Mr.  Keeley.  The  estimate  is  of  480,000/.  for  a  line  from  Killala  to  Newfoundland 
Avith  a  connection  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  is  by  a  vei*y  eminent  firm  of  cable 
construction  engineers,  who  Avould  be  ^villing  to  carry  out  the  work.  The 
estimate  of  120,000/.  for  a  land  line  aci'oss  Canada  is  based  upon  information  supplied 
by  Mr.  Keeley,  the  General  Superintendent  referred  to.  So  that  we  have  the  cost 
of  cable  from  Killala  (Donegal)  to  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  Avith  connection 
from  Trinity  Bay  to  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  land  line  would  begin,  including 
cost  of  equipment,  480,000/,      Cost  of  telegraph  line  across  Canada,  Sydney,  Nova 
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Scotia,  to  Bamfield,  with  equipment,  120,000^.  Total  capital  cost,  600,000^.  The 
expense  of  working  and  maintenance  of  the  submarine  c?il)le  may  l)e  set  down  at 
21,500^.  and  of  the  land  line  .32,500/.,  or,  together,  5 1,0()0^.  The  working  expenses 
are  itemised  as  follows :— "Working  cable,  18,000Z. ;  maintenance  of  cable — contract 
with  cable-laying  company,  3,500/.  Total,  21,500/.  Working  land  line  through  traffic, 
10,000/. ;  maintenance  land  line.  ll',000/. ;  rent  of  offices  and  cost  of  testing  stations, 
3,500/.  Total,  27,500/.  Renewal  of  land  line  in  15  to  20  years  (sinking  fund), 
5,000/.  Total,  51,000/.  Against  this  may  be  set  the  present  expenses  which  would 
no  longer  be  incurred,  amounting  to  22,000/. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  Do  you  include  interest  and  sinking  fund  in  the  cost  of  cable  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE :  No,  interest  and  sinking  fund  are  not  included  in  that  list  I 
have  given.  I  will  come  to  those  later.  Against  this  may  be  set  the  present  expenses 
which  would  no  longer  be  incurred,  amounting  to  22,000/.,  so  that  the  net  added 
expense  of  the  new  scheme  would  be  only  32,000/.  The  expense  which  would 
be  done  away  with  if  the  Board  owned  its  o\^n  cable  would  be  rent  paid  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  the  lease  of  their  land  lines,  11,300/.  Present  working 
costs  of  that  line,  7,000/.  Payments  to  companies  for  carrying  messages  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  Montreal,  3,700/. ;  total,  22,000/.  The  Board  would,  hoA\  ever,  at 
once  come  into  the  reveiuies  now  received  by  the  Cable  Companies  for  carrying  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  messages  across  the  Atlantic.  The  amount  receivable 
on  such  score  is  estimated  at  36,000/.  At  the  present  time  the  Pacific  Cable  Board 
pays  to  the  Atlantic  Cable  <Jonipanies  the  sum  of  38,000/.  a  year  in  respect  of 
Australian  messages.  Prom  this  sum  would  have  to  be  deducted  2,000/.,  which  the 
Companies  pay  the  British  Post  Office  for  inland  charges,  leaving  the  net  revenue 
36,000/.  Having  an  Atlantic  cable  of  its  own,  the  Board  would  naturally  control  all 
its  homeward  messages,  in  respect  of  which  it  now  pays  the  Atlantic  Companies 
21,300/.,  so  that  this  sum  would  accrue  to  the  Board  as  new  revenue.  The  payments 
to  these  Companies  for  outward  messages  amount  to  16,700/.  a  year.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  estimates  that  one-third  of  this  sum,  namely,  5,570/., 
would  be  obtained  by  the  Board,  and  the  balance,  11,130/.,  Avould  still  go  to  the 
Companies.  But  I  svibmit,  Mr.  Asquith,  that  it  is  fair  to  reject  this  estimate,  and  to 
assume  that  the  whole  of  this  revenue  would  go  to  the  Board,  because  in  a  competition 
between  the  Board  and  the  Altlantic  Companies  for  its  own  business  the  Board 
must  in  the  end  prevail,  especially  as  it  would  have  the  support  of  the  British 
Post  Office.  As  the  additional  expenditure  would  be  only  32,000/.,  there  Avould  be 
a  surplus  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  4,000/.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  interest  and  replacement  of  capital,  nor  of  a  fund  for 
accidents,  repairs,  and  renewals.  A  provision  for  the  renewal  of  the  land  line  within 
15  or  20  years  is  in  the  estimate,  and  it  is  considered  that  ample  provision  is  already 
being  made  for  repairs,  renewals,  and  accidents  to  the  submarine  cables  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  has  a  reserve  fund  of  nearly  260,000/.,  which  is  being  added  to  at  the 
rate  of  37,000/.  a  year  (30,000/.  from  earnings  and  7,000/.  from  interest).  Taking 
into  consideration  that  the  cable  is  and  would  be  1)acked  by  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  the  proAision 
for  contingencies  is  ample,  and  the  reserve  fimd  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board 
at  the  present  time  is  260,000/.  and  is  being  atlded  to  at  the  rate  of  37,000/.  a 
year.  This  is  not  a  provision  required  by  law,  but  it  was  established  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Board's  career,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  speedily  building 
up  a  lai'ge  contingent  fund.  As  the  original  cost  of  the  cable  is  being  paid  off 
by  instalments,  this  provision  for  depreciation  and  contingencies  would  be  amply 
sufficient,  even  if  the  line  were  extended  to  England.  As  regards  interest  on  capital 
and  provision  for  replacement,  there  is  at  present  an  annuity  payment  of  77,515/. 
a  year  made  by  the  l^acific  Cable  Board  in  respect  of  the  existing  cable.  The  money 
for  the  construction  of  the  cable  was  originally  adv^anced  by  the  Public  Debt  Com- 
missioners on  terminable  annuities.     It  is  assumed  that  the  remaining  capital  of 
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600,000?.  would  be  advanced  by  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  same  terras,  but 
it  is  immaterial,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  whether  such  be  assumed  or  not,  as  the 
000,000/.  required  would  not  be  a  ^reat  contribution  from  the  four  partner-Govern- 
ments. According  to  tbe  present  division  of  the  responsibility  200,000Z.  of  this  sum 
would  fall  upon  Australia,  1(5G,G07/.  upon  the  Imperial  Government,  106,067/.  upon 
Canada,  and  66,666/.  upon  New  Zealand.  These  amounts  could  be  advanced  on 
loan  repayable  by  terminable  annviities  or  granted  absolutely  to  the  new  enterprise. 
This  annuity  which  I  have  referred  to  as  paid  to  the  Loan  Authorities  is  payable 
until  19o2,  and  if  it  were  increased  to  95,000/.,  and  the  currency  extended  to  1962, 
the  whole  debt  would  disappear.  The  payment  of  such  an  annuity  would  involve 
a  further  expenditure  of  17,500/.,  and  as  the  expected  surplus  o7i  the  working  of 
the  new  system  would  be  4,000/.  there  would  be  a  slight  yearly  deficit  of  13,.500/. 
This  sum  would  be  payable  by  the  four  partner-governments  and  would  doubtless 
disappear  if  the  falilities  of  the  service  wore  appreciated  in  Canada.  The  Board's 
lines  of  communication  would  pass  through  several  of  the  more  important  cities  of 
Canada,  and  it  [is  'anticipated  that  if  the  Dominion  government  were  to  favour  the 
scheme  an  extensive  cable  business  might  be  done  betAveen  those  cities  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  especially  as  the  new  system  would  be  in  a  position  to  carry 
messages  at  6c/.  per  word.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question  it  has  not  been  assumed 
that  the  new  system  would  enter  into  competition  with  the  existing  lines  for  Canadian 
business ;  nevertheless  the  Canadiail  Government  might  obtain  some  compensation 
for  the  sacrifices  which  it  has  made  on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  Cable,  and 
the  small  returns  it  has  received  from  that  enterprise.  If  a  cable  were  laid 
by  the  partner-governments  across  the  Atlantic  and  a  land  line  through 
Canada  to  the  Pacific  messages  might  be  accepted  for  transmission  to  the 
larger  towns  through  which  the  land  line  would  pass.  The  existing  rate 
to  Montreal,  for  example,  is  Is.  a  word.  There  is  no  doubt  the  proposed  new  service 
would  carry  messages  at  6c/.  a  word  without  loss.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  Cable 
Board  should  enter  upon  general  business  in  Canada,  but  that  it  should  undertake 
to  deliver  messages  in  any  of  the  large  cities  through  which  its  line  passes.  If  200 
ordinary  messages  of  10  words  each  were  received  daily  they  would,  after  allowing 
for  operating  expenses,  bring  in  a  revenue  of  13,500/.  a  year,  and  make  the  scheme 
self-supporting.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that,  mth  the  concession  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  priority  of  cable  over  ordinary  messages  and  the  grant  of  way- 
leave  by  Canada,  the  scheme  of  an  "  all-red  "  route  of  telegraphic  communication 
through  Canada  joining  the  United  Kingdom  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
is  feasible  and  not  likely  to  entail  any  special  financial  assistance  from  the 
partner-governments.  I  had  proposed  to  give  some  examples  of  the  difficulties 
which  our  people  have  been  confronted  with  in  dealing  with  the  Atlantic 
Cable  Companies  ;  but  in  view  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  this 
morning,  they  would  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  future,  and  tberefore 
we  should  be  only  dealing  Avith  records  of  the  past,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  this :  Whenever  business  people  have  attempted 
to  improve  the  present  service  they  haA'e  always  met  an  impassable  wall  in  the 
private  cable  companies  in  the  Atlantic.  Whether  by  one  method  or  another  they 
have  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  get  any  concession  from  them  and  absolutely 
impossible  io  move  them  in  any  A\'ay.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  propose  to  giA'e  those 
examples,  although  I  have  the  con-espondence  here,  and  if  Mr.  Samuel  Mould  like 
to  see  it,  1  will  let  him  have  a  copy  of  it  so  that  he  may  be  armed  with  it.  Generally 
speaking,  we  do  feel  in  Australia  that  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Cable  has  taught 
us  that  the  only  effective  means  of  dealing  with  this  question  is  to  extend  that 
principle  right  through  to  the  motherland,  and  therefore  we  bring  forward  this 
proposition  :  "  That  this  Conference  strongly  recommends  the  nationalisation  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  in  order  to  cheapen  and  render  more  effective  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  by  thus  acquiring 
complete  control  of  all  the  telegraphic  and  cable  lines  along  the  '  all-red  route.'  " 

Sir  WILFRID   LAURIER :    After  the  explanation  which  we  have  had  from 
Mr.   Samuel,  the  Postmaster-General,  on  a  previous   motion,  which  we  have  just 
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discussed  and  adopted,  I,  for  my  part,  reserve  my  judgement  upon  this  resolution. 
It  may  be  we  may  have  to  come  to  that  in  the  end,  but  at  the  present  time  my 
feeling  is — so  far  as  the  Grovernmeut  I  njpresent  is  concerned — that  we  would  prefer 
to  see  the  result  of  the  negotiations  and  legislation  entered  into  by  Mr.  Samuel 
before  we  commit  om-selves  to  the  purchase  of  the  existing  telegraph  lines. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  Avould  like  to  say  that  the  very  important  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Samuel  does  alter  the  position  to  this  extent.  It  has  gone  in  the  dii-ection 
of  lowering  the  rates,  which  can  only  be  finally  put  upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  in  my 
opinion,  by  Great  Britain  and  the  overseas  Dominions  owning  the  cables  from  the 
Old  Country  to  the  various  outlying  portions  of  it.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  I  beUeve  that  the  right  course  to  follow  is  to  nationalise 
the  cables,  alid  I  should  not  like  the  fact  of  my  regarding  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Samuel  as  being  very  satisfactory  and  the  acceptance  of  it — and  rightly  so — by 
this  Conference  as  in  any  way  causing  an  impression  to  exist  that  the  final  alternative 
should  not  be  the  acquisition  of  the  various  cables  ;  because  I  believe  in  the  interests 
of  the  Old  Country,  and  of  the  outlying  portions  of  it,  it  is  far  and  away  the  strongest 
course  to  adopt.  At  the  same  time,  1  think  I  should  be  wanting  on  my  part  if  I 
were  not  to  say  how  highly  I  appreciate  what  has  already  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Samuel  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  which  I  think  is  a  step  forward 
of  a  very  important  character  indeed.  But  I  want  very  briefly  just  to  say 
what  I  desire  to  put  on  record  with  regard  to  this  Atlantic  cable  proposal.  This 
extract  from  the  report,  dated  26th  January  190G,  from  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  historically  puts  the  position  in  a  way  that 
meets  my  ideas,  and  I  would  like  to  repeat  it.  He  says :  "  More  than  a  hundred 
and  thu'ty  years  ago  the  great  and  gifted  Irishman,  Edmund  Bm'ke,  and  the 
illustrious  U.E.  loyalist,  Joseph  Galloway,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ocean,  each  had 
visions  of  a  mighty  Empire  :  more  than  fifty  years  ago  its  organisation  was  a  dream 
of  tiie  great  Canadian,  Joseph  Ho\\e.  Since  then  it  has  been  the  dream  of  other 
great  men  of  various  races,  in  various  British  communities,  and  in  yearly  increasing 
niunl)ers.  For  a  generation  back  Imperial  Federation  Leagues,  British  Empire 
Leagues,  and  other  associations  have  been  formed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  dream  into  a  reality.  The  goal  has  not  been  reached ;  but  if  the  desired 
results  have  not  followed,  these  several  agencies  have  done  much  to  awaken  the 
spirit  of  union  which  now  to  so  large  an  extent  prevails." 

I  A^  ant  to  say  that  this  question  of  cable  communication  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  far 
greater  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  union  of  the  Empire  than  the  mere 
advantage  of  ol)taining  concessions  across  the  cables,  though  they  are  most  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  bringing  the  people  closer  together ;  and  I  believe,  if  it  were 
possible  for  vis  to  arrive  at  a  decision  that  we  were  prepared  to  take  over  the  private 
cables  and  pay  their  market  value  to  the  owners  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  things 
for  the  Empire  that  has  ever  been  done,  and  between  the  Old  Country  and  the 
Oversea  Countries  the  cost  of  the  cables,  with  their  earning  power  recognised,  which 
would  be  a  good  commercial  transaction  to  commence  with,  would  do  no  injury  to  the 
shareholders  of  those  private  companies,  and  A\ould  be  following  a  policy  wliicli  the 
British  Go\erument  here  adopted  long  ago  of  owning  the  means  of  communication 
by  telegraph,  and  which  most  of  the  Oversea  Countries  have  also  adopted.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  l)est  means  by  ^vhich  the  business  and  the  news  of  the  world 
could  be  conducted  between  the  Overseas  countries  and  the  Motherland  itself,  and 
the  right' thuig  for  the  Old  Countiy  and  the  Oversea  Countries  to  adopt  Mould  be  to 
own  the  caliles.  Take  this  question  in  connection  \Aith  the  important  resolution 
which  Mr.  Pearce  is  moving,  as  to  communicaLion  right  through  to  the  coimtries  in 
the  Southern  Seas.  My  friend  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  knows  that  in  Canada  an 
aiTangement  has  been  made  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  for  the 
use  of  telegraph  lines  across  Canada,  which  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  a  much  more 
satisfactory  character  than  existed  prior  to  that  arrangement  being  made.  The  position 
Australia  occupies,  and  Ncm  Zealand  occupies,  with  regard  to  its  telegi-aph  lines,  can 
hai'dly  be  said  to  be  analogoiis  to  the  position  of  the  overland  line  across  the  territory 
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of  Canada.  If  Canada  owned  that  telegraph  line  itself,  then,  on  all  fours,  they  would 
be  in^the  same  position  as  we  are  as  users  of  the  cables  and  the  lines  from  the  Old 
Country  to  the  overseas  portions  of  it,  instead  of  having  a  part  that  is  privatelj' 
owned — l)ecause,  after  all,  the  Canadian  J'acific  Company,  enormously  important  as 
it  is,  is  a  pubhc  company  privately  owned  by  private  individuals.  If  the  Canadian 
Government  owned  that  length  of  line,  they  wovdd  be  in  the  same  position  in  Canada 
as  the  people  of  Aiustralia  and  New  Zealand  are.  We  undertake  the  receipt  and 
delivei-y  of  any  messages  en  route  along  our  lines  in  Australia  as  a  Government  matter, 
and,  judging  by  the  information  placed  before  me,  in  a  rather  more  advanfcigeous 
A>"ay  than  can  be  done  over  a  private-owned  system  of  telegraph  lines.  I  am  not 
suggesting  for  a  moment  there  may  not  be  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
that  becoming  part  of  a  state-owned  system,  and  I  think  in  the  meantime  it  is 
satisfactory  to  have  had  that  arrangement  Avhich  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
good  offices  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  a  move  forward,  and  in  the 
right  direction.  But  the  fact  of  our  not  owning  that  particular  portion  of  land  line 
does  not  to  my  mind  justify  our  not  lu-ging  with  all  the  force  that  we  can  the  laying 
down  of  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic.  I  am  not  going  to  allude,  in  the  course  of  the 
remarks  I  am  making,  to  anything  that  may  be  regarded  as  private,  so  I  will  not 
refer  to  any  companies  specially  as  to  what  the  proposals  between  this  country  and 
America  or  Canada  may  be.  But  what  I  would  like  to  know  is,  who  owns  the  cables 
across  the  Atlantic  ?  Are  they  owned  by  British  companies,  or  are  they  owned  by 
companies  outside  Britain  ?  If  they  are  owned  ];)y  British  companies,  then  it  ought 
to  be  possible,  if  they  are  not  willing  to  sell  at  the  value  of  their  cables  in  the  market 
to-day,  for  us  to  agree  to  say  we  would  be  prepared  to  purchase  them  at  a  price  upon 
the  lines  I  indicate ;  or,  if  they  are  not  agreeable  to  sell  to  us,  as  an  alternative  to 
put  down  oiu"  own  cable.  The  estimated  cost  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pearce,  of  600,000^., 
includes  the  land  line.  I  leave  that  out,  because  at  present  Ave  have  an  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  until  that  exjiires  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  tlie  estimated  cost  of  120,000/.  for  a  land  line.  My  opinion  is 
it  would  cost  more  for  the  over-land  line,  l)ut  that  is  neither  here  nor  there, 
supposing  it  cost  500,000/.  to  lay  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic  betA\'een  the 
ditt'erent  countries,  after  all,  the  financial  side  of  it  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  Our  proportion  of  contribution  towards  the  creating  of  the  finance, 
the  providing  of  a  sinking  fund  and  all  the  expenses  upon  that  basis,  tui-ned  into  the 
position  of  a  subsidy,  would  be  a  very  small  one  indeed  ;  but  we  Avould  immediately 
control  the  whole  of  the  rates  across  the  Atlantic,  and  it  would  prevent  the  possibility 
of  those  Atlantic  cables  coming  under  the  control  of  combines  either  inside  or 
outside  the  Motherland.  I  am  talking  of  cables  owned  in  the  Empu'e  betAveen  the 
old  land  and  the  oversea  countries.  When  Ave  come  to  cables  owned  outside  our 
own  country,  as  I  beheve  all  the  Atlantic  cables  are,  it  is  even  Avorse.  I  think 
under  those  circumstances  Ave  ought  l^y  affii-mation  at  this  Conference  to  suggest  the 
desirability  of  a  State-ovmed  link  between  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  America 
being  provided  for. 

I  find  here,  from  a  reference  to  a  compilation  by  Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton 
not  so  very  long  ago,  that  the  present  capital  at  par  value  of  the  cable  companies 
of  Great  Britain  amounts  to  27,982,000/.,  and  that  the  annual  receipts  of  the  cable 
companies,  including  subsidies,  amount  to  3,163,000/.  It  looks  to  me,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  great  and  important  business  proposition,  that,  if  we  Avere  prepared 
to  go  into  the  (question  of  nationalising  these  cables,  from  the  statement  of  the 
A'alue  of  the  cables  and  the  earnings  of  them,  including  subsidies,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  bad  position  from  the  standpoint  of  a  great  commercial  undertaking 
providing  important  financial  results  upon  the  right  side,  and  also  from  the  stand- 
point— A\'hicli  I  believe  to  be  of  tremendous  importance — of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Oversea  Dominions  owning  these  important  cables.  Here  I  want  to  quote  another 
extract  from  the  same  report  which,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  meets  my  view  in 
a  very  great  Avay,  and  I  propose  to  put  it  on  record,  because  I  believe  it  is — although 
we  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  this  Conference — what  we  ought  to  Avork  for.  The 
more  it  is  put  off,  the  more  it  Avill  cost  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  in  the 
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future  to  do  what  they  could  do  to-day  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  compared  with 
what  it  would  be,  say,  even  10  years  from  now.     Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  says : — 

"  (1)  It  is  advisable  at  all  costs  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  all  ca])le  monopolies, 
and  to  acquire  and  extend  the  existing  network  of  them  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

"  (2)  When  the  service  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  it  should  be  conducted  at 
rates  sufficient  to  pay  working  expenses,  with  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  capital 
required  for  purchase,  and  to  provide  new  plant  when  necessary."  The  next  part  I 
do  not  subscribe  to,  l)ecause  I  think  a  profit  should  be  made,  though  not  a  large 
profit,  upon  the  undertakiivg.  "  All  surplus  money  should  be  applied  to  the  provision 
of  additional  cables."     I  agree  Muth  that. 

"  (3)  If  possible,  there  should  be  a  uniform  rate  (of  one  penny  per  word  or  less) 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Empire.  If  this  is  objected  to  at  first,  a  beginning 
should  be  made  by  adopting  the  '  zone  '  system. 

"  (4)  The  capital  required  sliould  be  subscribed  by  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Governments,  and  they  should  own  and  administer  the  cable  network  jointly.  The 
Home  Government  shovdd  invite  the  Colonial  Cabinets  to  nominate  delegates  to  an 
Imperial  Cable  Conference,  to  be  held  in  London."  The  other  paragraph  I  will 
quote  is  :  "  It  is  contrary  to  public  policy  to  leave  a  monopoly  of  communication 
between  the  several  portions  of  the  Empire  in  the  hands  of  specidators."  To  a  very 
large  extent  that  puts  on  record  the  view  that  I  hold.  The  system  of  owning  cables 
privately  at  tlieir  early  inception  many  years  ago,  I  think  no  exception  could  be 
taken  to,  although  the  principle  of  State-owned  cables  existed  then  just  as  it  exists 
to-day,  as  l)eing  a  better  one  in  the  general  interests  of  the  community  likely  to  be 
affected. 

I  want  to  say  that  while  I  personally  regard  the  advance  in  connection  with  the 
telegraph  world  which  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Samuel  as  of  very  great  importance 
indeed,  I  should  also  like  to  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  look  upon  the  other  reforms 
(about  w  liich  I  have  read  with  special  interest  since  I  have  been  in  England)  which 
Mr.  Samuel  has  made  in  connection  with  the  Department  over  which  he  so  ably 
presides  as  very  fine  indeed,  and  calculated  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  good,  and 
I  take  the  liberty,  sitting  at  this  Conference,  of  congratulating  him  very  lieartily 
upon  them. 

The  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  in  connection  with  reforms  I  may  aUude  to 
here,  because  I  think  it  comes  in  its  proper  order.  The  establishment  of  a  new  tariff 
at  half  rates  for  messages  in  plain  language  I  look  upon  as  a  very  great  advance 
indeed,  taken  in  conjunction  A\ith  what  was  decided  at  the  Telegraph  Convention — 
to  which  Mr.  Samuel  referred — namely,  allowing  code  words  to  be  used  for  mercantile 
pvirposes ;  of  course,  private  individuals  would  not,  speaking  generally,  use  codes  at  aU. 
I  also,  in  connection  with  the  proposal  to  nationalise  an  Atlantic  cable  service,  attach 
full  importance  to  this  matter,  and  I  think  it  Avill  do  an  immense  amount  of  good  to 
say  definitely  we  will  do  so  if  tlie  rates  are  not  greatly  reduced.  The  proposal 
of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  for  the  duplication  of  the  cable  across  the  Pacific  I 
regard  as  of  extreme  importance,  and  it  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pearce  very 
.  clearly.  As  to  the  stoppage  of  that  proposiil  by  any  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  Imperial  authorities  at  this  end,  I  tliink  it  would  l)e  very  regrettable  to  us  if 
we  were  to  be  deterred — wliich  I  feel  sure  by  the  expression  of  opinion  which  has 
fallen  from  the  mouth  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  His  Majesty's  Government  will  not 
1x3  the  case  -from  completing  a  great  work  of  that  kind  upon  the  supposition  that 
some  invention  in  connection  with  ^^•ireless  telegraphy,  or  some  other  means  of 
communication,  was  going  to  come  into  operation.  If  we  applied  that  principle  to 
all  other  national  works  in  which  we  were  engaged  we  would  not  advance  at  all.  In 
New  Zealand  we  ought  to  stop  making  State  railways  upon  the  theory  that  aviation 
machines  are  coming  along  and  may  a\  ipe  out  the  w  hole  of  our  railway  passenger 
traffic  ;  but  we  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  suggestion  of  that  kind.  I  regard  all 
the  matters  Mr.  Samuel  has  referred  to  as  of  very  great  importance  indeed,  but  after 
aU  there  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  that  would  do  so  much  good  for  the  British 
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Empire  as  the  State-owning  of  all  these  cables.  It  would  bring  South  Africa,  by  a 
great  cheapening  of  rates,  probably  half  as  close  again  to  England  as  it  is  to-day ; 
it  would  bring  New  Zealand  half  as  close  to  England  as  it  is  to-day ;  and 
certainly  bring  Canada  very  much  closer  to  England  than  it  is  to-day — I  mean, 
of  ( ourse,  figuratively  speaking.  In  my  judgment — and  I  have  gone  into  the 
thing  myself,  but  I  do  iiot  want  to  weary  the  Conference  by  details— if  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  World  owned  these  cables  we  could  put  a  penny  a  woi-d  system 
in  operation  before  we  knew  where  we  were,  and  it  would  result  profitably  to  all 
portions  of  the  Empu'e  by  filling  these  cables  and  utilising  them  day  and  night, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  my  opinion  this  will  come  about ;  but  the 
whole  trouble  is  to  make  a  start,  and  I  would  look  \ipon  it  myself  with  intense 
satisfaction  if,  having  already,  with,  the  exception  of  South  Africa,  given  effect  to  a 
State-owned  cable  system  across  the  Pacific,  we  were,  by  way  of  a  commencement 
and  as  a  matter  of  business,  to  say  we  are  going  to  complete  that  State-owned  system 
by  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic.  If  an  Atlantic  calde  is  not  to  be  o^\'ned  by  the 
respective  Governments  owning  the  Pacific  cable  it  Avould  be  looked  upon,  outside  the 
respective  countries  and  Governments  owiiing  the  Pacific  cable,  as  a  very  left-handed 
position  which  exists,  unless  we  complete  the  Atlantic  end  of  it,  because  the  Atlantic 
end  is  controlling  the  Avhole  of  the  i-ates  across  the  Pacific  to  and  from  the  Motherland 
and  the  Sonthern  Seas.  When  we  have  spent  some  two  million  poxmds  sterKng  in 
round  figures  upon  the  Pacific  cable  and  have  a  proposition  put  before  us  that  for 
another  500,000Z.  Ave  could  lay  down  an  Atlantic  cable  and  complete  the  natvu-al 
connection  across  that  route  to  the  Old  Country,  looking  upon  it  as  a  business  matter 
in  the  general  interests  of  the  people  of  our  respectiv'e  countries  it  has  everything,  in 

.  my  opinion,  to  commend  it. 
V» 
The  question  of  wireless  telegraphy  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Samuel.     I  think,  and 
probably  the  majority  of  the  members  of  this  Conference  agree,  that  nothing  is  going 
to  stop  wireless  telegraph  stations  from  practically  going  round  the  British  world. 
We  shall  have  wireless  stations  through  jut  the  Pacific.     We  are  getting  them  now. 
We  shall  all  have  our  wireless  stations  to  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.     While 
it  is  only  right  that  we  should  conform  to  our  undertaking  made  with  the  Pacific  Cable 
Board  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  give  that  particular  line  they  control  the  commercial 
business  of  the  respective  countries,  I  do  not  believ^e  even  the  Pacific  Cable  Board 
will  be  so  retrogressive  as  to  suggest  that  we  should  not  establish  wireless  stations 
in  the  Pacific  Islands  for  commercial  purposes.     If  the  wireless  system  goes  along 
the  route  of  the  Pacific  Cable  itself  I  think  the  proper  thing  for  those  controlling  the 
wireless  stations  to  do  is  to  see  that  those  wireless  messages  ai*e  received  and  tran  5mitted 
at  the  charges  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  is  entitled  to  across  their  main  line ;  but  to 
keep  all  these  islands  in  the  Pacific  where  a  good  deal  of  trading  is  going  on  outside 
the  area  of  the  commercial  aa  orld  on  the  ground  that  you  were  going  to  injin-e  the 
Pacific  Cable  line  would  be  expecting  us  to  go  too  far.    I  think  between  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  where  we  are  establishing  wireless  stations,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to 
see  all  the  commercial  business  and  the  Government  l)usiness  comes  across  the  Pacific 
cable  and  that  it  gets  the  hA\  benefit  of  it.     But  I  think  it  would  he  a  very  imhappy 
position  of  affairs  if  we  were  to  go  from  here  on  the  supposition  that  the  wireless 
stations  established  in  the  Pacific  a\' ere  not  to  be  used  for  general  commercial  purposes 
on  the  assumption  that  it  would  interfere  detrimentally  Avith  the  Pacific  Cable  Board. 
There  are  places  where  we  should  loyally  stand  by  them  and  see  they  get  the  Avhole 
of  the  business  even  if  wireless  stations  are  established.     But  irrespective  of  Avireless 
stations  being  established — and  they  ought  to  be  and  no  doubt  will  be  owned  by  the 
respective  Governments — I,  personally,  strongly  advocate  the  Besolution  moved  by 
Mr.  Pearce.     I  think  Ave  ought  to  have  an  Atlantic  cable.     It  would  take  some  time 
to  do  it,  and  I  believe  myself  that  the  putting  down  of  an  Atlantic  cable  aaouW  not 
dei'ogate  in  the  slightest  from  the  splendid  advance  Mr.  Samuel  has  made  in  the  other 
directions,  so  for  my  part  I  heartily  support  the  Besolution. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  I  should  like  to   say  a  word  or  two  supplemental   to   what 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  said,  for  the  purpose  of  impresshig  the  observations  made  by 
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Mr.  Fisher.  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  cable  service  presents  an  essentially 
different  point  of  view  to  people  living  at  our  end  of  the  world  and  to  people  living 
here.  Our  information  of  what  is  happening  in  the  seat  and  centi-e  of  the  Empire, 
and  what  is  being  done  affecting  and  controlling  us  comes  through  the  cable.  You 
see  nothing  of  us  by  cable  ;  no  man  recjuires  to  spend  very  much  time  in  reading 
the  cable  news  from  Australia  or  New  Zeiiland  in  your  daily  papers  here.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  morning  we  rely  upon  our  paper  to  tell  us  what  has  taken  place  in 
the  heart  and  centi'e  of  the  Empire,  so  the  cable  appeals  to  us  as  a  national  institu- 
tion much  more  than  it  appeals  to  people  in  this  country,  and  we  deem  it  vital  and 
important,  not  only  to  our  commercial  interests  but  to  our  national  interests.  I 
would  stress  the  observation  made  by  j\Ir.  Fisher,  that  we  think  this  is  t«o  large  a 
matter  to  be  treated  purely  on  a  commercial  basis — that  it  has  a  national  aspect 
which  transcends  any  question  of  commercial  profit.  It  is  one  of  those  great  public 
utilities  out  of  which  it  is  not  advisable  that  private  profit  should  be  made.  Whether 
it  can  be  achieved  now  or  achieved  later,  I  feel  sui-e  that  the  feeling  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  I  believe  in  South  Africa,  is  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
nationalising  means  of  commimication  such  as  a  cable  service.  The  point  may  want 
stressing  because  I  take  it  that  the  policy  point  of  view  is  different  here  to  what  it  is 
with  us.  In  this  country  the  matter  is  viewed  largely,  I  understand,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  commercial  profit.  We,  increasingly,  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  look 
upon  it  more  from  a  national  point  of  view,  and  recognise  that  the  cheapening  of 
cable  rates  is  essential  to  promote  immediately  and  permanently  Imperial  unity.  I 
simply  repeat  that  we  are  much  more  dependent  from  any  point  of  vie\v  of  national 
importance  upon  our  cables  than  you  are,  and  consequently  I  agree  with  Mr.  Pearce 
that  we  are  anxious  to  have  these  means  of  communication  nationalised  so  that  they 
may  be  secured  more  fully  to  these  oversea  nations.  I  may  add  that  I  think  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Pearce  for  a  definite  and  clear  proposition  which  is  well  elucidated 
by  figures,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  consideration. 


Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF :  The  first  part  of  this  Resolution  has  for  its 
object  the  cheapening,  so  as  to  render  more  effective,  of  cable  communication.  It 
appears  to  me  that  again  Mr.  Samuel  has  anticipated  our  desire  in  this  connection, 
for  he  has  foreshadowed  a  board  of  control  as  to  rates,  and  that,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
great  step  in  the  right  direction.  Some  of  these  licences  for  the  landing  of  cables  I 
understand  fall  in  this  year  and  next  year,  and  at  any  rate  within  the  next  ten  years 
all  the  licences  will  have  fallen  in,  so  that  new  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the 
control  of  the  rates,  so  that  that  part  of  the  motion  will  be  met  without  the  State 
owning  the  cables.  We  in  South  xAfrica  also  grant  licences  for  the  landing  of  cables, 
and  we  make  certain  conditions  in  the  event  of  a  war  as  to  what  is  to  happen.  If 
all  the  licences  did  not  contain  satisfactory  clauses  as  to  the  position  of  the  cables, 
or  as  to  taking  control  during  the  time  of  war,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
ari-ange  for  that,  as  the  licences  fall  in  from  time  to  time,  and  new  licences  have  to 
be  granted.  Nationalisation  of  the  cables  may  Ix)  necessary  and  may  be  desii-able, 
but  the  question  is  whether  this  is  the  right  time  in  view  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  so  much  about  wii-eless  telegraphy  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward, 
but  it  has  certainly  made  great  progress  of  late.  We  have  established  quite  recently 
two  installations,  one  is  nearly  completed  njw,  and  Ave  have  spoken  1,500  miles 
quite  recently,  and  we  hope  that  before  long,  when  our  installations  are  completed, 
and  the  sliips  trading  between  the  Moth(n'laud  and  South  Africa  have  their  installa- 
tions— one  line  at  any  rate  has  already  installed  it  upon  its  ships— to  be  in  a  position 
to  commmiicate  with  the  Mother  Comitry  by  wireless  telegraphy  whenever  we  think 
proper  by  passing  it  on  from  one  ship  to  another.  The  chances  are  that  there  will 
be  a  biggish  development  in  that  direction,  so  I  do  not  think  that  tliis  is  the  right 
time  to  spend  millions  of  money  in  buying  up  cables  or  laying  submarine  cables. 
I  think  the  objection  as  to  the  rates  will  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  I  think  as  to  control  in  time  of  war  the  licences  can  contain  clauses 
to  that  effect,  and  at  any  rate  I  should   think   it  would  be   wise  to  hesitate  a   little 
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and  see  what  wirelass  telegraphy  is  going  to  do  for  iis,  before  the  Governments 
embark  upon  the  owning  of  the  cables  as  a  State  undertaking. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  This  is  only  a  proposal  as  to  establisliing  an  Atkmtic 
cable. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAEF  :  But  I  suppose  the  wireless  system  would 
control  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  our  route  ? 

Su"  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAEF :  Therefore,  what  would  apply  to  South 
Africa  would  apply  to  the  Atlantic  also,  in  so  far  as  wireless  telegraphy  is 
concerned,  so  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  counsel  you  to  hesitate  before 
it  is  gone  into. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  You  must  remember  that  South  Africa  is  not  asked  to 
contribute  anything  towards  this  proposal. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF :  No  ;  I  say  it  may  be  desirable  to  have 
nationalisation  of  cables;  but  the  question  is  whether  this  is  just  the  i-ight  time 
to  go  in  for  it  in  view  of  the  development  of  wireless  telegrapjiy.  I  see  we  have 
a  motion  coming  on  later  in  connection  Avith  wireless  telegraphy.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  upon  this  motion. 

Sir  E.  MORRIS  :  I  should  like  to  say  tbat  to  a  certain  extent  I  agree  Avitb 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  hope  held  out  by  the  Postmaster-General  as  regards  the 
Board  of  Control  as  to  rates  promises  very  largely  to  lessen  the  objections  to  the 
present  private-owned  cables,  and  removes  some  of  the  strong  reasons  in  favour 
of  nationalisation.  But  I  should  favour  the  four  resolutions  which  I  take  it 
we  are  now  discussing  if  they  can  be  accomplished,  and  if  they  can  be  brought 
about.  I  agree  with  the  principle  that  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  l)e  looked 
at  entirely  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint,  but  there  is  the  question  of  the 
development  of  the  Empire  which  must  How  from  extension  of  cables  and  wireless 
and  land-lines,  and  also  it  might  be  very  important  in  the  event  of  war  that  we 
should  have  control  of  these  cables.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  asked  the  question  as  to 
who  at  present  owns  the  Atlantic  cables.  I  know  that  nine  Atlantic  cal)les  pass 
over  Newfoundland  to-day.  They  are  OAvned  by  the  Western  Union,  by  the 
Anglo-American,  and  by  the  Direct  Cable  Companies.  Five  of  those  are  British 
cables,  and  I  understand  they  are  going  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  and  become 
the  property  of  companies  in  the  United  States  -  -  the  whole  of  them.  From 
the  standpoint  of  prestige,  just  as  we  gain  considerable  prestige  by  l)eing  the 
largest  shipowners  in  the  world,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  it  is  important  and 
valuable  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  control  the  cables,  or  at  least  that  we  have  not  gone 
out  of  the  cable  business.  The  Anglo-American  Company,  owning  these  five  cables, 
were  the  pioneer  Atlantic  cable  company,  and  they  do  their  work  under  charter 
from  the  Imperial  Government,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  clause  in 
their  charter  giving  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  the  British  Government.  Whether 
that  exists  now  or  not  I  do  not  know — I  am  only  speaking  from  memory — but 
I  think  there  was  a  time  limit,  and  they  had  to  lie  purchased  out  within  a 
certain  period.  It  might  yet  be  important  before  the  negotiations  are  closed — 
perhaps  it  is  being  attended  to  at  present — that  that  matter  should  be  taken  up. 
Of  course  there  are  cases,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  many  cases,  where  it 
would   not   be  well   for  the   Government  to  own   the   cables.      First,   it  destroys 
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efficiency  very  often,  because  the  fact  of  the  various  companies  competing  causes 
them  to  give  low  rates  and  produces  efficiency  ;  and,  secondly,  in  cases  where  it  would 
be  a  \ery  large  loss  to  the  State  it  miglit  not  \m  well  to  consider  it.  But  in  this  case, 
as  regards  the  Atlantic  cables,  I  think  it  is  very  fair  and  safe  to  assume  that  the 
Western  Union  Calile  Company  would  not  be  purchasing  the  Anglo-American  and 
buying  their  five  cables  unless  there  ^^as  money  in  it  at  present,  or  unless  they  sjiw 
some  way  of  making  money  Ijy  removing  the  present  competition.  Now,  if  there  is 
money  in  it  for  the  Western  Union  there  ought  to  be  money  in  it  for  the  Government 
to  acquire  and  own  those  cables.  Of  course  it  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  inquired 
into  very  carefully.  As  to  the  first  resalution  proposed  by  Sir  Jaseph  Ward,  as 
regards  everything  possible  being  done  as  to  the  rates,  we  know  now  that  to  a  very 
large  extent  that  is  being  done,  and  as  regards  the  other  four  resolutions  we  may 
learn  that  something  has  l)een  done  in  this  respect,  and  possibly  our  views  may  Imj 
accomplished.  Persoi\ally,  if  it  can  l)e  done,  I  should  rather  favour  the  nationalisation 
of  these  various  utilities  within  reasonable  amounts. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  These  resolutions  invite  the  Governments  which  are  participating 
in  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  to  incur  an  expenditure,  apart  from  the  Canadian  land 
line,  of  about  530,000/.  for  the  cable  alone,  470,000/.  for  the  line  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Newfoundland,  and  about  02,000/.  to  connect  with  Canada.     I  should 
like    to    mention  to    the  Conference  .some  considerations    in    this  connection  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  relevant.     In  the  first  place,  the  load  which  may  be  given  by  the 
Pacific  Cable  traffic  to  an  Atlantic  cable  would  be,  it  is  estimated,  about  1,000,000 
words  a  year  at  the  present  time.     The  average  traffic  carried  by  the  Atlantic  caldes 
per  cable  is  about  2|  million  words  at  the  present  time.     The  capacity  of  a  cable  is 
from  5  million  to  5i  million   words,  so  that  the   present  traffic  that  could  be  given 
to  this  cable,  if  it  had  all  the  Pacific  Cable  Board's  work,  would  be  less  than  one  half 
the  amount  that  is  carried  now  by  the  Atlantic  cables  on  the  average,  and  rather  less 
thar>  one  fifth  of  what  a  cable  is  capable  of  carrying  in  the  course  of  a  year.     The 
question  therefore  arises  whether  the  deficiency  can  be  made  up  by  other  business  or 
by  an  increase  of  business,  so  that  the  heavy  loss  Mhicli  would  accrue  in  working  a 
cable  with  less  than  half  the  business  the  other  cal)les  work  with  can  be  made  gootl. 
Of  course,  if  the  business  is  increased  by  a  large  reduction  of  rates,  then,  while  you 
will  be  filling  up  your  cable  during  the  day,  on  the  other  hand  you  will  not  be 
increasing  your  revenue,  and  consequently  from  a  revenue  point  of  view  the  advantage 
will  be  small.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  possible  to  fill  up  with  general  com- 
mercial and  other  business  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  this  country,  in 
other  words,  to  compete  with  the  other  cable    companies,    then,  perhaps,  the    loss 
might  possibly  be  wholly  or  partially  made  good.     But  I  want  to  point  out  that  so 
far  as  regards  the   traffic  from  Canada  and  the  United  States   to  this  country  there 
would  be  very  little  possibility  of  attracting  any  business  to  a  State-owned  Atlantic 
cable,  because,   as   the  Conference  is  aware,  all  the  land  telegraph   lines  in  those 
countries  are  in  the  hands  of  private  companies  which  are  closely  connected  with 
cable  companies,  and,  of  course,  they  would  not  transmit  ordinary  business  to  a  com- 
peting State-owned  cable  as  against  the  interests  of  the  cables  which  they  themselves 
own,  or  with  which  they  are  closely  allied.     So  far  as  business  from  the  United 
•Kingdom  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  concerned,  Mr.  Pearee  suggested  that 
possibly  the  British  Post  Office  might  give  preference  to  cablegrams  handed  in  at  our 
Post  Offices  for  transmission  over  our  Government  land  lines  if  they  were  to  be  sent 
by   the  new  proposed   State-owned   cable.     I   would   point  out,   however,  that  oiu* 
statutes  debar   us   from  giving  a  preference  of  that  kind,  and  though,  of  course, 
legislation  might  be  possil)le,  I  should  not  lie  able  to  guarantee  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  willing  to  enact  legislation  of  that  character.     Eurther,  there  is 
this  considei-ation,  a  very  important  one,  which  has  to  he  lx>rne  in  mind,  that  from 
the  date  when  the  private  telegraph  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  purcha.sed  by 
the  State,  that  is  to  say,  1870,  there  has  been  an  agreement  between  the  Post  Office 
and  the  Anglo-American   Company   that  all  telegrams  handed  in  for  transmission 
across  the  Atlantic  at  any  British  Post  Office,  unless  the  sender  specifies  some  other 
route,  must  be  sent  by  the  Anglo-American  cables. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Does  that  agreement  apply  to  messages  sent  beyond  the 
United  States  to  America  ? 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  I  understand  it  is  only  to  North  America,  but  that  considera- 
tion applies  to  the  point  I  am  now  discussing,  namely,  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  obtain  sufficient  business,  l)etween  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  one  hand 
and  Canada  and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  to  fill  up  a  cable  and  keep  it  busy 
in  order  to  avoid  loss.  That  agreement  would  be  an  important  factor  in  preventing 
our  doing  that. 

Sir  E.  MORRIS  :  On  that  point,  and  also  as  regards  the  other  point  with 
respect  to  the  land-lines  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  controlling  the  route  of  the 
message  by  the  cable,  there  would  not  be  any  object  in  a  State-owned  cable  unless 
the  rates  were  to  be  lowered. 

Mr.  SAMUEL:  No. 

Sii*  E.  MORRIS:  Now,  if  the  rates  were  lowered,  would  not  everyone  have 
their  cables  sent  that  way  ? 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  Not  if  the  competing  companies  lowered  their  rates  too. 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  That  is  part  of  what  we  want. 

Sir  E.  MORRIS  :  But  you  would  keep  on  lowering.  Everyone  would  keep  on 
having  their  messages  sent  over  the  lower-rated  line,  and  that  would  get  over  the 
Anglo-American  agreement  as  well,  because  everyone  would  direct  the  Anglo- 
American  to  send  them  by  another  line. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  That  raises  very  important  financial  considerations,  and  the 
question  is  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Government  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  present  Atlantic  companies  in  order  to  get  sufficient  traffic  to  fill 
up  the  new  State-owned  cable,  and  if  they  did  so,  whether  they  would  succeed  in 
obtaining  sufficient  traffic.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  maj^  ha  that  they 
would  not  get  traffic  themselves,  but  that  other  companies  would  lower  their  charges. 
That  is  a  different  consideration,  a  .very  important  one,  but  a  somewhat  ditferent  one. 
But  the  point  I  am  on  is  whether  \\g  can  add  to  the  1,000,000  words,  which  is  all  we 
would  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  another  1,000,000  or  2,000,000 
words  to  make  up  a  sufficient  load,  and  1  very  much  question  whether  that  would 
be  possible,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

Mr.  PEARCE :  You  contend  that  the  cable  is  not  payable  unless  it  is  fully 
loaded. 

Mr,  SAMUEL  i  The  present  Atlantic  fe&bleSj  bi  course,  do  pay,  and  pay  quite 
well,  although  they  only  carry  half  -the  load  of  their  capacity.  But  the  present  load 
that  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  would  give  would  be  only  one  fifth. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Do  you  say  it  would  not  pay  without  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  1  will  come  to  the  estimate  of  the  probable  financial  position  of 
such  a  cable.  The  estimates  which  were  given  by  Mr.  Pearce  ignore  wholly  the 
payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund,  so  I  understand. 
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Mr.  PEAROE  :  No,  I  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  SAMUEL:  But  you  said  you  were  justified  in  omitting  any  charge  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  ground  that  from  the  I'acitie  side  tliere  was  a 
sufficient  revenue,  with  the  present  reserve  fund  at  any  rate,  to  make  good  that. 

Mr.  PEAROE  :  No ;  I  was  referring  then  to  the  fund  which  has  heen  estahhshed 
by  tlie  Pacific  Cable  Board  for  maintenance,  and  T  pointed  out  that  the  fund  they 
have  there  is  of  such  a  vohune  that  it  would  be  sufficient,  spread  over  the  whole  line, 
to  maintain  it,  and  therefore  we  did  not  need,  on  this  new  proposition,  to  make  any 
fiu'ther  provision  for  that. 

Mr.  SAMUEL ;  That  is  precisely  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  PEARCE :  I  thought  you  said  I  had  not  dealt  with  it. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  So  far  as  sinking  fund  is  concerned  it  is  suggested  that  we  need 
not  take  that  into  account  in  regard  to  this  proposition,  because  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  business  is  already  on  such  a  financial  basis  that  it  coxild  take  in  its  stride,  so 
to  speak,  the  provision  of  a  sinking  fimd  on  the  Atlantic  side.  I  doubt  really 
^\•hcther  that  is  a  satisfactory  view  to  take  if  we  are  looking  at  it  simply  from  a 
commercial  or  Inisiness  aspect.  If  the  provision  for  sinking  fund  and  depreciation 
on  the  Pacific  side  is  excessive,  then  possibly  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  ought  to  revise 
its  present  finance. 

'  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  (to  Mr.  PEARCE) :  If  there  is  a  fxmd  of  that 
character  is  not  it  maintained  now  by  the  contributions  of  the  Governments  ?  Do 
not  we  pay  a  deficit  every  year  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  It  is  maintained  by  the  contributing  Governments. 

Mr.  SAMU  EL :  There  is  a  deficit  of  about  60,000/.  a  year. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  There  is  37,000?.  a  year  put  into  that  fund. 


Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Then  it  is  easy  to  see  how  there  is  that  fund. 
It  is  created  at  the  expense  of  the  Governments.  It  is  not  paid  out  of  Ihe  profits 
of  the  business. 


Mr.  PEARCE  :  The   Governments    have   to   make  up   the  loss   on   the   cable, 
and  that  goes  down  for  the  loss  on  the  cable. 


Mr.  SAMUEL :  I  understand  that  loss  includes  an  amoimt  which,  it  is  suggested, 
is  really  excessive  debited  to  the  Pacific  Cable  for  depreciation.  If  that  is  really 
excessive  that  is  a  factor  Avhich  must  be  revicAved  in  itself  and  must  be  considered 
separately.  The  Pacific  Cable  Board,  which  contains  many  very  able  representatives 
of  the  various  Governments,  consider  that  the  amount  which  they  put  by  is  the 
amount  which  is  needed  in  respect  of  the  Pacific  Cable,  and  T  suggest  if  it  is  now 
pro{)osed  to  lay  down  an  Atlantic  cable,  that  must  be  considered  on  iti?  own  fttiancial 
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Mr.  SAMUEL— oo«;. 

merits,  and  you  must  provide  in  your  estimates  for  a  sinking  fund  against  the  capital 
expenditure  that  is  mvolved,  apart  altogether  from  the  present  finances  of  the  Pacific 
Cable  Board. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Tliat  is  so.     There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  But  it  need  not  necessarily  l)e  on  the  same  Imsis,  as  it  has 
proved  to  be  excessive  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Cal)le  Board. 

Sir  JOSE  PH  WARD :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Pearce  that  the  amount  provided  for 
the  Pacific  Board  is  very  heavy,  if  not  excessive,  but  the  financial  part  of  the  Atlantic 
section  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  and  worked  from  a  standpoint  of  a  separate 
financial  undertaking. 

Mr.  PEARCE :  My  only  contention  on  this  point  was  that  that  sum  of 
37,000/.,  on  the  experience  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  would  be  a  sufficient  sum, 
divided  if  you  like  into  two  parts,  for  the  two  cables. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  The  experience  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  has  been  very  sliort, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  interruption  they  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate. 
There  has  been  only  one  interruption,  and  that  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  coast  of 
■  New  Zealand,  and  it  was  easily  repaired ;  but  a\  e  have  to  consider  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  this  reserve  fund  put  by  is  mainly  in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  expensive 
repairs  that  may  at  any  time  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  the  cable. 
However,  I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  we  must  keep  the  financial  aspect  of 
these  things  separate  from  the  existing  accounts  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board.  There 
has  recently  been  sitting  a  sub-committee  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  entering  into 
the  finance  of  the  scheme,  and  I  would  remind  Mr.  Pearce  of  the  estimate  made  by 
that  sub-committee,  which  I  may  say  the  experts  of  the  Post  OflB.ce  consider  some- 
what sanguine ;  they  would  have  made  the  figures  somewhat  less  favourable  even 
than  those  suggested  by  the  committee  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board.  This  relates 
to  the  Atlantic  cable  alone,  apart  from  any  question  of  land  lines  in  Canada.  The 
estimated  receipts  are  about  25,000/.  a  year. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  How  many  words  is  that  Imsed  on  passing  over  the  cable  ? 
Personally,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  estimate  of  1,000,000  words  at  all.  On  the 
information  I  have,  I  think  it  is  altogether  too  low. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  I  cannot  give  it  at  the  moment.  This  is  the  estimate  on  the 
existing  conditions.  That,  of  coiirsc,  may  be  increased,  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
reduce  rates,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  increased  numl)er  of  words  more  than 
counterbalances  the  loss  on  reduced  rates.  They  estimate  25,000/.  of  receipts; 
operating  staff  and  repairs  21,600/. ;  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  l)asis  of 
4  per  cent,  per  annvim,  and  renewal  fund,  on  the  basis  of  1^  per  cent,  on  a  capital 
outlay  of  530,000/.,  would  require  a  further  sum  of  29,000/.;  and  there  would  be  a 
total  expenditure  of  50,000/.  against  an  estimated  receipt  of  25,000/.  In  other  words, 
the  receipts  would  amount  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure.  If  those 
estimates  are  at  all  reliable — and,  as  I  say,  the  Post  Office  Avould  put  the  figures  of 
cost  somewhat  higher  than  the  committee  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  have  done — 
the  question  is :  What  reasons  can  be  adduced  for  asking  the  contributing  Govern- 
ments to  add  to  the  present  loss  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  of  ()0,000/.  a  further 
sum  of  ix)ssibly  25,000/.  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Do  you  quote  those  figures  as  having  been  adopted  by  the  Pacific 
Cable  Company  ? 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  No,  by  the  committee. 
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Mr,  PEARCE  :  Figures  that  have  Ixiexi  adopted  by  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  PEAROE  :  I  am  informed  not,  and  that  this  is  a  draft  report  uot  yet 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  I  understood  the  committee  had  submitted  this  report  to  the 
Board,  but  the  Board  have  not  yet  considered  it.     Perhaps  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  PEAROE :  I  am  so  informed  by  the  Australian  representative. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  As  I  say,  my  own  Department  has  examined  the  estimate 
and  thinks  the  expenses  would  be  heavier. 

The  question  is,  what  reasons  can  be  adduced  for  incurring  tlie  loss,  if  a  loss  is 
pro1)able  ?  It  cannot  be  urged  that  on  the  ground  of  elTiciency  the  pi'esent  service 
is  unsatisfactory,  because  I  think  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Avork  is  done  l)y 
the  companies  with  very  great  speed  and  accuracy. 

Then  the  question  remains  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  incm*  this  expendi- 
ture, and  possible,  or,  as  I  think,  prolmble,  loss  in  order  to  cheapen  cable  rates.  If 
no  steps  were  being  taken  with  that  ol)ject  in  view,  then  possibly  a  strong  case  might 
lie  made  out,  or  a  stronger  case  at  all  events  than  is  now  made  out,  for  laying  a  State- 
owned  cable  across  the  Atlantic  :  but  ill  view  of  the  halving  of  the  rates  on  deferred 
telegrams,  which  is  now  agreed  to  by  the  companies,  and  in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  we 
are  now  establishing  State  control  over  all  rates  as  fast  as  the  land  licences  expire,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Governments  would  not  Ije  justified  in  putting  then*  hands  in 
their  pockets  in  order  to  make  this  large  capital  expenditiu*e,  which  is,  in  our  view, 
very  likely  to  be  luu-emunerative.  There  is  one  means  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Pearce 
by  which  the  cable  rates  between  this  country  and  Australia  might  he  reduced.  Tlie 
rate  now  by  tlie  Pacific  route  is  3«.  a  word,  and  it  is  made  up  in  this  way :  The  rate 
from  any  part  of  England  to  Montreal  is  likl.,  and  that  includes  the  expense  from 
the  town  in  England,  wherever  it  may  be,  to  the  cable  across  the  Atlantic,  and  from 
the  landing  place  on  the  other  side  to  Montreal.  Prom  Montreal  to  the  Pacific  the 
charge  is  2rf. ;  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada  to  Australia  the  charge  is  Is.  Id. ; 
but  in  Australia  itself  the  charge  is  bcl. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Transmitted  to  any  part  of  Australia. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  The  charge  is  5rf.  as  compared  with  the  charge  of  less  than  \d. 
a  word  for  inland  telegrams  from  any  portion  of  Australia  to  any  other  portion. 
Mr.  Pearce  tells  me  the  rates  vary,  but  in  no  case  are  they  more  than  \d.  a  word. 
If  Australia  would  reduce  her  charges  for  handling  the  Pacific  Board's  traffic  to  her 
ordinary  inland  rate  she  would  at  once  reduce  the  cost  of  cablegrams  between  this 
country  and  Australia  by  Ul.  a  word,  which  is  very  nearly  ecjual  to  the  reduction 
Avliich  is  contemplated  by  halving  the  Atlantic  rates.  In  New  Zealand  the  inland 
charge  is  only  a  penny  a  word.  Of  course.  New  Zealand  is  a  somewhat  smaller 
country,  but  still  there  does  seem  to  be  a  large  discrepancy  between  the  New  Zealand 
charge  of  a  penny  and  the  Australian  charge  of  bd.  which  very  largely  contributes 
to  swell  the  present  rate  of  3.s.  a  word.  Possibly  Mr.  Pearce  will  give  that  question 
his  attention  with  his  colleagues  on  his  return. 

I  cannot  pledge  His  Majesty's  Government  to  support  the  laying  of  a  State- 
owned  cable  across  the  Atlantic  either  now  or  at  a  futvu*e  time,  still  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Conference  would  be  prepared  to  accept  an  alternative  resolution  in  the 
follow  ing  form :  "  That,  in  the  event  of  considerable  reductions  in  the  Atlantic 
cable  rates  not  being  effected  in  the  near  future,  it  is  desirable  that  the  laying  of 
a  State-owned  cable  Ijetween  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  be  considered  by  a 
subsidiary  Conference." 

Sir  WILPRID  LAURIER  :  That  is^quite  acceptable, 

e   'j:uo,  ^ 
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Mr.  PEARCE :  There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Samuel  l)efore  he 
concludes,  and  that  is  this  :  Wliat  would  l)e  the  life  of  the  landing  licence  proposed 
to  be  given  to  the  cable  companies  under  the  new  aiTangement  ?  • 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  The  Imperial  Conference  of  1907  recommended,  on  the 
proposition  of  Cape  Colony,  that  a  maximum  of  20  yeai'^  should  be  observed.  In 
practice  we  never  give  more  than  20  years,  and  we  give  as  much  as  20  years  only 
in  cases  of  new  cables  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  Company  should  have  some 
security  for  being  able  to  recoup  their  capital  expenditure.  As  a  rule  the  renewals 
are  for  alx)ut  10  years. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAUD  :  Does  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  agree  with  that  resolution  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Yes. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  The  point  is  really  not  one  of  importance,  because  at  any  time 
the  Government  can  take  action,  under  my  proposal,  for  a  reduction  of  rates  where  a 
reduction  is  desirable  and  reasonable,  and  not  only  at  the  moment  when  the  landing 
licences  are  renewed. 

CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  HARCOURT) :  May  I  take  it  that  the  Conference  will 
accept  this  resolution  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE :  You  ask  that  I  should  withdraw  my  resolution  and  you  propose 
one  in  substitution. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Or  you  could  move  it. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  I  prefer  that  you  should  move  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  want  to  say  a  word,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  as  to  the 
estimate  of  the  British  Post  Office  of  the  expenditure  required  for  that  Pacific  Cable. 
As  the  result  of  close  investigation  into  it,  I  not  only  agree  witli  it  btit  I  put  it  at 
3,000/.  higher,  so  that  upon  the  point  of  expenditure  upon  the  Atlantic  cable  your 
estimate,  from  your  Department,  Mr.  Samuel,  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  independent 
investigation  that  I  have  had  made  into  it,  and  Avhich  has  been  made  by  my 
Department  in  New  Zealand  as  well. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  It  was  the  estimate  in  the  draft  report,  as  I  understand  it,  of 
the  committee. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  No  ;  the  estimate  you  gave  from  your  office  as  against 
the  draft  report.  What  I  do  want  to  say  is  that  I  cannot  understand  liow  the 
estimate  for  that  cable  has  been  arrived  at  from  this  end.  In  my  opinion,  excellent 
in  some  ways  as  the  estimate  is,  it  is  an  under-estimate.  I  cabled  out  to  New 
Zealand  to  the  head  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Department  there  to  examine  into 
the  matter  carefully,  and  I  have  got  back  from  them,  as  a  result  of  close  investigation — 
and  it  has  been  most  carefully  done — that  their  estiiiiate  is  that  the  words  over  that 
Atlantic  cable  would  be  1,000,000  beyond  what  the  British  Post  Office  estimates, 
within  12  months  after  it  was  in  operation.  Now,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  that 
is  the  case.  If  the  estimated  receipts  from  that  wire  are  taken  upon  the  liasis  of 
1,000,000,  as  against  2,000,000,  the  revenue  is  alx>ut  half  what  it  ought  to  be.  In 
an'iving  at  estimates  you  have  to  be  on  the  conservative  and  careful  side.  I 
recognise  that  fully,  and  I  believe  the  departniental  officers  in  my  Department  in 
New  Zealand  have  been  on  the  careful  side.  So  Ave  have  the  two  departments,  one  at 
this  end  and  one  at  the  other,  differing  materially.  This  one  is  basing  its  revenue  on 
1,000,000  words,  and  at  the  other  end  they  are  estimating  that  within  12  months  it 
will  he  2,000,000  words.  Whilst  the  British  Post  Office  put  down  the  receipts  at 
25,000/.,  we  put  them  down  at  53,000/.,  which  is  aliout  double  the  amount  the  British 
Post  Office  estimates.  I  do  not  Avant  to  take  up  time,  but  I  carry  my  memory  back 
to  attending  Postal  Conferences  in  the  years  1892  and  1893,  and  I  am  Iwund  to  say 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  rightly  so,  as  they  are 
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required  to  be  conservative  in  their  estimates,  I  have  not  found  an  estimate  which 
they  did  not  under-estimate  most  carefully  in  order  to  ])e  safe,  and  in  that  respect  I 
compliment  the  British  Post  Office  on  this  subject. 

CHAIRMAN  :  We  understand  you  withdraw  your  motion,  Sir  Joseph  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  resolution  wliich 
Mr.  Samuel  submits  meets  the  position,  and  as  we  have  virtually  spoken  upon  my 
motion  as  well  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  it  riu-ther. 

CHAIRMAN :  May  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Samuel's  motion  is  accepted  by  the 
Conference  ? 

[AOREEB.] 

After  a  short  adjournment. 

7.  State-oavned  Telegraph  Lines  across  Canada. 

"  That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling'  of  the  traffic,  and  to  secure  entire  control 
over  the  route  in  which  it  is  engaged,  the  powers  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  be 
extended  to  enable  the  Board  to  erect  a  land  line  across  Canada." 

CHAIRMAN :  I  understand  in  view  of  the  decision  arrived  at  a  short  time  ago, 
you  do  not  propose  to  move  No.  7. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  No,  I  think  the  former  decision  governs  this,  and  under 
the  circumstances  I  accept  the  former  decision. 

Development  of  Telegraphic  Commttnication  within  the  Empire. 

"  That  the  great  importance  of  wireless  telegn'aphy  for  social,  commercial,  and 
defensive  purposes,  renders  it  desirable  that  the  scheme  of  wireless  telegraphy 
approved  at  the  Conference  held  at  Melbourne  in  December  1909  be  extended  as 
far  as  practicable  throughout  the  Empire,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  establishing 
a  chain  of  British  State-owned  wireless  stations,  which,  in  emergency,  will  enable 
the  Empire  to  be  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  submarine  cables." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  In  moving  this  resolution  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
wireless  system  which  has  been  in  operation  in  (tift'erent  parts  of  the  world  up  to 
now  has  advanced  so  considerably  during  the  last  live  years  that  it  olfers  a  great 
inducement  to  ha\e  Avhat  I  would  call  a  world-wide  Einpire  system  estahlished. 
In  New  Zealand,  as  a  precedent  of  what  I  am  urging  should  be  extended  abroad, 
Ave  have  accepted  a  contract  for  two  high-power  stations,  and  there  is  a  guarantee 
given  supported  by  a  financial  bond  of  tAvo  powerful  financial  men  under  Avhich  it  is 
guaranteed  that  our  system  in  daylight  Avill  carry  messages  1,250  miles.  That  means 
they  Avill  reach  in  the  daytime  to  both  Sydney  and  Melbourne  from  our  tAvo  high- 
•  power  stations.  One  of  those  two  stations  is  in  the  north  of  Ncav  Zealand,  and 
Avill .  cover  Fiji,  Avhich  is  under  the  British  administration,  coming  into  line  for 
the  creation  of  a  Avireless  system  there.  Then  we  have  a  numlier  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific  attached  to  New  Zealand  where  wireless  is  to  l)e  established.  In  addition 
to  the  two  high-poAver  stations  we  are  putting  up  four  low-power  stations  to  enable 
communication  to  be  had  with  the  distant  islands  belonging  to  Ncav  Zealand,  the 
Auckland  Islands  for  instance,  and  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  all  the  ships  in  our 
waters  Avill  lie  provided  Avith  wireless  equipment,  and  will  lie  in  complete  touch  Avith 
one  another  and  our  country.  We  are  also  establishing  loAV-poAver  Avireless  systems 
on  botii  our  Government  steamers ;  so  that  the  Avliole  of  the  steamers,  both 
lielonging  to  public  companies  and  the  Government  steamers  in  our  Avaters,  will  all 
be  provided  wdth  the  wireless  system. 

X  -2. 
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Alxjiit  18  months  or  two  years  ago  a  Wireless  Conference  took  place  in 
Melbourne,  and  at  that  Conference  there  were  representatives  of  the  various 
countries,  including,  I  think,  Fiji,  but  at  all  events  we  had  a  representative  in 
Australia,  and  it  was  agreed  there  by  resolution  to  establish  a  system  of  Pacific 
wireless  stations,  and  apart  from  anything  we  are  doing  in  New  Zealand  now  we  agreed 
to  combine  with  those  countries  who  were  favourable  to  that  proposal  so  as  to  have  a 
well-devised  system  of  wireless  stations  not  more  than  essential  to  carry  on  the 
important  work  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  I  understand  that  the  Home  Authorities 
favour  the  girdling  of  the  Empire  to  some  extent  ^^  ith  a  system  of  wireless  stations, 
and  if  it  could  be  made  to  fit  in  with  what  we  are  carrying  out  in  our  country 
now — Australia  is  also  carrying  out  a  wireless  system  independently  of  us — it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  splendid  alternative  route  in  times  of  war,  particularly 
where  no  interference  could  take  place  with  the  shore  wireless  stations,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  the  cutting  of  the  existing  cables  there  would  be  the  alternative 
of  being  al)le  to  carry  on  the  work  by  wireless  stations,  which  would  be  very  valuable 
indeed.  The  Conference  which  took  place  in  Melbourne  in  1901)  agreed  t«  extend 
the  wireless  to  the  Pacific,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fine  thing  in  the 
interests  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  from  a  national  as  Avell  as  a  commercial 
standpoint ;  as  well  as  giving  those  now  in  isolated  places  an  opportunity  of  being 
brought  into  tonch  with  the  world  at,  large.     I  have  pleasure  in  moving  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  prol)ably  it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Conference  if  Mr.  Samuel  at  once  stated  the  p3sition  of  the  Grovernment  and  the 
proposal  they  are  prepared  to  make, 

Mr.  SAMUEL:  In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
it  is  very  desirable  that  a  chain  of  wireless  stations  should  be  established  within 
the  Empire,  partly  for  strategical  and  partly  for  commercial  reasons.  Cables, 
of  course,  are  always  liable  to  l)e  cut  ui  time  of  war.  Wireless  stations  can  be  put 
in  protected  places,  and,  furthermore,  the  wireless  stations  arc  exceedingly  useful 
for  communication  with  the  Fleet.  On  general  grounds  of  Imperial  defence  we 
consider  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  such  a  chain  of  stations.  For  commercial  reasons 
also  such  stations  might  l)e  of  value.  Wireless  telegraphy  at  present  is  slow  but 
cheap,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  reliable,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
progress  of  science  relating  to  wireless  telegraphy  will  lead  to  its  being  gradually 
more  and  more  improved.  Already  the  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  may  be  an 
effective  means  of  securing  or  assisting  to  secure  reasonable  cable  rates,  and  probably 
its  influence  in  that  direction  will  grow  as  years  go  on.  We  consider  it,  therefore, 
very  desirable  that  such  a  system  should  be  established.  We  also  think  it  should  l)e 
a  State-owned  system.  If  it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  company  it  could  not  fail  to  Iw  a 
monopoly,  and  in  an  even  higher  degree  than  the  cables  are  a  monopoly,  because  while 
it  is  possible  to  lay  \arious  competing  cables  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  have 
competing  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy  along  the  same  route,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  interference. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  In  my  resolution  I  mean  a  State  system  entirely. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  That  I  understood,  Furthei',  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  desirable  that  action  should  l)e  taken  speedily.  But  the 
Government  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  at  the  outset  to  establish  this  system  of 
wireless  telegraphy  in  every  direction  sinudtaneously.  AA'e  do  not  quite  know 
yet  what  will  1)6  its  commercial  value.  There  is  some  doubt,  and  we  think,  in 
the  first  place,  it  would  be  advisable  to  establish  the  system  along  one  of  the 
routes,  and  the  route  which  we  would  suggest  is  that   from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
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India,  and  from  India,  through  the  Straits  Settlements,  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
There  are  already  long-distance  wu-elcss  stations  in  the  hands  of  the  Marconi 
Company  connecting  England  and  Canada,  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  we 
consider  it  desirable  that  experiment  should  l)e  made  in  the  first  instance,  and  that 
the  scheme  should  not  be  established  as  a  whole  at  the  outset,  but  that  we  should  set 
up  a  chain  of  six  stations  in  England,  Cyprus,  Aden,  Bombay,  Straits  Settlements, 
and  Western  Australia.  From  Western  Australia  the  messages  would  go  over  the 
Australian  land  lines  to  Sydney,  and  from  there  by  wireless,  if  it  were  desired,  to  New 
Zealand.  Of  course,  the  details  of  that  scheme  are  matters  for  subsequent  considera- 
tion. Later,  South  Africa  would  be  connected  either  via  l^^ast  Africa  or  West  Africa 
or  by  both  the  routes.  If  favourable  terms  could  be  obtained  from  one  of  the  wireless 
telegraphy  companies  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  might  be  desirable  if  they  erected 
the  stations  in  the  first  instance.  If  satisfactory  terms  could  not  lie  obtained,  our 
vieAv  is  that  the  Admiralty,  which  has  a  highly  efficient  department  capable  of  dealing 
Avith  these  problems,  should  undertake  the  erection  of  the  stations,  l)ut  in  any  case,  by 
whomever  erected,  they  should  be  worked  by  the  Post  Office  and  by  the  local  adminis- 
trations in  the  various  Dominions. 

We  propose  that  the  cost  should  be  equitably  divided  among  the  parties  who 
are  concerned,  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  bear  the  cost  of  the  stations  in 
England,  Cyprus,  and  Aden ;  that  India  should  bear  the  cost  of  the  station  in 
Bombay ;  that  New  Zealand  and  Australia  should  bear  the  cost  of  the  stations  in 
their  own  territories,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  Singapore  station,  which  probably 
would  have  very  little  local  traffic,  and  which  would  be  created  almost  entirely 
merely  as  a  link  in  the  chain,  should  be  divided  in  equitable  proportions  that  might 
be  subsequently  discussed. 

The  resolution  moved  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  tacks  its  proposal  on  to  the  resolution 
I)assed  by  the  Conference  at  Melbourne  on  Pacific  wireless  telegraphy.  This  is  a 
matter  which  lies  more  in  the  province  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  of  the  Treasui'y  than 
of  the  Post  Office,  but  I  understand  that  those  Departments  have  not  yet  consented  to 
the  proposal  tliat  there  should  be  high-power  stations  in  the  Pacific,'altliough  the  early 
establishment  of  some  low-power  stations  in  Fiji  is  contemplated  ;  but  in  any  case 
even  if  high-power  stations  were  established  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific,  those  stations 
could  hardly  be  the  beginning  of  a  chain  of  Imperial  wireless  telegraphy.  The  cost 
of  crossing  the  Pacific  Ijy  a  chtiin  of  stations  would  l)e  very  heavy ;  the  Admiralty  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  small  strategic  value ;  the  commercial  value  Avould,  I 
am  informed,  be  negligible,  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  perhaps  l)e  better  for 
this  Conference  to  jiass  a  resolution  dealing  with  Imperial  wireless  telegraphy  in 
general  terms  rather  than  tacking  it  on  to  the  proposals  of  the  Melbourne  Conference, 
which  were  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  which  dealt  with  such  territories  as  Ocean 
Island  and  the  New  Hebrides.  Possibly  Sir  Joseph  Ward  might  feel  inclined  to  move 
his  resolution  in  a  slightly  dift'erent  form,  not  bringing  in  the  MellMiurne  Conference, 
in  which  case  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  very  happy  to 
accept  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAllD  :  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  alter  the  resolution  to.  read  in 
this  way  — 

Mr.  -SAMUEL  :  Perliaps  you  will  read  this  draft  {handing  the  same). 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  I  think  that  is  all  right.  I  Mas  going  to  ask  to 
strike  tlie  words  out  of  this  resolution,  "  approved  at  the  Conference  held  at  ^fellMjurne 
in  Deceml)er  1909  as  far  as  practicable,"  and  it  would  then  read :  That  the  great 
importance  of  wireless  telegraphy  for  social,  commercial,  and  defensive  purposes  renders 
it  desirable  that  the  scheme  of  wii'eless  telegraphy  be  extended  throughout  the 
Empire,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  estalilishing  a  chain  of  British  State-owned 
wireless  stations  which  in  emergency  would  enable  the  Empire  to  be  to  a  great  extent 
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independent  of  jsuhmarine  cables."  The  suggestion  now  is  as  an  alternative  :  "  That  the 
great  importance  of  wireless  telegraphy  for  social,  commercial,  and  defensive  purposes 
rendei-s  it  de.sirable  that  a  chain  of  British  State-owned  wireless  stations  should  Ik; 
established  within  the  Empire,"  and  I  have  no  objection  to  proposing  that. 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER :  We  agree  for  Canada. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Of  course  we  support  the  resolution,  but  we  trust  that  the 
Pacific  will  not  lie  lost  sight  of  in  this  matter,  l)ecaiise  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
there  are  other  European  countries  that  possess  colonies  in  the  Pacific,  and  if  the 
Pacific  is  to  be  put  out  of  consideration  it  is  just  possible  that  those  other  countries 
^vill  not  throw  aAvay  their  opportunity.  The  Committee  which  sat  in  Melbourne 
pointed  out  tlmt  it  is  known  that  a  certain  country  was  desirous  of  improving  their 
means  of  rapid  correspondence  with  their  administrative  centres,  and  that  they  had 
information  that  it  was  their  intention  to  establish  radio-telegraphic  connections  with 
their  colonies.  We  have  to  remember  that  if  these  wireless  stations  are  to  be  used 
for  commercial  purposes,  if  the  other  nations  do  get  in  ahead  of  us,  it  will  have  some 
effect  in  diverting  trade.  I  was  rather  disappointed  to  hear  Mr.  Samuel  say  that  the 
Admiralty  did  not  consider  the  Pacific  stations  would  be  of  any  value  for  naval 
purposes. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  A  chain  right  across. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Because  at  the  Conference  at  Melbourne  the  Admiralty  was 
represented  by  Lieutenant  Panshawe,  and  besides  him  there  were  Captain  Tickell, 
Mr.  Logan,  Superintendent  of  Electric  Lines,  New  Zealand,  the  Honourable  Eyre 
Hutson,  Colonial  Secretary  of  Piji,  Mr.  Milward,  Manager  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board, 
and  the  Commonwealth  Representatives,  Sir  John  Quick,  the  Postmaster- General, 
Sir  Robert  Scott,  Secretary  to  the  Postmaster-General's  Department,  Mr.  John 
Hesketh,  Chief  Electrical  Engineer  in  the  same  Department,  and  Mr.  Atlee  Hunt. 
That  Committee  drew  up  a  secret  report  dealing  with  the  naval  side  of  the 
question. 

CHAIRMAN :  Those  considerations  will  be  very  present  to  the  miTids  of  the 
Colonial  Office  in  dealing  with  the  development  and  further  extension  of  wireless 
throughout  the  Pacific  when  once  we  have  got  our  main  line  connecting  up  the 
principal  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  PEARCE :  In  the  meantime  we  are  straining  every  nerve  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  British  trade  with  those  Pacific  Islands,  and  we  look  upon  this  extension 
of  wireless  as  being  a  very  valuable  aid  to  us.  No  doubt  those  Avho  are  opposing  us 
in  this  connection,  competing  with  us,  also  take  the  same  view,  and  if  we  wait  too 
long  we  may  find  that  they  will  get  in  ahead  of  us.  There  are,  first,  one  or  two  other 
points.  With  regard  to  the  Conference  of  next  year,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sam.uel 
whether  it  is  proposed  that  the  Dominions  should  be  represented  at  that  Conference. 


y[r.  SAMUEL  :  Yes,  it  is  proposed. 


Mr.  PEARC  Jl :  Also  as  regards  the  station  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Western 
Australia,  has  consideration  been  given  to  the  fact  that  we  at  the  present  time  are 
establishing  a  station  there  ? 
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Mr.  FISHEll :  We  are  l)uilding  one. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  We  are  establishing  a  wireless  station  at  Fremantle. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  Is  it  a  high-power  station  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  It  would  not  reach  to  Singapore  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  No,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  FISHER :  It  would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  Australia  intends  to  go 
in  for  wireless  on  its  own  account. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  It  is  going  in  for  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  And  intends  to. 

Mr.  PEARCE :  If  it  is  found  that  the  station  we  are  erecting  at  Fremantle  is 
not  of  sufficient  power,  noAv  is  the  time  to  make  representations,  before  we  are  too 
far  committed.  . 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  I  should  like  you  to  make  them  now. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  If  you  inform  us  what  power  is  necessary,  I  could  communicate 
with  the  Postmaster-Genei'al. 

Mr.  FISHER :  We  have  been  in  trouble  for  eighteen  months,  in  consequence  of 
wrong  information. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  I  should  think  the  limit  would  be  Fremantle,  Cocos  Island,  and 
Singapore,  and  not  Singapore  to  Fremantle  direct. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  That  is  a  scheme  which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Cable  Landing 
Committee,  which  is  a  committee  of  the  various  Departments  here.  The  more  links 
there  are  the  more  expense  it  is,  and  the  slower  will  be  the  conmivmication.  We  are 
already  transitiitting  five  times  after  the  original  transmission,  which  will  very  much 
slacken  the  speed  of  telegraphing. 

Mr.  PEARCE :  I  should  be  surprised  to  learn  that  by  a  high-power  station  Ave 
could  link  up  with  Singapore. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  Landing  Committee  certainly  thought  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  that  with  an  ordinary  high-power  station. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  The  point  we  want  to  pi-ess  is  that  the  Pacific  should  certainly 
not  be  overlooked,  and  Ave  are  rather  doubtful  Avhether  it  should  be  held  over  pending 
the  completion  of  the  main  line  of  communications. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  We  cannot  commit  oui-selves  to  stopping  our  procedure. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  No,  but  you  would  l)e  very  AAilling,  I  understand,  to  join  in  the 
scheme  for  a  chain  of  wireless  stations  fi'om  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  adapt  one  of  your  stations  to  make  the  final  link  of  that  chaili. 
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Mr.  FISHER :  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  passing  of  this  Resolution 
alone  commits  the  Grovernments  to  this  scheme,  and  I  should  liko  to  hear  more  about 
it  first. 

Mr.  PEARCE:  The  only  financial  responsil)ility  we  would  be  committed  to 
would  be  Singapore. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  Part,  not  the  whole,  and  also  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
station  in  Australia  as  would  link  up  Avith  the  next  station  on  the  chain. 

Su-  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  would  be  the  Fremantle  station,  I  presume,  extended, 
perhaps. 

CHAIRMAN  :  To  link  up  with  Singapore. 

Mr.  EISHER :  I  want  to  be  quite  clear  on  this  matter.  We  are  quite  willing 
to  co-operate  in  every  possible  way,  but  this  matter  rather  l)e longs  to  an  expert 
committee  before  I  should  agree  to  involve  the  Commonwealth  in  a  monetary 
ol)ligation.  These  things  cannot  be  done  hurriedly.  Passing  a  resolution  of  tliis 
kind  will  express  the  views  we  hold  as  to  co-operation  with  you,  but  to  approve  a 
scheme  which  has  not  T)een  fully  considered  would  be  unwise. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Everything  Ave  are  doing  here,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
(I  matle  that  quite  clear  liefore,  and  I  repeat  it  now),  and  I  tliink  you  are  in  the  same 
position,  is  subject  to  the  ratification  of  oiu-  Parliaments. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Yes,  but  I  say  the  scheme  is  not  complete  enoiigli  from  my  point 
of  view  ;  I  want  to  see  more  of  a  scheme  of  this  character  in  detail  before  I  can  commit 
the  Commonwealth  financially  to  it. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  I  understand  it  is  not  embodied  in  the  resolution  proposed 
by  Mr.  Samuel. 

Mr.  SAMUEL:  We  circulated  yesterday  to  all  the  Members  of  the  Confer- 
ence a  memorandum  on  the  subject,  but  that  m^^moraudum  also  do(!s  not  go 
closely  into  financial  estimates. 

Mr.  FISHER:  I  do  not  want  to  say  it,  but  we  have,  as  a  Government, 
lost  a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  following  advice  that  came  from  an 
excellent  soiu'ce ;  it  has  been  embarrassing  and  inefficient  advice,  and  Ave  shall 
certainly  not  agree  to  financially  assist  a  scheme  Avhich  Ave  have  not  got  our 
experts  to  examine  and  report  upon.     Otherwise  the  proposition  is  all  right. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF  :  We  support  this  scheme,  sir.  We  think 
it  is  a  capital  idea,  and,  I  may  say,  I  am  glatl  to  bear  that  South  Africa  is  to  lie  joined 
in  at  a  later  period.  If  a  high-poAver  station  is  placed  at  Aden,  it  is  quite  possible,  l)y 
erecting  another  high-power  station  at  the  Victoria  Falls,  or  some  other  convenient 
position,  Ave  would  be  able  to  come  into  the  chain  of  communication.  The  Union 
Government  a^oU  be  quite  prepared  to  consider  the  advisability  of  it,  so  soon  as  the 
high-power  station,  which  has  been  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Samuel,  has  been  erected  at 
Aden.  We  support  the  idea  of  the  scheme,  and  I  am  sorry  that  we  cannot  at  once 
come  into  the  same  line  of  communication — tlmt  Ave  cannot  be  connected  with  the 
Avhole  at  once,  but  the  Government  would  be  prepared  to  consider,  and  I  think 
favourably,  erecting  a  station  in  a  suitable  position  to  conununicate  Avith  Aden,  Avhich 
Avill  also  put  us  then  in  the  line  of  communication. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  May  I  just  say  on  the  point  mised  by  Mr.  FLsher— 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Samuel  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  -that  I  understand  that  the 
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proposal  for  the  establishment  of  the  six  wireless  stations  which  yon  named  outside 
of  Singapore,  which  is  a  necessary  connootion  for  tiviusinitting  the  wireless  niessag(!s 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  from  this  end  fnjin  India,  th(!  liritisli 
Government  carcy  out  the  other  stations. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  And  the  Indian  Government. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  They  bear  the  cost  of  providing  the  sbitions  and  the 
maintenance  and  working  of  them. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  Yes,  that  is  with  regard  to  the  cjipital  expenditure  for 
establishing  the  stations,  but  as  these  stations  will  ])e  links  in  the  chain,  the  working 
of  the  scheme  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  tlie  suggestion  is  that  tiie  working 
expenses  should  be  pooled,  and  that  the  receipts  should  also  be  pooled,  and  any  profit 
or  loss  ])e  divided  under  an  equitable  scheme  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Australia  is  in  a  similar  position  to  New  Zealand,  and 
we  are  establishing  high-power  stations  now.  At  Premantle,  I  understand,  it  is  a 
station  to  caiTy  messages  distances  of  about  1,000  miles.  The  difference  between 
a  high- power  station  and  a  station  carrying  messages  1,000  miles  under  ordinary 
conditions  ought  to  be  the  work  of  Australia,  just  as  in  New  Zealand  the  work  of 
pro\iding  our  stations  for  canying  messages  a  long  distance  is  our  woi'k.  I 
understand  your  proposition  is  that  after  we  have  established  our  high-power 
stations,  our  profits  or  our  losses  are  to  l)e  included  in  the  link  of  suggested  wireless 
stations  right  round,  including  Australia. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  distinguish  batween  the  work 
Avhich  is  done  by  these  stations  for  local  purposes  and  \\w  woi-k  which  is  done  in  the 
trar^smission  of  messages  batwesn  the  United  Kingdom  or  India,  and  Australia  or 
New  Zealand. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  feeling  I  have,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Samuel's  question,  is 
that  if  it  were  possible  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  say  tliat  we  were  to  l)ear  the 
capital  cost  of  our  high-power  stations  and  the  working  of  them  ;  that  Au.stralia  was 
to  bear  the  capital  cost  of  its  Western  Australian  Station  and  the  Avorking  of  it,  and 
that  we,  with  the  other  co-partners  you  have  referred  to,  we  should  jointly  bear  the  cost 
of  the  Singapore  Station,  and  jointly  bear  a  proportion  of  whatever  loss  or  profit  was 
incurred  on  that  particular  station.  I  foresee  that  if  this  system  of  the  chain  of 
wireless  stations  which  you  are  referring  to  is  established  on  the  l3asis  of  our  stMuding 
in  with  the  Avorking  of  the  whole  of  them,  right  over  the  different  portions  of  the 
Empire,  as  a  corollary  to  that  proposal  it  would  necessitate  the  esfeiblisliment  of  some 
Jioard  outside  the  representative  Governments,  just  as  in  the  Ciise  of  the  Pacific  Cable 
Board.     I  think  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  that. 

Mr.  EISHER :  Only  a  little  one  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Certainly  not  much  difficulty,  for  this  reason,  that  indepen- 
dently of  the  Empire  side  of  the  question,  we  have  out  in  tiie  Southern  Seas  to  carry 
on  local  work  of  a  different  character  altogether ;  we  have  to  carry  on  a  local  work, 
and  when  you  get  an  important  system  of  stations  established  for  locsil  working 
and  you  endeavour  to  attach  that  to  a  system  for  wide  Empire  purposes,  for 
general  telegraphy,  we  would  not  use  it  very  much  commercuilly  right  over  the 
Empire,  Init  for  other  purposes  it  would  l)e  invaluable.  I  tliink,  wJien  tlie  local  sitle 
is  considered,  with  regard  to  the  uses  to  which  we  put  oiu-  wireless  stations,  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  let  us  carry  out  what  we  require  for  our  local  purposes,  giving 
extended  limits  in  that  sfeition  at  Premantle,  for  instance,  which  luis  been  refen-ed  to, 
to  enable  communication  to  go  to  Singapore. 
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Mr.  EISHER  :  There  is  one  at  Sydney,  too. 


Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  There  is  one  at  Sydney,  Uw.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  agree 
that  we  should  share  the  estabhshment  of  the  link  between  the  Vhole  of  us,  the 
British  Government,  the  Indian  Government,  the  Australian  Government,  and  the 
New  Zealand  Government  of  the  Singapore  Station  ;  it  would  not  be  very  much  for 
any  of  us  to  liear  our  part,  and  that  would  be  helping  on  the  Empire  side.  Speaking 
for  New  Zealand,  we  do  not  want  you  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  require  you 
either  to  sustain  a  portion  of  the  loss  or  to  share  the  profit,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
local  uses  to  which  we  are  going  to  put  our  wireless  stations,  and  it  we  came  into  the 
larger  question  of  pooling  the  profits  or  losses  for  Imperial  purposes,  the  corollary  to 
that  would  be  the  pooling  of  the  pi-ofits  or  losses  for  local  purposes.  That  would  be 
an  invidious  position  even  to  suggest  that  any  Government  outside  our  own,  which 
has  its  own  stations,  should  l)e  put  into.  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  Mr.  Eisher  that, 
provided  that  the  details  of  these  schemes  are  not  imposed  upon  us  by  the  affirming 
of  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  our  own  experts  in  the  ordinary  coiu-se  of  things  should 
report  upon  them.  In  a  general  sense  I  support  the  whole  proposal  you  are 
submitting,  but  I  think  upon  the  question  of  the  division  of  the  responsibilities  we 
requu'e,  perhaps,  to  have  a  slight  alteration  made  imposing  upon  us  the  esta})lishment 
of  our  own  high-power  stations,  to  make  it  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  system  you 
are  suggesting,  and  in  turn  Ave  ought  to  recogjiise  -  I  do  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is 
concerned — that  it  is  a  fair  proposition  that  we  should  stand  in,  as  far  as  Singapore 
is  concerned,  and  do  something  to  keep  the  li)ik  in  existence,  because  that  link  is  just 
as  useful  to  us  as  to  you. 

If  any  proposals  for  establisliing  wireless  stations  by  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
Cable  Company  were  to  be  favourably  entertained,  I  would  ask  that  this  reservation 
should  be  made,  that  where  those  wireless  stations  came  into  the  zone  of  the  Pacific 
Cable  there  should  be  no  such  possibility  as  a  competing  cable  company  with  the 
Pacific  Calile  taking  in  wireless  messages  over  its  wires  that  should  go  over  the  Pacific 
Cable ;  in  other  words,  whatever  feeders  we  can  give  the  Pacific  Cable  through  our 
wireless  stai:ions  as  co-partners  in  the  State-owned  Pacific  Cable  there,  I  think 
clearly  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  business  is  given  to  the  Pacific  Cable ;  and  I  should, 
as  a  matter  of  preserving  the  existing  rights  in  the  Pacific  Cable,  ask  that  there 
should  be  no  confusion  in  the  proportions  of  the  work  which  should  be  given  to  the 
Pacific  Cable.  That  is  a  detail  which  I  apprehend,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
could  easily  be  arranged. 

If  we  get  to  the  time  when  the  erecting  of  these  stations  is  to  be  carried  out, 
I  think  it  ovight  to  be  competed  for  publicly,  and  if  any  particular  company  whose 
system  is  acceptable  is  the  lowest,  or  if  any  competing  offer  is  not  satisfactory,  then 
I  think  the  work  should  be  handed  over  to  the  i\dmii'alty  and  carried  out  under 
the  experts.  In  our  country  what  we  have  to  guard  against  from  a  public  standpoint, 
while  making  for  an  efficient  system,  is  the  possibility  of  paying*  too  much  for  the 
estaldishment  of  stations  in  any  part.  However,  tliat  is  a  point  again  which,  I  think, 
could  be  left  to  the  British  Administration  to  do  what  they  consider  right,  and  who 
also  would  report  and  would  confer  with  us  before  committing  us  to  any  expenditure 
in  connection  wdth  a  matter  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  FISHER:  I  just  want  to  make  our  position  {|uite  clear  in  this  matter.  No 
Dominion  is  more  heartily  in  favour  of  a  British  linking  up  of  wireless  than  we  are, 
only  we  have  started  our  own  scheme,  and  we  intend  to  proceed  with  it,  not  only  with 
the.se  two  stations,  but  a  number  of  other  stations  on  a  great  continent,  and  we  feel  a 
little  out  of  humour  because  of  the  delay  which  lias  already  taken  place.  We  should 
have  liked,  as  the  Commonwealth,  to  have  had  some  of  the  best  wireless  stations  iii 
the  world  established  there,  but  owing  to  holding  on,  for  similar  reasons  to  those  put 
forward  now,  until  we  once  get  a  system  for  the  whole  Empire,  Ave  have  been  delayed, 
and  the  CommouAvealth  of  course  reserves  to  itself  the  rigiit  to  put  the  stations  Avhere 
they  plea.se  and  hoAv  they  please.  But  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  once  the  scheme 
is  developed  and  our  financial  obligations  known,  the  CoinmonAvealth  Avill  enter  into 
full  co-operation  for  strategical  and  protective  purposes,  and  for  commercial  purposes 
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Mr.  FISHER— w«/. 

too.     I  wish  to  reserve  myself  from  conveying  to  tliis  Conference  or  any  other  one 

that  we  are  committing  ourselves  to  a  scheme  as  outlined  on  the  financial  side  of  it. 

Mr.  SAMUEL:  We  were  hoping  that  the  amount  of  traffic  which  would  go 
through  this  chain  of  wireless  stations  would  he  so  great  that  it  would  occupy  them 
all  day,  that  they  would  h»!  additional  stations,  and  that  they  would  be  unahle  to 
take  any  local  work,  hut  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  that.  Would  it  not  be  best  t« 
establish  a  small  joint  committee  i-epresenting  the  various  parties  immediately 
interested  in  order  to  work  out  the  details  of  this  scheme  ? 

Mr.  FISHER  :  We  are  going  on,  and  we  cannot  stop  because  of  anythuig  l)eing 
done  elsewhere. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  It  will  not  affect  the  stations  you  are  now  putting  up,  but  it 
would  be  desirable,  if  there  is  to  be  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  that  your  stations  you  are 
now  erecting  should  either  work  in  with  them  or  that  supplemental  stations  should 
Ije  erected  to  take  this  new  Avork. 

Mr.  FISHER :  But  our  contracts  are  so  drawn  that  we  really  find  ourselves 
embarrassed  when  we  want  to  make  any  alteration  whatever. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  I  would  suggest  that  there  should  Ixj  a  joint  committee  working 
out  the  details  on  which,  perhaps,  the  Australian  Government  would  nominate  a 
member,  and  perhaps  the  Xew  Zealand  Government  would  also  nominate  a  meml^er. 
I  suppose  it  ought  to  sit  in  London. 

Mr.  FISHER:  I  think  it  ought  to  sit  in  Australia.  It  is  alx)ut  time  you  were 
seeing  the  countries  you  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  The  Indian  Government  is  also  concerned,  and  Aden  and 
Cyprus ;  all  those  places  will  need  stations.  However,  perhaps  we  can  discuss  the 
details  afterwards. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  bad  idea  if  they  would  just  take  a 
trip  out  there  and  see  the  places  before  deciding  upon  them. 

Sir  D.  BE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF :  I  take  it  that  we  express  the  desirability  of 
such  a  system  by  passing  this  resolution.  The  other  matters  are  matters  of  detail  to 
be  considered  later  on.  As  to  the  desirability,  there  can  be  no  question — we  are  all  in 
favour  of  it. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  understand  the  motion  is  acceptable  to  all :  *'  That  the  great 
"  importance  of  wireless  telegraphy  for  social,  commercial,  and  defensive  pur^xxses 
"  renders  it  desirable  that  a  chain  of  British  State-owned  wu-eless  stations  should  lie 
"  established  within  the  Empire." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  That,  I  understand,  is  carried  unanimously. 

CHAIRMAN  :  That  is  carried  unanimously. 

Universal  Penny  Postage. 

'"  That,  in  view  of  the  social,  political,  and  commercial  advantages  to  accrue 
from  a  system  of  international  penny  postage,  this  Conference  recommends  to  His 
Majesty's  Government  the  advisability  of  approaching  the  Governments  of  other 
States  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  Scheme  with  a  view  to  united  action  being 
taken  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  had  the  honour  of  introducing  a  similar  motion  to  this 
in  1907,  and  although  the  resolution  was  accepted  by  the  British  representatives,  it 
was  regarded  as  an  indication  of  policy  as  leaving  the  British  Government  free  to 
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judge  as  to  the  time  and  opportuuity.and  especially  as  to  the  question  of  funds  at  their 
disposal,  with  respect  to  how  far  and  at  what  moment  and  to  what  extent  the 
Government  would  carry  out  the  policy  of  further  postal  reforms  with  reference  to 
foreign  countries  or  the  Colonies,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  adoption  of  a  universal 
penny  post.  It  was  pointed  out  tliat  the  adoption  of  the  penny  rate  in  its  entirety 
would  involve  a  charge  on  the  British  Government  of  a  very  serious  sum,  and  I  anticipate 
that  same  idea  prohahly  will  suggest  itself  in  connection  with  this  resolution.  Pears 
were  expressed  that  there  would  he  no  hope  within  a  numtel*  of  years  to  make  up  the 
loss  hy  increased  facilities  leading  to  increased  husiness.  I  want  to  point  out  what 
lias  occurred  since  then.  Not  only  has  the  British  Post  Office  heen  ahle  to  see  its 
way  to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  penny  letters  hetween  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  T'nited  States  of  America,  hut  the  German  Post  Office  has  made  a  similar  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States  of  America.  Here  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  at  the  Postal  Conference  in  Home  in  1906  I  expressed  the  conviction  that  a  system 
of  Universal  Penny  I'ostage  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  that  the  loss  of  revenue  would  be  but  temporary.  I  propose  presently  to  show- 
that  the  lovss  of  revenue  in  every  case  where  penny  postage  has  been  carried  out 
has  l)een  but  temporary,  and  T  think  I  will  be  able  to  justify  that.  But,  judging 
from  the  He  ports  of  the  British  Postmaster-General,  the  anticipation  then  expressed 
appears  to  be  amply  confirmed.  In  speaking  on  the  subject  at  the  Conference  of 
1907,  I  suggested  that  we  might  find  America  and  Germany  entering  into  agree- 
ment for  penny  postage,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  has  been  realised,  l)ut  it 
is  some  satisfaction  to  remember  that  the  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  preceded  it.  Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  New  Zealand,  and  T  also 
believe  from  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  weak  point  with  the 
present  arrangement  with  America  is  that  it  is  confined  to  Great  Britain  instead 
of  covering  the  countries  included  in  the  Imperial  scheme.  It  is  (|uite  true  that 
New  Zealand  has  a  unilateral  arrangement  with  the  United  States  under  which 
penny  letters  are  delivered  in  that  country  without,  surcharge,  but  in  any  case 
that  cannot  be  looked  upon,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  with  any  degree  of  complete 
satisfaction.  In  the  case  of  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada,  it  has  its  own  arrangement 
wath  America. 

In'  connection  with  the  suggestion   to  include  the  rest  of  the  Empire,   I  want 
to  say  something  with  regard  to  the  individual  experiences  in  those  countries  from  the 
financial  standpoint  in  the  matter  of   loss  of  revenue,  although  ray  proposal  now  is 
over  a  wider  area.     There  was  some  loss,  but  we  had  a  quick  recovery  of  our  revenue, 
and  we  have  the  tA^'o  important  illustrations  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand  in  that  respect. 
I  rememl)er  perfectly  well  in  New  Zealand,  Avhen  the  suggestion  of  the  Universal  Penny 
l^ostage  was  being  considered,  the  Postal  Dejmrtment  believed  we  were  to  make  an 
immediate  loss  of  something  between  80,000/.  and  150,000/.  a  year.   The  first  year  after 
that  system   was  in  operation  our  loss  of  revenue  was  1-8,000/.     Here  the  increase  hi 
the  correspondence  Avould  .soon  make  good  the  loss,  judging  by  the  Report  to  the  year 
ending  31st  March  1910  of  the  British  Postmaster  General,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
penny  postage  a\  ith   the  United  States  of  America,   said,  "  Penny  Postage  with  the 
"  United  States  of  America  was  established  on  the  1st  October  1908,  and  the  result  has 
"  lieen  satisfactory.     The  arrangement  applies  to  letters  exchanged  between  places 
"  in  the   United  Kingdom  and   places  in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska  and 
"  Hawaii.     The  latest  statistics  indicate  an  hicrease  of  the  number  of  letters  between 
"  the  two  countries  since  the  uitroduction  of  penny  postage  of  about  25  per  cent.,  a 
"  very  satisfactory  increase."     Now,  on  the  31st  March  1910  the  British  Postmaster- 
General  stated  that    the  total   weight    of    letters    and  postcards  from    the  United 
Kingdom  to  places   abroad  in   1909  shows  an  increase  of  10*75  per  cent,  over  the 
ih'st  figures  of  1908,  as  compared  with  a  sHghtly  larger  increase,  11  •13  per  cent., 
in   that   year  over   1907.     The    rate   of   increase  remains   higher    than    tefore   Ihe 
introduction  of  the  present  postage  rates  in  October  1907.     The  amount  of  corre- 
spondence   sent    by    letter    post    from    this    country    to    the    United    States   has 
increased   by  alxiut   32   per    cent,   since   the    rate  of   postage   was   reduced  on  the 
Ist  Octob^l*  1908,  and  the  increase  in  the  reverse  direction  is  about  29  per  cent. 
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Roiiijhly,  two-thirds  of  this  increase  is  estimated  as  1)eing  the  result  of  the 
introduction  of  tlie  penny  post,  the  remaining  one-third  representing  the  normal 
natural  growth  in  tlie  mails  at  the  rate  of  ahout  5  per  cent.  That  the  increase  still 
continues  is  shown  hy  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  for  1910,  and  there  it  will  U". 
found  upon  reference  that  it  is  stated  that  the  weight  of  the  letters  and  postcards 
exchanged  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign  countries  and  Britisli  Colonies, 
which  in  190S  was  3,920,000  lbs.,  had  increased  in  1909  to  l.,:il8,000  lbs.  The 
experience  of  the  British  Post  Office  pending  the  extension  of  the  penny  rate  h<'is 
lieen  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  introduction  of  Universal  Penny  Postage  in 
both  Canada  and  New  Zealand. 

The  point  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  is  not  due  to  any  abnormal  circumstances 
or  any  unusual  causes,  but  to  the  enhanced  facilities  extended  to  the  pul)lic.  T  want 
to  show  wliat  took  place  in  the  increase  of  correspondence  in  New  Zealand  following 
the  introduction  of  the  penny  rate  there.  We  brought  the  system  into  operation  on 
the  1st  January  1901.  Counting  took  place  in  July  1901,  and  that  counting  showed 
that  the  increase  in  letters  was  at  the  rate  of  al)out  1 0,000,000  over  the  number  posted 
the  previous  year,  before  the  introduction  of  penny  postage,  and  at  that  period  it 
showed  that  the  loss  according  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Department 
was  only  43,591^. 

Now  the  first  year  after  the  introduction  of  the  penny  rate  the  increase  in  the 
numter  of  paid  letters  despatched  was  11,705,000,  or  35  17  per  cent.     The  next  year 
it  was  1G,2G9,000,  or  19 '31  per  cent.     In  the  following  year  it  was  19,207,000,  or 
5S  ■  51  per  cent,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  it  was  21,014,000,  or  72 "  78  per  cent.     That 
is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  alone.     I  know  from  examination  into  the 
matter  and  also  from  information  furnished  to  me  personally  by  the  then  Postmaster- 
General  of  Canada,  the  experience  of  Canada  in  the  introduction  of  penny  postage 
with  a  larger  amount  of  revenue  at  stake  in  the  first  instance  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  shows  that,  although  we  were  separate  countries, 
the  causes  which  weva  at  work  in  the  restoration  of  that  revenue  are  world  wide, 
and  I  lielieve  you  will  find  in  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Australia — where  they 
have,  I  am  happy  to  see,   under  Mr.  Fisher's    Government,    established  a   system 
of  Universal    Penny    Postage  -  although    their    loss    in    proportion,  on   account    of 
their    greater    numbers    compared    to    ours,    will    be    greater,  yet   I   am   satisfied 
that  within  the  same  period  they   will  recover  the  wdiole  of   their   revenue.      The 
point   I  want  to  impress  on  the  Conference    is    this.     The    great  old  British  Post 
Office  in  this  old  British  world  has  all  along  been   the   forerunner  of   treniendous 
reforms  in  the  postal  service  of  the  most  far-reaching  character,  conferring  enormous 
lienefits  on  the  users  of  the  British  Post  Office.     I  took  the  British  Post  Office  as 
my  guide  in  my  earlier  years  of  administrative  life   in   my  country   as   being   the 
institution   to  follow    regarding    penny    postage,  it  having  conferred  an  inestimable 
l)oon  upon  the  people  whom  the  Post  Office  sei*ves.     I  had  the  argument  brought 
up    time   and   again   in   New    Zealand,    because   of   the   fact  that    in   the    United 
Kingdom  there  was  a  population  of  about  40  to  1  of  oiu-s,  that  Avhat  was  all  right 
Avitli  that  large  number  of  people  was  going  to  be  all  wrong  with  a  thinly  populated 
country  like  New  Zealand.     These  sort  of   theories   in   the   ftice  of  the   facts   that 
come  out  as  a  result  of  operations  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  reform  for  a  moment. 
Tlie   i-evenue   must  be   less   in    proportion  to  the   number   of  the   people,   and  the 
cxpenditiu'e  of  the  Department  must  be  less  in  the  same  proportion,  but  the  net  results 
of  the  atloption  of  the  system,  if  you  look  at  it  upon  the  per  capita  basis,  is  practically 
the  same  whether  the  popidation  of  the  Old  Country  is  40  to  1  of  ours  or  otherwise. 
If  that  theory  were  true,  why  should  Canada,  with  only  alx)ut  5,000,000  of  people 
in    its    territory    and  New    Zealand,  at    the    time  I    speak    of,    Avith   only    alx)ut 
700,000   people    in  its    territoi-y,   separated  as   those    countries    are,  and   with    the 
comparatively    speaking    small     populations,    have    brought    about    virtually    the 
same  results   as  followed   the    tremendous   reforms    made  in  the  days    gone    by    in 
the  British  Post  Office  in  this  all-important  matter  of  conferring  penny  postage  on 
the  people  using  the  British  Post  Office  ?     The  question  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
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is  a  point  we  must  consider,  and  I  know  the  financial  side  has  to  be  considered 
by  the  British  Government,  as  I  recognise  must  be  the  case  in  regard  to  all  these 
matters;  but  the  point  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  Conference  is  that  under 
the  Postal  Union  any  of  those  great  countries  that  have  not  penny  postage 
l)etween  them  may  enter  into  an  agreement  to  have  it  established  as  between 
themselves  without  waiting  for  another  Postal  Conference  to  sit  to  have 
it  made  general.  Already  since  that  Postal  Conference  took  place  in 
Rome  in  1907,  we  find  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
America  have  by  agreement  (the  power  to  agree  having  lieen  conferred  upon 
them  under  the  Postal  Union  Rules)  entered  into  the  system  of  penny  postage 
as  lietween  those  two  countries ;  already  Germany  has  by  agreement  with  the  United 
States  of  America  arranged  to  have  penny  postage ;  and  the  time  is  not  very  far 
distant  when  France  will  do  the  same  with  the  United  States  of  America.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  people  who  are  carrying  on  their  important  affairs,  in  those 
countries  who  are  standing  outside  the  penny  postal  system,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
getting  their  business  ari'aiigements  carried  out  on  grounds  similar  to  the  great 
competitive  countries,  will  demand  it  against  the  will  of  those  who  may  regard 
it  from  a  financial  standpoint  as  not  being  desirable  to  do  it,  and  will 
certainly  bring  those  countries  l)y  agreement  into  a  system  of  penny  postage. 
We  have  already,  as  Mr.  Harcourt  knows,  and  as  the  Postmaster-General  knows, 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  France  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned 
for  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  penny  postage.  So  the  whole  movement 
of  the  independent  countries  is  in  the  direction  of  l)ringing  about  universal 
penny  postage.  Then  why  should  not  we,  as  a  Conference,  with  men  from  all  portions 
of  the  Empire  represented  here,  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  why  should  we 
wait  to  be  drawn  by  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  independent  countries  who  are 
going  to  establish  this  system  as  between  themselves,  and  why  should  not  we  have, — 
I  will  not  say  the  courage,  -but  why  should  not  we  accept  the  practical  working  of  the 
great  countries  which  have  established  penny  postage  already  and  have  proved  it 
to  be  on  a  sound  financial  iKisis,  wliich  proves  conclusively  that  within  two-and-a-balf 
years  the  whole  of  the  loss  of  revenue  as  the  outcome  of  the  greater  usage  of  the 
Post  Office  by  the  increase  of  letters  posted  has  l)een  made  up.  These  facts  cannot ' 
be  contradicted  so  far  as  those  countries  are  concerned. 

Mr,  SAMUEL :  Tliere  is  no  penny  postage  between  France  and  New  Zealand. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  They  have  agreed  to  accept  "our  letters  at  the  penny  rate 
fi*om  New  Zealand  to  France.  That  shows  tliey  are  a  very  sensil)le  people  and  recognise 
the  possible  advantage  of  it,  and  I  should  think  it  is  going  to  be  the  precursor  to  their 
establishing  it  with  England.  Myopinion  is  that  France  cannot  long  remain  behind 
Germany  in  that  all-important  question  of  penny  postage,  and  they  will  before  long 
lie  in  agreement  with  America ;  and  there  will  be  the  anomaly  of  letters  passing 
through  Italy  and  France  from  New  Zealand,  and  from  liere  through  Italy  and  France 
to  New  Zealand  for  Id.  while  2.^r/.  is  still  being  charged  between  this  country  and 
France,  which  will  by  degrees  alfect  public  opinion  in  tliose  countries,  and  I  hope 
before  long  to  see  them  in  the  van  of  progress. 

I  should  like  Mr.  Samuel,  in  order  to  add  to  the  splendid  coping-stone  he  has 
already  laid  in  the  way  of  reforms  in  the  Post  Office  of  the  Old  Country,  to  agree  to 
this  Resolution  that  universal  penny  postage  should  l)e  put  into  operation  as  soon  as 
practicable.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fact  of  our  carrying  a  resolution  of  this  kind 
should  make  it  any  less  or  more  difficult  to  arrange  from  time  to  time  to  ha\e  this 
w  orld-wide  system  established,  which  I  believe  would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Perhaps  the  Conference  would  Uke  to  hear  Mr.  Samiiel  at  once 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  SAMUEL:  As  this  Resolution  relates  specially  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  feW  words  upon  it.     I  think 
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this  Conference  ought  not  to  separate  without  expres.sion  being  given  to  tlie  gratifi- 
cation wliich  I  am  sure  all  of  its  memhers  feel  at  the  fact  that  Australia  has  noAV 
joined  in  the  system  of  Imperial  penny  postage,  so  completing  the  whole  .sclieme  of 
Imperial  penny  postage  throughout  the  Empire  with  the  exception  of  a  few  not  verv 
important  islands  in  the  Pacific.  Imperial  penny  {wstage  involves  to  the  United 
Kingdom  a  considerable  loss  every  year,  but  nevertheless  it  is  expenditure  which 
everyone  in  this  country  agrees  is  well  worth  making.  The  present  loss  is  estimated 
at  155,000/.  a  year,  and  as  the  correspondence  grows  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus 
given  to  it  liy  the  cheap  postage  rate,  and  correspondence  always  does  grow,  as 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  said,  under  that  stimulus,  so  the  loss  will  increase.  The  average 
cost  of  handling  each  letter  from  England  to  varying  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  and  its  reply — because  we  have  also  to  handle  the  letter  in  this  country 
which  comes  from  across  the  seas  for  which  we  get  nothing  at  all — is  \\d., 
and  we  therefore  lose  ^th  of  a  penny  on  each  letter  sent  under  the  Imi)erial 
penny  postage  scheme,  a  loss,  however,  which  we  very  willingly  liear.  The 
system  was  extended  to  the  United  States  of  America  two  years  ago.  There  the 
cost — as  our  expense  is  merely  limited  to  the  payment  for  the  transit  across  the 
Atlantic  and  handling  the  reply  in  this  country — is  slightly  less  than  \d.  per  letter 
on  the  average,  but  the  initial  loss  to  the  Exchequer  of  this  country  is  130,000/., 
which  is  gradually  being  recouped  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000/.  a  year ;  so  that  in 
about  11  years  the  initial  loss  of  revenue  will  be  made  good.  The  question  now  is 
whether  we  should  incur  the  further  loss  of  revenue  which  would  be  involved  by 
universal  penny  postage,  a  loss  which  would  not  be  made  good  by  the  increase  of 
communications  to  the  more  distant  countries  of  the  Avorld,  since,  in  those  cases,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  the  cost  of  handling  each 
letter  and  its  reply  is  more  than  \d.  ?  The  immediate  loss  by  reducing  to  If/,  the 
postage  charged  on  letters  that  now  go  at  the  rate  of  1\d.,  and  the  proportionate 
reductions  on  the  heavier  letters  would  be  450,000/.  a  year,  which,  as  I  say,  M^ould 
not  be  made  gf)od,  because  there  is  no  profit  on  the  increased  correspondence.  The 
situation,  therefore,  presents  itself  to  us  in  a  very  ditt'erent  light  from  that  in  which  it 
presents  itself  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  furnished  to 
the  Conference  at  Rome  some  figures  collected  in  1905  dealing  with  the  Post  Office 
of  New  Zealand,  and  an  analysis  of  those  figures  shows  that  the  total  postage  paid  on 
letters  leaving  New  Zealand  at  that  time  for  countries  with  which  we  now  have  the 
2yc/.  rate — that  Ls  to  say,  excluding  the  British  Empire  and  excluding  the  United 
States,  and  limiting  ourselves  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  South  iVmerica,  and 
Centi'al  America  and  to  the  countries  of  Asia — the  total  i)ostage  paid  on  letters  of 
that  character  leaving  New  Zealand  Avas  1,070/.  in  that  year,  so  I  am  informed ;  so 
that  the  loss  involved  by  reducing  the  rate  on  those  letters  from  2.k/.  to  \d.  would  \vd 
about  600/.,  or  quite  a  negligible  quantity. 

Sir  JOSEPH   WARD  :  Why  do  you  exclude  the  British  Empire  ? 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  Because  I  am  trying  to  make  a  comparison  between  what  we 
are  now  asked  to  do  (hat  is  to  say,  reduce  from  1\d.  to  \d.  letters  going  to  the 
portions  of  the  world  other  than  the  British  Empire,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States  — 
and  what  the  similar  loss  would  have  been  to  New  Zealand  at  the  time  she  reduced 
her  rate  from  2|f/.  to  \d.  It  is  obvious  that  the  position  is  very  difl'erent  when  you 
have  to  approach  a  loss  of  150,000/.  and  when  you  approach  a  loss  of  only  some  000/. 
At  Romej^in  190(5,  the  suggestion  was  made  for  universal  penny  postage,  but  it  i-eceived 
no  support  from  any  other  country  except  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Egypt. 

Sir  JOSEPH   WARD:  AMiat  did  Canada  do  on  that  occasion  \ 
'  Mr.  SAMUEL  :  I  do  not  know. 

Sir  JOSEPH    WARD  :  Canada  voted  for  it.     You  have  left  Canada  out. 
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•  Mr.  SAMUEL :  Is  that  so  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAllD :  Yes. 

Mr.  SAMUEL;  The  information  supplied  me  was  that  those  were  the  only 
supporters. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER :  We  stoo<l  in  a  subordinate  position ;  but  I  would 
favour  it,  for  my  part. 

Mr.  SAMUEL:  The  information  supplied  me  from  the  records — I  hope  it  is 
correct— is,  that  the  United  States  and  Egypt  were  the  only  countries  supporting. 

Sir  D.  de  VILLIERS   GEAAEF  :  That  is  so. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Dr.  Coulter,  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  told  me  in 
Ottawa,  when  I  passed  through  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  supported  it,  and  tliat  it 
was  expected  by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  that  he  would  vote 
against  it,  but  he  did  not,  and  he  supported  it.  Tire  question  afterwards  arose  in 
the  Canadian  House  of  Parliament,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  made  a  statement  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  Then  my  information  must  be  incorrect ;  but  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  did  not  support  the  Resolution,  and  even  the  proposal  to  reduce  the 
minimum  from  2|rf.  to  2d.,  supported  by  Great  Britain,  was  rejected,  and  the  only 
alteration  made  was  an  increase  in  the  weight  alloAved.  I  wish  I  could  see  my  way 
to  support  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  Resolution,  but  in  view  of  the  very  lieavy  expendi- 
ture which  this  country  is  now  incurring  for  social  reforms,  and  also  for  the 
purposes  of  defence,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  Government  cannot  give  its  adhesion  to 
the  proposal. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER :  I  would  support  the  motion  on  principle.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  forward  policy.  It  chiefly  concerns  the  United  Kingdom.  So  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned  we  have  very  little  trade  relations  witli  any  country  except  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  relations  with  the  outside  world  are 
very  limited.     I  would  favour  the  resolution  on  the  whole. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  The  Commonwealth  is  in  this  position  :  As  regards  i^ostage  to-day 
it  has  peimy  postage  throughout  the  world  to  any  country  that  will  reciprocate.  We 
can  hardly  go  any  further.  If  any  country  will  reciprocate  with  us  we  give  it  i)enny 
postage.  That  is  our  policy,  and  therefore,  of  course,  we  must  support  this  prf)- 
posal.  We  do  not  propose  in  the  meantime  to  give  penny  postage  to  a  country  w  liere 
they  are  charging  us  2ld!.  or  Sd.,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  accept  penny 
postage  we  will  agree  with  them. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAEP:  We  have  made  several  concessions  in  the 
Union  in  the  Post  Office  as  well  as  the  Telegraph  service,  and  we  have  establislied 
penny  postage,  not  only  with  the  Mother  Country  but  all  the  British  Dominions,  witli 
the  exception  of  a  few  islands ;  but,  generally,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  the 
British  Dominions  our  postage  is  Id.  I  am  now  advised  that  if  we  adopt  the 
universal  penny  postage  the  loss  would  1)e  too  gi'eat  for  the  T^nion,  and,  therefore, 
whilst  we  are  quite  at  one  Avith  the  principle,  and  approve  of  the  principle,  and  would 
gladly  see  the  rate  altered,  but  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  not  at  once,  as  we  prefei 
for  the  present  to  stand  out  on  account  of  the  loss  of  reveiuie  that  would  ensue.  I 
may  say  in  a  sense  there  is  universal  penny  postage,  by  means  of  the  penny  postcard, 
Avliich  is  already  an  accomplished  fact.  Tlie  foreign  postcard  rate  practically  all  over 
the  world  is  Id.,  and  the  postcard  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  a  letter,  except  that  of 
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absolute  privacy,  that  is  to  say,  it  receives  priority  in  delivery  with  letters  over  all 
other  classes  of  mail  matter.  So  that  we  intend  to  abide  by  tliat  for  tiie  present. 
My  information  also  is  that  New  Zealand,  in  1906,  moved  at  the  Rome  Convention 
for  this  international  jjenny  postage,  but  the  only  support  it  got  was  from  the  Tnited 
States  and  Egypt.  This  is  the  information  supplied  to  me  by  our  Union  Post  OlUce. 
Whilst  we  are  quite  coHtent  with  the  principle  of  this  motion  we  cannot  join  in  it  for 
the  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  suit  you,  Sir  Joseph,  to 
recur  to  the  motion  which  you  moved  at  the  last  Conference :  "  That  in  view  of  tlie 
"  social  and  political  advantages,  and  the  material  c<^mmercial  advantages  to  accrue 
"  from  a  system  of  international  })enny  postage,  this  Conference  recojnmends  to  His 
"  Majesty's  Government  the  advisability,  if  and  Avhen  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs, 
"  of  approaching  the  Governments  of  other  States,  members  of  the  (Universal  Postal 
"  Union,  in  order  to  obtain  further  reduction  of  postal  rates,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
"  general,  and,  if  possible,  universal,  adoption  of  the  penny  rate."  If  seems,  perhaps, 
that  is  as  far  as  we  shall  be  able  to  go  with  unanimity  to-day,  and  it  prolmbly 
expresses  a  wish  which  would  l)e  felt  by  all  of  us  round  this  table. 

General  BOTHA  :  Yes,  that  is  all  right  ;  and  a  resolution  of  that  kind,  I  think, 
we  would  support. 

Sir  JOSEPH  AVARD  :  T  have  just  been  looking  through  the  Report  of  the  Con- 
ference at  Rome.  I  recollect  the  Canadian  Delegate  did  not  vote  against  the  propo.sal 
at  the  Conference.  I  remember  that  quite  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  here  is  the 
record  of  it,  and  it  shows  that  Canada  abstained  from  voting,  and  that  is  a  very 
important  point.  Canada  did  not  vote  against  that  resolution,  and  I  want  to  put  that 
on  the  record.  Eor  resolution  there  voted  the  United  States  of  America,  Australia 
(at  -that  time  New  Zealand  had  not  an  indej)endent  vote,  but  we  got  it  at  that 
Conference),  and  Egypt.  So  the  United  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Egypt 
voted  in  favour  of  that  proposal  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Samuel's  remarks.  There  voted 
against  it  Germany,  The  Argentine,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  France, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Holland,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  and  Uruguay ;  and  Canada,  Great  Britain,  India  and  Japan  abstained 
from  voting. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  Then  we  are  l)oth  right,  because  I  said  that  Egypt  and  the 
United  States  were  the  only  countries  that  supported  the  Resolution,  and  you  said 
Canada  did  not  vote  against  it. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Egypt,  Australia,  and  the  United  States  supported  it, 
and  Canada,  Great  Britain,  India,  and  Japan  abstained  from  voting.  That  is  the 
position  regarding  it. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  theory  that  Mr.  Samuel  asks  the  Conference 
to  accept ;  and,  speaking  for  myself  individually,  I  am  not,  with  all  deference  to  him, 
going  to  accept  that  theory.  If  there  is  ibis  principle  of  an  analytical  cutting-up  of 
sections  of  the  postal  world,  and  applying  the  suggested  principle  of  the  loss  of  a 
penny,  and  a  litth-  over  a  penny  in  some  cases,  per  letter,  then  I  want  to  know  in  the 
first  place  how  much  does  the  British  Post  Oiiice  estimate  they  make  as  loss  uj)on 
the  sectional  divisions  within  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  itself  for  the  cai-rying 
of  letters  outside  the  cities  at  the  penny  rate  ?  If  this  theory  Avhich  is  being  applied 
for  the  purposes  of  argument  by  Mr.  Samuel  is  to  be  ac-cepted,  then  it  is  going  to 
make  an  im-oad  upon  any  suggested  lowering  of  rates  over  long  distances,  not  only  in 
the  postal  world,  but  in  the  railway  world,  of  all  countries.  If  the  theory  that  you 
are  going  to  take  l.'j  years  to  recover  the  loss  of  revenue  of  155,000/.  with  the  United 
States  of  America  is  right,  then  Great  Britain,  in  my  opinion,  ought  not  to  recover 
for  the  next  half-century  the  loss  they  incurred  in  the  first  instaiice  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  penny  post  within  the  United  Kingdom,  because  if  you  analyse  it  in  that  way  in. 
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sections  it  implies  tliis :  Supposing  in  anyone  of  our  countries  we  were  paying  4,000^. 
a  year  for  a  subsidised  mail  service  by  coacli  o\er  which  a  cert^ain  number  of  letters 
are  vsent,  vmless  the  total  number  of  letters  going  over  that  coach  route,  for  which  you 
pay  4,000/.  a  year,  Avas  sufficient  to  make  up  the  whole  4,000/.,  or,  to  put  the  illustration 
to  convey  the  impression  that  I  hold  with  regard  to  that  argument,  supposing  there 
was  a  loss  of  3,000/.  a  year  upon  that  as  far  as  the  carriage  of  mails  is  concerned,  to 
have  brought  that  up  as  a  consequential  argument  connected  with  a  world-wide 
system  and  say  upon  a  particular  portion  of  it  the  letters  that  you  are  carrying  at  a 
penny,  a  huge  loss  of  over  a  penny  a  letter  was  the  result,  would  be  to  assume  that 
the  very  sources  from  which  the  British  Post  Office  makes  up  the  bulk  of  its  revenue 
in  short  distances  ought  to  be  excluded  altoge<^her  from  the  financial  side  of  that  great 
Department,  I  do  not  accept  that  portion  of  the  argument  adduced  by  Mr.  Samuel 
regarding  the  mail  matter  at  the  inception  of  the  Penny  Postal  system  in  New 
Zealand,  if  you  include  only  some  part  of  the  counti-ies  that  would  lie  brought  under 
the  system  of  Universal  Penny  Postage.  You  must  include  them  all.  To  sectionize 
•A  portion  of  the  ovitward  mail  matter  from  New  Zealand,  and  to  say  the  reduction 
from  2\cl.  to  \d.  represented  a  revenue  of  only  1,070/.,  and  to  suggest  that  all  the 
other  earning  powers  of  the  Penny  Postage  system  over  the  short  distances  either 
in  our  own  coiuitry,  or  beyond  too,  were  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  making  up  a  loss  would  be  logically  to  bear  out  the  argument  that 
Mr.  Samuel  has  so  forcibly  given,  us  to-day.  But  in  my  opinion  that  is  not  the^ 
right  way  to  look  at  the  result  from'  a  reform  of  that  kind.  You  must  take  all  the 
short  distances  Avith  the  long  distances,  and  deal  with  your  revenue  as  a  whole,  and 
with  the  expenditure  as  a  whole,  if  you  want  to  arrive,  in  my  judgment,  at  anything 
like  a  true  basis.  Here  you  are  over  the  whole  system  either  going  to  make  a  profit 
or  a  loss.  Supposing  that  system  of  argument  Avas  applied  to  the  raihvay  service  Ave 
iiave  in  this  great  metropolis  of  London,  I  Avill  vindertake  to  say  that  any  of  the 
raihvay  companies  here  depend  very  largely  upon  the  short-distance  traffic  at  a  low 
rate  encircling  this  City  of  London,  and  if  they  had  not  the  millions  of  passengers 
utilising  that  short-distance  traffic,  giving  them  a  very  large  revenue  at  a  low  rate 
per  mile  Avithin  that  zone,  they  could  not  }x)ssibly  carry  the  people  for  long  distances 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  AYales  at  the  rates  they  do.  If  they  had  not  the 
loAV  rates  Avithin  the  short  area  to  make  up  for  Avhat  AAould  be  admittedly  a  loss 
upon  the  long  areas  they  could  not  carry  the  people,  and  the  competition  of  passage 
by  sea  Avould  deprive  them  of  their  long-distance  traffic. 

Mr.  SAMUEL:  They  do  not  charge  the  same  fares  for  suburban  traffic  as  for 
taking  people  to  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  They  must  charge  a  loAver  fare  for  suburban  traffic ;  so 
you  do  for  the  delivery  of  a  letter  A^•ithin  the  City  of  London. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  No,  we  do  not. 

Sir  JOSEPH  AA^AllD :  We  do  at  all  events  in  New  Zealand.  We  charge  \(J.  Jis 
against  \d.  for  those  places  beyond.  If  for  the  purposes  of  bringing  al)out  a  largely 
increased  traffic  ov'er  your  railway  system  in  the  United  Kingdon  a  proposal  a\  as  made 
in  that  direction,  and  it  Avas  suggested  that  the  more  people  you  carried  for  a  long 
distance  the  greater  your  loss  AVas  going  to  be,  that  is  Mr.  SanuieFs  argument 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  No.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  raihvay  companies  should 
charge  the  same  amount  foi"  carrying  a  man  from  London  to  Edinburgh  as  for 
cari'ying  a  man  from  I^ondon  to  NorAvood. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  I  am  fairly  i-ight  in  saying 
that  lietAveen  here  and  the  suburbs  of  London  the  rate  may  be  hJ.  per  mile.  I  do  not 
know  Avhat  it  is. 
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Mr.  SAMUEL:  Yes,  but  it  is  per  mile. 

Sir  .lOSEPH   WARD:  Yes,  the  rate  between  here  and  the  sulmrl)s  of  London 
may  be  Id.  per  mile,  and  it  may  be  from  here  to  Glasgow  \d.  per  mile, 

Mr.  SAMUEL:  Yes,  but  the  total  amount  is  very  different. 

Sir  FREDERICK  EORDEN :  It  depends  upon   the  dLstance.    The  cases  are 
not  analogous,  are  they  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  But  if  the  railway  department,  for  the  purposes  of 
arriving  at  general  revenue,  was  seetionised  as  you  sectionised  it  in  connection  with 
the  proposal  for  penny  postage,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  make  a  reduction  between 
short  distance  and  long  distance  rates,  because  it  would  show  a  loss  every  time.  I  do 
not  think  the  postal  world  does  show  a  loss  every  time.  However,  I  have  placed  the 
matter  1)efore  the  Conference,  and  my  own  opinion  is,  as  I  said  at  Rome,  and  I 
reaffirm  it  here,  that  with  the  power  of  individual  agreement  between  these  countries 
I  believe  before  many  years  pass  by  all  the  postal  services  of  the  Avorkl  will  be  forced 
into  a  system  of  universal  penny  postage  as  the  outcome  of  the  individual  action  of 
different  coimtries.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  this  proposal  is  supported  by,  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  Conference,  what  appears  to  be  about 
an  equal  division  upon  it,  and  in  order  to  have  unanimity,  the  proper  thing  for  me  to 
do  is  to  accept  the  alteration  suggested  by  Mr.  Harcoiu't. 

CHAIRMAN :  I   take   it   the   Conference    agrees   to    the    Resolution   I   have 
just  read. 

[Agreed]. 

Imperial  Postal  Order  Scheme. 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  complete  the  Imperial  postal  order  scheme  by  its 
extension  to  Australia,  and  its  full  adoption  by  Canada,  so  that  the  British 
postal  order  shall  be  obtainable  and  payable  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
thus  afford  a  ready  and  economical  means  of  remitting  small  sums  not  only 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  between  each 
part  and  every  other." 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  The  system  of  the  British  Postal  Order  now  extends  over  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Empire,  and  a  postal  order  of  a  uniform  character  is  issued,  and  is 
cashed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland,  India, 
the  West  Indies  and  the  other  Crown  Colonies.  Wherever  this  system  exists,  it  has 
proved  successful  and  works  quite  smoothly,  and  no  difficulties  of  any  kind  have  1)een 
experienced  in  all  the  countries  that  have  adopted  it,  and  they  have  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  it.  There  are  only  two  exceptions  in  the  whole  wide  area  of  the 
]3ritish  Empire,  one  a  partial  exception  in  the  case  of  Canada,  and  one  a  complete 
exception  in  the  case  of  Australia.  Canada  does  not  issue  the  Britisli  postal  order  at 
all.  Canada  cashes  them,  but  only  at  22  of  the  chief  offices  in  the  largest  towns  ; 
and  Canada  will  not  allow  any  adhesive  stamp  to  be  put  on  to  the  postal  order  which 
■it  cashes;  elsewhere  odd  sums,  pennies  or  cents,  can  be  made  up  with  stamps.  In 
Australia  the  system  is  not  adopted  at  all,  and  the  British  postal  order  is  neither 
cashed  nor  issued.  It  is  impracticable  to  arrange  for  the  reciprocal  interchange  of 
the  separate  postal  orders  of  all  the  different  Dominions.  That  would  mean  tliat  at 
the  20,000  offices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  each  postmaster  or  sub-post- 
master Mould  have  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  postal  order  of  each  one  of  the 
Dominions,  and  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  very  great  risk  of  forgery,  and  in 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  exceedingly  easy  and  very  "profitable  for  anyone  to 
forge  a  postal  order  which  purported  to  be  the  postal  order  of  Newfoundland  or  some 
Lsland  of  the  West  Indies,  and  present  it  to  be  cashed  at  different  post  offices  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it  would  lie  almost  imjxjssible  for  the  sub-post- 
masters and  postmasters  to  refuse  to  cash  documents  purporting  to  be  the  postal 
orders  of  some  distant  part  of  the  Empire. 
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Also  it  is  of  great  value  to  have  a  single  medium  circulating  through  all  pirts 
of  the  Empire,  because  it  not  only  facilKates  the  distrilMition  of  small  sums  of  money 
l)et\veen  the  United  Kingdom  and  each  separate  Dominion,  hut  also  between  the 
Dominions  and  Colonies  themselves.  For  example,  I  may  suggest  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  Canada  to  have  a  postal  order  which  would  enable  small  svuns  to 
be  remitted  to  and  from  the  AVest  Indies  to  facilitate  trade  transactions  of  a 
small  character ;  and  similarly  l)etween  Canada  and  Australia,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
found  exceedingly  convenient  to  be  able  to  transmit  these  very  small  sums  at  a  very 
cheap  I'ate  for  the  purchase  of  a  book  or  for  the  payment  of  a  newspaper  sul>!cription, 
or  for  buying  small  presents  and  other  purposes.  The  scheme  is  self-supporting.  The 
poundage  on  the  postal  order  covers  the  cost  of  it.  It  is  true  the  charge  is  lower 
than  on  money-orders,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  issuing  of  postal  orders  involves  less 
work  to  the  officials  than  the  issuing  of  money-orders.  In  those  circumstances  I 
trust  one  of  the  outcomes  of  this  Conference  might  perhaps  be  the  completion  of  the 
system  now  so  nearly  complete,  l)y  the  acceptance  by  Canada  and  Australia  of  this 
scheme.  Since  .the  scheme  is  already  in  operation  in  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand, 
it  might  perhaps  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Conference  to  have  the  experience  of 
those  two  Dominions  as  to  the  working  of  the  British  postal  order  system  in  their 
teiTitories. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  can-  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Samuel's  question  that  in 
New  Zealand  it  works  most  satisfactorily.  If  we  had  not  a  system  of  this  kind  in 
operation  the  ordinary  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  money  under  the  money-order 
system  Avould  not  be  available  at  all,  or  would  only  be  availed  of  very  slightly.  This 
has  pro\ided  a  system  as  lietween  the  remission  by  a  bank  draft  and  by  a  money- 
order,  and  it  is  exceedingly  useful  to  the  people,  and  from  the  postal  point  of  view 
the  reports,  as  will  be  seen,  w Inch  are  here,  as  far  as  Now  Zealand  is  concerned,  show 
results  which  are  highly  satisfactory.  So  far  as  the  experience  of  the  country  I 
represent  is  concerned  Ave  look  upon  it  as  a  \ery  useful  reform  w^hich  has  been  made, 
and  one  which  I  belioAe  would  work  just  as  aacII  Avith  other  countries,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  it  established  throughout  the  Avhole  Empire. 

Sir  D.  DE  YILLIERS  GRAAEP  :  I  am  glad  that  I  can  recount  a  similar 
experience  in  South  Africa.  When  the  suggestion  Avas  iirst  made  to  the  South 
African  Colonies  they  Avere  someAvhat  sceptical  about  going  in  for  this  system,  but 
to-day  there  is  nothing  but  praise  for  it,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  relate  what  experience 
has  proved  in  South  Africa.  The  experience  South  Africa  has  had  since  1905  has 
demonstrated  very  clearly  the  advantages  of  the  system,  affording  as  it  does  a 
cheap  and  convenient  method  of  remitting  small  sums  of  money  betAveen  the 
several  Dominions  and  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  class  of  business  previously  untouched  has  been  and  is  l)eing  developed  by  its 
means.  The  South  African  Postal  Administrations  when  approached  on  the  subject 
all  took  into  consideration  objections  to  the  Imperial  scheme  similar  to  those 
raised  by  Candda  and  Australia,  but  Avere  ultimately  satisfied  that  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  far  outAveighed  the  anticipated  difficulties,  and  the  success  Avhich  has 
attended  the  Avorking  of  the  scheme  has  amply  justified  their  decision.  No 
complications  arose  Avhile  separate  local  issues  of  orders  Avere  maintained.  These 
have  all  been  Avorked  off',  and  only  the  Imperial  order  is  noAv  used  in  the 
Union.  No  administrative  or  accounting  difficidties  have  ainsen  so  far,  and  Avhile 
it  is  true  that,  oAving  to  the  concentration  of  the  audit  Avork  in  London,  some  time, 
according  to  distance,  nuist  necessarily  elapse  in  connecticni  with  the  ansAvering  of 
questions  respecting  paid  orders,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  minor  difficulty. 
London  replies  most  promptly  to  inquiries  and  there  has  been  no  public  complaint 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  usefulness  of  the  system  depends  entirely  upon  the 
availability  for  circulaticm  throughout  the  Empire  of  one  class  of  order,  and  if 
the  principle  tmderlying  the  scheme  is  recognised  as  an  Imperial  one  it  Avould  seem 
but  right  and  proper  that  the  Postal  Orders  of  the  Mother  Country  should  be  adopted 
for  the  purpose.  Apart  from  the  facilities  provided  for  the  interchange  of  small 
remittances  and  from  Avhat  might  be  termed  the  sentimental  aspect  of  an  Imperial 
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sehenie,  the  Postal  Order  system  is  financiHlly  advantageous  to  Colonial  Admini- 
strations. The  United  Kijigdom  prints  the  orders  and  great  expense  is  involved  in 
this—  and  supplies  them  free  of  charge  together  with  the  relative  stationery ;  allows 
\l.  for  every  1,000  oi-ders  issued  and  1/.  10s.  for  every  1,000  orders  paid  in  juldition 
to  which  Colonial  iVdniinistrations  are  at  liberty  to  charge  such  commission  over  and 
above  the  British  rate  as  they  may  desire,  the  surcharge  being  retained  by  them  as 
Revenue.  The  United  Kingdom  also  gives  credit  for  the  value  of  all  orders  issued 
in  the  Union,  but  not  cashed  by  the  pu1)lic  within  the  usual  period,  and  finally 
carries  out  the  administration  of  the  whole  business.  The  postal  order  transactions 
in  the  Union  are  growing  rapidly  a\  i(hout  causing  any  decrease  in  the  Money  Order 
business.  The  number  issued  throughout  the  IJnion  in  1910  was  2,093,712,  an 
increase  of  half  a  million  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  number  of  orders  paid 
was  2,020,730,  an  increase  of  305,893  in  the  last  year.  So  that  it  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily  with  us,  and  the  Department  has  everything  to  say  in  its  praise,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  see  Australia  come  into  the  same  system,  and,  if  it  were  possible  for 
Canada  to  extend  it,  we  would  welcome  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  received-  yesterday  from  my  colleague,  the 
Postmaster-General,  a  long  despatch  showing  a  number  of  difficulties  in  the 
administration  of  this  scheme.  The  difficulties  seem  to  be  of  a  somewhat  serious 
character,  and  will  involve,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  of  troul)le  and  worry  upon  the  Post 
Office  Department ;  but  as  those  difficulties  have  been  overcome  elsewhere,  I  do  not 
see  why  they  covild  not  be  overcome  in  Canada  also,  and  I  shall  ask  my  colleague  not 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  unanimous  adoption  of  this  scheme. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  We  have  the  advantage  of  those  who  have  experience  of  it  in 
both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  Dominions.  I  observe  that  this  proposition 
is  rather  a  recent  piece  of  business  brought  on  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  original  Agenda.  It  is  not  any  the  less  valuable  on  that  account,  but  it  would 
have  been  of  value  if  we  had  known  that  you  were  going  to  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  The  Memorandum  was  issued  on  the  7th  of  February. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes,  we  got  it  on  the  7th  of  February. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Anything  that  can  facilitate  transmission  of  Government  ordei"s 
of  any  kind  will  be  very  acceptable  to  us,  and  I  shall  take  the  same  step  as  we  have 
taken  in  other  matters  and  try  and  co-operate  as  far  as  possible.  Without  committing 
myself  absolutely  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Resolution.  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
that  the  system  is  working  well  elsewhere,  and  what  others  are  doing  we  can  put 
up  with. 

Sir  JOSEPH   WARD:  The  postal  orders  we  send  out  have  increased  by  21  per 
.cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  paid  is  23  per  cent.,  and  the  sy.stem  is  reported 
upon  most  favourably  by  the  Departmental  Officers. 

Mr^  FISHER :  But  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  myself  repre.sent  mucli  larger 
communities  and  more  scattered  people.  Our  difficulties  are  not  known  to  you  at  all ; 
but  that  is  not  the  point.     If  we  can  co-operate  with  you  we  shall  do  it  cheerfully. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Then  I  may  take  it  that  even  postal  orders  do  not  break  our 
unanimity. 

[Agreed.] 

Adjourned  to  to-mon-ow  morning  at  11  o'clock, 
u    iKUo.  Y  3 
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Thursday,  15th  June  1911. 


At  the  Foreign  Office. 


Present  : 
Sir  RUFUS  ISAACS,  K.C.,  M.P.,  His    Majesty's    Attorney-General,  in  the  Chair. 

Canada. 

The  Right    Honourahle  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime   Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

Ansfralia. 

The  Honourable  A.  Fisher,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Netc  Zealand. 

The    Honourable  J.  G.  Findlay,  K.C,  LL.D.,  Attorney-General  and  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  Honourable  F.  S.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 


"  That  the  Imperial  Government  should  consider  in  concert  with  the  Dominion 
Governments  whether  and  to  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  it  is  practicable 
or  desirable  to  make  mutual  arrangements  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  in  one  part 
of  the  Empire  of  commercial  arbitration  awards  g^ven  in  another  part." 

CHAIRMAN  :  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  has  asked  me  to  express  to  you  his  regret  at 
his  inability  to  l)e  present ;  he  has  to  attend  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  cannot 
possibly  get  away,  and  he  has  asked  me  to  take  the  Chair  in  his  stead.  The  matter 
Avhich  we  have  to  discuss  in  this  Committee  is  the  resolution:  "That  the  Imperial 
"  Government  should  consider  in  concert  with  the  Dominion  Governments  whether 
"  and  to  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  it  is  practicable  or  desirable  to 
"  make  mutual  arrangements  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  in  one  part  of  the 
"  Empire  of  commercial  arbitration  awards  given  in  another  part."  The  substance 
of  the  matter  is,  I  think,  best  put  if  we  consider  what  the  practice  is  in  the  procedure 
in  this  country  m  ith  which  I  am  most  familiar  -more  familiar  than  I  can  be,  of 
course,  with  the  procedure  in  the  Dominions,  as  to  the  enforcement  of  commercial 
awards. 

What  has  happened,  which  led  to  this  resolution,  is  that,  both  in  the  Chambei-s 
of  Commerce  in  this  country  and  the  International  Law  Association,  it  has  been  mooted 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  awards  in  commei-cial  arbitrations — and  it  is  confined 
to  commercial  arbitrations — should  be  or  might  be  enforced  in  one  part  of  the 
Empire  although  they  may  have  been  given  in  another  part  of  the  Empire.  In  this 
country  you  can  enforce  an  award  which  is  given  in  an  arbitration  without  bringing 
an  action  and  without  getting  an  Order  of  Court,  except  that  you  nuist  go  to  a  judge 
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to  get  his  leave  upon  an  originating  summons,  and  then  once  he  has  given  his  leave 
that  award  is  enforceable  just  the  same  as  a  Judgment  of  the  High  Cour^,  or  as  an 
Order  .which  is  made  by  the  High  Court.  The  effect  of  it  is  that  although  it  is  a 
decree  which  is  made  by  an  arbitrator  under  the  assent  of  lx)th  parties  to  the 
arbitration  it  becomes  en forceable  just  like  a  judgment.  The  object  of  tliat,  of  course, 
is  to  simplify  procedure,  to  save  time,  and  to  save  expense. 

Sir  WILFUID  LAURIE R :  Might  I  interrupt  you  to  ask  what  is  the 
procedure  ?  You  say  that  an  award  is  enforceable  as  a  judgment ;  to  whom  does 
a  judgment  go  in  this  country — to  the  sheriff? 

CHAIRMAN  :  If  he  is  to  issue  execution  upon  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Would  it  be  the  same  thing  here  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  Yes ;  the  same  thing  if  you  have  an  order  of  the  judge. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  What  is  the  order— just  that  it  is  enforceable  ? 

CH-VIRMAN  :  Yes ;  the  summons  comes  before  him  that  the  award  should  be 
enforced  like  a  judgment  under  the  Arbitration  Act. 

Dr.  riNDLAY :  That  is  the  rule  in  most  of  the  oversea  countries,  and  in 
most  of  the  Canadian  Provinces ;  for  instance,  it  is  the  rule  in  two  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  The  rule  varies  very  much  in  our  Provinces,  but 
I  wanted  just  to  understand  the  procedure  here. 

CHAIRMAN :  It  does  vary. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  Our  Act  is  the  same  as  yours. 

CHAIRMAN  :  That  proposal  is  only  possible  with  regard  to  awards  made  in 
a  submission  to  arbitration  which  is  made  here  and  which  is  enforced  here.  Of 
course  we  cannot  enforce  an  award  in  Canada  any  more  than  Canada  can  enforce 
an  award  here.  The  only  possibility  of  putting  it  into  effective  practice  then  is 
to  bring  an  action  upon  it.  In  all  countries  so  far  as  I  gather  from  the  Reports 
that  have  been  made — in  fact  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  it  could  be  otherwise 
except  under  special  legislation  — if  we  in  this  country  wished  to  enforce  an  award 
in  any  one  of  the  Dominions  we  should  liave  to  bring  an  action  upon  that  award  in 
the  Dominion  in  order  to  recover  the  money  from  the  person  against  \\  horn  the  award 
is  made. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Then  the  iction  itself  would  have  to  determine  whether  you 
would  get  it  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  Yes. 

Mr. -FISHER  :  You  would  have  no  distinct  advantage  in  having  the  award  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  None,  except  that  you  have  some  advantage  in  having  had  the 
matter  determined  by  the  award,  and  bringing  your  action  upon  it.  Of  coui'se  time 
and  money  would  be  expended  in  the  bringing  of  an  action,  and  I  think  the  great 
objection  to  having  to  bring  an  action  is  that  it  enables  persons  who  do  not  mean  to 
pay  and  do  not  want  to  pay,  to  raise  all  kinds  of  questions  by  means  of  chicanery  or 
otherwise,  so  getting  time  and  putting  the  other  party  to  considerable  expense.  Both 
for   commercial   morality   and,  I  think,  on  the  broiuler  principle  of   uniformity   of 
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procedure  throughout  the  Empire,  it  would  he  very  desirahle  if  we  could  arrive  at  an 
agreement  a«  to  what  should  ha  done,  l)ecause  we  should  have  to  consider  variou> 
details  of  procedure  hefore  anything  ett"ecti\e  could  he  done.  All  that  is  heing  asked 
at  the  present  moment — I  am  particidarly  anxious  that  the  Committee  should  under- 
stand that — is  that  this  resolution  should  he  agreed  to  if  you  think  fit.  That  the 
Imperial  Government  shoultl  consider  it  in  concert  with  the  Dominion  Go\ernments, 
and  then  see  by  discussion  between  us  A\hat  can  possibly  be  done  and  what  form  the 
legislation  should  take,  l)ecause  we  should  have  to  have  legislation  in  this  country 
and  I  think  it  Avould  be  necessary  to  have  legislation  in  the  Dominions  also. 

Mr.  MALAN :  Have  you  a  system  here  of  getting  the  award  of  the  arbitrator 
confirmed  by  Order  of  the  Court. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Yes,  both  under  our  Arbitration  Act  and  under  oiu-  Rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MALAN :  Could  not  that  Order  of  the  Court  be  executed  elsewhere  ? 

CHAIRMAN:  No. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Would  not  that  l^e  a  simple  way  of  doing  it  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  You  mean  could  we  do  that  ? 

Mr.  MALAN :  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  agree  it  \\'ould  be  a  very  simple  way  of  doing  it,  if  you  once 
ha\e  agreement  tliat  it  shall  be  done.  What  we  do  with  regard  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland  may  be  of  some  assistance.  We  have  the  Judgments  Extension  Act  of  1868 
under  which  we  have  a  very  simple  procediu-e  of  registration  of  a  judgment  of  this 
coimtry  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland  and  vice  vei-m,  and  the  moment  you  have  that 
registration  then  the  judgment  is  as  effective,  for  example,  in  Scotland  as  if  it  had 
lieen  given  in  Scotland,  although  it  is  only  given  in  this  country.  It  is  upon  those 
lines  I  should  sviggest  that  we  sliould  consider,  if  you  accept  this  Resolution,  whether 
in  any  legislation  of  that  kind,  extending  an  Order  which  is  made  to  enforce  the 
award  to  the  Dominions  Avhich  would  agree  to  it,  we  sliould  not  have  recourse  to  the 
same  kind  of  procedure  and  practice. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  We  had  something  similar  in  South  Africa  before  the  Union. 
Now  we  have  one  Supreme  Court  and  the  Order  of  one  Provincial  Division  rims  in 
the  other  Province,  but  before  that  we  liad  sometliing  very  similar.  I  think,  if  we 
limited  our  machinery  to  the  enforcement  of  an  Order  of  Coiu't  outside  the  country 
in  Avhich  the  Order*  was  taken,  that  would  be  effective.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
could  go  so  far  as  to  recognise  an  Arbitration  Award  outside  a  Court  of  Law,  but  if 
the  Arbitration  Award  is  once  confirmed  by  a  Court  of  Law  of  recognised  standing, 
then  if  that  Order  is  confirmed  in  a  Court  of  Record,  I  tliink  it  might  be  Avorked. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  What,  I  take  it,  is  suggested  is  that  tlie  provision  existing  in 
New  Zealand  Avith  regard  to  awards  made  in  New  Zealand  shoidd  lie  made  applicable  to 
awards  made-  under  agreement,  of  course — liere  in  the  United  Kingdom.  An  aAvard 
may,  Avith  the  leave  of  the  judge,  be  enforced  in  the  same  Avay  as  a  judgment  or  any 
other  Order  of  the  Court.  Now  Avhy  should  not  the  production  of  an  aA\ard  made  in 
the  United  Kingdom  by  the  leave  of  your  judge  or  ours  be  enforced  in  the  same  Avay 
as  a  judgment  or  Order  of  the  Court  ? 

Mr.  MALAN :  Eor  one  thing  it  will  lead  to  complicated  inquiries  from  time  to 
time  as  to  whether  this  arbitration  Avas  a  legal  arbitration,  and  Avhether  the  tAvo 
parties  Avere  agreed,  and  so  on.  If  it  be  an  Order  of  Court,  and  you  know  the 
standing,  of  that  Covu-t,  the  thing  is  simple. 
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Sir  WlLEllID  LAUllIER  :  Let  me  try  to  understand  what  is  your  Act  ?  Your 
Act  at  the  present  time  is  that  Avhen  two  parties  go  to  arbitration  the  award  can  be 
presented  to  a  judge,  and  tlie  judge  practically  endorses  it  or  gives  a  fiat  upon  it. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Not  necessarily,  but  he  can. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Then  the  award' is  made  in  the  arbitration 
hetween  the  two  parties.  There  is  notliing  on  the  record  besides  the  signatures  of 
the  tAvo  parties,  and  the  award  is  not  under  the  signature  of  a  puhlic  oflicer  eitlier, 
but  of  a  private  individual.  You  present  that  award  to  a  judge.  Is  that  application 
ex  parte,  or  by  notice  to  the  other  side  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  On  summons  by  notice. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  And  upon  that  summons  cause  has  to  lie  shown 
why  this  order  should  not  be  made  ? 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  When  all  this  has  l)een  done  I  see  no  reason  why 
when  an  award  comes  of  that  kind  with  judicial  sanction,  it  should  not  be  enforce- 
able anywhere  else  in  any  of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  The  principle  is  aN 
right,  and,  for  my  part,  I  sincerely  favour  it.  The  only  objection,  so  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned,  is  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  could  have  no  control  over  it.  This 
is  a  matter  which  would  have  to  be  relegated  to  the  Provinces.  It  would  only  be 
enforceable  by  the  legislation  of  any  of  the  Provinces ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  favour  the 
Resolution,  and  if  passed  and  sent  over  we  would  certainly  try  to  have  it  considered 
favourably  by  the  different  Legislatures. 

'  Mr.  FISHER  :  We  are  in  the  same  position.  Tlie  Commonwealth,  I  think, 
could  not  deal  with  this  matter,  but  it  would  be  entirely  for  the  States  to  legislate 
upon  it.  I  vinderstcod  you  to  say  that  it  was  to  be  limited  to  comrfiercial  arbitration 
awards. 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  of  tliat  kind  of  awards  there  ai-e  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  No  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  There  are  some  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  Yes,  there  are  a  great  many.  I  luive  experience  of  a  great 
many. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  Yes.  We  have  had  this  situation  :  A  techniGil  defence  lodged, 
and  a  Commission  to  l^^ngland,  causing  a  delay  for  eighteen  months,  in  a  case  wiiere 
there  was  no  real  defence  at  all. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  cases  there  are  or  have  been  where 
one  of  tlie  parties  is  out  in  the  Dominions? 

CHAIRMAN  :  No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  that.  A  good 
many  awards  would  be  taken  up,  aiid  woidd  not  require  enforcing  at  all  because  the 
pai'ties  pay  or  act  upon  the  awards  without  an  order  of  the  judge. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  There  is  some  reason  for  bringing  it  forward. 
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CHAIRMAN :  Yes ;  the  reason  is,  because  the  Chambers  of  Commei'ce  are 
desirous  that  it  should  be  done,  because  they  have  found  actually  in  their  commercial 
relations  tlrnt  it  is  to  them  rather  a  serious  matter.  That  is  the  pouit  of  it.  That 
is  Avhy  it  is  confined  to  commercial  arbitrations ;  and  also,  I  conceive,  there  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  enforcing  awards  in  other  arbitrations.  For  example, 
arbitrations  which  take  place  under  an  order  of  oiu-  courts,  or  in  consequence  of 
some  statute  that  we  have  iTere.  All  we  seek  is,  if  you  have  two  parties  to  an 
agreement  to  refer  some  commercial  matter  to  ax'bitration,  that  once  the  award  has 
been  given  and  the  judge  has  pronounced  that  it  should  be  enforced  in  this  country, 
we  should  be  able  to  enforce  it  in  your  Dominions  ;  and  we  propose  that  we  should 
give  exactly  the  same  facility  to  any  awards  which  are  enforced  by  order  of  a  judge 
in  your  Dominions. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  We  had  a  discussion  upon  quite  an  analogous  matter  in  this 
Conference,  and  that  was  with  regard  to  reciprocal  legislation  for  the  recognition 
of  orders  in  certain  cases  of  destitute  persons.  It  seems,  as  you  will  require  to  give 
effect  to  what  is  proposed  here,  the  principle  might  be  extended  a  little  further  than 
mei'cly  commercial  awards.  We  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  in  favour  of  some 
step  being  taken  to  give  mutual  recognition  to  oi'ders  in  such  cases  as  I  have 
mentioned.     Mr.  Fisher  was  strongly  in  favour  of  that  view. 

CHAIRMAN  :  It  would  be  worth  while  considering  also,  although  it  does  not 
come  within  the  province  of  this  Resolution,  whether  some  steps  could  not  be  taken 
to  enforce  judgments,  as  we  do  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  As  I  was  urging  upon  the  Conference  the  other  day,  the 
oversea  Dominions  are  treated  largely  as  if  we  were  foreign  countries.  While  we 
are  talking  about  the  unity  of  the  Empire  uniformity  in  these  matters  is  very 
desirable. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  It  is  practically  tlie  same  thing.  An  award  is 
a  thing  which  is  not  a  record.  It  becomes  a  record  when  presented  to  a  judge,  and 
then,  Avhen  it  is  a  record,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
judgment. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  Unfortunately  we  do  not  treat  judgments  as  we  ought  to. 

CHAIRMAN :  This  will  be  a  beginning. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  A  judgment  obtained  here  in  England,  a\  itli  all  the  proper 
preliminaries  of  judicial  inquiiy,  is  not  recognised  in  New  Zealand. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  This  is  simply  a  corollary  of  the  proposition  we 
had  the  other  day. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  I  think  we  ought  to  extend  the  principle. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  I  think  we  can  accept  tliis  Resolution. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  Yes ;  and  if  possible  we  should  like  it  extended  to  other  cases. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  agree  entirely,  and  I  think  if  we  can  arrive  at  an  agreement 
with  regard  to  tliis,  and  put  it  into  actual  effective  shape  we  shall  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  getting  uniformity  in  legal  procedure  and  practice  in  our  countries 
which  would  be  very  valuable. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  It  is  a  thing  which  one  practising  in  the  law  recognises  the 
value  of.     Do  you  agree,  Sir  Wilfrid  ? 
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Sir  WILPRID  LAURIEll:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  ;  Are  you  all  agreed  upon  tlie  Resolution  ? 

Mr  FISHER  :  I  have  no  objection.  All  we  can  do  is  to  recommend  it  to 
our  States. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  Had  we  not  better  add  to  what  is  proposed  here  some  further 
recommendation  to  the  Conference,  on  the  principle  of  our  recommendation  that 
recognition  of  a  judgment  be  also  provided  for  by  legislation  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  should  also  be  favourable  to  that,  but  there  is  a  technical 
difficulty  in  our  dealing  with  it  in  this  form. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  I  shall  have  the  opportunity,  when  the  Report  is  brought  up, 
of  dealing  with  it  at  the  Confei'ence. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Will  you  read  the  Resolution  again  ? 

CHAIRMAN  :  "That  the  Imperial  Government  should  consider,  in  concert  with 
the  Dominion  Governments,  \^  hether,  and  to  what  extent,  and  under  what  conditions  it 
is  practicable  and  desirable  to  make  mutual  arrangements  with  a  view  to  the 
enforcement  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  of  commercial  arbitration  awards  given  in 
another  part." 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Woiild  you  say  "  arl)itration  awards  confirmed  by  an  order  of 
the  court,"  because  I  attach  rather  great  value  to  that.  It  must  not  be  just  a 
private  arbitration,  or  an  arbitration  which  is  not  recognised,  but  there  must  lie  an 
order  of  the  court. 

CHAIRMAN  :  May  I  point  out  the  Resolution  says  "  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  and  under  what  conditions  it  is  practicable  and  desirable  to  make  niutual 
arrangements  "  ?  So,  of  course,  the  point  which  you  are  raising  would  come  up  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  add  " awards  of  comniercial 
arbitrations  confirmed  by  an  order  of  the  court "  ? 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  That  is  one  of  the  conditions  to  be  considered  when  the 
Resolution  is  acted  upon. 

CHAIRM^VN  :  I  suggest  that  you  should  not  put  that  in,  beciiuse  you  immediately 
get  to  what  is  meant  by  "  confirmed  by  an  order  of  the  coiu't."  It  wiU  come  up  for 
discussion,  no  doubt,  in  regard  to  "  under  what  conditions  "  it  is  to  be  effected ;  and 
certainly  I  agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  you,  that  it  ought  to  be  after  a  judge  in 
.a  particular  country,  either  in  yours  or  ours,  has  expressed  his  xiqw  that  in  that 
coimtry  in  which  the  award  is  made  it  should  be  enforced. 

Dr._ FINDLAY  :  I  agree  with  that  view  too. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Would  it  be  out  of  place  to  ask  why  you  do  not  wish  to  apply 
it  to  other  arbitration  awards  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  The  chief  reason  why  we  have  confined  it  to  a  commercial 
arbitration  award  is  because  it  rests  iipon  a  submission  to  arbitration  by  agreement 
in  AA'riting  between  two  business  men  or  business  firms.  They  have  come  to  a 
conclusif)n   that  they    want   to   have    some   matter   decided    by   the   award   of    an. 
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arbitrator ;  and  it "  is  in  particular  in  regard  to  commercial  matters  that  you 
get  this  question  arising  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  other 
arbitrations  whicli  arise  in  this  country  may  be  upon  an  oral  submission,  wliich 
is  not  likely  to  occur  where  you  are  dealing  witli  an  award  which  you  Avould 
have  to  enforce  in  a  Dominion,  and  indeed  tliere  are  other  difficulties  in  that, 
because  you  cannot  enforce  an  awai'd  made  on  an  oral  submission  sis  you  can  on 
a  written  agreement.  Further  than  that,  there  are  the  particular  kinds  of  arbi- 
tration to  which  I  referred  just  noAv,  A\hich  I  do  not  think  onght  to  be  at  present 
considered  in  tlie  same  relation  as  commercial  arbitrations  -  that  is,  arbitrations 
which  take  place  by  order  of  a  judge  in  the  country  in  an  action  which  comes  before 
him.  For  example,  if  I  have  a  dispute  with  a  l)uilder  the  judge  may  say  :  "I  shall 
refer  this  to  some  special  arbitrator  whom  I  will  appoint " — a  person  who  is  not  a 
meml)er  of  the  coiu-t  and  not  a  judge.  That  is  one  kind.  There  is  another  kind  of 
arbitration  Avhich  arises  under  an  Act  of  Parliament.  We  liave  certain  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  say  tliat  any  dispute  as  to  a  certain  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
arbitration.  That,  again,  does  not  stand  quite  in  the  same  category  as  these 
commercial  arbitrations,  Avhich  rest  entirely  upon  agreement  between  two  business 
men  to  have  their  dispute  settled  outside  the  court  by  a  person  either  to  be  agreed 
upon  or  nominated.     I  Avill  take  it  that  we  are  all  agreed  upon  this  Hesolution. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  Yes,  we  agree. 

[The  Resolution  was  agreed  to.) 


TENTH   DAY. 


Friday,  16th  June  1911. 
The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 


Present  : 

The    Right    Honourable    H.    H.    ASQUITH,    K.C.,    M.P.    (President    of    tlie 
Conference). 

The    Right    Honoui-able    L.    Harcourt,    M.P.,    Secretary    of    State    for    the 
Colonies. 

The     Right     Honourable     D.     Lloyd     George,     M.P.,     Chancellor     of     the 
Exchequer. 

The    Right    Honourable   Sir  E.  Grey,    M.P.,    Secretary  of    State    for    Foreign 
Affairs. 

The    Right   Honourable   Sydney   Buxton,    M.P.,   President   of   the   Board  of 
IVade. 


The  Right  Honourable  H.  Samuel,  M.P.,  Postmaster-General. 


ic  avigiii'    xn»in^iiicii;ic    ix.     k^Aivii  r^i/,    i*x.x.,    x  u:^iiH(i?>in -vxmicicti. 

-r 

Canada. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir   Wilfrid  Lauriek,    G.C.M.G.,  Prime   Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

The    Honom-able    Sir    F.    W.    Borden,    K.C.M.G.,   Minister    of    Militia    and 
Defence. 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodettr,  K.C,  Minister  of  Marine  and   b^isheries. 
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Tlit^  Hi)iioui'al)le  A.  Fisiiek,  Prime  Minister  of  tlie  Coiumoinvealtli. 
The  llonoum1)lt>  11  L.  Batcuelor,  Minister  of  External  AlVairs. 
The  Honovirable  G.  1\  Peahce,  Minister  of  Defence. 

Nim'  Zealand. 

The    Right    Honourable   Sir    J.  G.  Warij,  K.C.M.G.,   Prime    Minister    of    the 
Uominion. 

The  Honourable  J.  G.  Pindlav,   Iv.C,  LL.D.,  Attorney-General  and  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

General  the  Right  Honourable  L.  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the   Union. 

The  Honourable  P.  S.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Honourable  Sir   David   dk  Villiers  Graaff,    Bart.,    Minister  of   Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

Neaifo  an  (Hand. 

The  Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  Morris,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
,Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Senior  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Keith,  D.C.L.,  Junior  Assistant  Secretary. 

There  avere  also  present  : 
*The  Right  Hon.  C.  E.  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  Knancial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury ; 
Lord  Lucas,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ; 
Sir  Erancis  Hopwooi),  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  Stat*; 

for  the  Colonies ; 
Sir  C.   P.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies ; 

Mr.  A.  Law,  C.B.,  Eoreign  Office  ; 
■■^•'Sir  H.  Llewelyn  Smith,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
Sir  Walter  Howell,  K.C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 
Captain  Sir  A.  J.  G.  Chalmers,  Board  of  Trade; 
Sir  M.  Nathan,  G.C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office ; 
Mr.  E.  W.  EarnalIi,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office  ; 
Commander  Eoakes,  R.N.,  General  Post  Office ; 

Rear- Admiral  Sir  C.  L.  Ottley,  K.C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  Secretary  to  the  Committee 

of  Imperial  Defence; 
Mr.  Atlee  a.  Hunt,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External  Affairs, 

Commonwealth  of  Australia ; 
Mr.  J.  R.  Leisk,  Secretary  for  Einance,  Union  of  South  Africa;  and 
Private  Secretaries  to  JNIembers  of  the  Conference. 


Treaties. 

"  That  His  Majesty's  Government  be  requested  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
several  Foreign  Governments  having  treaties  which  apply  to  the  Overseas  Dominions 
with  a  view  to  securing  liberty  for  any  of  those  Dominions  which  may  so  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  without  impairing  the  Treaty  in  respect 
of  the  rest  of  the  Empire." 

Sir  WILERID  LxiURIER:  The  first  resolution  which  the  Conference  has  to 
deal  with  this  morning  is  the  resolution  of  which  I  gave  notice  some  days  ago,  and 

'  Present  at  the  afternoon  sittinjf. 
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which  is  in  these  words :  "  That  His  Majesty's  Government  l)e  i-equested  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  several  Foreign  Governments  ha\  ing  treaties  which  apply  to 
the  Overseas  Dominions  with  a  view  to  securing  liberty  for  any  of  those  Dominions 
which  may  so  tlesire  to  withdraw  from  tlie  operation  of  the  treaty  without  impairing 
the  treaty  in  respect  of  tlie  rest  of  th(;  Empire."  Tliis  resolution  has  l)een  before 
the  puljlic  for  some  time,  and  it  has  occasioned  a  good  many  comments  in  the  Press, 
some  of  them  of  nither  an  ad\  erse  character.  Some  of  the  articles  which  I  have 
noticed  in  the  Press  of  Ixwidon  A\ei'e  rather  excited  ;  others  were  fair  and  reasonable, 
and  amongst  others  n)y  attention  was  called  to  a  historical  review  in  "  The  Times  " 
issue  of  Wednesday,  June  7th.  That  is  a  very  fair,  and,  I  think,  acciu-ate,  and  on  the 
whole  very  impartial,  article,  though  I  do  not  agree  with  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
has  come.  The  conclusion  to  which  it  has  come  is  summed  up  in  the  last  paragraphs, 
and  it  is  as  follows  : — "  Obviously,  Su-  Wilfrid  Laurier's  new  resolution,  although  in 
a  sense  it  only  carries  on  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  in  18U7,  conflicts 
absolutely  Avith  the  principle  upon  which  tliat  policy  was  based.  The  principle  of 
connnercial  unity,  for  the  sake  of  which  Lord  Salisbury  denounced  the  German  and 
Belgian  treaties,  and  which  is  manifestly  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Imperial 
co-operation,  would  have  to  l)e  abandoned  if  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  of 
their  own  accord  decided  to  adopt  separate  systems  of  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  Powers.  Denunciation  of  the  existing  most-favoured-nation  treaties,  even 
if  followed  by  their  resumption  on  terms,  alloAving  Canada  or  any  other  Dominion 
to  stand  out  when  it  so  desired,  could  only  have  the  gravest  results,  since  it 
would  destroy  for  good  and  all  the  principle  of  commercial  unity  Avith in  the  Empire 
re-established  1)y  Lord  Salisbury  and  since  accepted  by  the  United  States."  The 
author  of  this  article  has  forgotten  the  circiunstances  A\hich  Ijrought  forth  this 
motion  of  which  I  gave  notice.  Our  colleagues  from  Australia  represented  that 
the  CommonAvealth  had  passed  some  years  ago  a  preferential  tariff  to  be  applied 
to  British  products,  but  to  British  products  only  coming  through  in  British  bottoms, 
but  they  found  themselves  debarred  from  proceeding  Avith  their  intention  on  account 
of  some  old  treaties  Avhich  did  not  admit  of  the  intention  Avhich  they  had.  In  other 
words.  His  Majesty's  Government  could  not  allow  this  trade  to  be  cai-ried  out 
exclusively  in  British  bottoms,  because  the  same  preference,  I  imagine,  would  have 
been  claimed  by  other  nations.  Therefore,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  finds 
itself  to-day  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  Avhicli  the  Government  of  Canada  found 
itself  in  1897  Avhen  it  introduced  the  policy  of  preferential  tariffs.  We  AAcre 
determined  to  give  to  the  products  of  the  Mother  Country  in  our  markets  a 
preferential  tariff' ;  but  we  found  tliat,  by  some  existing  treaties  Avith  Germany  and 
Belgiiun,  Ave  could  not  extend  that  privilege  to  the  Mother  Country  unless,  under 
those  treaties,  Germany  and  Belgium  Avere  also  permitted  to  participate.  Upon 
oiu"  representations  these  treaties  a\ ere  denounced.  To-day  the  ConunonA\ealth  of 
Australia  is  in  exactly  the  same  position.  It  wants  to  give  preferential  treatment 
to  the  products  of  the  Mother  Country  Avhen  they  are  brought  in  British  ships,  Ijut 
they  find  they  are  debarred  from  carrying  out  this  intention  on  account  of  some  old 
treaties. 

Those  Avho  object  to  this  Resolution  to-day  cannot  object  to  that  aspect  of  it. 
But  it  is  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  same  privileges  may  be  claimed  by  the 
other  Dominions  Avhich,  like  Canada,  may  sufl'er  from  the  treaties  in  which  there 
is  a  stipulation  as  to  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment.  Well,  it  is  a  poor  rule 
which  does  not  Avork  both  AA'ays,  and  if  it  Avorks  adA  antageously  in  one  case  it  ought 
to  AAork  advantageously  in  each  case.  No  one  can  object  to  Australia,  if  it  chooses, 
giving  the  preference  which  it  wants  to  give,  and  limiting  it  to  the  products  carried 
in  British,  bottoms,  and  everylx)dy  aaouUI  agi-ee  if  there  is  a  treaty  which  prevents 
Australia  from  carrying  out  that  intention — Avhich  I  Avould  call  a  very  laudable 
intention — it  ought  not  to  stand  any  more  in  the  Avay  of  that  intention  than-  the 
treaties  with  Germany  and  Belgium  in  1897  Avere  alloAved  to  stand  against  Canada. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  treaties  with  other  nations,  it  is  stated,  in 
which  there  is  a  stipulation  which  goes  to  say  that  any  preference  given  by  one 
Dominion  must  be  extended  to  those  nations.  There  are  12  of  these  treaties  existing 
to-day  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.     I  have  not  them  all  at  the  ju'esent  time  at 
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the  tip  of  my  tongue,  but  I  renieml)er  there  are  treaties  with  Argentina,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bolivia,  Columbia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  two  or 
three  others.  Our  trade  with  those  nations  is  very  insignitieant,  and  we  are  not 
really  affected  by  those  treaties  at  all.  If  we  gave  a  preference,  for  instance,  to 
the  United  States,  we  might  have  to  give  it  to  those  nations  also ;  but  we  have  not 
any  trade  with  them ;  therefore,  the  matter  is  not  one  of  any  practical  moment,  but 
the  existence  of  such  a  treaty  might  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  any  trade  development 
that  we  contemplated  in  Canada,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  well  we  should  pass 
this  Resolution.  The  gist  of  the  objection  which  is  made  here  is,  tliat  if  this  is 
allowed  this  would  destroy  for  good  and  all  the  jwinciple  of  commercial  unity.  I  do 
not  know  at  the  present  time  what  principle  of  commercial  unity  exists,  in  view  of 
the  different  tariffs  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions.  The  United 
Kingdom's  own  tariff  is  a  Free-Trade  tariff".  All  the  other  communities  represented 
at  this  Board  have  not  that  fiscal  policy.  IMiey  have  different  fiscal  policies,  all 
based  upon  the  principle  of  raising  the  revenue  by  Customs  duties ;  but  no  two  tariffs 
in  any  of  the  Dominions  represented  at  this  Board  agree  ;  every  one  is  different  from 
the  other.  All  agree  in  principle,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  revenue  is  to  be  collected 
by  m.eans  of  Customs  duties,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  articles  on  which  duty  is  to  Ije 
imposed.  Now,  when  we  recognise  this  primary  fact  that  there  is  not  alxsolute  com- 
mercial unity  but  commercial  diversity  at  this  moment  in  the  British  Empire  in  so 
far  as  fiscal  legislation  is  concerned,  it  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the  consequences  of 
the  Government  in  the  Utiited  Kingdom  making  a  treaty  which  suits  its  own  views 
and  its  own  requirements,  ])ut  which  will  not  suit  the  requu-ements  of  Australia,  or 
of  South  Africa,  or  of  New  Zealand,  or  of  Newfoundland,  or  Canada.  Therefore,  the 
principle  is  no  longer  at  issue  ;  it  has  been  conceded  long  ago,  and  it  has  been 
recognised  that  there  should  be  that  trade  diversity  or  commercial  diversity 
in  the  matter,  not  only  of  fiscal  legislation,  hui  the  corollary  of  fiscal  legisla- 
tion-commercial treaties.  I  referred  to  it  the  other  day.  The  matter  is  as 
plain  as  noonday.  It  is  well  known  by  everybody.  The  principle  is  now  accepted 
l)y  the  United  Kingdom,  that  whenever  they  negotiate  a  treaty  they  apply  that  treaty 
to  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  and  will  not  apply  it  to  the  self-governing  Dominions 
except  with  their  consent.  His  Majesty's  Government  to-day,  when  they  negotiate 
a  treaty,  stipulate  that  it  shall  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  shall  not  apply  to 
the  self-governing  Dominions,  unless  it  is  accepted  by  them.  That  has  l)een  the 
policy,  not  of  this  year  nor  last  year,  but  it  has  l)een  the  universal  policy  followed 
upon  every  occasion  for  the  last  lo  years  at  least.  Here  is  a  very  concrete  example. 
We  have  had  a  treaty  with  Japan  negotiated  some  15  years  ago.  Canada  accepted  to 
come  into  that  treaty.  I  do  not  think  Australia  did,  nor  New  Zealand,  nor  any  of  the 
other  Dominions  except  Canada.  The  treaty  had  l)een  negotiated  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  suited  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  so  happened  it  suited 
our  policy  ;  but  it  would  not  have  suited  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  and,  therefore, 
they  were  not  tempted  to  join  in  it,  and  would  not  join  in  it.  The  treaty  has  lieen 
denounced  by  Japan,  and  a  new  treaty  has  been  negotiated  which  is  altogether 
for  the  benefit  and  the  advantage  of  the  United  Knigdom,  and  to  that  we 
do  not  object.  It  lias  new  features  which  make  it  not  acceptalde  to  us  in 
Canada,  and  His  Majesty's  Government  therefore  would  not  suggest  that  we 
should  accept  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  tliey  have  left  it  to  us  whether  we  should 
come  into  the  new  treaty  or  not,  and  we  have  determined  not  to  come  in. 
That,  tluM'efoi-e,  shows  that  whetlier  it  is  right  or  wrong— and  I  think  it  is  all 
right  in  tlie  circumstances  of  the  British  Empire  such  as  they  are  to-day — this 
diversity  should  l)e  acknowledged.  It  is  acknowledged  in  fiscal  legislation,  and  it 
is  acknowledged  in  (he  consequences  of  fiscal  legislation  in  all  the  new  treaties 
that  are  negotiated.  If  we  find  that  there  is  a  bar  to  our  development  in  the  old 
treaties,  why  should  not  the  old  treaties  be  treated  as  the  new  treaties  are? 
So  far  as  I  understand  this  principle  is  acceptcible  to  His  Majesty's  Government. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  making  for  separation,  as  is  suggested  in 
some  quarters,  on  the  cojitrary  it  n>akes  for  closer  union  in  this :  that  they  recognise 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  l)etween  the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
which   liad   better   lie   recognised   in   fact   as   they   exist.     In    insisting   upon    this 
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Resolution  Avliich  was  accepted  the  other  day,  as  1  understood,  by  all  the  Dominions 
here  present,  for  my  part,  I  am  very  emphatic  in  saying  that  it  should  he  coupled, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  making  it  as  hroad  as  possil)le,  v\  ith  three  propositions. 
Krst  of  all  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  in  this :  that  tlie  policy  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  represented  here  should  he,  in  their  first  efforts,  to  develop  their  trade  as 
far  as  tliey  can  go  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  give  eA^ery  facility  possible  to  make 
it  closer  year  by  year  as  years  go  on.  The  second  proposition  is  that  though  that 
should  be  our  first  effort  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  confine  our  efforts  to  the 
British  market  alon(>,  but  our  second  effort  should  be  to  develop  our  trade  with  other 
nations  witli  which  we  can  trade.  The  third  proi)osition  is  that  in  all  arrangements 
which  may  be  made  with  other  nations  l)y  the  self-governi-ig  Dominions,  all 
advantages  and  all  benefits  that  are  given  to  those  other  nations  should  be  given 
also,  not  only  to  the  Mother  Country,  but  to  all  the  other  Dominions  which  comprise 
the  British  Empire.  In  other  words,  if,  for  instance,  we  make  a  tariff'  arrangement 
with  the  United  States,  every  privilege  which  we  give  to  the  United  States  Ave  should  be 
prepared  to  give  to  the  Mother  Country  and  to  the  other  Dominions.  Therefore,  I 
beg  to  move  the  Resolution  Avhich  is  noAV  on  the  paper.  • 

Mr.  FISHER  :  I  support  the  Resolution.  It  seeks  the  amendment  of  treaties 
AA'hich  restrict  the  self-governing  powers  of  the  Dominions.  The  dilficulties  in  the 
way  of  doing  that  are  present  in  tlie  mind  of  the  Government.  Relief  is  desired  as 
early  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  it  by  negotiations  Avith  the  foreign  countries  concerned. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  agree  with  the  Resolution  submitted  by  Sir  Wilfi-id 
Laurier.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  matter  of  the  old  treaties  the  opportunity 
.should  be  given  to  the  respective  countries  to  negotiate  through  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment— as  I  assume  it  Avould  be — Avith  a  view  to  a  better  arrangement  being  given 
effect  to  than  exists  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than 
say  I  concur  in  the  proposal  Sir  Wilfrid  Laiu-ier  has  submitted. 

General  BOTHA  :  I  concur  in  the  Resolution. 

Sir  E.  MORRIS :  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Resolution  as  put  forward  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier;  but  I  should  just  like  to  ask  one  question.  I  gather  from  his 
argument  that  this  Resolution  applies  more  to  commercial  treaties — trade  treaties, 
really — but  the  Resolution  suggests  that  negotiations  be  taken  up  Avitli  foreign 
Governments  in  relation  to  every  treaty.  Noav,  there  are  many  treaties  that  exist 
to-day  in  relation  to  questions  of  territory  and  certain  territorial  rights,  such  as  the 
marching  of  armies,  and  the  like.  There  must  be  hundreds  of  treaties  that  this 
Resolution  is  not  intended  to  affect.  So  I  suggest  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
Resolution,  if  it  is  considered  necessary,  but  I  take  it  that  it  refers  merely  to  ti-ade. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  C(mimercial  treaties. 

Sir  E.  MORRIS  :  Purely  commercial  treaties  or  matters  of  trade. 

Mr.  HARCOURT  :  Put  in  the  Avords  "  commercial  treaties." 

The  PRESIDENT:  Sir  Edward  Grey  will  say  something  on  behalf  of  His 
Majesty's  Government. 

Sir  E.  GREY  :  The  Resolution  is  one  which  I  think  from  the  facts  of  the  case 
it  is  clear  should  be  accepted,  because,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  pointed  out,  tlie 
mere  fact  that  for  some  15  years- -I  take  the  time  from  him-  the  necessities  of  the 
ca.se  have  required  that  in  negotiating  commercial  treaties  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  countries  option  should  be  left  to  the  Dominions  to  adhere  or 
to  withdraw  shows  that  the  modern  state  of  things  Avhidi  now  exists  in  consequence 
of  the  developed  separate  fiscal  systems  of  different  parts  of  the  Empire  is  .something 
which  is  different  from  the  old  state  of  things  when  oldei"  treaties  Avere  negotiated. 
Therefore    it   is    only  natural  that,  as  Avithout  exception  for  some  15  years,  every 
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new  treaty  of  commerce  which  has  heeii  negotiated  lias  been  arranged  on  those 
lines  with  an  option  to  the  Dominions,  it  follows  that  a  number  of  the  old  treaties, 
wliich  do  not  contain  this  option  must  be  felt  to  be  embarrassing.  If  it  had  not 
been  that  they  were  felt  to  be  embarrassing  by  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  this 
practice  of  making  special  arrangement  for  option  in  new  treaties  would  never 
have  come  into  force  at  all.  Tlie  mere  fact  that  it  has  come  into  force  means  that 
the  older  treaties  have  been  found  to  l)e  eml)arrassing,  and  not  to  give  sufficient 
elasticity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  has  been  opened  already.  It  was 
opened  at  the  request  of  the  Commonwealtli  of  Australiji  last  year  with  the 
Government  of  Italy  and  with  the  Government  of  Austria.  The  Government  of 
Italy,  when  they  were  approached,  replied  by  sayiiig  that  they  could  not  see  their 
way  to  modify  the  existing  treaty  in  a  way  which  would  give  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  freedom  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  they  ended  up  by  saying :  "  The 
Royal  Government "  (the  Italian  Government)  "  cannot  therefore  see  that  such 
withdrawal  is  possible,  and  in  their  opinion  it  must  remain  olependent  on  the 
denunciation  of  the  treaty  by  Great  Britain,  which  is  undesirable  in  the  interests  of 
both  countries."  So  the  point  of  view  which  the  Italian  Government  took  up  was 
that  they  could  not  modify  the  existing  treaty,  but  if  power  to  withdraw  was  to  be 
given  it  would  mean  denouncing  the  existing  treaty  with  Italy  and  negotiating 
an  entirely  new  treaty.  We  approached  the  Government  of  Austria-Hungary,  and 
they  took  up  rather  a  different  line.  The  answer  we  got  from  our  ambassador  was : 
"  I  have  now  received  a  request  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna  that, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  their  point  of  view  in  this  matter,  they  may  be 
informed  on  what  grounds  the  Government  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  wishes 
to  withdraw,  and  whether  the  Commonwealth  intends  to  do  likewise  in  respect  of  other 
States,  and  whether  the  object  is  to  prepare  a  way  for  a  preference  treatment  of 
British  vessels  as  against  those  of  other  nations  ?  They  also  consider  it  important 
to  know  whether  the  Commonwealth  would  be  ready  to  conclude  a  new  Navigation 
Treaty  with  Austria  in  the  event  of  their  right  being  conceded  to  withdraw  from  the 
1868  Treaty."  The  Colonial  Office  in  April  last  year  sent  this  to  the  Government 
of  Australia,  and  ended  up  by  saying :  "  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  in  due  course  what 
reply  your  Ministers  would  desire  to  be  returned  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government."  I  do  not  think  any  reply  has  been  yet  sent  to  that  inquiry  ; 
thus,  so  far  as  Austria-Hungary  is  concerned,  the  negotiations  remain  suspended, 
the  Austrian  Government  have  asked  certain  questions,  and  meanwhile  have  not 
received  the  information.  With  regard  to  Italy  it  is  different ;  they  have  stated 
distinctly  that  they  think  the  only  course  Avould  be  to  denounce  the  existing  treaty 
and  negotiate  a  new  one. 

Certain  words,  I  think,  are  put  into  the  resolution  Avhich  contemplate  that  it 
might  be  very  inconvenient  to  denounce  existing  treaties  which  have  considerable 
benefit  perhaps  for  several  parts  of  the  Empire  before  we  have  secured  a  new 
arrangement,  and  that  to  denounce  existing  treaties  and  to  leave  the  whole  of  tlie 
British  I]mpire  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  or  suspended  so  far  as  commercial  relations  are 
concerned,  might  result  in  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  Empire  generally,  owing 
to  a  step  which  had  been  taken  on  behalf  of  one  particular  portion  of  the  Empire. 
So  I  think  the  limiting  words  in  the  resolution — "  without  impairing  the  treaty  in 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  l]mpire  " — are  important.  But  I  think  we  might  meet  the 
case  very  well  by  agreeing  to  open  negotiations  with  those  countries  with  whom 
treaties  exist  which  are  now  felt  to  be  embarrassing,  asking  them  whether  they  would 
be  prepared  to  modify  the  treaties  which  now  exist  so  as  to  bring  them  into  accord 
with  the  principles  on  which  all  our  treaties  for  the  last  15  years  at  least  have  been 
made,  and  l)ring  them  up  to  date,  so  to  say.  If  they  will  agree  to  do  that  the 
course  is  (luite  simple;  we  would  then  proceed  with  the  modification  of  the  treaty 
which  woukl  leave  the  old  treaty  in  existence,  but  in  a  form  which  was  brought  up  to 
date.  But  supposing  they  adhere  to  the  line,  for  instance,  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Italy,  that  they  cannot  alter  the  existing  treaty,  and  it  would  require  the 
negotialion  of  a  new  treaty,  then  I  think  the  best  course  of  procedure  would  be 
to  enter  upon  the  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  with  the  foreign  country  in  question, 
but  without  denouncing  the  existing   treaty.     We   might   then  proceed  with  those 
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uegotiations  for  a  new  treaty  in  wliich  we  wonld  make  one  of  the  Articles  to  the 
eit'ect  that  wiien  tliat  new  treaty  came  into  force  it  would  aln-ogate  the  old  treaty ; 
hut  supposing  the  negotiations  were  protracted,  and  we  found  more  difficulty  than 
expected  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty,  the  old  treaty,  with 
such  henefits  as  it  contained,  would  still  remain  in  force,  and  there  would  not  he  the 
risk  of  our  having  denounced  an  old  treaty,  the  old  treaty  coming  to  an  end,  and  our 
having  found  insuperahle  difficulties  in  the  way  of  negotiating  any  new  treaty,  and 
having  that  unsatisfactory  state  of  uncertainty  existing  as  to  what  the  commercial 
relations  were  going  to  l)e  Mith  the  foreign  country,  which  is  always  very  much 
resented  by  trade.  So  what  I  would  propose  is  that  we  should  accept  the  Resolution 
with  the  intention  of  opening  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  particular 
countries  whose  treaties  are  now  out  of  date,  and  that  we  should  make  them  the 
proposal  in  the  first  instance  which  I  have  suggested — that  they  should  alter  the 
existing  treaties  to  bring  them  up  to  date,  and,  if  that  is  found  impracticable,  that  we 
should  then  ask  them  to  open  up  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  ;  but  the  old  treaty 
to  remain  in  existence  until  the  new  treaty  had  Ijeen  concluded.  I  ought  to  say  I 
think  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  woixld  take  consideralile  time,  in  some  cases  at 
any  rate,  because  in  the  case  of  these  old  treaties  there  are  some  provisions  which  are 
convenient  to  us  and  to  which  we  appeal  from  time  to  time  to  these  foreign  countries, 
hut  which  are  no  longer  so  convenient  to  them  as  they  were  at  the  time  they  were 
framed  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  quite  possible  that  when  we  ask  them  to  negotiate  new 
treaties  because  we  wish  to  l)ring  up  this  point  which  we  consider  essential  to  us 
arising  out  of  modern  conditions,  they  may  find  certain  other  points  which  are 
convenient  to  them  which  they  also  may  wish  to  bring  up.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  begin  the  negotiations.  I  only  mention  it  now  to  prevent 
disappointment. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Can  you  give  any  indication  in  years  of  what  you  mean  by  a 
considerable  time  ? 

Sir  E.  GREY :  I  do  not  mean  geological  periods  of  time,  but  a  year  is  a  good 
long  time  for  negotiations,  of  course, 

Mr.  EISHER  :  Anything  like  that — a  year  or  two. 

Sir  E.  GREY :  If  you  cannot  bring  a  thing  to  a  conclusion  in  a  year  or  two, 
providing  you  are  negotiating  earnestly,  it  rather  points  to  the  fact  that  negotiation  is 
impossible. 

Mr.  FISHER :  If  all  you  mean  is  a  year  or  two,  that  is  all  right. 

Sir  E.  GREY :  If  we  cannot  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  in  a  year  or  two  it  looks  as 
if  the  negotiations  would  never  result  in  anything,  and  we  shoidil  have  to  consider 
the  situation  afresh  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  need  contemplate  that  until  we  have 
found  negotiation  impossible.  It  would  follow  from  the  Resolution  that  we  should 
begin  negotiations,  and  if  we  find  those  impracticable  the  next  Imperial  Conference 
would  have  to  consider  the  situation  as  we  find  it  then.  We  Avill  make  the  best  use  of 
the  time  we  can  for  negotiation  in  the  intervening  years  before  the  next  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT :  It  appears  to  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Conference  that 
this  Resolution  should  be  carried  and  put  on  record.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  we  have  had  a  very  frank  as  well  as  interesting  discussion. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Austria-Hungarian  Treaty  and  the 
Italian  Treaty  are  almost  interlaced  with  each  other,  which  makes  it  somewhat 
di^icult  to  denounce  the  one  without  the  other  ? 
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Sir  E.  GllEY :  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  Init  in  any  case  tliose  are  two  of  the 
countries  witli  which  we  sliould  proceed  vvitli  negotiations  siniultaneoiLsly. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  Tlie  Austria-Hungarian  I'reaties  are  of  1858  and  1870,  and  the 
Italian  Treaty  is  of  1883. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  suppose,  from  your  point  of  view,  those  are  the  two  most 
important  countries. 

Mr.  EISHEll :  It  would  not  be  a  gi-eat  advantage  to  have  the  one  without  the 
other. 

Sir  E.  GREY  :  To  show  bow  inevitable  it  is  that  this  question  must  have  come 
up  Sir  Wilfrid  mentioned  12  countries— he  did  not  go  all  through  them  by  name - 
with  which  there  were  treaties  Avhich  he  felt  to  be  restrictive  to  Canada.  Amongst 
those  12  countries  that  are  included  in  the  list*[  have  Denmark  and  Sweden.  One 
of  the  treaties  with  Sweden,  I  believe,  was  made  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the 
treaties  with  Denmark  were  made  in  the  time  of  Charles  IT.  I  oidy  give  that  as  an 
illustration  of  how  inevitable  it  is  that  the  question  should  arise. 

The  PRESIDENT :  It  was  not  possible  then  to  safeguard  Canatlian  interests. 

Commercial  Relations  and  British  Shipping. 
Australia. 

"  That  this  Conference,  recognising  the  importance  of  promoting  fuller  development 
of  commercial  intercourse  within  the  Empire,  strongly  urges  that  every  effort  should . 
be  made  to  bring  about  co-operation  in  commercial  relations  and  matters  of  mutual 
interest. 

"  That  it  is  advisable,  in  the  interests  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  that  efforts  in  favour  of  British  manufactured 
goods  and  British  shipping  should  be  supported  as  far  as  it  is  practicable." 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Perhaps  Mr.  Fisher  will  allow  me  to  make  an 
observation  about  the  two  next  Resolutions  on  the  Paper  to-day,  which  come  from 
Australia,  which  are  in  these  words: — First,  "That  this  Conference,  recognising  the 
importance  of  promoting  fuller  development  of  commercial  intercourse  within  the 
Empire,  strongly  urges  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  co-operation 
in  commercial  relations  and  matters  of  mutual  interest."  Secondly,  "  That  it  is 
advisaT)le  in  the  interests  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas  that  efforts  in  favour  of  British  manufactured  goods  and  British 
shipping  should  be  supported  as  far  as  it  is  practicable."  I  may  observe  that,  for  my 
part,  and  sjieaking  for  the  Government  which  I  and  my  colleagues  here  represent,  we 
are  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  object  which  it  is  sought  to  attain  by  these  two 
Resolutions.  The  only  observation  which  I  have  to  make  at  the  present  time  is  that 
unless  they  are  supplemented  by  something  more  tangible  I  am  afraid  that  they 
would  not  lead  up  to  such  immediate  results  as  we  would  hope  for.  The  commercial 
relations  which  exist  to-day  between  the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
Mother  Country,  and  the  Dominions,  have  been  very  much  the  result  of  haphazard, 
and  never  the  consequence  of  any  initial  movement  on  the  part  of  anybody  or  of  a 
regular  review  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  the  different  countries.  We  are  all 
pretty  well  familiar  Avith  the  condition  of  things  as  it  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  account  of  its  great  prominence  in  the  world  at  large,  and  especially  its  commercial 
prominence,  but  we  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  things  which  exist  in 
the  young  nations  which  are  represented  at  this  Board,  and  it  is  difficult  to  proceed 
to  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  trade  relations  between  the  Dominions  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  between  the  Dominions  themselves,  imless  we  have,  I 
submit,  more  information  than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  The  legislation 
which   has  been  passed  in   the  different   parts   of    the   British   Empire   by  all   the. 
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seif-goveiTiing  Dominions  has  been  Ijy  each  one  in  its  own  direction,  and  there  is 
very  little  attempt  at  imiformity,  ii"  xmiformity  is  attainable.  We  passed  some 
legislation  om-selves  in  1897  which  has  been  followed  by,  and,  1  think,  has  been 
productive  of,  good  results,  wlien  Ave  gave  a  preferential  tariff  to  the  products 
of  the  Mother  Country.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Canada  we  have  to  complain,  and 
have  complained  bitterly,  of  some  legislation  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  which 
peculiarly  affects  a  very  important  Canadian  trade — the  cattle  trade.  Our  cattle 
have  been  subjected  for  many  years  past — for  over  20  years,  if  my  memory  tails  me 
not — to  an  embargo  wliich  was  Imsed  upon  the  statement  then  made  that  there  was 
disease  in  the  cattle  of  Canada,  which  Ave  denied  at  the  time  Avithout  being  able  to 
make  an  impression.  We  have  protested  again  and  again  that  our  cattle  Avere  not 
diseased.  We  liave  asked  that  that  embargo  should  be  removed,  but  Ave  have  failed 
every  time.  Our  protests  are  as  old  as  the  legislation  itself,  but  though  presented 
year  after  year,  they  have  not  met  with  any  response.  We  Ijelieve  that  if  the  true 
condition  of  things  Avere  known,  and  *if  it  were  fovmd  out  that  the  basis  upon  aaIucIi 
this  prohibitive  legislation  was  adopted  Avas  false,  the  result  Avoidd  be  different  from 
Avhat  it  is,  and  we  should  have  some  good  reason  to  hope  that  this  impediment  to  a 
very  important  trade  Avould  be  removed.  These  reasons,  amongst  others,  induce  me 
to  believe  that  the  first  thing  that  we  should  do,  if  Ave  are  to  attain  the  object  which 
is  sought  l)y  the  Commonw^ealth  of  Australia  of  promoting  fuller  development  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Empire,  and  if  the  transport  of  manufactured  goods 
in  British  shipping  is  to  be  achieved,  is  to  have  more  information  than  Ave  have  upon 
this"  subject,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  as  accurate  and  full  information  as  it  is  possible 
to  have.  Therefore,  I  would  suggest  to  the  Conference  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  Avould  be  to  have  an  inquiry  into  all  these  subjects  and  all  the  connected 
matters.  Therefore,  I  beg  to  move  the  folloAving  Resolution,  which  I  venture  to  place 
•before  the  Conference : 

"  That  His  Majesty  should  be  approached  AAdth  a  vicAV  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Commission  representing  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia, 
NeAv  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland,  Avith  a  vieAV  of  investigating 
and  reporting  upon  the  natural  resources  of  each  part  of  the  Empire  repre- 
sented at  this  Conference,  the  development  attained  and  attainable,  and  the 
facilities  for  the  production,  manufacture,  and  distribution  ;  the  trade  of  each 
part  with  the  others  and  with  the  outside  A\'orld,  the  food  and  raAV  material 
requirements  of  each,  and  the  sources  thereof  availaljle.  To  Avhat  extent,  if 
any,  the  trade  between  each  of  the  different  parts  has  been  affected  by  existing 
legislation  in  each,  either  beneficially  or  otherAvise." 

I  have  left  in  blank  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  and 
the  proportions  to  be  given  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  different  Dominions. 
If  we  agree  upon  the  principle,  this  is  a  matter  wdiich  can  be  settled  later  on 
by  mutual  conversation  at  this  Board.  What  I  am  anxious  to  present  at  this  moment 
is  the  advisability,  I  AAOuld  almost  say  the  necessity,  before  Ave  proceed  any  further 
and  before  we  separate,  of  our  endeavouring  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible  as 
to  the  trade  conditions  that  exist  noAv  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  tlie  self- 
governing  Dominions,  not  only  Avith  respect  to  the  ti-ade  we  have  Avith  the  Mother 
Country,  but  the  trade  w  hich  there  is  with  the  different  Dominions  amongst  themselves. 
By  Avay  of  illustration  I  may  say  here  that  our  relations  in  Canada  witJi  oiu'  brothers 
from  Australia  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  ought  to  l^e.  We  ha\  e  been  trying  to 
get  mutual  preferential  treatnient,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  and  I  strongly 
hope  that  such  a  Commission  as  I  have  indicated  Avould  find  it  possible  to  come  to  the 
end  Avhich  we  have  not  been  able  to  reach  up  to  the  present  time.  • 

Mr.  HARCOURT:  Gentlemen,  I  think  Sir  Wilfrid  Liiurier's  Motion  to-day  is 
only  another  step  in  advance  in  the  path  of  what  has  1)eeu  the  governing  note  of  this 
Conference — the  path  not  of  Imperial  concentration,  but  of  Imperial  co-operation ; 
and  on  that  ground,  with  a  slight  explanatory  amendment.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment Avill  see  no  difficulty  in  accepting  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  proposal. 

The  last  sentence  Avbich  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  read — "  To  Avhat  extent,  if  any,  tlie 
trade  tetAveeu  each  of  the  ditt'erent  parts  has  been  affected   by  existing  legislation  in 
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each  " — ^was  directed,  as  we  saw  from  his  remarks,  more  to  such  matters  as  the  emhargo 
on  cattle  and  cognate  subjects  which  have  given  some  inconvenience  and  dissatisfac- 
tion to  Canada ;  but  the  words  are  a  little  wide  and  might  possibly  be  misunderstood 
by  people  who  saw  only  the  Resolution  and  not  the  discussion  by  which  it  has  been 
accompanied  ;  and  I  would  propose,  therefore,  to  add  at  the  end  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  motion  these  words :  "  and  by  what  methods  consistent  with  the  existing 
fiscal  policy  of  each  part,  the  trade  of  each  part  with  the  others  may  be  improved  and 
extended."  The  object  of  this  is  to  show  that  this  Royal  Commission  is  not  one 
which  is  launched  in  order  to  intpure  into,  or  to  make  recommendations  on,  the  policy 
of  the  Dominions  or  of  the  Mother  Country ;  and  especially  these  words  will  show 
that  no  recommendations  are  required  on  the  fixed  fiscal  policy  of  the  Dominions 
themselves  or  of  the  home  country.  I  think  if  that  is  made  clear  the  Commis.sion 
will  probably  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in  correlating  the  views  of  the  Dominions 
in  other  trade  matters  and  putting  the  whole  Empire  on  a  better  basis  for  further 
co-operation  between  its  units. 

Mr.  FISHER:  I  find  no  fault  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for  substituting  this 
proposition  for  the  proposals  of  the  Commonwealth  Government ;  indeed  I  think  it  is 
a  more  practical  way  of  dealing  with  a  rathier  difficult  set  of  questions,  and  I  see  no 
reason  Avhy  the  addition  proposed  by  Mr.  Harcourt  should  not  be  made,  because 
if  a  Commission  of  this  kind  is  to  be  of  any  service  at  all  it  should  be  free  to 
look  into  every  matter  that  would  be  likely  to  give  full  and  accurate  information 
about  the  production,  manufactui'e,  and  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  other  Dominions,  and  it  ought  not  to  dogmatise  as  to  the  right  way  for  each 
and  all  of  them  to  conduct  their  own  affairs. 

I  am  rather  pleased  with  this  practical  way  out  of  a  difficulty  that  exists  at  the 
pi'esent  moment,  and  if  it  is  approved  by  the  Conference  it  may  remove  perhaps  some 
of  the  disabilities  that  we  quite  unwillingly  bear,  because  we  do  not  understand  the 
views  of  the  other  Dominions.  I  commend  it  all  the  more  freely  because  I  want, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Conference,  to  later  on  submit  a  Resolution  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  allow,  before  the  next 
Conference  meets,  some  of  their  colleagues  to  visit  the  Oversea  Dominions  and  see 
for  themselves,  and  by  that  means  aid  and  give  assistance  to  a  Commission  of 
this  kind,  even  if  one  of  them  cannot  accompany  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  over  press  that 
because  I  know  the  arduous  duties  that  they  perform  here,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place 
on  a  motion  like  this  to  say  how  much  we  should  prize  and  value  a  visit  from  a 
responsible  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  Oversea 
Dominions.  We  feel  that  we  lose  a  great  deal  by  our  not  being  personally  known, 
just  as  we  feel  we  miss  a  great  deal  by  not  being  here  more  frequently. 

It  may  be  asked :  Would  it  be  within  the  powers  of  this  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  shipping  arrangements  and  means  of  transport,  &c.  ?     I  suppose  it  would  be. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Yes,  clearly. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  I  only  mention  that  as  one  of  the  big  questions.  The  reference 
to  the  Commission  would  l)e  wide  and  general. 

Mr.  HARCOURT:  The  Resolution  says:  "The  trade  of   each  part  with   the    ' 
others." 

Mr.  -EISITER  :  As  I  read  it,  it  is  exceedingly  wide  and  general.  That  it  has 
not  prescribed  limits,  to  go  into  a  groove,  entirely  suits  my  opinion.  I  believe  a  i 
Commission  composed  of  the  quality  of  the  men  who  would  constitute  it,  would  | 
largely  have  its  lal)ours  wasted  if  it  wer*?  circumscribed  and  if  the  reference  confined 
the  members  of  it  to  pursue  their  inquiries  in  certain  grooves.  Therefore  I  commend 
it  all  the  more  becau.se  that  has  been  wiped  out.  I  should  like  to  go  further  when 
speaking  (d"  getting  more  accurate  information  on  these  matters.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  out  of  place  for  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  seriously 
take  into  their  consideration  whether  the  time  is  not  coming  when  even  Conferences 
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such  as  this,  ov  some  suhsidiary  Conference,  dealing  with  matters  of  inter-Dominion 
interest,  should  not  meet  elsewhere  than  at  the  seat  of  Government,  in  London. 
These  are  matters  hardly  emhraced  within  the  proposition  hefore  us.  Mr.  Asquith 
smiles  at  the  difficulty. 

The  PRESIDENT :  xVll  I  say  is  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  strictly  relevant  to 
this  particular  Resolution,  hut  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  aliout  it. 

Mr.  FISHER:  I  do  not  want  to  carry  that  any  further,  hut  the  question  is 
whether  this  Commission  shall  he  of  such  a  character  as  would  perhaps  include 
Ministers,  or  men  of  the  standing  of  Ministers,  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the 
Dominions,  hecause  I  assure  you  that  is  an  important  point.  I  sliould  not  for  one 
moment  support  a  Resolution  of  this 'kind  except  vuider  the  l^elief  that  the  men  who 
compose  the  Commission  shall  he  men  of  the  very  first  order  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  the  Dominions,  hecause  I  assure  you  they  will  he  treated  with 
courtesy,  hut  with  indifference,  unless  that  is  so. 

The  PRESIDENT :  We  quite  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  FISHER :  That  is  what  I  have  in  my  mind  when  I  am  speaking  of  men 
who  are  occupying  leading  positions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  because,  small  as  the 
communities  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  may  be,  they  are  just  as  proud  as  the  proudest 
of  those  who  exist  in  this  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Altogether  I  think  this  proposal  is  a  happy  solution  and  a  practical  solution 
of  a  leather  difficult  question,  and  I  hope  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  Conference. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  that  the  proposal  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  meets 
the  position  in  a  very  practical  way.  The  passing  of  either  of  the  two  Resolutions 
would  really  be  a  generalisation,  and  the  outcome  of  them  could  not  be  of  any 
practical  use  to  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire  which  Mr.  Fisher  in  his  motions 
was  anxious  to  help.  I  recognise  that  a  precedent  to  what  is  requu'ed  in  order  to 
have  practical  results  achieved  is  a  very  extended  inquiry,  and  I  think  that  Sir  AVilfrid 
Laurier's  proposal  is  a  happy  solution  of  Avhat  was  intended  to  be  achieved  under 
the  Resolutions  submitted  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Austraha.  What  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  proposing  is  to  my  mind  exceedingly  important.  I  believe,  after  we 
have  obtained  the  results  of  the  Commission  proposed  under  this  Resolution  for 
investigating  and  reporting  upon  the  national  resources  of  each  part  of  the  Empire, 
we  will  all  be  in  a  better  position  to  deal  with  matters  which,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
can  otherwise  only  be  in  the  air  respecting  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire ;  and, 
until  we  have  practical  information  before  us,  Ave  are  really  not  in  a  position  to  ask 
our  respective  Legislatures  to  do  what  may  be  necessary  in  the  shape  of  legislation, 
but  I  should  hope  we  Avill  be  in  that  position  as  the  outcome  of  an  iuAestigation  of 
the  kind  proposed.  The  suggestion  as  to  obtaining  information  regarding  facilities 
regarding  production,  manufacture,  and  distribution  is  exceedingly  important.  I  do 
not  Avant  in  any  Avay  to  refer  to  the  local  aspect  of  the  cattle  trouble  as  applicable 
to  Canada,  which  is  important  to  that  Dominion,  but  there  are  matters  in  my  oavu 
country  which  could,  I  think,  a\  ith  gi-eat  advantage  to  the  Empire  be  improved,  and 
none  of  us  are  in  a  position  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  them  unless  Ave  had  the  results 
of  a  Commission  that  A\ould  take  a  year  or  tA\'o  at  the  very  shortest  io  inc^uiie  all 
over  the  Empire  upon  the  various  matters  that  they  could,  Avith  much  advaiitage, 
inquire  into.  If  they  do  their  Avork  thoroughly,  as  I  haAe  no  doubt  they  Avill  do, 
then,  I  think,  Ave  ought  to  be  able  to  help  the  development  of  tratle  very  materially 
Avithin  the  Empire.  For  my  part  I  thiiik  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  composition  of  this  Commission  is  a  good  one,  because  upon  that  a  great  deal 
Avould  depend.  I  have  no  doubt  Ave  sliall  have  a  little  trouble  in  selecting  suitable 
men  in  the  oversea  Dominions.  We  AA'ill  have  some  trouble  in  finding  men  who 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  with  impartial  minds,  as  they  require  to  have. 
Rut  a  Commission  of  the  kind  must  be  a  strong  and  representative  one.     It  Avill 
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afford  an  opportunity  to  the  other  members  outside  the  New  Zealand  representation 
of  gaining  experience  of  our  affaii-s  when  passing  through  oiu*  country,  and  vice 
versa,  wliicli  would  he  very  vahiaWo  to  (hem  and  Aery  vahiable  to  us.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  other  portions  of  the  Empire  that  it  Mill  go  through.  For  my 
part  I  think  the  suggested  amendment  by  Mr.  Harcourt  is  one  that  is  essential 
to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision  upon  a  question  of  this  kind, 
l)ecause  in  all  our  countries  the  fiscal  system  concerns  the  whole  of  us.  We  are 
committed  to  our  respective  fiscal  systems,  and  I  think  no  Commission  should  1x3 
empowered  to  suggest  to  any  of  us  what  our  fiscal  policy  should  l)e. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  most  cordially  support  the  Resolution  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  moved. 

General  BOTHA :  1  agree. 

Sir  E.  MORRIS  :  Yes,  I  agree. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Gentlemen,  I  think  the  Conference  is  very  much  indebted 
to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for  making  this  very  practical  proposition.  It  will  set  up,  as  ) 
the  result  of  the ,  decision  of  this  Conference,  a  body  whose  labours  Avill  certainly 
prepare  the  way,  and  possibly  make  the  way  plain,  for  effective  and  pi-actical  action 
by  the  next  Conference ;  and  possibly  Ijefoi'e  the  next  Conference  meets  for  the 
legislation  of  the  Governments  of  the  different  pai'ts  of  the  Empire.  I  think  it 
important  to  emphasise  that  the  proposed  Commission  is  to  be  an  advisory  body  with 
a  reference  as  wide  as  words  can  make  it,  inquiring  into  all  matters  connected  with 
trade,  commerce,  production  and  intercovirse  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  it  is  not  a  Commission  to  suggest,  still  less  to  dictate,  policies  to 
the  different  Governments,  either  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  to 
the  Government  of  any  of  the  Dominions.  In  regard  to  matters  of  policy  Ave  are, 
and  must  remain,  our  own  masters.  Nor  do  Ave  seek  advice ;  nor  Avould  it  be  fitting 
for  anybody  outside  to  tender  us  advice  in  regard  to  large  questions  either  of  domestic 
or  of  Imperial  policy. 

I  entirely  subscribe  to  Avhat  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said  just  noAv  in  illustration  of 
Avhat  also  AAas  said  this  morning  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Possessing  as  Ave  do  in  this 
Empire  every  kind  of  fiscal  diversity,  each  part  of  the  Empire,  by  Avhat  I  conceive  to 
have  been  a  most  happy  arrangement,  having  been  left  free  and  autonomous  in  the 
matter,  Ave  must  be  alloAved  to  pursue,  as  from  time  to  time  the  majority  of  our 
felloAv  countrymen  think  fit,  such  fiscal  policy  as,  in  the  opinion  of  that  majority,  is 
best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  part  of  the  Empire  for  Avhich  avc  are 
responsible. 

Making  that  quite  clear,  let  me  say,  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Pisher  said,  that  the 
intention  is  that  this  Commission  should  be  Avhat  is  called  a  i)eripatetic  Commission — 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  visit  the  different  parts  and  not  sit  only  in  one.  That  is, 
I  understand.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  opinion,  and  I  entirely  agree  to  it ;  and  in  regard 
to  its  composition,  I  can  assure  liim,  so  far  as  the  GoA'ernmeut  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  concerned,  no  pains  \\'\\\  be  spared  to  secure  the  services  of  the  ablest 
and  most  representative  men  that  Ave  can,  and  the  nien  that  Avill  command  the 
greatest  confidence,  to  sit  upon  it.  I  should  l)e  very  glad,  if  it  AA-ere  possible,  to  adopt 
the  kindly  suggestion  that  a  Minister  of  the  CroAvn  should  take  his  seat  upon  it.  It 
Avould  be  a  most  agreeable  diversion — a  change  of  scene,  and  a  change  of  thought', 
and  a  change  of  occupition ;  but  I  do  not  know  altogether  hoAV  our  offices  would  get 
'  on  in  our  absence  from  this  country. 

Mr.  PISHER  :  It  is  Avonderful  hoAV  they  get  on  Avithout  us. 

The  PRESIDENT :  You  are  shoAving  us  hoAv  it  can  be  done,  and  if  Ave  cannot 
follow  your  example,  at  any  rate  Ave  are  very  grateful  for  your  hospitable  desire  to  see 
us  in  Australia— a  desire  Avhich  has  been  endorsed  by  the  other  representatives  as  far 
as  their  Dominions  are  concerned,  and,  if  possible,  we  should  only  be  too  happy  to  visit 
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Mr.  FISHER :  I  should  like  to  add  that  this  is  a  Commission  the  expenses  of 
which  shoiild  not  fall  entirely  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  want 
to  say  on  hehalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  that  we  endorse  this  as  a  sound 
principle,  and  we  hope  Ave  shall  he  allowed  to  contribute  our  share  of  the  expenses  of 
that  Commission. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  most  cordially  agree. 

The  PRESIDENT :  That  is  a  very  handsome  suggestion. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Because  the  work  of  this  Commission,  though  we  have  a 
smaller  interest  than  Great  Britain,  is  as  much  to  our  benetit  as  it  is  the  Homeland, 
and,  I  think  with  Mr.  Eisher,  we  should  each  pay  our  share. 

Mr.  FISHER :  It  is  a  sound  principle,  I  think. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  As  I  say,  I  find  no  objection  to  adopting  the  amend- 
ment suggested.  The  reasons  set  forth  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  seem  to  be  very  strong  on 
this  point,  and  therefore  I  agree. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Then  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference,  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  Resolution,  with  the  added  words,  should  be  adopted  as  the  Resolution  of 
the  Conference. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Then  there  is  the  question  Of  the  number  of  Commissioners. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Leave  the  nvimber  open  for  the  moment.  That  might  be  a 
matter  for  private  discussion. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Then  about  the  expenses. 

Su-  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  We  need  not  pass  a  Resolution  about  that. 

The  PRESIDENT:  No. 

Su-  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  We  are  all  agreed  we  should  contribute. 

The  PRESIDENT :  We  take  a  note  of  your  suggestion,  and  are  very  grateful 
for  it. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  It  will  be  on  the  notes. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Under  the  cu-cumstances  we  shall  not  proceed  with  the  other  tw  o 
Resolutions. 

All-Red  Route  between  England,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 

vil  Canada. 

"  That,  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should 
be  connected  with  Canada,  and  through  Canada,  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
by  the  best  mail  service  available.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above 
desideratum  into  effect,  a  mail  service  be  established  on  the  Pacific  between 
Vancouver,  Fiji,  Auckland  and  Sydney  by  first-class  steamers  of  not  less  than 
10,000  tons  and  capable  of  performing  the  voyage  at  an  average  speed  of  16  knots. 
That  in  addition  to  this  a  fast  service  be  established  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  the  necessary  financial  support  required  for  both  purposes  to  be  contributed 
by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  equitable  proportions." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  In  order  to  save  a  double  discussion,  my  friend.  Sir 
EdAvard  Morris  has  suggested  to  me  that  his  Resolution  bearing  upon  the  esiabhVh- 
ment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  Great  Britain  and  the  OAersea  Dominions  might 
be  taken  together  Avith  mine.     I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
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At  the  last  Confei-ence,  on  the  14th  May,  four  years  ago,  a  Resohition  was 
carried  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  interests  of  the  Empire  demand  that 
in  so  far  as  practieahle  its  different  portions  should  he  connected  by  the  best  possible 
means  of  mail  communication,  travel,  and  ti-ansportation.  That  to  this  end  it  is 
advisable  that  Great  Britain  should  be  connected  Avith  Canada,  and  throusjh  Canada 
Avith  Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  the  best  service  available  within  reasonable  cost. 
That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  project  into  effect  such  financiiil  support 
as  may  be  necessary  should  be  contributed  by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  in  equitable  proportions."  The  idea  at  that  time  was  to  have  a  fast 
service  across  the  Atlantic  and  across  the  Pacific,  giving  connection  between  the  Old 
Country — and  I  take  Ncav  Zealand  as  the  other  extremity — in  about  21  days.  After 
the  Conference  had  dissolved,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  I  advised 
that  we  were  prepared  to  support  a  service  such  as  was  suggested,  which  I  think  across 
the  Pacific  was  then  fixed  at  18  knots  an  hour,  and  to  give  75,000/.  a  year.  So  from 
the  practical  standpoint  we  came  right  along  and  did  our  part,  but  I  understand 
difficulties  supervened  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  that  prevented  the  others 
doing  Avhat  was  necessary  to  enable  that  Resolution  which  I  have  just  quoted  being 
put  into  practical  form.  In  the  interval  there  has  been  a  change  in  two  important 
directions  to  which  I  want  to  allude.  The  existing  service  across  the  Pacific,  which 
expires  in  July  of  this  year,  has  been  by  Canada  and  New  Zealand  extended  for  a 
period  ot  five  years.  At  the  moment  Australia  is  not  joining  in  that  particular  service, 
but  I  should  very  much  hope  to  see  them  come  into  it  later  on.  In  considering  this 
proposal  noAV  for  an  Atlantic  service  and  an  overland  service  through  Canada  and  on 
across  the  Pacific  to  New  Zealand,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  say  that  this  Conference 
requires  to  recognise  our  obKgations  entered  into  across  the  Pacific  by  Canada  and 
New  Zealand  for  the  existing  service,  and  whatever  may  be  done  across  the  Atlantic, 
subsequently  we  Avould  require  to  come  into  a  faster  service  across  the  Pacific  without 
in  any  way  committing  any  breach  of  arrangement  with  the  existing  contractors  as 
between  Canatla  and  New  Zealand.  That  position  presents  itself,  and  I  think  it  only 
right  for  me,  in  submitting  the  proposal  in  the  Resolution  I  have  before  the  Conference 
now,  to  make  that  position  clear.  In  doing  so  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  existing 
Pacific  contractors  would  do  their  part  in  return  for  reasonable  payment  to  increase 
the  speed  across  the  Pacific. 

Another  important  alteration  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Resolution  in 
1907  was  passetl,  and  which  to  a  very  large  extent  would  minimise  and  indeed 
overcome  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  ensuring  a  fast  service  across  the  Pacific, 
is  {\\e  fact  that  the  difficulty  of  coaling  at  various  points  which  weis  alluded  to  dm'ing 
the  former  discussion  has  now  disappeared  as  far  as  the  Pacific  is  concerned,  that  is 
the  certainty  of  using  oil  instead  of  coal ;  this  would  reduce  the  time  between 
Vancouver  and  New  Zealand,  because  the  steamers  would  not  require  to  spend  the 
time  which  was  formerly  required  for  coaling  at  Honolulu  and  Fiji.  With  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  oil,  I  have  been  assured  by  more  than  one  representative 
shipping  man  that  they  could  now  give  us  a  service  across  the  Pacific  of  20  knots  an 
hour  without  any  of  the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves  when  this  matter  was 
before  the  Conference  on  the  last  occasion.  So  that  in  dealing  with  this  matter 
now  I  find  myself  in  the  position  of  co-operating  and  supporting  the  All-Red  route, 
Avbich  in  the  general  interests  of  the  oversea  countries  and  Britain  too  is  so  very 
important.  As  far  as  the  Pacific  side  is  concerned,  Avhile  recognising  the  obligations 
we  have  for  the  existing  contract,  I  can  urge  the  establishment  of  an  All-Red 
Service,  and  upon  the  expiry  of  the  present  Pacific  contract  (our  present  contractors 
might  be  disposed  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  to  alter  it  of  course)  of  availing 
ourselves  of  oil  fuel  with  a  view  to  having  more  rapid  communication  across  the 
Pacific. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  those  two  directions  there  has  been  an  alteration  since  this 
matter  was  submitted  to  the  Conference  on  the  last  occasion.  I  also  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I  have  been  advised  only  by  cable  from  New  Zealand  this 
morning — and  this  is  a  matter  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  perhaps  may  allow  me  to  say 
one  word  upon  -that  unless  there  is  an  alteration  made  in  the  time  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Service  is  running  mails  and  passengers  across  Canada  now,  a  day's 
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loss  as  against  sending  the  mails  across  the  American  Continent  would,  even  under  tlie 
proposals  we  are  suhmitting,  ensue  as  against  the  American  overland  i-oute  ;  so  that, 
as  a  corollary  to  what  is  being  done  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  there  appears  to  be 
some  necessity  lor  a  reduction  of  the  time  which  I  apprehend  is  possible  on  the 
overland  Canadian  route. 

I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  any  of  the  arguments  I  brought  forward  on  the  last 
occasion  on  the  matter  of  what  is  required  to  carry  out  a  service  of  this  kind 
excepting  to  say  that  those  arguments  with  the  advantage  of  oil  as  against  coal  still 
hold  good. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  convenient  to  you, 
Sir  Joseph,  but  it  occurred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  myself  Avhen  you 
were  mentioning  some  of  the  points  in  which  the  situation  had  changed,  whether 
you  would  deal  with  the  question  of  the  approaching  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  intend  to  allude  to  it.  I  want  just  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  particular  point  of  the  Canadian  rail  service, 
because  I  know  it  is  important  in  connection  with  the  hastening  of  the  service 
across  the  Atlantic,  connecting  as  it  does  Avith  the  existing  service  we  have  across  the 
Pacific.  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  British  Government  particidarly,  that  New 
Zealand  is,  I  think,  the  only  one  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  that  is  not  in  the 
foi'tunate  position  of  having  a  subsidised  mail  service  outAvard  from  Great  Britain  in 
connection  with  any  line  of  steamers  trading  betAveen  the  Mother  Country  and  New 
Zealand.  Australia  has  a  subsidised  service,  India  has  it,  South  Africa  has  it,  and 
the  United  States  of  America  has  it.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  subsidies  given  at 
the  other  end,  of  course,  but  of  the  British  subventions  to  steamers  carrying  mails 
and  passengers  outAvai-ds  from  the  United  Kingdom.  I  Avant  to  impress  upon 
Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  here  that  Ave  in  that  distant  country  do  not  want 
to  be  excluded  fn  m  participating  in  what,  from  the  practical  point  of  view  of 
bringing  us  closer  to  the  old  country,  is  so  essential  to  us.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  time  has  arrived  Avhen  perhaps  that  aspect  of  the  matter  might  be  favourably  ' 
considered.  We  are  paying  for  mail  services  to  the  old  land,  but  the  old  coiuitry  is 
not  doing  so  to  us  and  they  are  doing  so  to  other  countries. 

I  realise  that  the  prospects  in  a  few  years  from  now  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  may  materially  affect  the  Avhole  system  of  connecting  certainly  New 
Zealand — it  does  not  apply  to  Canada — with  the  Mother  Country.  Upon  the  opening 
of  that  canal  it  Avill  bring  us  a  few  days  at  all  ev^ents  nearer  to  the  old  country  than 
the  existing  route  does.  But  I  have  got  a  very  strong  desire  to  see  the  All-Red 
route  linking  up  Great  Britain,.  Canada,  and  New  Zealand  independently  of  any 
prospect  of  the  Panama  Canal,  because  in  NeAV  Zealand  Ave  look  upon  Canada  as  a 
half-AA'ay  house,  as  a  great  and  groAA'ing  British  Dominion  that,  in  co-oi)eration  A\ith 
England  and  with  us,  Avould  obtain  material  benefits  in  many  Avays ;  and  I  should  not 
be  disposed  myself  to  relinquish  any  effort  to  link  up  Canada  Avith  the  old  country, 
and  with  New  Zealand  of  course,  on  the  other  side,  on  account  of  any  prospective 
developments  that  may  take  place  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  When 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened- 

The  PRESIDENT :  When  is  it  expected  to  be  opened  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  In  about  three  years  from  noAv.  That  is  Avhat  I  Avas 
told  a  short  time  ago  in  response  to  enquiries  I  made.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  far  as  Ncav  Zealand  is  concerned, 
Avill  raise  a  question  beyond  all  doubt  as  to  Avliat  we  are  going  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  some  of  our  steam  services  with  England,  and,  if  the  rates  upon  the  Panama 
Canal  are  not  prohibitive,  I  have  no  doubt  Avhatever  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
trade  Avith  tliis  country  Avill  be  carried  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Certainly  the  postal  service  Avill  go  through  the 
Panama  Canal. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  If  there  were  fast  enough  steamers  running  that  way  I 
agree  a  large  portion  of  them  would,  and  my  l)elief  is  that  a  great  deal  of  our  oversea 
trafl&c,  independent  of  the  postal  business,  will  go  through  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
All-Red  route,  however,  to  my  mind,  from  the  standpoint  of  what  I  would  call 
British  sentiment,  that  is  permeating  this  country  and  the  oversea  countries  t<x),  is 
very  strongly  favoured  in  New  Zealand.  In  submitting  this  resolution  I  recognise 
we  are  in  the  position  of  being  by  no  means  the  principal  factor,  because  tlie  two 
countries  that  are  the  chief  factors  are  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  the 
larger  portion  of  the  subsidy  required  to  make  it  a  successful  service  is  undeniably 
the  one  across  the  Atlantic,  and  unless  the  service  across  the  Atlantic  is  settled  as' 
between  the  Home  Country  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  then  all  the  efforts  to  have 
an  All-Red  route  extending  across  the  Atlantic,  Canada,  and  then  across  the  Pacific 
would  be  practically  neutralised. 

I  need  not  further  elalx)rate  upon  this  proposal.  I  have  submitted  on  a  former 
occasion  what  I  conceived  to  be  possible,  a  21  days'  service  between  Great  Britain 
and  New  Zealand,  if  the  necessary  subsidies  are  given,  and  I  strongly  favour  the 
proposal,  and  hope  the  resolution  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  What  are  the  P.  &  O.  boats— 18  knots  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  They  do  not  average  18  knots— I  think  it  is  about  15. 

The  PRESIDENT :  You  have  a  resolution  germane  to  this.  Sir  Edward  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS :  Yes,  and  I  should  just  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
relation  to  it.  My  resolution  was  to  the  point  of  the  development  of  trade,  and  I 
think  the  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  show  that,  principally  by  reason  of 
the  very  imperfect  communication,  a  very  large  amount  of  trade  has  gone  away 
from  the  Empire  ;  40  years  ago  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  into  Newfoundland 
were  from  Great  Britain,  and  to-day  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  v/e  do  not  import 
15  per  cent.  ;  it  has  fallen  from  50  to  15.  I  was  pointing  out  that  my  resolution 
went  more  to  the  point  that  by  an  improved  mail  service  and  passeger  service  the 
trade  might  be  developed  within  the  Empire,  and  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  falling-olf  in  the  trade  as  between  Newfoundland  and  Great  Britain  is 
largely  due  to  the  want  of  it. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER:  What  country  has  replaced  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS :  The  United  States,  largely  owing  to  their  greater 
facilities.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Forty  years  ago  50  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports 
came  from  Great  Britain  ;  to-day  we  do  not  import  15  per  cent.  That  is  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  imports  have  steadily  increased  every  year  dvu'ing  that  10  years,  and 
during  the  last  10  years  they  have  doubled.  Now  nearly  all  that  trade,  or  a  very 
great  portion  of  it,  has  gone  to  the  United  States,  the  reason  being  principally  that 
whilst  we  have  only  a  fortnightly  service  between  Great  Britain  and  Newfoundland, 
the  same  service  that  we  had  40  years  ago,  we  have  several  lines  of  communication 
of  different  kinds  between  the  United  States  and  Newfoimdland,  and  also  practically 
a  daily  train  service. 

The  memorandum  which  has  been  submitted  here  in  relation  to  this  matter  by 
the  Geneml  Post  Office  rather  misunderstood  the  object  of  the  resolution  that  I  am 
proposing,  in  that  it  would  appear  that  they  understood  that  I  claimed  that  the  best 
service  that  can  be  made  available  for  connecting  Great  Britain  and  Canada  should 
necessarily  touch  at  Newfoundland.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  but  my 
resolution  only  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  a  service  could  be  established  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  by  touching  at  Newfoundland,  not  in  the  sense  of  remaining 
there  to  such  an  extent  as  would  seriously  impair  the  service,  but  merely  touching  as 
the  boats  touch  l)otween  Great  Britain  and  Canada  at  Queenstown,  merely  for  an 
])our  going  and  coming,  to  disembark  mails  and  passengers.     As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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many  of  the  lines  between  Great  Britain  and  Caniula  go  right  l)y  tlie  coast ;  they 
nearly  all  pass  Cape  Race  when  they  go  south  of  the  country,  and  with  regard  to 
the  Allan  boats  and  the  White  Star  Lines,  that  go  (hrough  the  Straits  of  Belloisle, 
there  are  points  in  Newfoundland  where  they  are  for  hours  within  three  miles  of  the 
coast,  the  people  can  almost  speak  to  those  on  board,  the  Strait  1)eing  only  about 
seven  miles  between  Newfoundland  and  Canada,  and  they  have  to  pass  through  that, 
so  tliat  it  ought  to  be  a  very  easy  matter,  with  hardly  any  delay,  to  make  a  link  by 
such  a  connexion  as  that. 

If  these  figures  I  have  quoted  be  correct,  and  if  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  falling- 
off  of  Rritish  trade  and  the  British  connection  with  Newfoundland  is  due  to  the 
causes  I  have  assigned,  then  I  think  it  would  be  worth  the  consideration,  if  not  of  the 
Conference  at  least  of  the  British  Government,  that  some  improvement  sliould  be 
made  by  getting  a  faster  service,  a  more  frequent  service  and  a  better  service.  This 
can,  I  think,  be  accomplished  by  an  increased  subsidy.  We  could  get  a  very  much 
better  service  today  if  we  could  offer  the  tendering  companies  a  better  subsidy. 
To-day  ^e  subsidise  one  line,  the  Allan  Line ;  they  have  been  coming  there  for 
40  years  with  a  fortnightly  service,  and  we  pay  half  the  subsidy  and  the  British 
Government  pays  the  other  half.  It  is  only  a  very  small  amount,  but  if  Ave  Avere  in  a 
position  to  double  the  amount  and  in  that  way  have  an  improved  service,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  a  A'ery  large  increase  would  take  place  in  the  development  of  trade.  I 
should  not  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  trade  that  has  gone  away 
from  Great  Britain  might  be  got  back,  but  I  knoAV  a  very  considerable  quantity 
A^'ould. 

The  same  is  true  as  regards  passengers  and  as  regards  persons  visiting  the 
country.  Thirty  years  ago  I  do  not  think  we  had  one  hundred  strangers  visiting 
Newfoundland  ;  last  year  we  had  5,000.  There  has  l)een  an  increase  of  about  5,000 
in  30  years.  Now  of  that  5,000  we  had  not  50  from  Great  Britain ;  they  all  came 
from  the  United  States  and  from  Canada,  due,  as  I  say,  to  the  improved  service 
between  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  and  also  Avith  the  L^nited  States,  to  Avhich 
Canada  contributes  Avith  NeA\ioundland.  Whilst  I.  do  not  think  that  this  Avould  be 
the  proper  time  to  ask  this  Conference  to  pass  a  resolution  to  increase  the  present 
subsidy — because  that  is  a  matter  really  more  perhaps  for  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  ourselves,  and  I  have  brought  the  matter  before  the  proper  Department — 
at  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  feel  that  the  Conference  AAould  be  in  sympathy 
with  any  arrangement  that  might  be  made  in  which  NeA\foundland  could  be  linked 
up  Avith  any  All-Red  route,  without,  of  course,  seriously  impairing  the  same. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  I  have  simply  to  say  that  in  so  far  as  the  GoAern- 
ment  of  Canada  is  concerned,  aa.c  altogether  and  absolutely  endorse  the  resolution 
moved  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward.  We  had  a  similar  resokition  four  years  ago  passed  by 
this  Conference,  but,  unfortunately,  nothing  yet  has  come  of  it.  Yesterday  we 
discussed  the  "  All-Red  "  route  as  far  as  telegraphs  are  concerned,  and  there,  in  my 
opinion  at  all  events,  the  difficulty  (I  think  I  Avas  right  in  that)  lay  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  I  am  afraid  on  this  occasion  Avhen  Ave  discuss  the  mail  route,  the  difficulty  is 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  have  at  the  present  time  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  four  lines  of  steamei's  of  first  importance,  the  Allan  Line,  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern  Line,  Avhich  is  knoAvn  as  the  Royal  George,  and  the 
White  Star.  They  give  a  fairly  good  service,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  very  considerable 
improvement.  None  of  these  lines,  I  think,  are  faster  than  18  knots,  if  even  that 
much. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  Only  18  knots  across  the  Atlantic  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  That  is  so. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  thought  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  done 
21  knots. 
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Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  They  are  thinking  of  it,  hut  they  have  not  got  it 
yet.  We  hope  to  have  a  similar  service  Avitli  22  knots,  and  we  are  pre])are(l,  in 
Canada,  to  have  a  liiglier  kind  of  service  going  as  fast  as  25  knots.  The  Canadian 
Government  would  he  prepared,  on  the  lines  of  the  resolution  which  has  heen  move<t, 
to  contrilinte  its  share  with  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Whether  we 
can  induce  Australia  lo  come  in  is  a  question  as  to  which  T  have  not  yet  hac. 
satisfactory  information.  New  Zealand  has  heen  more  enterprising  in  that  respect, 
if  I  may  say  so  without  offence.  On  the  Pacific  Ocean  -there  is  a  difficulty,  so  far  as 
I  understand,  hetween  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not 
heen  solved,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  in  pi'ocess  of  solution  either.  If  it  is  to  he 
different,  we  will  know  l)y  and  hy  from  Australia,  l)ut  there  again  we  are  prepared 
to  contrihute  oiu*  fair  share  to  the  hest  service  that  can  he  organised.  Sir  Joseph 
limits  himself  to  1(5  knots  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  hut  I  think  it  is  not  too  amhitious  to 
say  that  Ave  might  go  to  18  knots  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  PISHER:  Twenty. 

Sir  WILPRID  LAURIER :  I  say  18  for  the  present,  and  I  have  no  ohjection 
to  20  in  the  future,  ])ut  for  this  year  or  next  year  we  can  easily  provide  for  a  service 
of  18  knots  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  plying  hetween  Vancouver  and  Australia  and  NeAV 
Zealand.  Sir  Joseph  mentioned  a  moment  ago  in  his  remarks  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  service  was  sIoav.  KnoAving  the  Pacific  Raihvay  Company  as  I  do,  I 
knoAV  they  Avould  he  prepared  at  any  time  to  give  the  very  hest  service  that  could  he  put 
on  the  Continent  of  America.  Without  l)oasting  at  all,  I  say  that  Company  have 
shown  such  great  enterprise  that  I  am  quite  sure  they  Avill  make  my  Avords  good,  and 
he  prepared  at  any  moment,  if  such  a  scheme  Avere  to  he  realised,  to  give,  I  Avill  not 
say  the  fastest,  hut  as  fast  a  service  as  is  to  he  found  to-day  on  the  American 
Continent. 

The  question  of  Panama  is  one  which  is  not  to  he  overlooked.  What  Avill  he  the 
effect  of  Panama  is  stUl  an  uncertainty.  In  so  far  as  the  passenger  traffic  is  concerned, 
I  have  lieard — I  giie  the  information  for  Avhat  it  is  worth — that  Panama  Avill  not 
compare  Avith  the  Canadian  route.  The  discomforts  of  the  heat  Avill  he  such  on  the 
Panama  route  as  Avill  make  the  Canadian  route  far  more  availahle.  Coming  from 
Australia  to  Canada,  crossing  the  heated  zone,  you  cross  it  from  north  to  south,  but 
hy  Panama  you  Avould  cross  it  from  east  to  west,  and  therefore  would  be  subjected  to 
much  greater  inconvenience  in  point  of  comfort  than  the  northern  route. 

The  PRESIDENT :  That  is  for  passenger  traffic. 

Sir  WILPRID  LAURIER :  Yes,  I  said  for  passenger  traffic.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  if  Ave  can  get  the  co-operation  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  of  the 
Austrahan  Government,  Canada  a>  ill  back  NeAV  Zealand  as  far  as  Ave  can  go. 

With  regard  to  NeAvfoundland,  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir  EdAvard  Morris,  that 
the  steamers  might  call  at  NeAvfoimland,  is  a  thing  Avhich  I  think  might  be  left  to  the 
Company  Avhich  undertakes  the  service.  If  they  can  do  so  Avithout  inconvenience 
they  Avill  surely  do  so,  but  I  think  Sir  Edward  Morris  Avill  find  it  more  conformable  to 
his  OAvh  interests  if  he  confines  his  efforts  to  obtaining  a  better  system,  a  better  line  of 
navigation  than  now  plies  betAveen  Caiaada  and  NeAvfoiuidland  and  NeAvfoundland  and 
Canada.  'We  have  not  a  very  large  trade  Avith  Newfoundland  from  Canada  but  it  is 
an  increasing  trade,  and  we  hope  it  Avill  continue  to  increase,  and  in  this  also  I  have 
only  to  say  to  Sir  Edward  Morris  that  Ave  Avould  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  call  that 
is  made  upon  us. 

]VIr.  P^ISHER  :  As  T  read  the  resolution  and  understand  Sir  Joseph  Ward  -and 
Sir  EdAvard  Morris  in  this  matter,  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  an  All-Red 
route.    That  is  the  sentimental  side  that  he  wjshes  to  impress  upon  this  Conference. 
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The  practical  side,  of  course,  as  1  understand  it,  must  stand  on  its  merits.  As  far  as 
the  All- Red  route  is  concerned,  I  see  no  distinction  at  all  l)etween  a  service  between 
Australia  via  South  Africa  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  route  fi-om  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  to  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  With  regard  to  the  other  route 
via.  Ceylon,  the  Suez  Canal,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  of  course  that 
may  have  its  defects  from  the  All-Red  proposition,  but  it  has  much  to  commend  it, 
and  as  regards  speed  from  our  jxjint  of  view  I  think  it  is  much  l)etter  than  anything 
we  can  get  through  Canada.  I  do  not  aaIsIi,  and  I  ought  riot,  to  criticise  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  which  has  lieen  put  forward  in  a  resolution  in  general  terms,  but  I 
understand  the  proposition  is  that  ships  that  are  to  start  from  Vancouver,  I 
suppose,  and  to  touch  at  Victoria,  are  not  then  to  touch  at  any  other  point  until 
Fiji,  a  distance  of  5,200  nautical  miles.  That  is  a  distiince  which,  speaking  as  a 
layman,  I  think  will  take  a  very  skilful  engineer  to  provide  a  ship  to  carry  coal  and  go 
at  18  knots.  But  that  is  only  by  the  way.  All  who  have  spoken,  Sir  Joseph  at  any 
rat«  and  Sir  Wilfrid,  have  gone  over  that  route  ;  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  going 
tAvice  over  it  and  all  the  ships  so  far  as  I  knoAv  touch  at  Hawaii  and  therefore  the 
All-Red  character  of  that  route  is  in  no  better  position  than  even  the  Suez  route. 
As  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  said  we  subsidise  a  line  of  steamers  for  speed  communica- 
tion tetween  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom.  We  give  a  substantial  subsidy,  but 
we  cannot  get  an  18-knot  service  for  that.  We  are  prepared  to  give  a  very  large 
subsidy  indeed  to  get  an  18-knot  service,  and  while  the  matter  is  here  in  the  resolution 
by  suggestion,  and  by  the  statement  of  Sir  Wilfrid  that  you  can  1)e  assured'  of  an 
18-knot  service  across  the  Pacitic,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  possible,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  the  contract  or  the  proposition  of  any  company  which  would 
undertake  it  for  a  reasonable  subsidy.  That  is  our  difficulty.  While  in  the  fullest 
sympathy  with  this  proposition  we  in  Australia  cannot  see  our  way  to  accept  it  in  the 
terms  laid  down,  nor  to  go  into  it,  nor  agree  to  it  in  the  abstract  until  we  see  the 
proposition.  Further,  if  any  one  will  turn  up  the  trade  from  1905  to  1910,  and  see 
Australia's  position  as  regards  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  they  Avill  see  from 
the  amount  of  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  the  Dominions,  that 
Australia  has  increased  more  largely — by  a  larger  aggregate  increase  -than  any  of 
the  others  ;  in  other  words  their  total  amount  of  trade  is  an  increase  of  one-third  of 
the  whole.  I  will  give  you  the  figures,  they  are  very  few,  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Prom  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia  ? 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  will  give  them  to  you  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia 
to  begin  with.  Taking  the  years  from  1905  to  1910  the  increase  Avas  from  17  million 
pounds  in  1905,  to  271  million  pounds  in  1910;  Sovith  Africa  was  from  17  million 
pounds  to  191  million  pounds ;  Canada,  from  121  million  jx)unds  to  20f  million 
lX)unds ;  and  Ncav  Zealand  from  O^  million  poiinds  to  S|  million  poiuids.  Then  the 
total  imports  from  South  Africa  rose  from  SJ-  million  pounds  in  1905  to  lOj  million 
IK)unds  in  1910 ;  Australia,  271  million  pounds  in  1905  to  381  million  pounds  in  1910 ; 
New  Zealand,  from  13|  million  pounds  in  1905  to  21  million  pounds  in  1910 ;  and 
North  America  from  25  million  pounds  in  1905  to  2(5  million  poun<ls  in  1910.  The 
total  is  71  million  pounds  in  1905  and  9()  million  pounds  in  1910.  These  are  imjwrts 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  the  matter  with 
the  routes  from  Australia  so  far  as  the  carrying  of  goods  is  concerned.  As  regards 
speed  we  are  quite  unable  to  see  that  the  landing  of  mails  would  be  greatly  accelerated, 
and  we  are  certain,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  that  Ave  cannot  carry  trade  success- 
fully by  the  route  named.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  even  by  Sir  WillTid  Laurier 
and  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  carry  trade  over  practically 
3,000  miles  of  railway.     It  is  not  a  practicable  proposition. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Carrying  goods  you  mean  ? 
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Mr.  FISHER :  Yes,  I  am  speaking  ol;  trade  ol:  all  kinds, — goods  and  cliattels 
and  wares,  and  I  go  further  and  say  from  my  point  of  view,  it  is  hardly  a  practicable 
proposition  to  carry  even  passengers  from  the  disadvantage  of  landing  and  transport 
across  the  Continent,  and  then  re-eml)arkation  at  the  other  side. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  That  is  the  beauty  of  it— you  escape  the  sickness 
there. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  of  people  with  plenty  of  means  who 
are  touring,  because  I  presume  the  proposal  is  not  to  meet  the  convenience  of  mere 
tourists  but  for  oiir  purposes,  for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  and  for  the  pui-pose  of 
getting  the  people  we  desire  to  get  to  Australia;  we  desire  a  convenient  safe,  cheap, 
and  the  most  speedy  route  we  can  get. 

It  is  with  some  regret,  of  course,  that  I  make  these  statements,  not  in  any  Avay 
hostilely  to  the  proposition  as  a  whole,  but  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  limited  amount  of  money  we  can  afford  to  spend  in  an 
accelerated  and  improved  steamship  communication  between  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  support  the  proposition.  I  repeat  again,  so  far  as  the 
sentimental  "  All-Red  "  route  proposition  is  concerned,  it  is  no  more  all  red  than  vid 
South  Africa  who  are  now,  we  are  all  happy  to  say,  entirely  linked  up  with  us  and 
associated  with  us.  Oiu*  destinies  are  inseparably  linked  up  and  bound  up  with  each 
other,  and  there,  of  course,  Ave  have  another  all  red  through  route.  As  to  the  other 
route,  i;id  the  Suez  Canal.  I  hope  even  that  may  be  improved,  at  least  cheapened 
and  improved  otherwise  before  the  next  Conference  meets. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  That  is  your  lowering  of  the  tolls  again. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  We  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  that  matter,  and  we  shall  not  cease  to  press  that  proposition. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  United  Kingdom  and  France,  too. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGrE  :  And  much  more  France.  We  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  rather  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  do  not  wish  to  compromise  ourselves  in  any  way  by  using  any 
hard  words  about  a  company  which  is  run  in  commercial  interests  ;  I  expect  to  bring 
this  up  again,  but  I  think  even  the  engineer  who  constructed  it  made  a  statement  to 
the  public  as  regards  what  Avould  be  a  fair  interest  on  the  outlay,  and  after  that  he 
said  the  rate  could  be  reduced. 

Mr.  MALAN :  Although  these  resolutions  which  are  submitted  to  the  Conference 
deal  only  Avitli  the  one  suggestion  of  an  "  All-Red  "  route  through  Canada,  the 
discussion  has  brought  up  two  alternative  plans  or  routes.  The  one  is  rid  Panama 
and  the  other  via  South  Africa,  and  Ave  were  very  pleased  indeed  to  hear  Avhat  tlie 
Prime.  Minister  of  Australia  had  to  say  on  the  question  of  the  route  via  South  Africa. 
It  therefore  seems  to  us  that  perhaps  we  Avould  be  prejudging  the  matter  Avithout 
sufficient,in  format  ion  if  tliese  propositions  were  detinitely  accepted  h(;re  to-day.  AVe 
have  therefore  thought  Avhether  it  Avould  not  be  advisable  to  refer  these  resolutions 
cilong  with  the  suggestions  Avhich  have  been  made  to  this  Imperial  Commission  to 
Avhich  Ave  have  agreed  this  morning.  That  Avould  be  our  suggestion :  instead  of 
formally  passing  these  resolutions  to  refer  the  resolutions  along  with  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  to  this  Connnission. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  We  had  at  the  last  Conference  a  resolution  which 
committed  us  to  the  principle  of  an    "  All   Red "   Route.     I  Avas  pre.seu,t  at    that 
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Conference  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  was  instructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  resolution,  and  to  try  to  find  some  practical  means  of  putting  it 
into  operation.     From  the  sentimental  point  of  view  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doulit 
in  the  minds  of  anyone  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable.     Anything  that  Avoiild 
bring  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  nearer  together  is,  of  course,  a  very  desirable 
end  in  itself,  but  the  difliculties  are  entirely  practical,  and  they  are  very  great.     We 
did  not  treat  that  resolution  merely  as  an  expression  of  opinion.     A  committee  was 
instantly  formed,   I  think,  by  the  Board  of  Trade.     I  think  my  Right  Honourable 
friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  wlio  was  then  at  the  Post  Office,  was  a 
member,  and  we  had  the  Colonial  Office  represented  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and 
we   went  into  the  matter  at    very    considerable    length.      We    took    evidence.     I 
wired  to  Sir  Joseph  Wai'd  to  ask  him  to  give  me  the   names  of  some  gentlemen  here 
who  would  represent  the  New  Zealand  point  of  view,  and  I  think  he  furnished  me 
with  one  or  two  names,  and  we  sent  for  them  and  took  their  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  practicability  of  it,  and  the  cost  of  it.     We  also  had  evidence  from  Canada,  not  all 
friendly.     Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  came  and  gave  e\idence;  h,e  expressed  a  desire  to 
come  and  give  evidence,  and  of  course  we  said  certainly,  and  he  came,  and  his  opinion 
was  certainly  not  a  friendly  one  according  to  my  recollection.     But  we  had  evidence 
which  was  very  favourable.     We  had  the  evidence  of  shipowners.     We  went  into  the 
cost  of  it  and  we  found  the  difficulties  were  very  great.     The  difficulties  were  not  as 
great  on  the  Atlantic  side,  where  you  have  a  volume  of  trade,  but  on  the  Pacific  side 
they  were  almost  insuperable.     They  were  insuperable  so  far  as  a  really  fast  service 
was  concerned.     We  tried  11,  15,  16,  18,  and  21  knots,  and  the  21  knots  we  found 
perfectly  prohibitive  on  the  Pacific  side.     Then  we  came  to  18  knots,  and  we  had  to 
find  out  first  of  all  what  it  would  cost.     We  found  that  it  would  cost  an  enormous 
sum  to  run  a  fast  service  across  the  Pacific,  but  thei*e  was  a  difficulty  about  a  coaling 
station  which,  as  Sir  Joseph  Wai'd  has  pointed  out,  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  solved 
since  then.     Then  came  the  question  as  to  what  we  would  get  on  the  credit  side. 
On  the  Atlantic  route  there  was  a  very  fair  chance  of  making  it  pay  in  a  few  years 
tim 3,  but  on  the  Pacific  side  there  was  no   prospect  of  making  it  pay.     We  should 
have    had   to  depend    entirely    upon    the    passengers    and    mails.      You  could    not 
really  carry  goods.     The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Pisher  only  yesterday,  I  think,  is 
absolutely  incontrovertible   to  anyone  who  has  gone  into  the  evidence ;  you  cannot 
hope  to  carry  goods  across  a  route  of  this   kind   which  involves  a  double  tranship- 
ment.    First  of   all  you  have  to  disembark   yoiu-  goods  on  Vancouver,  put   them 
on   the   trucks,   run   them   across,   and   then   re-embark  them  aci'oss   the  Atlantic. 
So   that    from    the    point   of   view    of   carrying    goods    it  was  perfectly  impossilde ; 
we  should  have  had  to  depend  entirely  u.pon  passengers  and  upon  mails.     That  would 
involve  a  very  considerable  loss  on  the  Pacific  side.     I  was  instructed  on  l;)ehalE  of  the 
(jovernment  to  say  then  that  we  were  prepared  within  reasonable  limits  to  meet  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia  to  make  up  that  deficiency.    Then  our  difficulty  was  this — 
w  ho  Avas  to  undertake  to  bring  the  parties  together  and  arrange  the  bargain,  because  it 
involved  an  agreement,  not  merely  upon  a  general  resolution,  but  on   the  details  of 
a   considerable   business   transaction   between   Canada,   the  United  Kingdom,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.     I   put  that  point   indirectly  to  somebody  who  came  from 
Canada  to  see  me,  and  I  said  that  somebody  ought  to  be  iu  the  position  of  promoter. 
All  that  we  could  do  would  be  to  say  that  we  are  perfiictly  willing  to  come  in,  we 
are  willing  to  subscribe,  but  we  could  not  undertake,  as  it  were,  the  promotion  of  the 
scheme,  and  somebody  had  to  do  that,  1  understood.     Sir  Wilfrid  will  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong — that  Canada  said,  "  Very  well,  we  will  comnumicate  with  the  other 
Dominions."     Now  that  happened  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  I  have  heard  nothing 
ever  since,  so  that  nothing  has  been  done.     So  that  tliere  are  two  difficidties,  and 
the  first  is  the  preliminary  difficulty  of  bringing  the  parties  together  to  discuss  the 
thing,  and  put  it  in  a  form  in  which  the  respective  Goveriuuents  can   consider  it. 
We  have  never  been  in  that  position  up  to  the  present,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
cannot  be  settled  at  a  Conference  like  this,  where  so  many  other  questions  have  to 
be  discussed.     It  is   a    matter  which   will    take    weeks   and    even    months  of   con- 
sideration.    You   have  to   have   the   opinion   of   shipowners   upon   it,   to   find   out 
exactly  what  it  costs,  what  a  16-knot  service  would  cost,  what  an  18-knot  .service 
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would  cost,  and  wliat  a  21  knot  service  would  cost.  That  will  take  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  I  would  rather  support  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Malan.  A  Koyal  Commission  has  been  appointed  this  morning,  I  understand,  to 
consider  the  question  of  trade  relations  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
I  should  have  thought  that  a  Commission  of  that  kind,  which  would  contain  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  various  Dominions  and  of  the  Mother  country  could  very  well 
consider  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  If  it  gave  a  general  affirmation  of  the  principle 
and  as  to  its  feasibility  it  might  proceed  to  api^oint  a  sub-committee  to  consider  the 
details  for  working  it  out,  but  I  should  say  in  the  first  place  it  ought  to  be  referred 
to  this  Commission  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal,  and  afterwards  that 
Commission  might  very  well  appoint  a  sub-committ-ee  to  consider  the  details  of  the 
scheme.     That  is  the  proposal  I  put  forward. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAllD :  I  do  not  agree  with  that  proposal.  After  Australia's 
declaration  of  opposition  to  the  Pacific  Service,  I  think  a  Commission  which  is  to 
extend  over  all  our  countries,  if  this  matter  is  referred  to  it,  simply  means  deferring 
it.  I  would  rather  reconsider  the  whole  position  with  a  view  to  doing  our  own  part 
across  the  Pacific,  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  letting  everybody  else  do 
what  they  think  proper.  I  look  upon  the  proposal  viS-  the  Cape,  for  instance,  from 
either  the  Australian  or  the  New  Zealand  point  of  view,  with  all  due  deference  to 
my  friends  from  South  Africa,  as  being  highly  unsatisfactory  from  the  passenger 
point  of  view,  as  it  is  a  long  and  at  times  very  rough  voyage.  'I  know  that  absolutely, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  position,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  of  allowing  a 
red  herring  to  be  drawn  across  the  scent,  especially  with  regard  to  what  I  conceive  to 
be  an  impracticable  proposition.  So  from  the  New  Zealand  point  of  view  I  should 
certainly  not  agree  to  that  being  included  in  the  Commission's  reference.  I  recognise, 
of  course,  that  everybody  has  a  right  to  his  own  view,  but  the  course  suggested 
would  not  suit  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  If  that  is  the  view  taken  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government  I  think  there  would  be  very  little  use  in  referring  it  to  the  Commission. 
I  can  quite  see  the  reason  why,  because  two  at  any  rate  of  the  elements  in  the 
Commission  would  come  in  with  a  hostile  intent.  I  can  see  that  it  is  not  quite  in 
the  interest  of  South  Africa  to  develop  a  route  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  one  of 
the  difficulties  we  have  experienced  before,  as  Sir  Joseph  knows,  is  in  connection  Avith 
Australia,  the  rivalry  between  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  at  least  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  No,  there  is  no  rivalry. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  On  the  one  route  Melbourne  would  be  touched  first 
and  on  the  other  route  Sydney  would  come  first. 

Mr.  FISHEPl:  That  has  no  bearing  on  our  position.  Our  position  is  that  we 
must  do  the  best  for  the  people  of  Australia  in  the  matter  of  trade  and  commerce. 
We  are  not  putting  it  forward. 

The  PRESIDENT :  What  do  you  say,  Sir  Joseph  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two.  I  recognise  the  difficulties 
that  stand  in  the  Avay  of  a  proposition  for  carrying  on  a  service  across  two  oceans 
separated  by  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada  .  If  the  Pacific  section  of  this  service 
had  ever  been  prompted  or  promoted  or  suggested  on  the  ground  of  carriage  of 
goods  across  the  Canadian  continent,  the  point  of  Mr.  Eisher's  remirks  would  be 
absolutely  indisputable,  incontrovertible,  but  no  such  question  of  the  carriage  of 
goods  has  ever  arisen  so  far  as  this  All-Red  service  is  concerned,  and  I  want  to 
point  out  that  such  an  aspect  of  it  has  not  been  a  governing  one  in  the  past  at  all. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  W KRU -continued. 

For  16  years  Australia  was  a  party  to  a  couti-act  across  the  Pacific  and  on 
tlirough  Canada  and  across  the  Atlantic  to  England,  and  if  the  disabilities  that 
are  suggested  by  Mr.  Eisher  now  in  connection  Avith  the  All-Red  route  as  regards 
cargo  are  to  be  put  forward  as  a  reason  why  Ave  should  not  agree  to  it,  then 
those  sanie  arguments  existed  during  the  Avhole  of  the  10  years  Avhen  the 
Australian  Government  subsidised  that  service  and  carried  it  on  without  any  such 
objections  being  raised.  There  is  a  very  import^int  aspect  of  this  matter  A\hicli 
requires  to  be  remembered  as  between  the  Governments  of  Canada,  Austmlia,  and 
New  Zealand,  and  that  is  the  development  of  trade  between  these  three  Dominions. 
Independently  of  the  conveying  of  mails  and  passengers  across  Canada  and  across 
the  Atlantic  to  England,  the  development  of  the  trade  between  the  three  Dominions 
themselves  has  always  been  an  important  factor  m  connection  Avith  the  proposal  to 
have  a  ser\-iee  established  across  the  Pacific,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  a  through 
route  across  Canada  and  on  to  England. 

That  has  been  the  case  all  through,  and  if  I  Avere  asked  to  support  this  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  the  carrying  of  freight  cargo  to  England,  I  should  oppose  it  Avith 
very  great  determination  because  as  a  cargo  service  to  England  it  Avoidd  be  absolutely 
useless  and  impracticable.  But  that  idea  Avas  never  intended  as  far  as  I  am  aAvare 
in  connection  Avith  the  carrying  on  of  a  service  of  this  kind.  And  so  Avith  the  mail 
routes  Avhich  have  been  referred  to  by  the  Suez  Canal.  The  steamers  that  carry 
the  mails  and  passengers  through  the  Suez  Canal  from  Australia  and  Avliieh  carry 
mails  and  passengers  from  Ncav  Zealand  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  old  country 
are  not  the  carriers  of  'the  bulk  of  the  freightage  between  Australia  and  England  or 
between  Ncav  Zealand  and  England,  because  Ave  have  all  got  our  independent 
direct  steam  cargo  services  for  Avhich  steamers  have  been  specially  built,  refrigerating 
steamers  carry  the  bulk  of  our  cargo  trade  quite  independently  of  those  subsidised 
steamers  Avhich  to  a  very  large  extent  are  mail  and  passenger  steamers  only,  it  is 
true  they  liaA'e  some  accommodation  for  perishable  products.  If  we  mix  up  a  proposal 
of  this  kind  Avith  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  freightage  service  we  get  into  a  position 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  use,  in  my  opinion,  ot"  discussing  the  advisability  of 
attempting  to  have  fast  steamships  for  mail  and  passenger  purposes  so  as  to  draAV 
the  old  country  and  the  oversea  countries  closer  together.  If  the  view  of  any  of 
the  representatives  is  that  Ave  are  to  discuss  it  from  the  trade-carrying  point  of  vicAV, 
then  Ave  ought  not  to  give  our  subsidies  for  carrying  to  traders  at  all,  because  there 
are  hundreds  of  cheap  and  good  tramp  cargo  steamers  Avhich  will  carry  the  cargo 
trade  Avithout  subsidies,  and  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  Ave  Avould  not  give 
anything  for  such  services.  I  feel  it  necessary  to  say  this,  Avith  reference  to  the 
development  of  cargo  trade  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fisher,  that,  Avith  all  due  deference  to 
him,  I  do  not  think  it  comes  in.  If  it  Avas  a  matter  of  the  conveyance  of  freightage 
we  were  endeavouring  to  arrange  the  steamers  for 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  said  emigrants. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  that  is  carried  on  now  by  youf  mail  steamers. 

Mr.  FISHER :  We  could  not  ask  the  emigrants  to  disembark  at  one  part  of  the 
continent  and  re-embark  again.  I  liaA^e  travelled  there,  and  I  speak  of  AVhat  I  know. 
We  cannot  send  women  and  children  across  the  continent,  and  even  if  a\  e  are  five 
days  shorter  Ave  could  not  do  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  emigrants  would  go  with  the  steamers  trading 
through  the  Suez  Canal  to  Australia  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not  across  the  Canadian 
continent. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Or  by.  South  Africa. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  they  could  go  that  AVay,  but  generally  speaking  they 
would  not. 
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Dr.  PINDLAY :  Hoav  do  they  go  now  ? 

Mr.  FJSHEll :  Partially  the  one  way  and  partially  the  other,  hut  mostly  through 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAllD  :  I  say  that  if  we  attempt  to  mix  a  proposal  of  this 
kind  up  Avith  the  idea  of  freightage  or  emigrants  gouig  across  Canada,  I  dt)  not 
think  the  service  across  the  Canadian  continent  would  meet  those  two  points  at  all, 
I  have  never  thought  so,  but  if  we  are  to  develop  and  improve  trade  Ijetween  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  to  give  a  through  fast  mail  and  passenger  service 
across  the  Canadian  continent  and  across  the  Atlantic  to  England,  in  my  opinion 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  he  said,  even  upon  sentimental  grounds,  for  what  is  being 
proposed  by  me.  I  wjunt  to  make  my  position  quite  clear  with  regard  to  the 
suggestion  which  has  l)een  made  by  Mr.  Malan  for  referring  this  question  to  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  I  want  to  put  on  record  why  I  object  to  that.  It  seems  to 
me  that  where  there  are  subsidised  steamers  now  trading  Inilween  England  and 
Australia  and  between  England  and  South  Africa  and  between  England  and  India, 
they  have  their  contracts  in  hand  and  have  their  service  to  a  large  extent  on  the  lines 
they  require,  but  when  a  proposal  is  made  which  is  required,  certainly  from  the 
New  Zealand  standpoint  and  the  Canadian  standpoint,  to  suggest  that  it  should  he 
remitted  to  a  Commission  composed  of  representatives  from  two  countries  at  this 
Conference,  the  interest  in  our  particular  service  would  only  be  an  indu-ect  one  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  and  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  my  friend  Mr.  Fisher  regarding 
the  Canadian  Pacific  service,  and  South  Africa's  advocacy  of  another  route,  it  would 
be  obviously  a  very  foolisli  thing  for  the  advocates  of  the  All-Red  route  across 
Canada  to  New  Zealand  from  the  old  country  if  a  proposal  of  the  kind  was  referred 
to  a  Commision  of  such  a  composition  as  I  have  mentioned.  As  against  the 
proposition  and  I  prefer  infinitely,  whatever  the  effect  of  this  resolution  may  ])e,  to 
commence  to  consider  the  desirability  of  recasting  wliat  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
for  years.  I  should  prefer  to  work  with  the  Canadian  Government  entirely  as  far  as 
the  Pacific  is  concerned,  and  if  they  are  prepared  to  assist  in  establishing  a  faster  mail 
and  packet  service  direct  with  Ncav  Zealand,  and  from  New  Zealand  direct  with  Canada, 
I  should  be  prepared  to  supplement  the  amount  we  are  payhig  now  to  enable  that  to 
be  done.  For  friendly  reasons  and  business  reasons  I  should  like  very  much  to  see 
Australia  fall  in  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  service.  There  is  no  doubt  alx)ut  it,  it  has 
worked  very  well  in  the  past.  We  have  never  envied  them  the  collateral  advantages 
of  a  service  of  the  kind  to  Australia,  because  we  have  been  simply  a  touching  point, 
and  whatever  benefits  have  been  derived  of  a  material  character,  it  is  Australia 
that  has  had  them,  and  not  New  Zealand,  right  through.  In  the  case  of  the  San 
Francisco  service  it  was  the  same.  We  gave  a  large  subsidy  in  comparison  with 
what  Australia  gave,  but  we  took  not  the  slightest  objection  to  their  having  their 
final  port  in  Sydney  and  allowing  the  provisions,  coaling,  docking,  and  repairs,  and  all 
the  expenditure  to  be  made  there.  The  benefit  in  that  case  was  to  Australia,  altliough 
New  Zealand  was  giving  the  greater  proportion  of  the  subsidy  with  the  United  States 
of  America.  From  the  friendly  standpoint  of  the  two  countries  being  so  close  together, 
I  should  like  to  say,  then,  even  now,  deal  with  the  Pacific  alone,  allowing  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom  to  look  after  the  Atlantic  themselves,  concerning  which  it 
is  said  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  there  are  not  so  many  difficulties  as  there  are  in 
the  P;icific.  For  my  part,  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  let  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canadian  Government  look  after  the  Atlantic  proposals  themselves,  and  in  turn  with 
the  Canadian  Government,  if  they  are  prepared  t-o  co-operate  with  New  Zealand, 
to  look  after  the  other  end  ourselves.  It  seems,  to  me  that  the  difficulty  wliich 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  suggested  as  to  who  was  going  to  be  the  party  to  put  into 
operation  a  scheme  of  tliis  sort  between  scattered  countries  stands  in  the  way 
distinctly,  but  if  we  are  to  wait  until  we  are  able  to  get  the  divided  countries  to  come 
together  on  a  point  of  that  kind,  the  Pacific  end  of  it  is  going  to  suffer,  and  it  is  the 
Pacific  end  that  I  am  now  concerned  in.  I  Ixjlieve  it  would  be  better  for  Canada 
and  New  Zealand  to  do  that  end  ourselves,  though  I  should  like  to  see  Australia 
joining  with  us  both  in  the  matter. 
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Mr.  FISHER :  If  the  Conference  will  allow  me,  I  do  not  want  Sir  Joseph  to 
he  under  any  mif^apprehension  regarding  our  position.  We  are  not  in  antagonism  to 
New  Zealand  nor  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  Ave  are  in  hearty  sympathy  and 
co-operation  Avith  Canada,  and,  as  he  has  stated,  Queensland  in  the  very  early  days 
suhsidised  a  steamship  line  hetween  Brishane,  Sydney,  and  Vancouver,  and  ran  it  for 
a  long  time.  "VVe  have  continued  it  up  till  lately.  The  present  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments hetween  Canada  and  New  Zealand  give  New  Zealand  a  distinct  advantage  over 
the  CommonAvealth  of  Australia,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  not  co-operating 
in  the  present  arrangement.  The  negotiations  were  closed  hy  the  two  Dominions 
within  their  own  rights  about  which  we  can  make  no  complaint,  nor  can  NeM"^ 
Zealand  nor  Canada  make  any  complaint  that  Ave  have  not  come  into  that.  Further, 
as  my  colleague  reminds  me,  Ave  have  not  closed  the  proceedings,  and  Ave  might  have 
a  line  of  steamers  either  to  Canadian  Ports  or  to  the  United  States  ports  or  to  any 
other  ports  convenient  for  our  trade  to  carry  our  goods  and  mails. 

The  other  point  is  that  previously  this  proposition,  to  my  mind,  Avas  submitted 
to  this  Conference  as  a  mail  route  largely — for  speedy  mail  communication.  The 
proposition  to-day  names  a  line  of  steamers  of  10,000  tons,  Avhich  obviously  means 
not  mail  and  passenger  steamers  only ;  the  tonnage,  I  mean,  pvits  it  out  of  consideration . 
that  they  AAOuld  he  run  for  mails  and  passengers  across  the  Pacific.  That  is  the 
reason  I  did  not  Avant  to  go  into  it.  I  took  it  rather  from  the  actual  Avords  of 
the  resokition  than  from  Avhat  Mas  said  that  it  meant  "  That,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  carrying  the  above  desideratum  into  effect,  a  mail  service  be  established  on  the 
"  Pacific,  between  Vancouver,  Fiji,  Auckland  and  Sydney,  by  first-class  steamers 
"  of  not  less  than  10,000  tons  "  (it  Avill  be  noted  that  from  VancouA^er  to  Fiji  I 
dealt  with  before,  and  I  need  not  deal  with  it  again ;  that  seems  an  impossible 
distance)  "  and  capable  of  performing  the  voyage  at  an  average  speed  of  16  knots." 
That  is  a  greater  speed  than  Ave  can  get  from  our  Orient  mail  steamers  at  present 
rimning  AAith  their  ships  full,  carrying  passengers  and  touching  at  all  the  ports 
en  route.  I  want  to  assure  Sir  Joseph  and  the  representative  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  that  there  is  no  unfriendly  feeling  in  Australia  to  Canada.  It  is  a  matter 
of  business,  and  there  is  very  little  sentiment  in  business  when  Ave  are  dealing  A^ith 
the  affairs  of  our  own  countries. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Do  you  desire  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Conference, 
Sir  Joseph  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  desire  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  on  at  least 
a  part  of  this  resolution.  I  Avant,  without  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Conference 
further,  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  do  not  regard  anything  Mr.  Fisher  has  said 
as  unfriendly  to  NeAv  Zealand,  and  I  am  sure  he  does  not  regard  anything  that  I 
have  said  as  unfriendly  to  Australia. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  It  is  a  business  question. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes,  and  it  is  as  a  business  proposition  that  I  am  urging 
it.  The  service  running  from  Vancouver  to  Australia  for  the  last  10  years  Avas  a 
service  established  by  me  with  the  Canadian  Government  in  OttaA\  a  in  1895  to  run 
betAveen  Vancouver,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  I  Avent  to  Canada  specially  and 
arranged  it  Avhen  there,  but  owing  to  difficulties  that  cropped  up  New  Zealand  Avas 
finally  left  out  and  the  service  touched  Brisbane  instead,  Sydney  remainmg  the 
final  port  as  I  first  arranged.  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  Brisbane  and  Sydney 
being  included  as  ports  of  call  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  had  to  remain  out  1(5  years. 
The  Commonwealth  Government  recently  Avanted  Brisbane  contiimed  besides  Sydney, 
but  it  was  an  impossibility  OAving  to  geographical  disabilities  Avhich  exist  on  the 
Australian  side  to  call  at  New  Zealand  too,  and  A\'e  are  anxious  to  have  that  service 
continued,  calling  at  New  Zealand  and  Sydney  only,  as  I  have  just  indicated. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WAED— (?owi. 

After  the,  discussion  I  proposB  to  amend  the  resolution  by  leaving  out  the 
second  paragraph,  and  I  therefore  move  :  "  That  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  it 
"  is  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  be  {•onuefrted  vvitli  Canada,  and,  through 
"  Canada,  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  the  best  mail  service." 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  should  think  that  would  be  unanimously  agreed  to.  There 
is  no  objection  to  that,  Mr.  Fisher  ? 

Mr.  EISHER :  No. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS :  After  the  word  "Canada  "add  "and  New- 
foundland." 

The  PRESIDENT :  Certainly,  after  the  first  "  Canada." 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  Then  my  motion  may  Ije  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDENT :  That  is  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  FISHER :  We  are  exceedingly  anxious  about  one  point,  and  that  is  as  to 
when  those  negotiations  will  take  place  with  the  Cable  Companies.  We  shall  l)e  glad 
if  you  can  give  us  any  indication  before  the  Conference  closes. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Will  you  ask  Mr.  Samuel  about  that  ?  You  want  it  on 
record,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  FISHER  :  It  will  do  later  on. 

Mr.  SAMUEL :  I  can  say  in  a  moment  now.  Negotiations  have  taken  place 
with  the  Cable  Companies  already  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
half  rates  for  deferred  plain  language  telegrams,  and  all  the  Companies  have  con- 
sented. We  are  merely  now  waiting  the  assent  of  some  of  the  foreign  administrations. 
We  anticipate,  if  that  assent  is  not  withheld,  which  we  do  not  fear,  that  the  system 
can  be  brought  into  operation  on  the  1st  January  next,  • 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  understood  it  was  to  be  the  1st  January. 

Mr.  SAMUEL:  With  respect  to  certain  other  reductions  I  cannot  myself 
specify  the  date,  l)ut  I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  we  are  not  able  to  carry  out 
a  reform  within  a  few  months. 

•      The  PRESIDENT :  As  soon  as  the  other  ? 

Mr.  SAMUEL  :  I  should  anticipate  so.  But  if  these  reductions  are  not  effected, 
S^ay,  within  a  year  from  the  present  date,  I  would  then  suggest  that  steps  should  be 
taken  with  a  view  to  considering  the  necessity  for  the  subsidiary  conference  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Conference  yesterday. 

Mr.  FISHER :  And  you  will  communicate  with  us. 

Mr.  SAMUEL:  Yes,  with  a  view  to  the  subsidiary  conference  suggested  by  the 
Conference  yesterday. 
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After  a  short  adjournment. 

Double  Income  Tax. 

New  Zealand. 

"  That  it  is  inequitable  that  persons  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who,  under 
the  laws  of  a  self-governing  dependency,  pay  an  income  or  other  tax  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  such  dependency,  in  respect  of  income  or  profits  derived  from  the  dependency, 
should  have  to  pay  a  further  tax  in  respect  of  the  same  income  or  profits  to  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  desirable  that  Imperial  legislation  should 
be  introduced  to  remove  the  disability." 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  an  understanding  be  arrived  at  between  the  Imperial 
and  Colonial  Governments  whereby  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  in  claiming  payment  for 
income  tax  and  death  duties,  should  allow  a  deduction  for  payments  fairly  claimed 
for  these  purposes  in  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  HARCOUllT :  We  might  go  now  to  the  Resolution  of  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand,  and  I  think  perhaps  we  might  take  the  questions  of  the  income 
tax  and  death  duties  together. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  The  question  of  death  duties  is  brought  up  by  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  Yes  ;  but  they  can  probably  be  dealt  with  together. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes.  In  connection  with  the  system  of  double  taxation, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  meeting  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  I  placed  the  whole  matter  fully  before  that  meeting,  and  I  recognise 
the  position,  as  then  outlined  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  the  British  Government  to  conform  Avitli  the  suggestion  contained  in  this 
Resolution.  In  deference  to  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  the  informal 
Sub-Conference '■  at  which  he  attended,  I  want  to  say  that  I  recognise  that,  as  far  as  the 
British  Government  is  concerned,  the  heavy  loss  involved  to  the  British  Treasury 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  agree  to  it  being  put 
into  operation.  In  our  country  ^ve  feel — and  I  suppose  the  other  people  who  are 
here  feel  too — the  anomaly  and  difficulty  of  the  same  British  suljject  or  corporation 
liaving  to  pay  income  tax  twice  upon  the  same  income.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  the 
arguments  from  the  standpoint  of  double  taxation  as  it  exists  in  New  Zealand  that 
I  placed  fully  before  the  Committee,  except  to  say  that  if  in  the  future  there  could 
be  some  system  of  mutual  arrangement  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad.  We  find  it 
necessary  in  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  help  tlie  people  who  take  up  the  debenture 
stock  of  that  country,  the  domicile  of  which  is  in  England,  to  forgo  the  income 
taxation  in  New  Zealand  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  in  the  position  of  paying  income 
tax  once  only  on  the  same  inconie,  and  that  is  to  the  Britisli  Government.  That  is 
done  for  a  local  reason,  and  it  is  a  very  good  one  from  our  standpoint,  that  is  with  the 
object  of  enabling  our  stock  to  l)e  taken  up  in  om-  own  country  without  the  possibility 
of  the  same  person  having  to  pay  tax  tAvice  upon  the  income  derived  from  tlie  same 
investment. 

However,  I  think  prol^ably  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  Avill  be  good  enough  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  position,  similar  to  Avhat  Avas  contained  in  his  remarks  before  the 
Sub-Conference,  I  think  it  Avill  demonstrate  tliat,  from  tlie  position  as  it  affects  the 
British  Treasury,  my  proposal  cannot  be  accepted  by  him,  and  I  need  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Conference  in  again  advancing  my  A'iews  in  detail. 

General  BOTHA :  Are  Ave  taking  the  New  Zealand  Resolution  alone,  or  the  two 
together  ? 

•  This  refers  to  an  biformal  disciissioa  at  the  Treasury  on  1st  June. 
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Mr.  HARCOUET :  I  think  we  might  take  the  two  together. 

General  BOTHA :  Then  we  mix  the  two  up  —  the  death  duties  with  tlie 
income  tax. 

Ml-.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  think  there  is  something  dilTerent  in  both  these 
points,  and  perhaps  we  had  better  dispose  of  the  matter  of  income  tax  first.  It  is 
better  that  they  shoukl  be  dealt  with  separately.  They  are  two  totally  different 
points. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  Then  we  will  discuss  the  question  of  income  tax  first  and 
then  go  to  death  duties. 

General  BOTHA :  Of  covirse  in  South  Africa  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in 
regard  to  income  tax,  and  I  have  prepared  a  short  memorandum  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  wish  to  state  our  case.  Taking  first  the  question  of  double  income  tax,  T 
shovild  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that  it  is  with  considera1)le  diffidence 
that  I  venture  to  raise  a  subject  w  hich  was  so  fully  investigated  at  the  last  Conference, 
when  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  perfectly  clear  the  considerations 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  His  Majesty's  Government  to  grant  the  desired  relief. 
Looked  at  fi'om  the  standpoint  of  the  Imperial  Government,  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  the  reasons  adduced  by  them  in  1907  against  the  granting  of  our  request  M'ere 
possessed  of  great  force.  In  putting  forAvard  the  present  Resolution,  however,  my 
Government  are  actuated  by  the  hope  that,  during  the  four  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  subject  was  last  discussed,  the  Ti-easury  authorities  may  have  become 
impressed  with  the  force  of  the  arguments  submitted  by  the  Dominions,  and  that  in 
consequence  they  may  now  be  willing  to  make  some  concessions  to  the  Dominions, 
even  if  they  are  still  unable  to  grant  the  full  measure  of  oiu'  request. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  should  like  to  explain  that,  at  the  present  time,  if 
we  exclude  the  profits  tax  upon  mining  enterprises.  South  Africa  is  without  a  general 
income  tax.  It  may  l)e  asked,  therefore,  why  I  1)ring  forward  such  a  resolution,  and 
I  would  anticipate  that  question  by  stating  that  the  profits  tax  on  mining  enterprises 
is  essentially  an  income  tax,  and  would  necessarily  fall  within  the  scope  of  any 
I'eciprocal  arrangement  which  may  become  to  as  a  result  of  these  representations. 
Moreover,  the  Union  Government  may  consider  it  desirable,  at  some  future  date,  to 
introduce  proposals  for  a  general  income  tax,  and  in  view  of  tliat  contingency,  it  is 
important  that  the  South  African  representatives  should  have  an  autlioritative 
indication  of  any  concessions  that  His  Majesty's  Government  may  feel  disposed  to 
make  as  a  result  of  their  further  deliberations  on  the  subject. 

The  points  at  issue  as  regards  double  income  tax  are  so  w  ell  known  that  1  need 
do  no  more  than  sketch  the  broad  position.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Imperial  income  tax  are  :  First,  that  the  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  source  out  of 
Avhich  the  income  arises  and  not  directly  upon  the  individual  receiving  the  income. 
Secondly,  that  the  tax  shall  l)e  levied  upon  income  or  profits  received,  or  made  in 
the  United  Kingdom  without  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  property  out  of  which  the 
income  arises  or  to  any  taxation  to  which  it  may  there  be  subject.  In  tlie  result, 
residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  taxed  by  the  Imperial  Treasm-y  in  respect  of 
.  profits  derived  from  the  oversea  Dominions  and  they  have  also  to  pay  income  tax  on 
the  same  profits  in  such  portions  of  the  Dominions  as  taxation  of  this  nature  may  be 
in  force. 

While  no  question  arises  as  to  the  right  of  the  Imperial  authorities  to  levy 
income  fax  upon  the  profits  received  by  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  Colonial 
sources,  notwithstanding  that  the  same  profits  may  have  been  subjected  to  similar 
taxation  in  tlie  Dominion  Avherefrom  they  ai-e  derived,  I  venture  to  submit  that  tliere 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said,  from  the  point  of '  view  of  broad  Imperial  policy,  in  favour 
of  some  relaxation  of  this  double  taxation.  If  the  system  of  double  taxation  continues 
it  is  calculated  to  deter  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  purchasing  colonial 
investments  and  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  securities  of  foreign  countries  where 
they  are  not  subject  to  similar  exactions.  This  danger  would  be  avoided  if  some 
reciprocal   arrangement   could   be   conie  to  between   the  Mother  Counti-y  and  her 
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Dominions  whereby  incomes  were  relieved  from  doul)le  taxation.  As  a  basis  for  a 
settlement  of  this  character,  I  Avoiild  suggest  an  extension  of  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  Imperial  Death  Duty  legislation— «/rfe  section  20  of  the  Finance  Act,  IHOI — 
and  that  profits  earned  in  the  Dominions  and  received  by  residents  in  the  Mother 
Coiintry  l)e  charged  only  with  any  difference  l)etween  the  Imperial  tax  and  that  levied 
in  the  Dominions.  Necessarily  the  converse  of  this  proposition  would  also  have  to  lie 
i-ecognised.  If  some  such  understanding  were  arrived  at,  I  submit  that  it  would 
tend  to  stimulate  the  investment  of  British  capital  in  Ib-itisli  countries  and  to 
discoumge  the  diversion  of  capital  to  foreign  enterprises.  Incidentally  I  shovdd  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  special  hardship  which,  under  existing  conditions,  is  suffered  by 
colonial  holders  of  British  securities. 

In  the  Imperial  Finance  Act,  1910,  provisions  were  included  which  imposed  a 
new  liability  to  income  tax  upon  small  colonial  investors  in  British  securities.  A 
foreigner,  or  colonist,  residing  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Avho  received  income  from 
this  coiuitry,  could  previously  claim  the  same  relief  as  persons  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom  if  he  could  satisfy  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  that  his  total  income 
derived  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  below  the  amounts  specified  in  the  Act  in 
respect  of  which  relief  is  granted.  It  followed  that  income  which  could  not  lie 
asses.sed  need  not  be  included  in  the  statement  showing  aggregate  income,  and  thus  a 
person  who  might  actually  be  in  receipt  of  a  large  income  abroad  could  claim  repay- 
ment of  tax  deducted  from  his  investments  in  the  United  Kingdom  if  the  amount  of 
the  income  from  the  latter  fell  Ijelow  700/.  per  annum.  This  privilege  was  taken 
away  by  the  Finance  Act,  1910,  but  liefore  the  Bill  was  passed  the  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  had  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  through  the  Colonial  Oifice,  urging  that  the  privilege  then  possessed 
by  persons  living  in  a  colony  should  not  be  taken  away.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  treated 
the  High  Commissioner's  appeal  most  courteously,  and  pointed  out  that  it  did  not 
appear  fair  to  make  the  same  exemptions  in  favour  of  colonists  in  respect  of  income 
drawn  from  this  country,  whatever  their  total  income  miglit  be,  as  were  made  in 
favoiu'  of  residents  here  in  respect  of  their  total  income.  He  further  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be,  from  an  administrative  point  of  vieAv,  impracticable  to  deal  Avith  the 
total  income  of  persons  living  abroad.  I  submit  that  the  reasons  adduced  in  support 
of  this  change  in  the  law  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  insufficient.  It  is 
probable  that  a  few  rich  foreign  and  colonial  investors  have  been  enal)led  to  claim 
relief,  but  they  did  so  within  the  proAasions  of  the  laAv.  I  am  unaAvare  Avhether  any 
evidence  has  been  taken  to  shoAV  Avhat  number  of  rich  foreigners  or  colonials  had 
taken  advantage  of  their  legal  privilege,  but  I  Avould  urge  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  even  if  influenced  by  the  anomaly  of  rich  men  claiming  relief,  has  noAV 
gone  to  the  other  extreme,  by  imposing  the  full  tax  on  persons  Avhose  incomes  are 
Avell  Avitliin  100/.  The  result  Avill  probably  be  that  foreign  and  colonial  investors  Avill 
AvithdraAV  from  English  securities.  A  letter  in  the  "  Economist  "  dated  25th  February 
states  this  to  be  highly  probable  so  far  as  Consols  are  concerned. 

Another  argument  advanced  is  that  persons  residing  abroad  and  claiming 
exemption  from  income  tax  do  not  contribute  to  the  finances  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Any  dealings  by  them  in  property  or  securities  are,  howcA'er,  subject 
to  Stamp  Duty,  and  Avhen  they  die  tbeir  investments  in  this  country  are  subject 
to  Estate  Duty.  But  a  colonist  deriving  an  income  of  150/.  from  the  United 
Kingdom  is,  in  addition,  under  the  Finance  Act,  1909-10,  taxed  at  the  rate  of  Is.  2d. 
in  the  £  and  contributes  9/.  6s.  Sd.  annually,  Avhicli  is  far  in  excess  of  his  fair  share 
of  the  taxation.  Certain  exceptions  are  granted  in  the  Finance  Act,  1910,  in  favour 
of  present  or  former  serAants  of  the  CroAxn,  missionaries,  servants  of  native  states 
under  British  protection,  residents  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands,  and 
persons  residing  abroad  for  their  liealth.  This  is  a  fairly  comprehensive  list 
of  exceptions  and  must  have  cut  deeply  into  the  amount  of  tax  Avhich  Avould 
otherwise  have  gone  into  the  Exchequer.  The  term  "  servant  of  the  CroAvn  "  has 
been  construed  by  Somerset  House  to  cover  persons  employed  in  the  service  of  a 
Colonial  Government,  so  the  anomaly  of  a  civil  servant  in  South  Africa  being  entitled 
toAvhole  or  partial  rehef  from  A\'hich  other  citizens  are  debarred  immediately  presents 
itself.     It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  proper  distinction  between  colonists  and  residents 
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in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  wliile  tlie 
inclusion  of  health-seekers  was  evidently  dictated  rather  J)y  a  desire  to  avoid  hardship 
than  hy  reference  to  any  sound  principle  of  taxation.  Further,  a  foreign  resident 
in  the  Isle  of  ]Man  or  Cliannel  Islands  comes  within  the  exemption.  Without  a  sp<^cial 
knowledge  of  the  administration  of  this  section  it  is  difficult  to  add  to  illustrations 
of  anomalies,  but  it  can  be  readily  imagined  tliat  they  may  be  very  numerous. 

It  is  suggested  for  consideration  that  a  bold  line  of  demarcjition  l)e  drawn,  and 
the  title  to  relief  on  the  score  of  income  be  restricted  to  British  subjects  wherever 
residing.  By  virtue  of  being  British  subjects  they  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  British  Government  Avhether  they  be  taxpayers  or  not,  while  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  imposes  for  this  protection  a  far  higher  rate  than  that  incurred  by  their 
countrymen  who  live  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  There  are  two  points  which  have  been  raised.     The 
more  important  point  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  both  to  the  Mother  Country 
and  to  the  Dominions,  is  the  first  point — the  question  of  double  income  tax.     The 
other   is,  I  will  not   say   a   small   point,   but   comparatively   speaking   it   is.      The 
concession  of    the  first   would  involve  a   loss    to  the    British  revenue   of   at    least 
2,000,000/.  a  year,  and  it  wovdd  be  a  growing  amount,  as  I  shall  point  out  later  on. 
This  is  a  great  lending  country ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  lending  country  in 
the  world.     We  liave  lent,  according  to  the  "  Statist,"  rather  over  3,000,000,000/.  of 
our  money  for  investment  across  the  seas,  and  of  that  amount  three-fifths  are  invested 
in  India  and  the  Colonies.     Our  investments  in  the  Colonies  are  growing,  and  growing 
very  rapidly,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  think  that  tliat  is  the  case.    It  is  an  advantage  to  the 
Mother  Country  and  of  course  it  helps  trade,  and  it  helps  us  to  secure  trade  Avith  the 
Colonies  ;  bvit  it  is  also  an  advantage  to  the  Dominions  and  to  the  Colonies  because  it 
assists  them  to  develop  the  enormous  resources  of  their  various  countries.     But  if  we 
begin  to  make  our  income  tax  dependent  in  any  degree  upon  the  amount  which  is 
charged  in  the  countries  where  our  money  is  invested,  it  would  be  such  a  serious 
1)reach  in  our  income  tax  as  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  put  another  \d.  and 
later  on  probably  another  2d.  vipon  the  income  of  residents  in  our  own  country  and 
that  is  a  contingency  which,  at  any  rate  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  would 
rather  transfer  to  my  successors  than  face  myself.     Eor  that  reason,  as  I  think  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  very  candidly  admits,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  face  it — certainly  so  soon  after  a  great  struggle  like  the  struggle  of 
1909-10,  connected  with  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxation  in  this  country. 

NoAv  I  come  to  the  second  point,  which  was  raised,  I  think,  by  General  Botha  alone 
and  that  is  the  question  of  the  exception  of  persons  of  small  incomes  from  income  tax 
altogether  so  long  as  they  reside  in  the  Colonies.  Xow,  th(;  difficulty  here  is  purely 
an  administrative  one.  Everybody  is  charged  income  tax  upon  his  investments,  wliat- 
ever  the  total  amount  of  his  income  may  be ;  but  a  man  whose  income  is  under  160Z. 
can  claim  exemption  and  he  gets  his  money  returned  ;  but  he  has  to  prove  his  claim, 
and  he  has  to  establish  it.  You  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  check  it,  and  if  he  makes 
a  false  return  you  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  punish  him  for  that  false  return,  other- 
wise yoii  have  really  no  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  return  at  all.  It  is  perfectly 
ol)vious  that  the  moment  your  claimant  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  your  courts,  you  are 
entirely  in  his  hands  when  he  begins  to  make  a  claim  for  exemption.  He  can  send 
in  his  claim  and  say  :  "  My  income  is  only  150/.  a  year,"  and  you  cannot  check  it. 
You  have  absolutely  no  sanction,  as  it  were,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
document  which  is  sent  in,  and  of  punishing  for  a  false  declaration.  It  would  really 
mean  that  4is  to  anybody  who  resuled  either  in  the  Colonies  or  abroad  wlio  chose 
to  claim  an  exemption,  we  should  liave  to  honour  his  claim  without  any  attempt 
at  all  to  check  it. 


L: 


General  BOTHA :  In  such  a  case  cannot  we  in  South  Africa  make  enquiries  for 
the  Government  here  ? 


Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  With  due  respect  to  a  Colonial  government,  after  all 
it  is  not  their  interest ;  their  interest  is  rather  to  encourage  the  claimant  than  the 
Exchequer  here.     We  iind  it  very  difficult  to  check  demands  of  this  kind  here  where 
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we  have  a  large  army  of  income  tax  collectors,  assessors,  and  surveyors  for  the  purpose 
of  verify mg  the  accounts  and  where  it  is  known  that  every  claim  which  is  eshililished 
involves  a  loss  to  the  Exchequer.  We  could  not  expect  a  Colonial  Government, 
^A  hich  had  no  interest  in  the  ntatter  at  all,  whose  sole  interest  is  the  protection  of  its 
own  residents,  to  go  to  the  same  trouhle  and  to  examine  the  accounts  with  the  same 
sternness  and  severity  as  we  would  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  if  tliere  m  ere  a 
reciprocal  case  the  Colonial  Governments  would  quite  entrust  that  function  to  us  in 
this  country — a  function  upon  which  their  own  revenue  would  be  dependent. 
Therefore  we  have  either  to  almndon  this  altogether  and  practically  say  that 
everylK)dy  who  is  ahroad  and  cares  to  say  that  his  income  is  not  over  IQOl. 
should  he  exempt,  or  we  should  have  to  stick  to  the  present  system.  My 
recollection  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  300,000/.— I  am  only  quoting  from  memory. 
That  was  the  estimate  given  to  me  at  the  time.  It  runs  to  120,000/.  for 
the  Colonies  alone  I  think.  I  can  look  into  that  amount,  hut  if  you  take 
not  merely  the  Colonies,  but  abroad,  it  is  a  matter  of  300,000/.  I  have  not  the 
exact  estimate  for  the  Colonies  here  at  the  moment.  Our  difficulty  is  purely  an 
administrative  one.  The  same  observation  applies  to  this  as  to  the  first.  We  are  a 
great  lending  country.  In  the  Dominions  and  in  the  Colonies  they  are  dependent 
upon  what  is  earned  within  their  own  territories.  Up  to  the  present  you  have  not 
got  a  great  investing  public.  You  have  great  undeveloped  resources,  and  all  the 
money  that  is  available  you  spend  upon  the  development  of  your  own  country,  and 
spend  it  very  profitably.  On  the  other  hand,  though  we  are  a  very  small  country  we 
have  a  good  deal  of  surplus  cash  and  we  invest  it  abroad,  and  in  fact  the  very 
exigencies  of  our  international  trade  make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  find  investments 
in  other  coimtries,  because  we  find  that  the  more  money  we  invest  abroad  the  better 
is  our  trade  with  the  countries  where  British  money  goes.  Therefore,  we  are  not  in 
the  same  position  as  you  are.  Your  interest  is  to  invest  money  in  your  own  country, 
and  you  have  plenty  of  country  to  invest  money  in.  It  is  not  true  to  the  same  extent 
alxjut  our  coimtry,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  to  watch  witii  a  very  jealous  eye 
anything  which  would  deprive  us  of  income  tax  in  respect  of  money  which  is 
invested  beyond  the  four  seas. 

There  was  a  third  point  which  was  raised  by  General  Botha.  He  made  a  suggestion 
— he  will  correct  me  if  I  have  not  quite  apprehended  it — that  if  a  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom  invested  his  money  in  the  Colonies,  he  should  only  pay  in  the 
Colonies  in  respect  of  that  investment  the  difPerence  between  the  Colonial  income 
tax  and  the  income  tax  charged  in  this  country.  Eor  instance,  if  there  were  a  Is.  Qd. 
income  tax  charged  either  in  New  Zealand  or  South  Africa  you  deduct  Is.  2d.  out 
of  that  and  charge  him  4>d. ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  a  Colonial  investor  who 
invested  money  in  this  country  and  paid,  let  us  say,  8d.  in  the  Colonies,  he  should 
only  Ije  called  upon  to  pay  6c/.  here.     Is  that  the  point  ? 

General  BOTHA:  Yes. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  confess  that  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that 
suggestion,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  at  the  present  moment  to  say  anything 
alx)ut  it.  I  would  like  to  consider  that.  That  is  a  proposal  I  have  never  heard  of 
before.     I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  been  put  before  me  before  in  that  form. 

General  BOTHA :  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  think  General  Botha  Avill  see  the  reasonableness 
of  my  not  giving  him  an  answer  straight  away  upon  that  point.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  l)een  confronted  witli  that  proposition  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  and  I 
would  like  to  consider  it  carefully  to  see  wliat  the  efiect  A^oukl  be,  and  I  would  like 
to  postpone,  if  he  does  not  mind,  giving  a  final  answer  until  I  have  considered  it. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  It  is  much  the  same  principle  as  now  prevails  in  connection 
with  death  duties. 
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Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  should  like  to  consider  that  more  carefully  Ijefore 
^ving  an  answer.  That  seems  to  me  a  different  proposition  and  a  thing  we  might 
very  well  consider.  I  will  consider  that  very  carefully  and  I  will  let  General  Botlia 
know,  and  probably  the  same  thing  applies  to  New  Zealand.  I  can  inform  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  upon  that  subject  Iwfore  they 
leave  this  country. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  It  might  be  well  to  have  it  clear  what  is  suggested.  Supposing 
the  rate  be  the  same  in  each  country,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  Then  that  wipes  out  the  income  tax  altogether  in  the 
country  where  the  investor  is  not  resident.     I  think  the  point  is  worth  considering, 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Sir  E.  MORRIS :  I  say  nothing  upon  this. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  I  could  not  possibly  accept  the  Resolution  just  now  in 
this  form. 

The  PRESIDENT :  What  do  you  say,  Sir  Joseph  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  In  what  form  could  it  be  accepted  ?  If  I  left  out  the 
last  two  lines  would  it  be  accepted  then  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No,  I  do  not  think  I  can  accept  this  Resolution 
at  all. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  have  done  what  I  considered  to  be  my  duty  in  directing 
attention  to  the  matter,  but  in  view  of  the  diflB^culties,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  were  presented  to  the  Sub-Conference  and  again 
have  been  presented  to  the  Conference  to-day,  and  as  the  Resolution  cannot  he  put 
into  operation  except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Home  Government,  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  I  think  it  would  be  more  desirable. 

General  BOTHA :  I  do  not  quite  follow.  Do  you  withdraw  your 
Resolution  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  in  view  of  the  fact  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  not 
possilile  to  put  the  proposal  into  operation  even  if  a  majority  hei'e  agreed  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  I  will  give  my  answer  on  the  suggestion  General 
Botha  makes  later  on,  apart  from  this  Resolution  altogether. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Will  you  give  the  answer  to  the  Conference  ?  With  all 
deference  to  General  iotha,  I  think  you  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  carry  into  effect 
the  now  proposal  than  the  other  suggestion. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  Yes,  it  is  a  new  proposal  and  I  have  not  had  time  to 
consider  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Can  you  give  the  answer  to  the  Conference  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes,  I  could  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  give  you  an 
answer. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Even  if  not  done  in  the  Conference  I  will  see  it  is 
cominunieated  to  you  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Do  you  wish  to  withdraw 
your  resolution,  General  Botlia  ? 

General  BOTHA  :  Is  it  not  better  that  it  should  stand  now  ? 
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Mr.  LLOYD  OEOUGE  :  I  could  not  accept  either  of  these  resolutions."-  Tour 
suggestion  is  rather  a  different  thing  to  the  resolutions  themselves,  and,  therefore, 
even  if  I  were  prepared  to  accept  your  suggestion  now,  I  could  not  accept  your 
resolution.  It  would  hurt  me  in  another  form  altogether.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that 
it  should  be  withdrawn  and  Ave  might  discuss  the  other  point,  say  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  after  I  liave  had  time  to  consider  it,  and  perhaps  you  will  give  me  a  copy 
of  yom-  memorandum  so  that  I  may  see  it  in  writing  too  liefore  tlien,  and  then  I  Avill 
get  a  report  upon  what  it  really  means  to  our  revenue. 

Dr.  riNDLAY :  This  resolution  includes  death  duties  as  well,  which  liave  not 
been  touched  upon  yet. 

General  BOTHA  :  Yes,  my  resolution  includes  death  duties. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes,  I  could  not  accept  that  nor  No.  15,  as  far  as 
income  tax  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HARCOUET  :  Will  you  deal  with  death  duties  now? 

General  BOTHA :  Yes,  I  will  leave  the  Income  tax  point  and  go  on  with  death 
duties,  because  the  one  resolution  deals  with  death  duties  as  well. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  was  exceedingly  interested  to  hear  General  Botha's 
statement  that  he  hoped  in  the  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  Con- 
ference the  Government  might  have  appreciated  or  understood  the  difficulties  that 
presented  themselves  four  years  ago. 

Double  Estate  Duties. 

General  BOTHA :  Turning  now  to  the  question  of  double  death  duties  this  is 
not  quite  on  the  same  footing  as  double  income  tax,  inasmuch  as  the  Imperial 
Government,  in  the  Einance  Act  of  1894,  section  20,  have  accepted  in  principle  the 
desirability  of  avoiding  double  estate  taxation  within  the  Empire. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  British  estate  duty  are  set  out  in  the  Treasury 
Memorandum  of  the  28th  of  Fel)ruary,  1911,  which  forms  Paper  No.  15  in  the  volume 
of  Conference  Memoranda.  The  facts  as  set  out  in  the  Treasury  Memorandum  are 
not  in  dispute,  and  I  need  not  therefore  go  over  the  ground  again  at  the  present 
time.  In  South  Africa  an  opportunity  has  not  yet  occurred  of  introducing  uniform 
estate  duty  legislation.  The  four  Provinces  comprising  the  Union  still  retain  their 
respective  laws,  but  I  hope  before  long  to  see  one  consolidated  measure  in  operation 
for  the  whole  country.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  South  Africa  if  we  could  provide  in  this  new  legislation  for  reciprocity 
in  the  matter  of  avoiding  double  death  duties.  Unfortunately  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  section  20  of  the  Imperial  Finance  Act,  189i,  as  regards  the  "situation  " 
for  taxation  purposes  of  shares  and  debentures,  renders  it  virtually  impossible  for 
us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  that  section.  It  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  any  Dominion  receiving  the  benefits  of  section  .20  of  the  Imperial 
Act,  tliat  it  accepts  the  British  law  and  practice  as  to  "situation"  of  taxable 
property.  II;  we  were  to  defer  to  these  reqiiirements,  it  would  involve  a 
sacrifice  o£  death  duties  that  the  country  cannot  afford.  His  Majesty's  Government, 
in  the  Finance  Act  of  1894,  have  recognised  that  double  fixation  in  the  case  of 
death  duties  should  be  reduced  as  far  as  possible,  but  I  submit  that  1)y  placing  a  too 
rigid  interpretation  upon  the  provisions  of  that  Act  they,  to  a  large  extent,  defeat 
the  objects  and  intention  of  the  measure.  The  Union  Government  contends  tliat, 
while  the  principle  oE  the  English  law  is  purely  artificial,  the  eqiutable  view  is  that 
the  situation  of  shares  and  debentures  in  a  company  should  be  in  that  country  Avhere 
the  company  is  registered,  where  it  can  be  controlled  by  the  legislature,  and  where 
the  country  can  exercise  jurisdiction  over  it.  Tlie  Union  Government  could 
undoubtedly  pass  such  legislation  as  would  cause  shares  in  companies  registered  in 
South  Africa  to  be  situate  in  South  Africa  within  the  meaning  of  section  20  and  so 


Note. — This  matter  is  still  forming  tlie  subject  of  communication  by  correspoudence. 
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comply  with  the  technicality  of  the  law.  Such  action,  however,  would  interfere  with 
the  freedom  with  which  shares  are  dealt  in  ;  it  would  entail  a  loss  to  the  Imperial 
Ciovernment  of  the  revenue  it  collects  from  the  stamp  duty  on  transfers;  it  would 
seriously  interfere  witli  the  iuAestment  of  British  capital  in  South  African  securities. 
But,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only  alternative  that  a  rigid  interpretation  of  the  law  (a-s 
regards  section  20)  by  the  Imperial  Government  leaves  open  to  the  Dominion  if  it  is 
to  take  any  other  position,  as  regards  death  dvities,  than  that  of  a  foreign  coimtry. 

I  Avould  propose  therefore  that  for  the  purposes  of  section  20  the  situation  of 
shares  or  debentures  in  a  company  should  be  held  to  be  the  country  in  which  the 
company  is  incorporated.  The  application  of  section. 20  must  entail  a  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Imperial  Government  and  to  the  country  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  Union 
Government  would  stand  to  refund  to  executors  a  proportion  of  the  duty  it  collects 
on  personal  property  situate  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  belonged  to  persons 
domiciled  in  South  Africa.  It  would  refund  a  proportion  of  the  duty  it  so  collects 
on  shares  and  debentures  in  companies  that  are  incorporated  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  carry  on  business  in  South  Africa  AA'hen  held  by  persons  domiciled  in  South 
Africa,  and  it  would  abandon  all  the  duty  it  at  present  collects  on  such  shares  and 
debentures  when  they  are  held  by  persons  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom.  On 
the  other  hand  the  United  Kingdom  Avould  stand  to  refund  a  proportion  of  the  duty  it 
collected  on  shares  and  debentures  in  companies  incorporated  in  South  Africa,  which 
according  to  the  Transvaal  Estate  Duty  collections  for  the  year  1910  amoimts  to 
about  30,000/.  The  Imperial  Government  would  be  called  upon  to  refund  more  than 
the  Union  Government,  but  considering  the  nature  of  the  South  African  property, 
which  consists  mainly  of  mines  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  realty,  I  think  it  will  be 
conceded  that  in  equity  this  should  be  so. 

In  conclusion  I  would  urge  the  desirability  of  finding  a  way  out  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  death  duties  within  the  Empire,  which,  if  the  English  law  as  to  the 
situation  of  shares  and  debentures  is  strictly  enforced,  will  not,  I  think,  be  for  long 
avoided  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Their  imposition  leads  to  evasions  of  South 
African  dvity  and  must  tend,  as  any  excessive  taxation  is  bound  to  do,  to  evasion  of 
the  Imperial  death  dvities  also.  They  must  also  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  investment 
of  British  capital  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Mr.  Eisher,  you  have  already  had  this  in  Australia. 
We  have  an  arrangement  with  you  about  death  duties. 

Mr.  EISHER:  No. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  Yes,  I  think  so,  except  as  to  Queensland. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  The  same  as  New  Zealand,  I  think. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  We  are  not  seriously  worrying  about  that. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  No,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  worry  about  a  thing 
you  already  have. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  You  do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  it,  Mr.  Eisher  ? 

Mr.  FISHER:  No. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  consider  we  are  all  right  as  we  are. 
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Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  Yes,  you  have  it.  It  is  a  purely  South  African 
question,  except  as  to  Queensland.  But  I  understand  it  is  a  very  serious  matter 
for  tlie  British  Exchequer.  If  this  were  conceded  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  asked 
for  it  would  ultimately  cost  us  2}  million  pounds  a  year.  That  is  a  very  .serious 
loss  to  our  revenue,  which  we  could  not  possibly  face. 

Mr.  MALAN :  Surely  not  as  regards  South  Africa  alone. 

General  BOTHA :  Impossible. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  Yes,  I  am  told  it  would  be  ultimately  2i  millions. 
That  is  the  information  I  get  from  the  Death  Duty  Office.  I  cannot  pretend  that 
I  have  gone  into  the  way  in  which  the  figures  have  been  made  up.  As  the  Pj-ime 
Minister  points  out,  it  does  not  follow  that  South  Africa  would  gain  that,  but  we 
Avould  lose  it.  The  section  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1894,  referred  to  by  General  I^otha, 
which  deals  with  this  matter,  is  already  applicable  to  35  colonies  in  all,  and  the 
arrangements  are  considered  satisfactory  by  all  those  colonies  ;  but  for  some  reason 
or  other,  it  does  not  A\ork  well  in  South  Africa.  I  am  not  quite  clear  what  the 
reason  is,  but  General  Botha  wants  to  establish  the  principle  that  no  death  duty 
should  be  charged  in  respect  of  shares  in  a  company  except  in  the  coimtry  where 
it  is  registered.  That  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  to  us,  because  we  have  so  much 
money  invested  in  the  South  African  mines  by  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  shares  are  transferable  here,'  and  if  we  M'ere  to  abandon  the  claim  which  we 
now  make  in  respect  of  death  duties  in  those  cases,  as  I  am  informed  by  the 
Death  Dvity  Office  it  would  involve  a  loss  of  2-^  millions  a  year.  Our  test  is  the 
test  of  transfer — whether  the  shares  can  be  transferred  in  this  country.  That  is 
accepted  in  all  the  other  Dominions — in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia — 
as  a  mutual  an-angement  tetween  them  and  the  Mother  Country,  and  it  works 
well.  I  regret  that  it  does  not  work  equally  well  in  South  Africa.  It  is  too 
serious  a  thing  for  me  to  contemplate  the  .  loss  of  a  revenue  of  2]  millions  in 
respect  of  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  As  regards  the  majority  of  these  South  African  companies,  they 
have  really  got  a  double  registration  office.  They  are  incorporated  with  us  and  are 
under  our  law.  They  fall  under  our  legislation,  and  they  have  got  a  local  register 
where  the  shares  are  transferred,  but  they  have  also  a  register  in  London  -  they  want 
to  have,  perhaps,  the  advantage  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  and  so  on. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  I  do  not  think  it  is  "  perhaps  "  at  all,  they  really  want 
the  advantage  of  our  market,  and  then  we  say  if  they  want  tlie  advantage  of  our 
market  it  is  fair  that  we  should  be  able  to  claim  taxation  in  respect  of  that  advantage. 
It  is  an  undoubted  advantage  and  an  enormous  advantage  to  them,  and  an  advantage 
which  it  is  well  worth  their  while  paying  double  death  duties  for. 

Mr.  MALAN :  But  you  may  find  that  the  result  of  continuing  the  present 
system  will  be  that  people  will  b-ansfer  their  register  just  across  the  Channel. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  I  do  not  think  you  need  apprehend  that,  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  lose  our  market.  As  long  as  we  have  the  cash  here,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  the  South  African  companies  will  have  their  offices  here,  because  it  is  a  very 
valuable  market  for  them.  There  is  no  other  market  for  them  which  is  comparable 
M'ith  it  except  France.  Mr.  Sowax'd,  of  the  Death  Duty  Office,  tells  me  Ave  have 
21-0,000,000/.  invested  in  Soutli  African  companies  in  this  country.  To  forgo  death 
duties  in  respect  of  that  would  be  an  enormous  loss  to  us,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  2\  millions  is  a  very  fair  statement  upon  that  Imsis  alone.  Some  of  them  rim  to 
very  big  figures  ;  they  are  millionaires. 

Mr.  MALAN :  Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  it  as  it  is  and  hope  that  the  people 
will  remain  resident  out  in  South  Africa, 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  think  this  market  is  well  worth  their  while  paying 
this  little  fee  for. 
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General  BOTHA :  I  understand  you  cannot  give  us  anything. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  face  the  loss.     The  wliole  of  these 
resolutions  would  cost  the  Exchequer  in  revenue  here  4J  millions  annually. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Is  not  that  on  the  hasis  that  you  give  up  your  whole  tax,  whereas 
our  proposition  is  that  you  should  only  forgo  the  difference. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE :  I  have  already  told  you  tliat  that  is  a  thmg  I  will 
consider.     That  is  a  totally  different  proposition,  which  has  not  been  before  me  before, ' 
and  I  should  like   to  consider  that.     I  am  now  taking  the  figures  as  they  stand. 
The  other  suggestion  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  time  to  consider,  as  it  is  the  first 
time  the  proposition  has  been  submitted  to  me  in  that  form. 

Mr.  MALAN :  My  point  is  that  you  should  consider  that  suggestion  in 
connection  with  the  death  duties  as  well  as  in  connection  with  income  tax, 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOE^GE  :  I  am  prepared  to  consider  it,  but  I  am  not  so  hopeful 
with  regard  to  death  duties  as  I  am  with  regard  to  income  tiix. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  We  will  be  satisfied  Avith  that. 

General  BOTHA :  I  will  not  press  the  Resolution  further  after  what  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  said. 

Stamp  Duty  on  Colonial  Bonds. 

That  in  order  to  encourage  investment  in  the  bonds  of  oversea  Dominions  it  is 
desirable  that  debentures  or  other  securities  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  by,  or  on 
account  of,  the  Governments  of  the  self-governing  dependencies  should  be  exempted 
from  stamp  duty. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  After  the  interview  I  have  liatl  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  I  am  prepared  to  withdraw  my  resolution. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  Yes,  so  I  understand. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  It  is  an  amicable  settlement. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  We  had  a  full  discussion  with  Sir  Joseph  Ward  abaut 
stamps. 

Uniformity  in  Currency  anb  Coinage  Laws, 

Australia. 

That  with  a  view  to  facilitating  trade  and  commerce  throughout  the  Empire,  the 
question  of  the  advisableness  of  recommending  a  reform  of  the  present  units  of  coins 
ought  to  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  this  Conference. 

New  Zealand. 

That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  be  more  uniformity 
throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of currency  and  coinage. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
or  New  Zealand  are  going  to  take  this  up. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  As  far  as  our  resolution  is  concerned  Mr.  Fisher  desires  it  to  be 
postponed. 

Mr.  HARCOURT :  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  possible  to  postpone  it  until 
Monday  as  we  have  already  so  full  an  Agenda  paper  for  the  only  two  sittings  we 
have  next  week. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  am  quite  prepared  to  make  a  statement  with  regard 
to  coinage,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  metric  system. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Might  not  Sir  Joseph  Ward  state  his  views  on  Resolution 
No.  12  ?     It  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  PEARCE:  Yes. 

Mr.  HARCOURT  :  I  think  he  is  aware  of  Mr.  Eisher's  views. 

The  PRESIDENT :  We  might  hear  you,  Sh  Joseph. 


Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  want  to  talk  about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  present  system  of  coinage,  and  to  point  out  that  if  a  uniform  system  of  coinage 
could  be  adopted  for  the  whole  Empire  the  benefits  would  be  enormous.  At 
present,  from  the  researches  I  have  made,  there  is  quite  a  cliaotic  condition  existing 
in  regard  to  coinage.  No  mo4ern  Empire  has  such  a  variety  of  non-related  coins 
in  its  various  possessions,  and  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  of  the 
Empire,  with  its  vast  Colonial  possessions,  we  have  a  system  of  coinage  existing 
throughout  many  of  them  which  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  what  the  position 
ought  to  be. 

The  Latin  races  some  years  ago  decided  to  have  a  uniform  system  of  coinage 
AAhich  has  proved  to  be  of  enormous  Ijenefit  to  them,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not,  if  necessary,  have — as  is  the  case  in  Canada,  where  the  sovereign  is  recognised 
and  the  dollar  is  recognised — throughout  ovu*  countries,  both  the  sovereign  and  the 
silver  coinage  attached  to  the  sovereign  and  the  dollar  system  recognised.  There 
may  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  that  aliout,  but  at  present  we  have  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  coinage  existing  throiighout  the  Empire  which,  in  the  matter 
of  quick  transit  existing  now,  and  the  visitation  of  people  for  personal  or  even 
trade  purposes  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  makes  it  exceedingly  incon- 
venient. It  might  be  with  great  advantage  referred  to  a  Commission  with  a  view 
to  seeing  whether  we  could  not  have  a  imiform  system  established.  The  use  of  the 
different  coins,  as  I  have  already  said,  caiises  great  inconvenience  in  commercial 
transactions  throughout  the  various  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  especially  when 
the  coinage  is  wholly  silver,  as  in  India,  and  the  exchange  is  with  London,  or  some 
otber  portion  of  the  Empire  Avhere  the  sovereign  is  iised.  I  am  not  suggesting 
anything  in  the  shape  of  bi-metallism,  because  theoretically  it  may  be  all  right,  but 
to  put  it  into  practice  is  an  impossibility,  in  my  opinion,  unless  we  were  to  bring 
about  practically  repudiation  by  the  parts  of  the  world  which  have  borrowed  on  a 
gold  basis  from  the  Old  Country,  because  an  alteration  of  that  kind  would  practically 
mean  a  repudiation  by  many  of  the  oversea  countries  and  which,  I  am  sure,  they  are 
all  deadly  opposed  to  anything  of  that  kind. 

It  seems  to  me  we  could  with  advantage  follow  the  course  that  was  adopted  by 
the  Monetary  Convention  of  1865.  There,  countries  believed  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  come  under  what  they  finally  agreed  to  do,  but  it  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
easy  of  accomplishment.  In  the  matter  of  coinage,  take  the  position  of  New  Zealand 
relative  to  Australia  ;  we  are  just  about  three  days'  steam  from  Australia.  Under  the 
Australian  system  of  coinage  now,  the  British  half-crown  is  not  recognised,  though 
it  is  recognised  in  New  Zealand.  They  have  stopped  the  issue  of  half-crowns  in 
Australia  by  legislation.     The  sovereign  is  recognised. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  The  half-crown  is  still  in  circulation. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  is  still  in  circulation,  but  it  is  not  legal  tender. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  That  is  not  so.    You  can  still  cash  it,  I  know. 
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Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  It  is  still  legal  tender  until  the  Government  of 
Au.stralia  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  PEAllCE  :  Under  our  law  we  have  taken  the  power  but  not  exercised  it. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  It  is  not  current  tender  in  Australia,  as  you  will  lind  if  ycni 
go  over  there. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  As  to  people  crossing  and  rwrossing  between  Aushali'a 
and  iSIew  Zealand,  the  half-crow  n  issued  by  the  British  Mint  is  legal  tender"  in  New 
Zealand,  but  in  Australia  they  may  refuse  io  take  it  altogether  if  they  wish,  or  they 
may  give  you  'Is.  for  it. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  They  do  not. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  have  heard  of  a  case  where  tlie  Italf-crowu,  uf)  doubt 
thr<nigh  ignorance  of  the  recipients,  was  stated  not  to  be  legal  tender  and  they 
would  not  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Is  there  no  other  coin  which  is  different  in  Australia  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  No.  Except  tliat  in  Australia  tliey  have  substituted  a  silver 
IMMiny  for  the  ordinary  penny.  We  have  ordinary  pennies  in  New  Zealand,  although 
they  are  not  used  very  much  except  for  purchasing  newspapers.  That  is  the  only 
other  alteration  I  know  of.  It  is  inconvenient  to  have  two  British  countries 
so  close  together  with  two  different  systems.  In  order  to  bring  about  uniformity 
it  may  be  necessary  to  alter  basically  the  units  of  our  coinage,  and  if  it  could  be 
done,  even  at  the  expense  of  temporary  inconvenience  in  bringing  it  about,  it  would 
repay  the  whole  of  the  portions  of  the  British  Empire  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  number  of  details  which  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
collate  in  regard  to  this  matter,  except  to  say  that  it  does  appear  to  me  that  what 
Great  Britain  tliought  right,  say  20  years  ago,  when  the  means  of  conununicatioji 
between  the  dilt'erent  parts  of  the  Empire  were  very  slow,  and  where  one  portion  was 
almost  leoked  upon  practically  as  foreigii,  from  the  standpoint  of  distance,  or  the 
\ises  of  the  people  doing  l)iisiness,  is  quite  a  different  thing  now  when  they  are  all 
within  a  month  or  so  of  each  other,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  as  an  outcome  of 
a  commission  after  examination  and  investigation  into  the  whole  question  to  bring 
about  a  system  winch  would  not  be  injurious  to  Canada,  wliich  requires  to  recognise 
the  dollar,  because  its  great  neighbour  has  a  dollar  in  operation,  I  do  not  see  why 
Ave  shcnild  not  have  the  two  systems  iji  operation,  so  that  if  people  came  from  any 
of  the  countries  using  the  component  parts  of  a  sovereign,  they  could  exchange 
quite  freely. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  You  can  use  the  sovereign  and  "half-sovereign  in 
Canada,  I  think. 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER  :  Yes ;  you  can  use  everything  in  Canada. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Are  they  current  coins? 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER:  Yes,  they  are  legal  tender  to  a  certain  amount 
in  Canada. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Are  they  much  used ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  No;  our  circulation  is  paper. 
tj    <xw.  B  b 
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Sii*  JOSEPH  "W'ARD:  Do  I  understand  all  t&e  ordinary  parts"  of  a 
sovereign,  sixpences  and  so  on,  can  ])e  used  in  Canada  ? 

Sir  WILFRID    LAURIER :  They  can,  but  they  never  are. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  almost  as  Imd  as  not  l)eing  allowed  to  use  it 
at  all.  However,  I  bring  up  tlie  matter  because  we  have  it  impressed  upon  us  in 
New  Zealand  so  much  in  connection  \\  itli  the  forward  movement  made  l)y  Australia, 
which  was  quite  right  from  the  point  of  view  and  doing  what  it  thouglxt  proper, 
but  they  have  altered  the  coinage  there,  and  we  are  so  close  that,  so  far  as  the 
component  parts  of  the  sovereign  in  silver  are  concerned,  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  New  Zealand. 

The  PRESIDENT :  What  is  the  extent  of  the  practical  inconvenience  ?  Is  it 
that  your  half-crown  is  not  circulated  in  Australia?  Where  does  the  practical 
inconvenience  come  in  beyond  this  matter  of  the  half-crowns  ?  We  do  not  see  half- 
crowns  very  much  here.  We  have  them,  but  if  you  look  in  your  pocket  you  will  not 
find  very  many. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  Australia  happens  to  have  power  to  mint  its  own  coinage. 

The  PRESIDENT :  The  half-crown  is  not  a  very  common  coin. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  is  a  pretty  common  coin  out  in  our  country.  I  tind 
a  good  many  half-crowns  knocking  about  in  England,  too — not  so  many  as  I  would 
hke  to  have.  This  system  of  having  to  be  sure  you  get  rid  of  your  silver  coins 
in  one  Dominion  and  get  another  form  of  coins  before  going  to  another  is  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  I  do  not  see  why  we  shoidd  not  be  able  to  bring 
alx)ut  uniformity  as  these  other  countries  have  done.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a 
very  great  convenience  if  we  could. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  proposed  a  Commission  to 
investigate  this  question.  There  is  nothing  to  investigate,  in  my  judgment,  and  the 
argument  is  all  on  one  side ;  it  is  against  your  coinage.  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  you  stick  to  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  but  I  know  an  Englishman  will 
stick  to  his  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  as  long  as  he  sticks  to  anything  else,  and 
so  long  as  England  continues  to  ))e  the  great  lending  country  it  is,  it  is  no  use  trying 
to  get  them  to  conform  to  this  new  system.  AVhen  they  come  to  borrow  in  Canada 
and  New  Zealand  we  will  compel  them  to  l)orrow  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  with 
things  as  they  are  I  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  getting  an  Englishman  to  cliange 
his  views  on  this  coinage  question  any  more  than  he  will  change  his  views  on  dogs 
and  horses.  Our  system  is  a  sensi])le  one  and  the  other  system  is  not  sensible.  I  clo 
not  say  it  is  absurd  liecause  it  has  tlie  sanction  of  ages,  but  compared  with  our 
easy  system  of  dollars  and  cents  I  think  all  the  argument  is  on  one  side,  and  I 
Avill  stand  behind  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  though  with  little  hope  that  it  will  do  any  good 
at  this  Conference, 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  am  not  sure  you  are  standing  behind  Sir  Joseph.  Your 
argument  is  in  favour  of  the  decimal  system,  and  Sir  Joseph  said  not  a  word 
about  that. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  We  in  Australia  are  in  favoiu*  of  the  decimal  system,  aiul  we  arc 
waiting  for  the  Home  Government  to  move  in  the  matter  before  we  can  reform  our 
coinage.  In  connection  with  oiu-  silver  coinage  we  have  dispensed  with  the  use  of 
half-crowns,  but  we  have  not  made  the  half-crown  cease  to  be  legal  tender ;  certainly 
in  our  new  coinage  we  do  not  use  them,  but  there  are  plenty  of  half-croAvns  in 
circulation.  There  was  rather  a  curious  little  incident  Avliich  occun-ed  to  a  member 
of  our  own  party  who  «ime  with  us  and  presented  to  a  certain  cabman,  a  London 
cabman,  an  Australian  shilling  Avith  a  kangt\,roo  on,  an*]  tbe  London  cabman  said, 
"  What  are  you  trying  tc)  pass  off  here  ?"     •'•    ■  •'"   •  • 
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The  PRESID]^:NT  :  Why  did  you  give  up  the  half-crown  ? 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  Because  it  Avas  not  a  convenient  coin.  We  are  certainly  in 
favour  of  this  resolution. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAllT) :  I  have  not  been  discu.ssing,  or  did  not  intend  to  discuss, 
the  decimal  .system. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  No,  I  thought  not ;  but  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  did. 

Sir  WILERTl)  L.VURIER  :  T  confounded  Ncm"  Zealand  with  Australia. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  He  put  that  interpretjvtion  upon  it. 

General  BOTHA  :  I  am  satisfied  with  the  present  syst<^m. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  As  long  as  you  get  plenty  of  the  coins. 

Sir  E.  MORRIS  :  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  rememlier  trying  to  introduce  the  metric  system  for 
other  purposes,  and  every  interest  in  the  country  rose  in  revolt  against  it — I  never  saw 
such  an  opposition — and  proved  that  it  would  l)e  utter  ruination  and  disaster  to  their 
particular  trade.  The  cotton  ti'ade  was  specially  violent  about  it.  I  think  about 
10  years  ago  somebody  tried  to  abolish  the  half-crown,  and  there  was  sucli  a  fearful 
outcry  about  it  that  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being  I  lliink  it 
was' Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach — had  to  retreat  at  once.     It  was  quite  impossible. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  They  would  not  agree  to  abolish  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  About  those  things  the  people  are  so  conservative. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes,  and  it  has  not  only  the  sanction  f)f  ages  but  the 
sanction  of  a  good  deal  of  accumulated  wealth  in  half-crowns  and  shillings.  The 
Englishman  says  :  "  I  have  done  very  well  with  my  half-ci-owns  and  shillings  and 
sovereigns,"  and  it  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  alter  either  the  measurement  system  or 
the  system  of  coinage.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
that  you  should  use  these  coins  indifferently  and  accept  them  everywhere,  I  think 
that  would  introduce  such  a  confusion  as  xyould  make  it  a  very  .serious  proposition. 
It  is  almost  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  they  had  in  the  German  States  liefore  they 
introduced  their  Imperial  coinage,  when  each  State  had  a  coin  of  its  own,  and  I 
believe  it  \\as  very  ruinous  to  trade,  because  nobody  knew  what  the  value  of  his  coin' 
was,  and  always  had  to  reckon  up  what  a  thing  was  worth.  A  man  would  take  his 
dollar,  for  instance,  to  New  Zealand,  where  the  coinage  would  be  of  a  different  kind, 
and  have  to  reckon  up  how  much  he  could  get  for  it,  what  a  cent  was  worth,  and 
how  many  cents  were  equivalent  to  the  same  numl)er  of  pennies.  I  think  it  would 
introduce  a  confusion  which  would  make  it  quite  impossible.  Not  only  that,  but 
you  could  export  your  coins  from  one  colony  into  the  other,  and  that  is  a  serious 
matter  to  consider.  After  all  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  profit  on  silver  coinage 
which  ought  to  V)elong  properly  to  the  particular  Dominion  or  Kingdom  ^^  hich  has 
got  the  mint.  If  you  are  allowed  to  trade  indiscriminately  with  these  coins  that 
profit  goes :  at  least  it  is  broken  into  and  you  never  know  quite  where  you  are. 

I  am  rather  afraid  of  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  any  revolutionary  change, 
though  there  are  many  revolutions  which  I  would  nuich  more  gladly  undertake  tlian 
the  one  of  coinage,  with  a  l^etter  hope  of  getting  them  through. 

B  b  2 
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The  PEESTDENT :  With  a  man  of  your  ingrained  conservatism  I  think  that  is 
a  very  serious  argument. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  is  not  my  resohition,  Mr.  Asquith. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  possibility  of  yiakuig  a 
practical  change  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  We  have  tried  it  so  often  here. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  difficulty  is  the  opinions  and  hahits  of  the  British 
people. 

The  Resolution  was  withdi'awn. 

Trade  and  Postal  Commitnicatipns  and  Shipping  Conferences. 

"  That  concerted  action  be  taken  by  all  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  promote 
better  trade  and  postal  communications  between  Great  Britain  and  the  overseas 
Dominions,  and  in  particular  to  discourage  shipping  conferences  or  combines  for  the 
control  of  freight  rates  between  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire." 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF :  The  motion  in  the  name  of  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  as  follows: — "That  concerted  action  he  taken  ])y 
"  all  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  promote  better  trade  and  postal  comniiini- 
"  cations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Overseas  Dominions,  and  in  |)articular  to 
"  discoiarage  shipping  conferences  or  combines  for  the  control  of  freight  rates 
"  between  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire."  During  the  11)07  Session  of 
the  Colonial  Conference  discussions  took  place  upon  the  subject  of  improving 
trade  and  postal  communications  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  oversea 
Dominions,  and  unanimous  views  were  expressed  in  favour  of  concerted  action 
being  taken  upon  this  important  matter. 

In  no  part  of  the  Empire  has  a  more  clt^ar  demonstration  been  given  than 
in  South  Africa  of  the  evils  and  disadvantages  that  are  sulfered  l)y  all  sections  of 
the  community  through  the  lack  of  those  facilities  for  ocean  transportation  that  play 
such  an  essential  part  under  present  conditions  in  aiding  the  (leveh)pment  and  stimu- 
lating the  trade  and  commerce  of  every  country.  We  spend  thousands  of  pounds 
in  assisting  agriculture  in  South  Africa,  but  the  expenditure  to  a  large  extent  would 
be  lost  if  our  farmers  could  not  get  oversea  transportation  to  the  European  markets 
at  reasonable  freights.  It  is  not  iiecessaiy  for  me  to  trace  in  detail  the  various  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  the  present  situation  as  regards  South  Africa's  sea-l)orne  trade. 
It  will  suffice,  '1  think,  if  I  outline  the  main  features  leading  u])  to  tlie  position 
in  South  Africa  as  it  stands  to-day. 

The  shipping  trade  of  South  Africa  is  controlled  l)y  a  body  of  steamsjiip 
owners  commonly  known  as  the  Conference  Lines.  Of  this  bcnly  the  I^nion 
Castle  Steamship  Company  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  mend)er  and 
practically  dictates  the  policy  of  the  combine.  That  the  Conference  Lines  should 
have  acquired  the  dominating  influence  that  they  now  possess  in  regai-d  to  the 
shipping  trade  of  the  sub-continent  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  rememliered 
that,  until  the  Union  of  the  four  South  African  Colonies  was  accomplished  a  year 
ago,  there  was  no  single  Governmental  authority  which  could  negotiate  with  the 
combine. 

As  was  only  to  be  expected  from  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  combine,  presenting 
a  uiiited  front,  had  little  difficulty  in  imposing  terms  for  the  carriage  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  four  separate  Coloi\ies  which  would  not  have  been  possil)le  in  any 
other  circumstances.  When  the  need  arose  the  combine  did  not  hesitate  to  play  off 
the  various  Colonies  one  against  the  otlier.  The  sti-ength  acciuired  by  the  Conference 
Lines  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  fact  that  their  most  influential  member,  the 
Union  Castle  Company,  has  iV)r  many  years  held  the  contract  for  the  conveyance  of 
mails  between  the  United  TCingdoni  and  Scmth  Africa.  '1  he  animal  subsidy  paid  in 
respect  of  this  service  has  undoubtedly  been  a  factor  in  establishing  the  Lines  in  their 
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present  strong  position,  and  maintaining  their  prestige.  Combinations  of  this 
character  are  not  the  outcome  of  philanthropic  inclinations ;  as  a  rule  tliey  are 
established  to  maintain  freight  rates  and  to  prevent  outside  competition.  The  South 
African  Conference  organisation  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  in  the  result,  the 
sea-borne  trade  of  South  Africa  has  been  handicapped  by  freight  rates,  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  high,  and  in  many  cases,  are  excessive  when  compared  with  rates  for 
similar  classes  of  freights  on  other  ocean  trade  routes.  Representations  on  the  subject 
to  the  Conference  Lines  have  been  frequent  and  urgent,  but  unfortvuiately  have  had 
little  effect.  In  furtherance  of  their  policy  of  excluding  all  competition  from  the 
South  African  shipping  trade,  the  Conference  Lines  have  rigidly  enforced  a  system  of 
deferred  rebates  under  which  shippers  are  obliged  to  pay  a  rate  above  normal  and 
are  subsequently  given  a  rebate  of  the  excess  charge  provided  they  can  furnish  a 
declaration  that  in  the  interval  they  have  not  shipped  goods  by  any  vessels  outside 
the  combine.  The  success  of  this  system  of  deferred  rebates  in  the  South  African 
tr^wle  has  been,  unfortunately,  most  pronounced,  and  shippers  drifted  so  completely 
into  the  power  of  the  combine  that  it  soon  became  evident  that  nothing  short  of 
Government  intervention  could  free  them  from  the  burden.  I  may  add  that  the 
membership  of  this  shipping  combine,  originally  confined  to  British  shipowners,  now 
includes  the  influential  lines  of  South  African  steamships  sailing  under  the  German 
and  Portuguese  flags. 

Up  to  the  date  of  Union  all  efforts  at  concerted  action  by  the  various  Colonial 
Governments  failed,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  interests  involved.  But  the 
accomplishment  of  Union  gave  a  long  looked-for  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the 
Conference  Lines.  The  outcome  of  the  Government's  policy  was  the  passage  through 
the  Union  Parliament  of  legislation  which  prohibits  the  Government  from  entering 
into  a  contract  for  the  carriage  of  mails  with  any  shipowners  who  are  memliers  of  a 
combine  established  to  maintain  freights  at  a  level  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the 
Union,  or  who  grant  rebates  to  the  detriment  of  that  trade.  Eurthermore,  legislative 
sanction  has  been  given  by  the  Union  Parliament  to  the  charging  of  differential  port 
and  railage  rates  within  the  Union  against  goods  transported  in  vessels  belonging  to 
any  such  combine.        , 

As  regards  South  Africa's  mail  contracts  the  legislation  alluded  to  will  only  be 
made  operative  on  the  termination  of  the  contract  now  current  with  the  Union  Castle 
Company,  since  it  would  have  been  manifestly  unfair  to  interfere  by  legislation  with 
existing  contractual  obligations.  If  the  policy  of  South  Africa  as  expressed  in  this 
legislation  proves  a  success,  as  is  ray  confident  expectation,  I  venture  to  submit  that 
the  same  course  might  well  lie  followed  by  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire  where 
similar  conditions  obtain  and  where  corresponding  evils  and  disadvantages  exist  in 
consequence  of  shipping  monopolies.  This  suggestion  is  advanced,  not  merely  in  the 
interests  of  the  Mother  Coiuitry  and  of  the  individual  Dominions,  but  as  offering  an 
effective  means  of  stimulating  trade  within  the  Empire.  It  is  instructive  to  recall, 
in  this  connection,  the  views  expressed  by  Lord  Sellx)rne  when  High  Commissioner 
for  South  Africa. 

Dealing  with  the  shipping  question,  in  the  admirable  memorandum  which 
stimulated  the  movement  for  Union  in  South  Africa,  his  Lordship  said  : — "  If  South 
"  Africa  can  trust  her  commerce  permanently  to  the  unfettered  control  of  any 
"  shipping  ring,  the  case  against  trade  monopolies  falls  to  the  ground.  So  long  as 
"  the  companies  were  united,  and  she  remains  divided,  a  combination  can  always 
"  break  up  a  temporary  alliance  between  the  several  Governments  by  makiugi 
"  concessions  to  any  of  them.  As  soon  as  one  Government  controlling  the  railways 
"  and  harbours  can  speak  for  all  British  South  Africa,  it  will  at  least  lie  within  her 
"  power  to  arrange  with  the  Shipping  Conference  the  conditions  of  her  seaborne 
"  traffic  on  a  footing  of  (Hpiality,  and  to  discuss  as  a  question  of  business  what  other- 
"  wise  she  must  ask  as  a  matter  of  favoiir.  At  present  the  whole  seaborne  trade  of 
"  South  Africa  is  controlled  by  one  private  Corporation,  which,  of  course,  lias  no 
"  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  country— and  the  mercantile  community  must 
"  recognise  that  unless  an  unforeseen  complication  is  conjured  out  of  the  deep,  the 
"  power  of  that  Corporation  must  remain  dominant,  so  long  as  no  single  control  can 
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"  be  exercised  over  tlie  ports.  I.t  has  been  shown  how  .powerless  this^  Union  hfis 
"  made  South  Africa  wlien  de^ilinj^  with  a  single  foreigii  countrJ^  The  same  con- 
"  siderations  apply  to  all  her  relations  with  any  carefully  organised  union  of  pi-iyate 
"  interests.  She  can  only  deal  with  them  on  equal  terms  by  applying  the  lesson 
"  which  they  themselves  ha\e  learned  from  the  conditions  of  their  business." 
Coming  from  such  a  high  authority  on  maritime  and  economic  (luestioiis,  th(;se 
views  naturally  carry  the  greatest  weight. 

What  we  in  South  Africa  are  resolved  to  have  is  an  open  freight  market  for  our, 
sea-borne  trade.  Our  past  experience  has  shown  u»s  that  the  trade  and  industries  of 
the  country  will  never  be  free  to  seek  and  secure  their  most  advantageous  outlets  sp 
long  as  it  is  within  the  power  of  any  private  monopoly,  having  no  responsibility  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  but  actuated  solely  by  selfisli  motives,  to  manipulate  the 
ocean  freights  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Thus  far  I  liave  merely  attempted  to  give  a  brief  review  of  the  situation  to-day 
in  South  Africa  and  of  the  remedy  which  the  Ujiion  Parliament  has  resolved  to  apply 
in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  of  that  country.  But  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  resolution  submitted  by  us  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  and  of  the  other  Dominions,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  give 
some  illustrations  of  the  evils  to  which  I  have  referred,  since  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  this  Conference  will  be  prepared  to  affirm  the  resolution  without  proof  of  the 
justice  of  our  cause.     Such  proof  I  am  in  a  position  to  pu^t  before  the  Conference. 

The  whole  question  of  shipping  rings,  and  of  deferred  rebates,  was  investigated  by 
a  Poyal  Commission  which  reported  in  the  year  1909.  The  Commission's  lleport, 
and  the  evidence  upon  winch  it  was  l)ased,  offer  most  instructive  reading  to  tlipse 
interested  in  the  subject.  I  may  say  at  once  that  South  Africa's  attitudt?  towards 
this  question  has  not  in  any  sense  been  induced  by  the  Report  of  this  Commission. 
We  have  taken  up  the  matter  solely  and  entirely  as  a  result  of  our  own  experiences 
of  the  South  African  Shipping  Ring  and  its  methods;  and  it  is  upon  our  own 
experiences  and  not  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  that  we  liave  sul)mitte(l 
this  Resolution.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  interest  to  note,  by  way  of  opening  our 
case,  wliat  were  the  findings  of  that  Royal  Commission.  The  Commissioners  found 
iliat  (y/)  The  system  of  shipping  rings  has  resulted  in  monopolies;  (b)  That  these 
monopolies  have  in  certain  cases  ena))led  the  rings  to  place  rates  on  Ixigher  levels ; 
(<?)  That  the  system  lias  led  to  the  diversion  of  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
United  States  to  the  injury  of  Britisli  trade  and  has  allowed  in  certain  cases,  German 
and  Continental  goods  to  be  carried  at  lower  rates ;  (d)  That  the  rings  have  granted 
preferential  rates  to  particular  traders  and  have  acted  arbitrarily.  And,  as  supporting 
the  point  T  made  a  few  moments  ago  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate  position  of  South 
Africa  prior  to  union,  the  Commissioners  say,  to  quote  their  own  words  (at  page  71') : 
"  The  actions  of  the  Conference  in  these  matters  seem  to  us  to  show  that  the  raeml)ers 
of  the  Conference,  or  the  dominant  members  of  it,  have  not  only  not  been  alive  to,  or 
anxious  to  meet,  the  wishes  of  the  South  African  communities,  but  that  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  their  monopoly  and  resisting  change,  they  have  not  abstained  from 
playing  off  the  interests  of  one  Colony  against  those  of  another."  Comment  on 
these  conclusions  seems  to  be  superfluous,  more  particularly  when  it  is  l)orne  in  mind 
that  several  of  the  signatories  to  the  Report  are  gentlemen  who,  by  reason  of  their 
close  association  with  poAverful  shipping  rings,  were  not  likely  to  exaggerate  the 
soriousn(!ss  of  the  situation.  In  face  of  these  findings  one  Avould  be  forgiven  for 
expecting  the  Commissioners  to  put  forward  some  effective  proposals  for  remedying 
the  undoubted  grievances  that  were  discovered;  but  their  recommendations,  as 
outlined  in  the  Board  of  Trade  memorandum  of  24t]i  February  last,  exhibit,  if  I  may 
he  permitted  to  say  so,  a  regrettable  disinclination  to  advocate  those  remedies  which,^ 
drastic  though  they  might  appear,  constitute  the  only  effective  and  business-like  method 
of  meeting  the  situation.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  total  proliibition  by  legislation  of 
deferred  rebates  similar  to  what  was  done  in  a  few  other  countries,  as  I  will  show  by 
and  by. 

But  I  would    repeat   that   it  was    not  these  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission 
that  inspired  the  RSsolutioi)    submitted  by  the  Union   Government.     World-wide  as 
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the  scope  of  the  Commissioners'  enquiry  was,  and  concUisive  as  the  Commissioners' 
finding.s  are,  we  prefer  to  base  our  case  upon  our  own  expcTiences ;  but  it  is  us(?ful  to 
})ear  the  Commissioners'  lleport  in  mind,  and  therefore  I  liave  taken  the  lilMjrty  of 
quoting  it. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  specific  case  of  the  South  African  Shipping  Ring,  it  should 
1)0  noted  tliat  there  are  abouta  dozen  distinct  Steamship  Companies  participating  in  the 
combine.  I  have  akeady  mentioned  that  the  membership  of  the  lling  includes  vessels 
sailing  under  the  German  and  Portuguese  flags.  The  tonnage  involved  cannot  l)e  far 
short  of  700,000  tons,  of  which  roughly  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  l)eJongs  to  the 
Union  Castle  Company.  The  next  largest  owner  is  probably  the  German  East  Africa 
Line,  with  approximately  85,000  tons.  The  total  luxmber  of  steamers  representing 
this  tonnage  is  in  the  neighl)ourliood  of  120,  of  wliicli  27  belong  to  the  Union  Castle 
Company.  The  figures  I  have  just  given  do  not  include  certain  vessels  engaged  in 
the  East  Coast  or  American  trades.  It  will  be  apparent  to  all  what  a  power  can 
be  wielded  by  a  combination  controlling  such  an  enormous  amount  of  shipping 
tonnage. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  shall  explain  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  "  deferred 
rebate  "  system  which  is  practised  by  the  South  African  Shipping  Ring.  If  there  is 
any  member  who  does  not  know  what  a  "  deferred  rebate  "  means  I  will  just  explain 
it.  Shippers  in  the  South  African  trade  who  consider  it  in  their  interests  to  ship  all 
their  steamer  goods  by  the  Conference  Steamship  Lines  only  receive  a  commission 
percentage  on  the  net  freight  subject  to  completion  of  a  declaration  which  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  shippers,  during  the  period  affected,  have  not  shipped  or  been 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  shipments  by  steamers  other  than  those 
despatched  by  the  Conference.  This  commission,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called 
deferred  rebate,  is  computed  for  periods  of  six  months  up  to  stated  dates,  usually  to 
30th  June  and  31st  December  in  each  year,  and  becomes  due  and  is  payable  six 
months  after  such  respective  dates,  provided '  that  also  during  this  second  period 
shipments  have  been  exclusively  made  by  the  steamship  lines  specified.  So  that  in 
effect  the  payment  of  the  rebate  is  deferred  until  twelve  months  after  the  shipment  is 
made,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  shipper  has  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the 
combine  or  sacrifice  his  rebate. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  what  an  effective  weapon  this  "  deferred  rebate " 
system  may  become  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  shipping  corporation. 
In  the  language  of  the  Royal  Commissioners'  lleport  the  system  "  imposes  a  con- 
tinuous obligation  upon  the  shipper  to  send  his  goods  by  the  Conference  Lines.  The 
shipper,  it  is  true,  is  not  bound  to  send  his  goods  by  the  Conference  Lines.  He  does 
not,  by  contract,  expressed  or  impHed,  bind  Mmself  to  do  so.  But  for  the  shipper 
who  has  sent  goods  by  the  Conference  Lines  there  is,  unless  he  chooses  to  cease 
shipping  altogether  for  a  considerable  period,  no  day  in  the  year  on  which  he  is  free 
to  ship  by  '  outside '  vessels,  save   by  forgoing  his  rebates.     The  cardinal  principle 

is  that  a  shipper,  who,  diu'ing  a  particular  period  ceases  to  confine 

his  shipments  exclusively  to  the  Conference,  loses  his  right  to  the  rebate,  not  only  in 
respect  of  goods  shipped  during  that  period,  but  also  in  respect  of  goods  shipped 
during  the  previous  period." 

In  the  South  African  trade  the  growth  of  the  power  of  tlie  combine  has  been  so 
stealthy  and  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  until  to-day  it  may  be  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  great  majority,  in  num'hers  and  importance,  of 
the  shippers  doing  business  in  or  with  that  country  are  so  far  in  the  toils  of  the 
combine  that  they  can  only  ship  with  outside  lines  under  peiialty  of  loss  of  their 
rebates  —a  sacrifice  too  great  for  them  to  face.  The  strength  thus  acquired  by  the 
Conference  Lines  has  enabled  them  to  prevent  all  private  competition,  and  to-day  the 
amount  of  shipping  acconunodation  offering  by  other  than  the  Conference  vessels  for 
the  transportation  of  goods  to  or  from  South  Africa  is  negligible. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  outside  oAvners  on  sevei-al  occasions  to  enter  into  active 
competition  with  the  Conference  Lines,  for  the  South  African  trade,  but  these  efforts 
liaVe  resulted  either  in  the  absolute  defeat  of  the  competitor  or  in  his  absorption  by 
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the  ring.  For  a  brief  period  sliippers  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  reduced  rates,  but 
no  sooner  has  the  defeat  or  absorption  of  the  competitor  lieen  accomplished,  than  the 
rates  liave  been  restored  to  their  previous  level,  if  indeed  they  have  not  been  raised  a 
point  higher. 

As  a  general  statement  of  fact,  the  freight  rates  on  the  South  African  trade 
routes  are  much  higher  than  the  charges'  for  similar  services  on  other  routes. 
So  great  is  the  disproportion  in  some  cases  that  anyone  not  conx^ersant  Math  the 
gradual  building  up  of  this  shipping  -monopoly  might  well  express  surpi'ise  that 
shippei-s  have  not  lieen  able  before  now  to  protect  themsehes  from  such  charges. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  wool,  Avhich  forms  one  of  South  Africa's  staple  articles 
of  export.  From  South  Africa  to  the  United  Kingdom  the  freight  rate  is  %d.  per  lb. 
(plus  10  per  cent.),  while  from  Australasia,  that  is  to  say,  for  double  the  distance,  the 
rate  is  the  same.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  my  friends  who  represent  the 
Australasian  Dominions  hold  that  the  freights  they  have  to  pay  on  avooI  are  too  high. 
What,  then,  will  they  think  when  they  hear  that  the  shii)pers  in  South  Africa, 
the  halfway  house  l)etween  their  country  and  the  United  Kingdom,  are  charged 
a  similar  rate.  In  the  ease  of  sheep-skins,  another  substantial  export  item  of 
Australasia  and  South  Africa,  precisely  the  same  thing  is  found.  And  I  might  add 
that,  in  the  case  of  scoured  wool,  particulars  submitted  to  me  by  prominent  merchants 
of  this  city  show  that  the  rates  from  South  Africa  are  actually  higher  than  those 
from  Australasia  by  some  5  per  cent.     Comment  would  be  superfluous. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  rates  of  freight  which  obtain  from  the  Argentine 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  compare  them  with  the  South  African  rates.  I  may 
explain  that  the  Argentine  rates  are  given  to  me  by  a  prominent  firm  of  London 
merchants  engaged  in  the  trade. 


'O^O"^ 


The  PRESIDENT :  What  was  the  distance  ? 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF :  The  same ;  the  Argentine  is  t!ie  same 
distance  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  South  Africa  is,  and  this  is  a  comparison 
between  the  Argentine  trade  and  the  South  African  trade  carrying  the  same  distance. 
For  wool  from  the  Ri\er  Plate  recent  freight  rates  have  ruled  about  19.s'.  to  20«.  per 
ton  weight;  compare  this  with  the  South  African  rate  of  %d.  per  lb.  plus  10  percent., 
which  works  out  at  77s.  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Is  that  wool  in  both  cases  ? 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF :  In  both  cases.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  distance  between  the  River  Plate  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  much  the  same 
as  from  the  Cape,  it  will  be  perceived  what  a  tremendous  disadvantage  cnu-  sliippers 
labovu-  under  as  compared  with  Argentine  sliippers.  Let  me  also  mention  to  you 
the  case  of  wet  hides.  From  the  Argentine  goods  of  this  description  have  recently 
been  shipped  to  England  at  rates  running  between  10s.  and  20s.  per  ton  weight; 
from  South  Africa  the  freight  charged  by  the  Conference  Lines  is  considerably 
higher. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  loAver  rates  from  the  Argentine  is  that  in  so  far  as 
concerns  homeward  shipments,  there  is  no  Ring,  although  for  outward  freights  a 
powerful  combination  controls  the  freight  market.  Another  instance  that  occurs  to 
me  in  this  connection  is  the  rate  on  maize  from  South  Africa,  and  the  Argentine, 
respectively,  to  the  United  Kingdom.  From  South  Africa  the  rate  is  lis  ijd.  (and 
the  Conference  Lines  are  not  satisfied  with  this  rate,  while  from  the  Argentine  as  low 
a  rate  as  Gs.  is  sometimes  accepted ;  the  average  rate  for  last  year  was  Hs.  9(/.,  it  came 
to  something  between  8s.  and  9s.  against  our  lis.  Grf.,  which  is  not  satisfactory.  It 
was  17s.  first,  and  we  got  a  reduction  from  them  to  lis.  Qd.,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
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farmers  to  develop  that  part  of  the  industry,  which  is  a  very  great  industry  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  we  know.  Last  year's  output  of  mealies  to  the  United 
States  of  America  was  ten  times  as  liig  as  the  output  of  gold  from  the  wliole  of  South 
Africa  put  together.  Whilst  we  were  importing  into  South  Africa  some  few  years  ago 
mealies  for  our  consumption,  last  year  we  exported  clo.se  on  2,000,000  Iwigs,  and  of 
course  if  the  freight  is  raised  so  that  agriculturists  cannot  compete  with  the  world's 
market,  although  our  mealies  have  a  very  good  reputntion  over  here,  the  industry, 
instead  of  being  developed,  Avill  decline. 

So  much  for  our  export  rates.  L  would  now  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Conference 
vvhile  I  cite  a  few  comparisons  of  outw  ard  freight  rates  between  the  United  Kingdom  * 
and  South  Africa  and  Australia.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  bicycles.  These 
useful  articles  are  conveyed  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Africa  at  42.9.  6c?.,  but  if 
they  are  taken  on  to  Australia  they  are  only  charged  37s.,  actually  less  for  12,000 
miles  than  for  half  that  distance.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  motor  cars,  it  is  cheaper 
])y  some  5«.  M.  to  sbip  them  to  Melbourne  than  to  Cape  Town.  Pianos,  too,  could  Ise 
conveyed  to  Melbourne  some  8s.  cheaper  than  to  Cape  Town.  To  take  goods  of  a 
more  general  description,  Ave  find  that  agricultural  implements  are  rated  at  30«.  to 
Cape  Town,  l)ut  for  the  double  distance  to  Australia  only  7*.  is  added  to  the  freight. 
Passenger  fares  'also  offer  material  for  reflection.  The  average  third-class  fare  to 
South  Africa  is  16  guineas,  on  the  other  hand  the  fare  to  Melbourne  works  out  at 
al)out  17/.,  or  only  4s.  more  for  double  the  distance. 

Sir  JOSEPH   WARD  :  What  class  is  that  ? 

Sir  3).  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAEF  :  Third  class ;  these  are  the  charges  by  mail 
steamers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  third-class  passengers  represent  two  thirds 
of  the  travelling  pulilic  on  these  routes  (that  is  by  South  Africa). 

I  covild  multiply  instances  of  similar  anomalies  all  to  the  disadvantage  of 
South  Africa  —but  perhaps  these  will  suffice.  They  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
Conference  lines  have  used  to  the  full  their  monopolistic  powers,  and  have  raised 
lates  and  maintained  them  at  a  level  that  not  alone  retards  development  but 
elfectually  prevents  the  establishment  of  new  industries  in  South  Africa.  By  tlie 
arbitrary  action  of  this  shipping  ring,  manufacturers  and  producers  in  Soiith  Africa 
are  prevented  from  reaping  to  the  full  the  advantages  of  their  own  local  markets,  and 
deprived  of  the  benefits  which  they  are  entitled  to  claim  by  reason  of  geographical 
proximity.  We  in  South  Africa  have  no  inland  waterways  along  which  our  goods 
can  be  carried,  and  we  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon  the  ocean  and  our  railways 
as  the  principal  agencies  of  transportation,  and  while  the  freights  for  our  coastMise 
trade  are  maintained  at  an  unreasonable  level,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  what  a 
restriction  is  placed  upon  our  development. 

So  much  for  the  disadvantages  imder  w  liich  we  suffer  by  reason  of  excessive  sea 
I'reights.  By  no  means,  however,  does  this  exhaust  the  list  of  disabilities  which  are 
imposed  upon  shippers  by  the  Conference  lines.  Take  the  case  of  our  maize 
shipments!  Last  season  some  thousands  of  tons  of  maize  Avere  detained  for  varying 
periods  at  South  African  ports  for  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  in  the . 
Confertjuce  vessels.  The  companies  knew  that  their  combine  possessed  effectual 
means  of  preventing  outside  shipo\\  ners  from  loatliug  such  Ciirgo  at  anything  like 
reivsonable  rates  -they  knew  also  that  there  A\as,  in  South  African  wool  exports  (at 
that  season  very  active)  a  much  more  profitable  business;  they  therefore  gave 
permission  to  the  shippers  to  load  their  maize  by  any  outside  ships  that  might  l)e 
available,  without  being  subjected  to  forfeiture  of  any  relwites  due  to  them  by  the 
Conference  lines. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  case  of  certain  lines  belonging  to  the  combine,  the 
shipowners  are  not  permitted  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  accept  any 
shipments  from  South  Africa :  that  they  may  carry  cargo  to  South  Africa  but  not 
fv(»ii  om-  Union  ports,  and  that  after  discharging  their  South  African  consignments 
they   are   obUged  to  proceed   elsewhere  if  they   want  to   pick  up   return   freights. 
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Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  believe,  it  is  nevertheless  the  ease,  that  cargo  may 
be  offering  at  South  African  ports  and  vessels  of  the  Conference  lines  may  be 
berthed  in  these  same  ports  with  plenty  of  available  space,  but  these  vessels  are 
proliibited  from  loading  by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  various 
companies  in  the  combine.  Under  an  open  freight  market,  of  course,  this  could  uot 
happen  and  the  shipper  would  derive  full  benefit  from  the  lower  rates  quoted  in  order 
to  iill  this  vacant  accommodation. 

Then,  again,  a\  e  find  the  Conference  lines  controlling  the  agencies  established  at 
certain  of  our  ports  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels  carrying  our  goods  and  levying 
through  their  agencies  charges  tliat  are  much  higher  than  the  circuipstances  justify  ; 
by  these  means  a  heavy  additional  burden  is  laid  upon  shippers. 

I  .  I  have  only  touched  vipon  a  few  of  the  disabilities  under  which  we  labour 
through  the  operations  of  the  Conference  lines,  but  they  will  afford  a  suljstantial 
mdication  of  the  considerations  which  have  weighed  with  tlie  Union  Parliament  in 
deciding  to  legislate  against  shipping  combinations  and  against  the  granting  of 
deferred  rebates.  We  are  convinced  that  the  l)reaking  down  of  this  shipping 
monopoly  will  aid  materially  in  the  develo])ment  of  our  country  and,  indeed,  is 
essential  to  oiu*  prosperity. 

Nor  do  we  admit  that,  in  coniparison  with  the  advantages  that  the  country  will 
reap  from  an  open  freight  market,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  shipping  Conference 
are  possessed  of  any  real  force.  Let  us  look  at  these  arguments  for  a  moment.  It  is 
contended  that  it  is  onlj^  by  means  of  combinations  that  regular  sailings  are  made 
possible ;  that  capital  is  assured  of  a  sufficient  return  to  justify  the  shipoAvners  in 
investing  in  new  vessels  of  higher  type  and  capacity,  and  that  stability  of  rates  is 
secured  to  the  advantage  of  the  small  importers.  These  arguments  are  specious  and 
plausible,  but  they  will  not  stand  examination.  Fortunately  the  ring  system  is  not 
universal  and  we  have  at  hand  a  most  striking  instance  of  an  open  freight  market 
proving  the  direct  converse  of  the  case  put  ]\v  the  friends  of  the  Conferences.  I 
refer  to  the  case  of  the  United  Sta,tes  of  America,  where,  in  so  far  as  concerns  her 
export  trade,  absolute  freedom  of  freight  obtains.  I  am  aware  that  the  ring  system 
of  "  deferred  rebates  "  is  in  operation  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  freights  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  wise  and  far-seeing  legislation  adopted  by  our  American 
cousins,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  has  effectually  trimmed 
the  claws  of  the  shipowners  in  respect  to  the  granting  of  "  deferred  rebates  "  on 
export  shipments.  The  effect  of  this  Act  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  best  informed  quarters  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  "deferred  rebate."  system  has  not  been  in  use,  at  any  rate  in  such 
centrcfi  of  maritime  activity  as  New  York,  at  any  time  during  the  last  eight  years, 
p^nd  is  not  now  u.sed  in  the  States  publicly,  if  at  all.  This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  it  may  not  be  Avithout  interest  if  I  give 
a  very  brief  account  of  how  the  result  was  achieved.  Curiously  enough  we  find  our 
friends  the  Union  Castle  Company  figuring  prominently  in  the  legal  ease  which 
lilxjrated  the  American  shipper  from  the  "  deferred  rel)ate  "  system. 

The  United  States  law  was  in  a  somewhat  uncertain  state  with  regard  to  comlw- 
nations  for  many  years,  but  the  precise  question  of  tlie  illegality  of  "  deferred 
rebates  "  was  decided  in  the  case  heard  in  the  American  courts  of  Thomson  v.  The 
Union  Castle  Company  and  others.  In  that  case  a  shipper  sued  for  treble  damages 
under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  alleging  that  the  Confei-ence  of  Shipowners  Avho 
were  operating  the  steamship  service  to  South  Africa  under  the  deferred  reliate 
.system  had  injured  the  plaintiff's  by  restraining  their  trade,  and  also  ))y  forfeiting 
other  rebates  under  the  deferred  rebate  system,  so  as  to  place  them  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  Avith  shippers  who  shipped  exclusively  by  the  Conference  lines.  The 
court  held  that  the  combination  was  illegal,  and  the  jury  found  that  the  deferred 
rebates  Avere,  in  substance,  forfeit  money  exacted  by  the  combination  in  excess 
of  rea.sonable  rates  of  freight.  In  the  result  the  plaintiffs,  who  had  not  eomi)lied 
with  the  terms  of  the  reliate  cii'culars,  and  thus  lost  their  rebates,  recf>A-ered  the 
full  amount  of  the  rebates  lost  as  well  as  certain  other  minor  damages  and  this 
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verdict  under  the  statute  was  trebled  by  the  court.  The  deferred  rebate  system  liad 
actually  been  abandoned  by  the  Conference  lines  prior  to  the  conunencement  of  the 
action,  on  advice  furnished  by  nearly  all  the  leaders  of  the  commercial  bar.  I  think 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  a  system  which  has  lieen  found  liy  the  American 
courts  to  be  so  contrary  to  public  interests  as  to  warrant  such  a  severe  penalty  as  I 
have  indicated  deserves  at  least  to  ha  viewed  with  grave  suspicion  l)y  communities 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  wliom  facilities  for  ocean  transportation  are  essential 
to  their  very  existence. 

Having  explained  tliis  nuich  in  regard  to  what  has  happened  in  the  United 
States,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  results  to  that  great  country  of  the 
abolition  of  deferred  rel)ates.  If  the  contentions  of  the  friends  of  the  Conference 
lines  are  correct,  the  abolition  of  the  deferred  relmtes  in  America  should  have  been 
followed  by  irregular  sailings  and  l)y  hesitation  on  the  part  of  shipowners  to  invest 
in  new  vessels  owing  to  the  (alleged)  absence  of  an  assured  return  on  the  capital  so 
invested  !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exact  converse  is  the  result ;  the  competition 
induced  by  an  open  freight  market  has  stimulated  shipping  operations  to  such  an 
extent,  by  enabling  shippers  to  enter  new  markets  in  consequence  of  reduced  rates, 
that  shipbuilding  received  an  enormous  impetus  and  no  signs  of  hesitation  in  the 
matter  of  acquiring  the  newest  and  best  types  of  vessels  were  ever  displayed  by 
'the  shipowners.  And  this  same  healthy  competition  obliged  American  shipowners  to 
maintain  regular  sailings  or,  in  the  alternative,  to  see  their  customers  patronising  more 
go-ahead  lines.  Not  only  were  the  regular  sailings  maintained,  but  services  became 
more  fre(j[uent,  and  the  element  of  competition  encouraged  owners  to  cater  more 
efficiently  for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  safety  of  passengers,  and  for  the  needs 
of  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  farming  community. 

The  other  argument  alluded  to  by  me  as  having  been  urged  in  favour  of 
shipping  combines,  viz.,  that  they  benefited  the  small  shipper  through  the  stability 
of  freights,  may  be  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  force,  but  I  venture  to  point 
out  that,  in  the  fight  for  national  existence  and  prosperity,  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
majority  that  must  prevail,  and  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  conceded  that  the  well- 
being  of  a  country  should  be  sulx)rdinated  to  the  interests  of  what,  after  all.  must 
be  a  very  small  section  of  the  community.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  admit  that  the  interests  of  the  small  importer  would  suffer. 

In  South  Africa  the  railways  and  harbours  are  public  prox)erty  and  the  Govern- 
ment naturally  fix  the  railage  and  harbour  charges  at  such  rates  as  may  appear  to 
them  to  be  right  and  proper  in  the  public  interest.  But  so  long  as  the  absolute 
control  of  the  seaborne  traffic  to  South  African  ports  is  in  the  hands  of  an  uncon- 
trolled shipi)ing  combination,  the  Government's  arrangements  in  regard  to  rail  and 
port  charges  may  at  any  time  be  nullified.  This  has  been  our  experience  in  the 
past,  and  we  are  determined  that,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  it  shall  not  continue. 
Close  upon  one  hundred  millions  sterling  is  invested  in  the  railways  and  harbours 
of  the  Union,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  think  that  in  matters  relating  to  this 
enormous  asset  the  will  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  shall  not  prevail.  But  for 
the  power  wielded  by  the  Conference  lines,  a  power  derived  mainly  from  the 
opei-atiou  of  the  deferred  rebate  system,  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  have  lieen 
possiblcv  In  short,  it  has  in  effect  rested  with  the  Conference  lines  to  determine 
bow  a  large  section  of  our  fiscal  dispositions  should  be  made — to  decide  what 
additional  J)urden  of  transportation  charges  should  be  borne  by  certain  of  our 
commercial  highways  and  what  measure  of  relief  was  good  for  the  communities 
served  by  otlxn-  of  our  main  transport  routes.  Nor  does  South  Africa  stand  alone 
among  tlie  British  dominions  as  an  example  pf  the  unfortunate  effects  of  shipping 
i-iugs.  Australia,  I  understand,  appointed  a  Commission  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  nilKites,  and  tliat  Commission  recommended  that  rebates  should  be  declared  illegal, 
riie  result,  I  am  informed,  was  the  passing  of  the  Australian  Industries  Act,  1907, 
containing  provisions  affecting  the  oiiei-ations  of  shipowners  making  use  of  the  rebate 
system.  Jlow  far  the  jirovi.sions  of  that  measure  have  operated  towards  limiting  the 
I)owers  of  shipping  rings  in  Australian  waters  I  sbj9yJ,d  b«?  very  much  interested  to 
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hear  from  the  Auj^tralian  representatives.  As  regards  the  Crown  Colonies,  the 
efforts  of  the  Straits  Settlements  to  comhat  the  shipping  interests  have,  of  late, 
hulked  somewhat  largely  in  the  puhlie  eye,  and  recent  official  utterances  in  Canada 
Avould  seem  to  point  to  a  growing  feeling  in  that  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions 
against  shipping  comhinations.  It  may  well  he,  therefore,  that  the  Union  Govern- 
ment have  selected  a  favourahle  time  for  hringing  forward  their  Resolution  on  this 
subject. 

In  the  case  of  railway  companies  established  in  this  country  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  clothed  with  pf)wers  to  prevent  the  companies  from  granting  preferences  to  their 
customers.  Having  acknowledged  in  this  respect  the  danger  to  public  interests  that 
lies  in  the  granting  of  preferences  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  a 
similar  attitude  should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  ocean  freights.  Furthermore,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  aright,  the  Board  of  Trade  not  long  ago  viewed  with  disfavour 
a  proposal  put  before  it  for  the  amalgamation  of  tAvo  of  the  larger  English  railway 
systems — the  Board's  objections  being  foimded  upon  the  belief  that  any  such 
combination  Avould  operate  in  restraint  of  trade  and  tend  to  place  the  ])ublic  at  a 
disadvantage.  Once  it  is  conceded  that  shipping  rings  have  the  effect  of  maintaining 
high  rates  for  sea  transportation — and  in  face  of  all  the  evidence  I  do  not  see  how  this 
can  be  controverted,  since  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  a  shipping  ring  is  t(\ 
discourage  competition  and  maintain  rates — I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  argued  that 
the  abolition  of  the  rings  would  not  have  the  effect  of  reducing  rates :  and  a  reduction 
of  rates  must  necessarily  afford  a  stimulus  to  trade  and  commerce  Avhich,  a\  bile  it 
would  more  than  compensate  the  shipowners  for  the  reduction  in  freight  charges, 
would  give  to  British  manufacturers  and  merchants  generally  an  opportunity  of 
opening  up  and  exploiting  markets  which  are  unattainable  under  present  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  the  operations  of  the  rings  in  the  past  have 
diverted  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Continent,  trade  that  should  have  belonged 
to  British  manufacturers.  I  have  already  indicated  what  happened  in  America 
Avhen  the  deferred  relmte  system  was  declared  illegal.  Shippers  profit  by  the 
reduced  rates  and  by  the  healthy  competition  that  is  brought  about,  and  shipowners 
l)enefit  through  the  increased  volume  of  the  carrying  trade.  Nor  should  too  much 
attention  be  paid  to  the  cry  that  stable  freights  are  essential  and  can  only  be 
maintained  by  the  agency  of  shipping  rings.  There  is  no  good  reason  whatever  why, 
ii\  the  case  of  sea  freights,  greater  staliility  should  be  assured  than  for  ordinary 
commodities. 

There  is  a  further  important  point  to  which  I  would  ask  consideration,  and  that 
is  that  when  a  period  of  trade  depression  arrives  A\orking  costs  are  reduced  and  new 
markets,  new  avenues  of  consumption,  are  opened  up  which  in  dearer  times  were 
inaccessible  :  and  markets  once  found  are  not  readily  lost.  But,  if  shipping  rates 
are  maintained  in  such  a  crisis  and  do  not  fall  in  sympathy  with  other  working 
charges,  the  opportunities  for  entering  these  ncAV  fields  of  activity  are  pro  tanto 
diminished. 

Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  trade  and  postal  communications  l)etween 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  oversea  dominions — which  is  the  object  of  the  first 
part  of  our  Resolution — the  Union  Government  are  satisfied  that  by  no  means  can 
this  object  lie  more  speedily  and  satisfactorily  achieved  than  by  abolishing  the  system 
of  deferred  rebates.  The  abolition  of  these  rebates  Avould,  we  are  convinced, 
effectively  break  down  shipping  monopolies,  and  Avould  create  a  healthy  competition 
among  shipowners.  This  must  benefit  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  since  our  prosperity 
is  dependent  upon  the  fullest  freedom  being  secured  to  our  sea-borne  trade.  The 
competition  thus  stimulated  would  oblige  shipoAvners,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
position,  to  provide  faster  and  better  vessels  and,  in  this  way,  l)etter  trade  and  postal 
communications  would  be  promoted  between  Great  Britain  and  the  oversea 
dominions — and  that  without  any  additional  cost  to  the  public.  By  these  means  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  would  be  drawn  together  more  closely.  The 
sliipowners,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  more  than  compensated  for  their  increased 
outlays  by  larger  volume  of  trade. 
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I  have  miicli  pleasure,  Sir,  in  moving  the  motion  standing  in  tlie  name  of  the 
Union  of  Soiitli  Africa.  I  hope  it  will  conunend  itself  to  the  Conference,  and  I  hope 
I  have  said  enough  to  sliow  that  for  a  goixl  many  years  past  tlie  whole  of  (he  South 
African  trade  and  industries  have  heeii  dominated  hy  a  shipping  ring  tiie  members  of 
which  are  not  responsilile  to  the  people  of  South  Africa;  in  other  words,  v^e  in  South 
Africa  have  not  been  masters  in  our  own  home.  For  the  future  we  hope  to  lie  so, 
and  I  trust  that  the  resolution  which  1  have  just  moved  will  find  favour  with  tliv 
Conference  and  that  the  resolution  will  be  passed.     I  move  the  I'esolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  think  it  would  l)e  convenient  that  Mr.  Buxton  should  at 
once  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  This  resolution,  as  drafted,  puts  His  Majesty's  Government  in  some 
little  difficulty,  because,  while  they  Avould  be  prej)ared  to  support  a  resolution  directed 
against  com])iues  and  conferences  where  they  were  shown  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade, 
this  motion  as  drafted  practically  assumes  that  all  such  conferences  are  necessjirily 
disadvantageous.  That  is  not  the  view  necessarily  held  here,  either  hy  our  Mercantile 
Alarine  or  by  oiu*  shippers  or  manufacturers.  I  think,  therefore — because  I  should 
be  glad  if  the  Conference  could  arrive  in  those  matters  at  a  unanimous  vote— 1  would 
suggest  if  it  met  with  the  view  of  the  South  African  delegates,  to  add  at  the  end  of 
the  printed  motion,  "  in  so  far  as  such  conferences  operate  in  restraint  of  trade."  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  give  my  support  to  the  motion  so  amended. 

1  am  also  somewhat  in  a  ditliculty  after  Sir  David  Graaff's  speech  because  the 
Conference  has  heard  the  side  which,  with  great  ability,  Sir  David  has  put,  and  they 
are  of  course  at  a  certain  disadvantage  in  not  having  the  opportunity  on  the  present 
occasion  of  hearing  what  might  l)e  said  on  the  other  side  hy  those  interested  in  the.se 
conferences.  It  is  not  my  duty,  nor  do  I  intend,  either  to  controvert  what  Sir  David 
Graaff  has  said  or  to  argue  the  matter  on  its  merits.  But  in  agreeing  to  this  resolution 
as  amended,  I  must  not  be  held  as  necessarily  agreeing,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  with  me  there,  in  all  the  arguments  which  he  has  piit  forward  or  the 
views  he  holds,  nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  I  necessarily  agree  in  the 
solution  which  South  Africa  has  proposed  for  this  matter  as  being  the  hest 
method  to  deal  witli  the  evils  to  which  he  has  referred.  South  Africa,  it  is 
clear  from  his  remarks,  has  peculiar  hardships  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  freights  and  facilities.  As  representing  the  Board  of 
Trade  here,  and  therefore  representing  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  well  as  the  shipping  interests,  I  am  bound  to  look  at  it  from 
rather  a  broader  point  of  view,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  views,  or  some  of  the 
views,  which  Sir  David  has  expressed  are  not  those  necessarily  held  here.  Therefore, 
I  nuist  not  l)e  held  to  accept  all  his  statements  or  conclusions  without  qualification. 

I  think  it  may  be  to  the  convenience  of  the  Conference  if  1  first  sta,te  in  a 
vej'y  few  words  how  the  matter  stands  with  regard  to  our  position  over  here. 
These  rebates,  as  everyone  is  aware,  are  not  a  new  thing.  They  have  been  in 
existence  for  30  or  40  years  or  more,  and  it  is  more  of  recent  years  tliat  com- 
plaints have  come  forward  with  regard  to  them  and  that  greater  interest  has 
been  taken  in  them  by  those  affected  by  them.  I  think  1901  was  the  first  time 
there  was  a  definite  Conference  with  regard  to  it,  at  which  the  various  States 
ai\d  Colonies  of  South  Afi-ica,  as  they  then  were,  met,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  freights  were  excessive,  and  that  the  rebate  system  was  objectionable, 
in  1905 '  there  was  a  similar  Conference  affecting  Western  Australia  chiefly 
which  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  All  that  time,  and  subsequent  to  that,  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  very  carefully  watching  the  whole  question  and  had  given 
it  very  careful  attention.  They  did  not  feel  at  that  time  they  would  be  justified 
in  initiating  legislation  without  some  further  evidence  and  some  further  full  and 
(exhaustive  eiKjuiry  into  the  matter.  Therefore,  in  1900  a  lloyal  Commission  \\as 
ajipointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter  and  their  terms  of  reference  were  to 
this  effect:  they  were  "to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  shipping  rings  or  conferences 
"  generally,  and  mcn-e  especially  into  the  system  of  deferred  relmtes  and  to  report 
"  whether  such  operations  had  caused  or  were  likely  to  cause  injury  to  British  or 
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"Colonial  trade,  and  if  so,  what  remedial  action,  if  any,  should  betaken  by  legislation 
"  or  otherwise." 

The  various  Dominions  were  represented  on  tliat  Royal  Commission,  l)ut  rather 
unfortunately  as  it  happened,  either  through  illness  or  some  other  cause,  the  represen- 
tatives of  Australia  and  South  Africa  alone  took  a  part  in  the  proceedings  and  signed 
the  Jleports,  and  those  two  gentlemen  signed  the  minority  Report.  The  other 
Colonies,  for  various  reasons,  unfortunately,  in  the  final  report  were  not  represented. 
That  Commission  to  which  Sir  David  has  already  referred  issued  a  majority  Report, 
and  I  think  it  must  l)e  said  that  the  majority  Report  as  a  whole  did  not  condemn  the 
system  of  conferences,  and  the  system  of  relmtes.  They  pointed  out  the  advantages 
which  those  who  support  the  Conference  system  claimed  for  it.  1'hey  were  these  : 
that  it  improved  shipping  services  by  the  institution  and  maintenance  of  regular 
sailings  and  steady  and  stable  rates  of  freight  and  they  attached  great  importance  to 
the  last  suggestion,  namely,  the  steady  and  stable  rates  of  freight.  They  stated  that 
it  also  improved  the  services  l)y  the  provision  of  steamers  of  high  class  and  speed, 
that  it  brought  about  the  maintenance  of  equal  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Continent ;  that  it  brought  about  -  and  to  this  again  they  attached  great 
importance — uniform  rates  of  freight  to  all  shippers  large  or  small,  that  an  open 
freight  market  gave  a  preferential  rate  as  a  rule  to  the  larger  steamer,  and  that  the 
system  of  Conferences  to  a  certain  e'xtent  was  a  protection  to  the  smaller  trader. 

Those  were  the  principal  arguments  which  were  adduced  on  l)ehalf  of  the  system 
of  Conferences  at  the  Conference.  The  majority  came  to  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  there  were  considerable  disadvantages  of  various  sorts  in  coimection  with  these 
matters,  and  especially  that  abuses  might  arise  in  reference  to  them  for  which  they 
suggested  certain  remedies  which  I  Avill  mention  in  a  moment.  • 

The  minority  Report,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  the  majority  had  put  these 
claims  much  too  high,  and  they  on  their  part  believed  that  there  Avas  a  great  deal  to 
})e  said  against  the  system  of  Conferences  and  relmtes  on  the  folloAving  grounds.  I 
am  only  quoting  the  most  important  ones,  and  tliere  are  jninor  ones  as  well.  The 
first  one  was  that  the  system  was  introduced  in  the  first  instance  with  the  object  of 
raising  rates  or  preventing  their  fall  and  diminishing  competition,  that  the  system 
had  teen  successful  in  raising  and  keeping  np  rates,  and  that  the  public  had,  as 
a  rule,  to  pay  higher  rates  of  fi-eight  imder  the  Conference  than  they  would  pay 
in  the  open  market.  They  also  said  that  the  system  had  been  injurious  to  tramps, 
the  strongest  element  in  the  British  Mercantile  Marine.  That  it  had  diminished  or 
tended  to  diminish  the  ports  of  sailing ;  and  that  it  gives  a  country  like  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  system  is  illegal,  an  advantage  as  compared  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  said  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  tliat  it  appreciably 
increased  the  regularity  of  the  sailings  or  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  the 
steamers,  but  they  admitted  tliat  it  tended  to  liring  aliout  equality  and  stal)ility 
of  rates. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  to  go  to  the  Colonial  Office  to  interview  two  Sulta,ns,  and 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  your  wishes  if  I  ask  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
who  is  the  doyen  of  the  Prime  Ministers,  to  take  the  chair  of  the  Conference. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  I  put  these  two  statements  of  the  majority  and  minority  report 
oh  the  one  side  and  the  other  in  order  that  the  Conference  might  see  clearly  the  lines 
of  argument  which  were  taken  as  to  the  system  of  Conferences.  When  the  Royal 
Conunission  came  to  their  report  their  proposals  in  botli  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  were  not  of  a  very  drastic  description,  and  they  certaiidy  did  not  carry  out 
the  suggestions  which  were  made  by  various  witnesses  to  the  Conunission  during  the 
cour.se  of  their  proceedings.  Proposals  Avere  made  to  them  as  to  the  abolition  of  the 
system  of  deferred  reljates,  the  estalilishment  of  a  Board  of  Control,  the  exercise 
of  Government  influence  by  means  of  mail  contracts,  and  the  modification  of  tlie 
reljate  conditions  by  legislation.      Neither  the  majority  nor  the  minority  proposed 
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the  abolition  of  re1)ates  nor  the  al)oHti()n  of  the  conference  system.  They  both 
suggested  that  an  Association  sliould  l)e  formed  of  those  interested  in  tlie  various  trades 
in  order  that  as  far  as  they  could  hy  negotiation  and  by  conciliation  they 
should  be  able  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  miglit  be  satisfactory  in  getting  rid  of 
the  disadvantages  of  these  Conferences  and  these  rel)ates.  The  majoi-ity  proposed 
tliat  in  the  event  of  these  Associations  not  being  able  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Sliipping  Companies,  the  Board  of  Trade  should  endeavour  to  bring  that  al)out,  and 
where  the  Board  of  Trade  thought  there  were  good  grounds  for  iMjlieving  tliat  im- 
portant national  or  imperial  interests  were  affected  they  sliould  then  be  able  themselves 
to  intervene  by  api)ointing  persons  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  take  evidence  on  oath, 
and  so  on,  and  report  the  result  of  their  conclusions. 

The  Minority  lleport  went  further  tlian  that,  and  they  suggested  that  tlie 
Boai-d  of  Trade  should  be  given  greater  powers,  and  that,  (luite  apart  from  any 
question  of  whether  there  ^^'ere  matters  affecting  important  national  interests,  they 
should  have  power  to  appoint  persons  to  take  evidence,  produce  documents,  and  so  on, 
where  it  appeared  to  tliem  that  the  public  interests  were  involved,  including  those  of 
consumers  and  producers,  and  also  on  the  representation  of  a  Colonial  Government. 
They  were  to  report  the  nature  and  result  of  their  inquiries  to  Parliament,  and  they 
were  annually  to  lay  before  Parliament  returns  dealing  with  these  agi-eements  or 
alterations  in  the  agreements  on  the  question  of  rebates  and  so  on. 

Either  of  these  proposals  would  have  required  legislation  in  order  to  give  the 
]?oard  of  Trade  power  to  take  evidence  on  oath  and  to  deal  with  the  matter  from 
tlie  point  of  view  recommended  by  the  Commission.  This  was  about  two  years  ago, 
and  the  initiative  in  both  cases  of  taking  the  first  steps  was  rather  left  to  the  {iJirties 
interested.  These  persons  have  not  up  till  now  show^n  much  desire — the  exporters, 
the  merchants  and  the  manufacturers — have  not  shown,  over  here  at  all  events,  very 
much  desire  to  move,  nor  have  they  pressed  the  Board  of  Trade  to  carry  out  legislation 
in  the  matter.  No  active  movement  having  been  taken,  a  little  while  ago  I,  wishing  to 
ascertain  what  their  views  really  Avere,  invited  a  Conference  to  meet  me  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  representing  the  parties  principally  interested  in  the  matter.  I  asked  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Manchester 
Association  of  Importers  and  Exporters,  the  South  African  Merchants'  Committee, 
and  the  Australian  Merchants'  Association  to  come  and  discuss  the  matter,  informing 
them  beforehand  what  it  was  I  wished  to  considt  them  about.  Besides  that  we  have 
taken  the  opportunity,  as  occasion  has  arisen,  to  consult  other  interests  concerned. 
I  am  lx)und  to  say  that  the  support  in  favour  of  legislation,  and  in  favour  of  any 
drastic  proposals  from  these  various  persons  interested,  has  not  been  very  encouraging ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  here  at  all  events  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  far  these  Conferences  and  the  system  carried  out  by  the  Conferences  are  an 
advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  the  trade  of  the  country  on  this  side.  As  every 
member  of  the  Conference  will  know,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  touching  an  enormous 
interest  like  the  Mercantile  Marine  here,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  introtluce  a  Bill,  at  all 
events  it  is  not  very  easy  to  pass  it,  unless  you  have  behind  you  a  considerable  volume 
of  public. opinion.  Sir  David  has  been  fortunate,  if  I  may  say  so,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  in  having,  as  I  understand,  beliind  him,  in  dealing  with  this  matter,  a 
practically  unanimous  opinion,  l)ut  I  am  afraid,  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  at  the 
present  moment  at  all  events,  that  is  not  the  position  over  here. 

Then  the  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Government  to  which 
Sir  David  has  referred,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  feel  and  the  Conference  will  feel  that  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  express  an  opinion  in  reference  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  particular  proposal,  as  it  A\as  entirely  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Union  Government  to  carry  it  out  and  there  was  no  question  as  to 
their  Bill  receiving  the  lloyal  Assent.  I  did  not  at  the  time  it  was  going  through, 
nor  have  I  since,  nor  do  I  intend  now— -it  would  not  be  right  that  I  should  do  so- 
express  an  opinion  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  it.  Perhaps  I  might  express  avS 
repi-esenting  the  Board  of  Tiade,  which  is  always  very  much  interested  in  anything 
wliich  can  1)e  brought  about  by  conciliation  or  agreement,  a  pious  hope  that  the  \\\o 
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sides  interested  in  the  matter  may  possibly  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement,  but 
tliat  is  merely  a  pious  liope  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

As  regards  the  action  oi'  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  matter,  the  motion  I 
tliink  refers  to  the  question  of  postal  subsidies.  It  has  not  been  the  poHcy  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  regard  to  their  postal  matters  to  deal 
mth  postal  subsidies  as  Ijeing  anything  except  payments  for  postal  facilities  and  it 
lias  not  been  their  policy  to  use  that  payment  or  those  subsidies  for  anythijig  except 
purely  postal  matters.  Therefoi-e  some  other  way  must  1)e  found  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  I  am  afraid  that  all  I  can  say  on  liehalf  of  His  Majesty  s  Government  at 
the  present  time  is  that  Ave  think  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  we  shall 
continue  to  give  it  the  utmost  consideration,  and  thus  we  shall  still  more  await  the 
developments  to  which  Su-  David  has  referi-ed.  These  developments  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  Ijest  methods  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  if  it  is  necessary  to  de;d  with 
it,  and  we  shall  at  all  events  learn  by  experience  and  we  shall  l)e  better  able  to 
understand  the  matter  at  a  later  date. 

Therefore  Avhile  agreeing  with  the  resolution  and  willing  to  accept  it  at  tJic 
moment  in  the  sense  I  have  suggested,  it  must  not  be  held  that  at  any  early  date  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  be  able  necessarily  to  deal  with  a  matter  of  this  sort  by  legisla- 
tion, because  in  such  a  matter  as  ,this,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  we  cannot  l)e 
much  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  Personally  I  am  hopeful  that  Ave  may  l)e  able 
in  some  Avays  to  take  some  action  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  am  from  time  to  time,  as  far 
as  my  poAAcrs  and  opportunities  go,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  feeling  here  on  the 
question.  I  hope  Sir  David  and  his  colleagues  Avill  be  prepared  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment in  order  to  enable  his  Majesty's  Government  to  give  their  support  to  the 
resolution,  otherAvise  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  to  dissent  from  it,  on  the  ground  I 
haAc  given. 

Mr.  BRODEUll :  Sir  Wilfrid.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  see  any  serious 
objection  to  the  motion  Avhich  has  been  proposed  by  Sir  David  Graaff.  I  find, 
hoAvever,  in  vieAv  of  the  explanations  given  l)y  Mr.  Buxton,  that  it  A\ould  be  rather 
difficult  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  accept  the  motion  unless  some  amend- 
ment Avas  made.  As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  Ave  have  not  suffered  a  great  deal 
at  the  hands  of  these  Conferences.  I  may  say,  hoAvever,  that  a  couple  of  years  ago 
the  Westboimd  Conference  on  the  Atlantic,  Avhich  covers  not  only  shipping  betweeii 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  but  also  shipping  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
at  least  the  ports  of  NeAV  York,  Boston,  and  Portland,  took  action  Avhich  Avas 
detrimental  to  some  of  our  ports.  The  agents  of  the  interested  companies  Avere 
generally  opposed  to  that  increased  rate  which  Avas  decided  upon  by  this  Conference, 
at  least  they  said  they  had  nothing  to  do  Avith  the  passing  of  this  resolution  of  the 
Westbound  Conference,  and  Avere  Avilling  to  help  us  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  in 
onlev  to  remove  it.  Portuuately  Ave  Avere  able  to  deal  Avith  that  increased  rate  in 
such  a  Avay  that  they  had  to  remove  it,  but  that  Avas  through  the  local  conditions  and 
local  circumstances,  Avhich  perhaps  cannot  apply  in  all  cases. 

As  a  general  principle,  I  think  it  Avould  not  be  advisable  that  the  Conferences 
Avhich  are  made  in  restraint  of  trade  should  be  encouraged,  and  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Buxton,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Avill  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  any  such 
thing  being  done.  Since  we  are  upon  this  subject,  and  since  the  motion  as  framed 
may  permit  me  to  bring  up  this  question — because  I  see  in  the  motion  it  is  stated, 
"  That  concerted  action  be  taken  by  all  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  promote  better 
"  trade  and  postal  communications  l)etAveen  Great  Britain  and  the  Overseas  Dominions," 
I  might  call  tlie  attention  of  the  Conference  to  a  very  serious  discrimination,  and  a  very 
serious  injustice  Avhicb  is  done  to  Canada,  not  by  a  Shipping  Conference,  it  is  done  by 
another  Conference  Avhich  exists  —an  agreement  or  comlnne  Avhich  exists  IjetAveen 
insurers  here  in  England.  We  found  out  that  in  all  policies  of  insurance  issued  liere 
there  is  a  clause  by  Avhich  a  ship  is  prevented  going  into  British  North  America 
unless  she  pays  a  largei'  premium.  This  Avprks  very  detrimentally  to  our  interests 
in  Canada,  and  Ave  are  at  a  loss  to  find  out  for  Avhat  reason  the  insurers  are  charging 
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a  larger  rate  to  go  to  tlie  St.  Laurence  or  to  go  to  Halifax  or  St.  Johns  than  they 
would  charge  to  go  to  Portland,  for  example,  or  New  York  or  Boston.  As  far  as 
Boston  and  New  York  are  concerned,  of  course  they  are  a  little  lower  than  Canada 
is,  but  that  is  not  an  objection  as  far  as  the  summer  trade  is  concerned.  Take  the 
case  of  Portland.  Portland  is  just  a  short  distance  from  St.  Johns.  However,  the 
insurance  rate  which  is  charged  on  a  boat  plying  to  Portland  is  less  than  the 
insurance  rate  charged  for  a  boat  going  to  St.  Johns.  This  discrimination  which 
exists  between  the  insurance  rates  charged  for  boats  going  to  Canada  and  for  l)oats 
going  to  the  United  States  is  very  seriously  detrimental  to  us,  and  is  detrimental  to 
the  encouragement  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  That  is  hardly  a  question  of  the  sliipowners  and  a  combination, 
that  is  a  question  of  Lloyds'  and  the  insurers. 

Mr.  BRODEUR  :  Yes,  that  is  what  I  say. 

]Vrr.  BUXTON  :  I  would  suggest  that  you  should  communicate  with  Lloyds,  or 
we  Avill  do  so,  if  you  will  communicate  the  facts  to  us. 

Mr.  BRODEUR  :  I  only  wanted  to  raise  the  matter  here  with  the  expectation 
that  you  might  use  all  your  influence  with  the  insurers  in  order  to  have  this  clause 
struck  out  of  their  insurance  policies. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  We  should  be  very  glad  to  do  anything,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  see  Lloyds  yourselves. 

Mr.  BRODEUR  :  I  think  you  would  have  more  power  than  we  would  have. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  We  will  do  anything  we  can. 

Mr.  BRODEUR  :  We  have  been  spending  large  sums  of  money  to  improve  our 
route,  our  ports,  and  our  shipping,  and  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  continue  to 
charge  such  unfair  rates,  especially  considering  that,  just  a  few  miles  Ijelow',  certain 
ports  enjoy  better  rates  of  insurance  than  are  charged  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned. 

On  the  whole  I  favour  the  motion  moved  by  Sir  David  Graaff. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  I  do  not  want  to  address  myself  to  this  matter,  but  may  I  ask 
whether  the  additional  words  suggested  will  not  practically  nullify  the  intention 
which  Su-  David  GraafF  has  ?  I  think  it  Avill  be  admitted  that  none  of  the  operations 
to  Avhich  he  is  alluding  A\ould  then  come  within  tlie  prohibition  intended  by  this 
resolution,  because  they  woiild  not  be  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  If  I  may  say  so,  as  the  resolution  stands  without  amendment 
it  practically  implies  that  all  shipping  Conferences  are  necessarily  disadvantageous. 
I  say  that  is  not  the  view  necessarily  Avhich  is  held  here,  and  the  words  I  have 
propo.sed' to  add  are  "in  so  far  as  such  Conferences  are  in  restraint  of  trade."  Sir 
David  Graaif 's  argument  was  that  they  did  operate  in  restraint  of  trade  in  South 
.V-frica  botli  with  regard  to  the  question  of  freights  and  the  question  of  facilities,  and 
in  otJier  respects  I  only  used  the  expression  "  in  restraint  of  trade  "  because  it  is  a 
common  term  for  anything  of  that  sort. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  I  think  it  has  been  faudy  well  understood  in  point  of  law  that 
those  words  would  not  permit  this  resolution  to  hit  the  cases  which  Sir  David  Graaff 
has  mentioned. 
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Mr.  BUXTON :  May  I  alter  the  amendment  I  proposed — I  do  not  think  thei'e 
is  t^ny  difference  in  our  views —and  say,  "so  far  as  they  are  prejudicial  to  trade "  ? 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  That  is  better. 

'Sir,  BUXTON  :  I  took  advice  on  the  matter,  and  it  is  the  usual  term  used. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAPE  :  I  would  prefer  "  prejudicial  to  trade "  to 
"  in  restraint  of  trade,"  because  the  latter  would  imply  that  we  were  quite  satisfied 
with  the  combinations  and  tiieir  high  rates  so  long  as  we  cannot  prove  that  they  are 
in  restraint  of  trade,  Avhich  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  I  understand  the  point,  and  we  \vill  make  the  amendment 
*'  so  far  as  such  Conferences  are  prejudicial  to  trade." 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  We  in  Australia  hold  very  definite  views  on  this  question  as  the 
result  of  our  experience  of  Shipping  -Conferences,  and  I  will  just  give  one  inst^mce  to  the 
Conference — a  practical  illustration  o[  how  they  work,  not  merely  on  our  coast  but  also 
in  international  trade.  Here  is  an  instance  given  by  a  witness  before  our  Shipping 
Commission,  Mr.  McPherson,  who  l)y  the  way  is  a  "member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Melbourne  :  "  In  1903,  when  I  had  300  tons  of  iron  to  ship  to 
Fi-emantle,  I  went  to  the  shipping  people  to  learn  the  i-ate  of  freight.  They  held  a 
meeting,  and  then  they  gave  me  a  quotation.  They  said — '  You  Avill  have  to  pay  18s.  a 
ton  now,  but  in  twelve  months'  time,  if  you  confine  all  your  shipments  to  the  ports 
of  the  North  and  the  West  to  the  Companies  within  the  ring,  we  will  grant  you 
a  rebate  of  20  per  cent.'  In  other  words,  I  had  to  leave  with  them  a  hostage 
of  ?)S.V)d.  a  ton  on  the  300  tons,  and  let  it  stay  in  their  hands  for  tAvelve  montlis.  Had 
I  not  agreed  to  confine  all  my  shipments  to  the  Association,  I  should  have  had 
to  charge  18s.  a  ton  for  the  freight  of  the  iron,  and  probably  I  should  have  lost 
the  business."  They  handed  in  at  that  Commission  the  rules  under  which  that 
relxite  system  was  worked.  Noav  as  to  the  effect,  out  of  188,000  tons  engaged  in 
ovxr  Inter-State  trade  less  than  10,000  tons  were  outside  the  Shipping  Ring,  and 
their  strength  and  their  power  to  control  our  trade  was  due  solely  and  Avholly  to 
the  rebate  system.  Now  as  the  result  of  that  investigation  and  others  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  Avas  not  a  healthy  thing  for  our  trade,  and  we 
determined  to  break  it  up,  and  we"  introduced  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  Sherman 
Act ;  this  legislation  made  these  rebates  illegal  and  they  have  noAv  been  abolished. 
But  I  want  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Buxton's  view  that  the  declaring  of  rebates  to  be 
illegal  is  going  to  break  up  Conferences,  or  that  it  is  to  prevent  any  co-operation 
between  shippers  in  order  to  secvire  uniformity,  has  not  been  our  experience.  It 
certainly  does  not  allow  them  to  tie  up  the  shipping,  but  they  still  have  their 
Conferences,  they  still  tend  to  compete  so  far  as  the  despatch  of  their  vessels  is 
concerned ;  so  that  the  Australian  experience  is  a  complete  disproof  of  the  statement 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Buxton  that  if  you  do  away  \\'i{\\  rebates  you  do  away  Avith  the 
regularity  of  trade.     Our  experience  is  that  it  does  nothing  of  tlie  kind. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  Do  not  say  that  it  was  my  argument. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  No ;  but  it  Avas  quoted  by  you. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  I  carefully  avoided  giving  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  I  think 
rightly,  and  I  was  only  giving  the  arguments  Avhich  you  Avill  find  in  the  Blue  Book 
given  by  the  majority  and  the  minority.  I  made  it  quite  clear  that  it  Avas  not  my 
argument. 
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Mr.  PEAUCE :  I  do  not  reply  on  it  as  your  arfjiiment  but  as  an  argument 
quoted  by  you,  wliich  I  say  our  experience  in  Australia  has  shown  to  be  fallaeious, 
that  you  can  destroy  the  rebate  system  and  still  have  tin;  Conferences  regulating 
the  despatch  of  vessels  and  other  matters  wliich  are  a  benefit  to  trade.  So  much 
for  our  coastal  trade,  but  we  liave  been  luiable  to  deal  with  the  rebate  system  in 
our  oversea  trade,  because  those  rebates,  as  in  the  case  of  Soutli  Africa,  may  be 
determined  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  the  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland 
which  was  given  on  pages  21  and  25  of  the  Report  of  the  lloyal  Commission  on 
Shipping  llings  which  sat  in  this  country,  in  which  he  sets  out  the  basis  upon  which 
they  worked  a  similar  system  in  connection  with  the  oversea  trade  of  Aiistralia.  That 
has  been  made  illegal  in  Australia,  but  it  still  affects  our  oversea  trade,  and  we  say 
it  affects  it  prejudicially.  We  say  we  can  get  all  the  advantages  which  flow  from 
the  Conference  of  regularity  of  ships  and  the  other  adv^antages.  If  tin;  Jioard  of 
Trade  were  applying  the  same  legislation  we  have  applied,  and  that  the  United  States 
have  applied,  to  1)ring  about  competition  and  freedom  of  trade  for  the  shipper  so 
far  as  the  freights  are  concerned.  Furthermore,  we  contend  that  it  is  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  anrl  I  am  very  much  surprised  that 
Mr.  Buxton,  in  his  appeal  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has 
not  met  with  more  supi^ort.  They  certainly  could  never  have  directed  their  attention 
to  the  evidence  given  before  that  Royal  Commission  which  sat  in  this  coimtry, 
because  had  they  done  so  they  would  have  found  on  page  05  that  there  is  a 
preferential  tariff  in  operation,  due  to  those  shipping  rings,  that  is  distinctly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  That  is  operating  in  regard  to 
the  freights  charged  between  the  United  States  and  Australia  to  this  extent.  By  the 
direct  lines  evidence  was  given  that  the  freight  on  saddlery  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  New  Zealand  was  55*.  plus  10  per  cent.,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America 
37s.  Of/. ;  castings  and  wood  spokes  in  cases  from  the  United  Kingdom,  40s.  plus 
10  per  cent.,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America,  37.f.  Of/. ;  bolts  and  nut.s,  castings 
and  axles,  in  cases,  iOs.  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  37s.  Grf.  from  the  United  States 
of  America  ;  duck,  40s.  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  37s.  Orf.  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  same  evideiice  i^ractically  is  given  as  to  the  transhipment  rates,  at 
paragraph  218,  on  page  04  :  "  The  through  rates  by  the  White  Star  Line  on  goods 
carried  via  Liverpool  were,  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Tredwen  stated,  for  a  considerable 
period  about  30  per  cent,  lower  than  the  rates  on  English  goods  sent  by  the  same 
boats  from  Liverpool."  I  believe  they  go  from  Liverpool  and  then  on  to  Australia, 
and  30  per  cent,  lower  is  charged  from  Liverpool  to  Australia.  There  is  a  quantity 
of  evidence  given  here  to  the  same  eft!ect,  which  I  will  not  quote  as  it  is  too  long,  but 
it  is  there  and  can  be  referred  to.  It  bears  out  the  point  put  forward  l)y  the  South 
African  delegates,  that  this  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  does  not  take  action  upon  it  this  will  continue  to  the  disatlvantage 
of  British  manufacturers  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  Colonial  producers,  liecause 
Avhat  is  operating  here  is  also  operating  with  regai-d  to  our  export  trade.  So  much 
was  that  the  case  that  we  in  Australia  had  to  take-  very  drastic  action  in  order 
to  secure  our  producers  in  the  export  of  perishable  products,  and  I  have  here 
to-day  a  copy  of  the  mail  contract  we  entered  into  with  the  Orient  jMail  Steamship 
Company,  and  one  has  only  to  look  tlii'ough  that  contract  to  see  that  we  have 
definitely  laid  down  the  rates  of  freight  on  perishable  products.  We  have  also 
prevented  them  entering  into  any  Conference  agreement  for  the  purjwse  of  interfering 
with  those  rates.  We  have  gone  so  far  as  to  put  in  a  clause  that  if  they  infringe  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Australian  Industries  Preservation  Act,  (he  Act  vvhicli 
Sir  de  Villiers  Graaff  quoted,  that  will  constitute  a  reason  why  the  contract  should  l)e 
cancelled.  In  various  ways  throughout  this  contract  we  have  had,  in  the  interest  of 
our  producers,  to  tie  up  this  company  in  order  to  secure  at  least  one  company  which 
would  treat  our  producers  on  something  like  a  fair  basis.  I  may  say  that  is  not  a 
total  cure  for  the  position  as  far  as  our  producers  are  concerned,  but  tiiere  is  at  the 
present  time,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  a  strong  agitation  going  on  for  the 
Governm(;]it  itself  to  take  a  more  drastic  step,  and  that  is,  to  oAvn  a  line  of  steamers 
from  Australia  to  Great  Britain  for  the  du'ect  purpose  of  carrying  perishable  products.. 

C  <■  •> 
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Members  may  think  that  that  arises  from  one  political  party  only,  hut  I  want  to  tell 
them  tliat  one  of  the  first  public  men  to  take  tuition  and  to  speak  pulilifly  on 
this  proposition  wa«s  the  late  Senator  llobert  Ueid,  who  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Free  Ti'ade  Party  in  Aitstralia,  and  who  was  the  President  of  the  Australasian 
Chamber  of  Commeire,  and  it  was  at  the  yearly  gathering  of  that  body  that  he  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  advocated  the  Government  entering  into  this  particular  business. 
More  recently  still  during  last  year,  Mr.  Graham,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
Victoria,  announced  that  if  the  export  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  was  to  l>e  advanced, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Commonwealth  Government  would  ha\e  to  put  on  a  line  of 
steamers  to  prevent  producers  being  exploited  and  the  profits  of  the  makers  taken 
from  them  l)y  this  Conference  of  Shipping. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  this  Conference  to  express 
an  opinion,  and  we  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  we  are  not  asking  for  any  restrictions  on  trade,  we  are  asking  for  freedom  of  trade, 
and  we  l)elieve  this  constitutes  a  direct  hindrance  on  shippers ;  it  restricts  their  choice 
of  ships ;  it  restricts  the  ships  coming  to  our  ports  ;  it  acts  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  it  acts  in  the  interests  of  foreign  countries,  and  especially  those 
countries  that  have  such  legislation  as  we  have  in  that  it  leaves  their  ports  free,  and 
we  accordingly  support  the  Resolution  brought  forward  by  South  Africa. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  I  have  listened  to  the  speech  of 
Sir  David  Graaff  with  a  very  great  deal  of  interest,  and  I  must  say  tliat  the  conclusion 
I  came  to  upon  hearing  the  ])osition  that  he  put  forth  was,  tliat  the  people  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  have  suffered  a  great  deal  over  their  shipping  business.  In 
our  country'  years  ago  we  Avent  through  not  quite  the  same  class  of  trouble,  but  we 
had  to  face  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  shipping 
trade  of  that  country.  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
the  Government  guaranteed  to  provide  freights  by  a  certain  line  of  steamers,  in  order 
to  enable  a  satisfactory  rate  to  be  obtained  for  the  conveyance  of  wheat  from  some  of 
the  ports  in  New  Zealand  to  the  old  country.  The  result  of  that  was,  that  there  was 
an  adjustment  in  the  rates  of  freight  which,  upon  the  whole,  was  satisfactory  to  the 
sliippers  in,  the  Dominion.  We  have  luwl  difficulties  from  time  to  time,  but  we  have 
always  met  them  locally  by  taking  a  course  which  we  felt  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  enable  us  to  have  a  position  of  affairs  that  suited  the  interests  of  the  producers 
of  the  counti'y. 

In  connection  with  a  general  Resolution  of  this  kind,  I  am  pi*epared  to  support 
it  as  amended  because  I  think  the  Resolution  ought  to  be  put  on  record  in  order 
to  help  oiu'  friends  from  South  Africa  to  obtain  AA'hat  they  are  asking  for ;  but  I 
Avant  to  point  out  in  connection  with  this  matter,  where  in  the  interests  of  a  country 
like  NcAv  Zealand,  I  for  one,  at  all  events,  require  to  be  a  little  careful  ui)on  (|uestions 
Avliich  may  appear  to  be  very  easy  oE  securing  a  settlement,  Ave  have  four  lines  of 
steamers,  all  refrigerated,  running  in  competition  to  this  country  for  the  conveyance 
of  freight  brought  direct  from  Xew  Zealand — not  steamers  passing  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  or  steamers  touching  at  Canada,  but  carrying  our  refrigerated 
produce  in  large  quantities  of  sheep  and  frozen  produce  direct  to  the  Old 
Coinitry,  and  we  do  not  give  any  contribution  in  the  shape  of  a  subsidy  to  any  of  them. 
They  are  all  carrying  on  their  business  without  GoAcrnment  support  of  any  kind.  AVe 
liave  got  no  less  than  twelve  calling  ports  in  our  country  which,  from  the  geographical 
])oint  as  far  as  our  producers,  our  settlers,  are  concerned,  is  Aery  Aaluable  to  them.  I 
know  the  condition  of  Australian  trade  quite  well,  and  our  class  of  trade,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  conveying  oiu-  produce  from  New  Zealand  to  the  Old  Country,  is  as 
different  from  what  Australia's  is  as  daylight  is  from  dark.  It  is  a  perfectly  common 
thing  for  any  one  of  those  refrigerating  steamei-s  to  go  to  as  many  as  seA^en,  eight, 
and  nine  ports  before  they  have  completed  their  loading.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  on  the  outward  A'oyage  from  England  to  New  Zealand  for  shippers  at  the 
various  ports,  Avifh  that  local  .sentiment  Avhich  probably  permeates  all  communities 
away  from  the  towus,  to  ask  to  get  their  shipments  from  England  du-ect  to  the  port 
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wliich  serves  the  district  that  port  is  in,  with  the  result  that  the  steamers  goinjj 
outward  from  the  Old  Country  have  frequently  to  call  at  three  and  four  dischaj-ging 
ports.  Looking  at  the  position  that  the  New  Zealand  producer  is  in,  which  is  the 
one  from  our  point  oF  view  in  our  country  that  we  always  consider,  we  are  always 
Avorking  to  obtain  as  low  rates  of  freight  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  get,  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  we  know  that  if  we  obtain  a  fictitiously  low  rate  of  freight 
for  a  short  time,  inevitably  freights  later  go  up  and  the  c'onse(juences  would  lie 
more  disastrous  to  our  peo])le  later  on  than  if  \\e  obtained  a  fair  rate  of  freight 
for  the  winter  season  and  the  summer  seas(iii,  with  fair  regularity  and  continuity. 
In  our  country  we  have  no  coastal  rebates.  If  this  system  of  rel)ate,  the  abolition  of 
which  is  being  urged  both  by  South  Africa  and  Australia,  did  not  exist  for  the 
oversea  trade  in  New  Zealand,  we  would  very  soon  put  our  producers  who  export 
frozen  meat,  sheep  and  lambs,  and  those  who  export  l)utter  and  cheese,  in  a  position 
of  liaving  to  pay  possil)ly  double  the  rates  of  freight  upon  their  frozen  article,  and 
I  am  going  to  show  you  why.  If  there  were  some  legitimate  system  in  operation 
Avhich,  while  not  injurious  to  our  producers  as  a  whole,  would  allow  us  to  maintain 
a  line  of  four  independent  refrigerated  steamers  of  considerable  cost  as  against 
tlie  ordinary  tramp  steamer,  which  would  come  in  and  take  away  the  class  of  trade 
outside  the  frozen  meat  and  the  Ijutter  and  cheese,  leaving  that  alone  for  the  high- 
class  expensive  steamers  to  carry  on -if  the  ordinary  tramp  steamer  came  along 
spasmodically  with  a  larger  freedom  of  rate  and  in  any  case  not  requiring  refrigerated 
steamers,  they  could  probably  carry  the  non-refrigerated  cai'go  at  perhaps  os.  a.  ton 
less  for  a  short  time  to  the  Old  Country,  and  in  the  meantime  the  high-class 
refrigerated  steamers  which  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  trade  of  New 
Zealand,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  frozen  meat  and  dairy  produce  would  require 
to  have  the  freights  considerably  increased,  possibly  doul)led,  on  our  meat  and  our 
dairy  produce  exported,  Avhich  would  be  ruinous  to  our  country. 

.  In  the  Bill  for  Prevention  of  Monopolies  in  Xew  Zealand  which,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  I  introduced  last  session  and  put  on  the  Statute  Book,  on  this  very 
point  of  the  difficulty  from  the  position  New  Zealand  is  in,  we  had  to  be  very  careful 
as  to  what  we  did  for  fear  of  raisijig  the  freights  upon  the  classes  of  produce  which 
are  two  of  the  principal  staple  exports  from  our  country;  and  we  had  to  be  very 
careful  what  Ave  did  for  fear  of  bringing  about  direct  injury  to  that  class  of  our 
producers.  We  do  not,  as  I  say,  give  a  subsidy  to  any  of  these  steamers  which 
carry  our  frozen  meat,  wool,  dairy  produce  or  any  of  our  cargoes  to  the  Old  Country, 
and  we  have  no  intention  of  doing  that,  so  far  as  the  New  Zealand  Government  is 
concerned,  but  the  difference  l)etween  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  it  may  apply 
to  South  Africa,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  is  that  we  have  no  such  thing  in  our 
country  as  a  deferred  rebate  system  on  the  coastal  trade. 

Sir  D.  OE  VILLIERS  GllAAEP :  There  is  in  South  Africa. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAllD :  There  is  not  in  New  Zealand  ;  we  have  no  sucli  thing 
in  New  Zealand  as  a  deferred  coastal  rebate  system. 

Mr.  BATCHELOK :  Is  not  that  because  you  have  practically  only  one 
company  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  We  have  two  large  trading  companies,  one  hailirig  from 
Australia  and  one  oAvned  in  New  Zealand,  and  besides  we  have  local  steamship 
companies  carrying  on  business,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rebate  on  our  coastal 
trade  at  all.  But  the  necessity  for  our  home  export  trade  is  that  we  require 
refrigerating  steamers  and  cargo  cai'riers  combined  of  large  capacity  for  the 
purpose  (jf  taking  frozen  meat  and  general  cargo  from  Ncav  Zealand  ;  they  must  be 
large  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people  in  the  different  centres,  to  go 
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to  a  numl)er  of  ports,  not  so  many  inwards  as  they  recjuire  to  go  to  outwards.  If  we 
liad  the  system  which  Mr.  Pearee  suggests  —and  it  may  l)e  perlectlj'  right  from  the 
Australian  standpoint — of  allowing  anyone  and  everyone  to  come  as  they  thought 
pr(jper  without  refrigerators  on  hoard  their  steamers  to  carry  away  the  unrefrigerated 
exports  from  our  country  in  comparatively  small  tramp  steamers,  we  could  only 
do  it  hy  paying  much  higher  rates  on  the  frozen  meat  and  dairy  produce  than  om* 
producers  are  now  called  upon  to  pay  when  a  steamer  carries  Ixjth  general  cargo  and 
frozen  cargo. 

With  regard  to  the  contracts  for  dairy  produce  from  New  Zealand,  they  have 
always  heen  carried  without  the  intervention  of  the  Government;  without  any  int(!r- 
position  on  its  ))art  the  freight  for  the  exportation  of  dairy  produce  from  New  Zealand 
is  arranged  direct  hy  the  dairy  companies  and  the  shipping  lines,  and  is  competed 
for  hetween  the  different  companies  with  a  view  to  their  getting  it  on  the  best  terms 
they  can.  We  do  not  recjuire  to  do  what  Australia  is  doing  under  their  contract 
with  the  Orient  Line.  Their  position  is  different  to  ours.  There  should  he  every 
eft'oi't  made  to  prevent  injustice  heing  done  or  unfair  impositions  being  put  on  the 
producers  or  on  the  shippers.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  T  do  not  believe  that 
the  primage  \a  hich  was  mentioned  by  Sir  David  Graaff  should  be  dispensed  with  in 
any  country  without  full  consideration.  T  l)elieve  it  would  l)e  a  mistake  for  South 
Africa  to  abolish  it,  at  least  if  the  primage  is  rightly  used.  If  the  primage  referred 
to  ^¥^ds  going  into  the  pocket  of  the  shipowner,  then  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  not  having  it ;  l)ut  a  large  portion  of  the  primage  is  used  where  the  shipping  tirm 
has  not  got  its  own  organisation  in  existence  for  the  cost  and  expense  of  securing 
freight,  just  as  a  wholesale  merchant  sends  his  travellers  out  over  the  country  for 
the  disposition  of  goods  or  where  a  man  is  a  large  purchaser  and  requires  to  send  his 
men  out  to  obtain  satisfactory  purchases. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GKAAPE:  No. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  A  portion  of  it  has  to  be  used  for  th(>  initial  cost  of 
actually  carrying  out  the  work  of  obtaining  cargo.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  a  different  system  of  primage  in.  your  country,  but  that  is,  I  think,  the  practice. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GIIAAEE  :  I  will  answer  that  later. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAllD :  As  far  as  I  know  that  is  the  system  in  operation.  We 
have  had  shipping  tights  in  New  Zealand  in  connection  with  our  oversea  produce 
to  the  Old  Coiintry,  and  we  have  had  them  for  over  30  years  to  my  own  knowledge, 
and  upon  the  whole  we  have  got  our  export  shipping  business  on  a  satisfactory 
footing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  open  to  anyone  to  come  along  w  ith  a  refrigerated 
steamer,  and  if  he  can  bring  down  the  rates  in  our  coiuitry  he  lias  a  free  and  open 
field  to  do  it  in.  I  am  not  putting  myself  in  the  shoes  of  the  representative  of 
South  Africa,  very  far  from  it,  Ijecause  I  recognise  from  his  speech  that  they  have 
difficulties  there  of  a  nature  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  that  they  should  move  in 
order  to  have  them  abolished,  and  an  improved  condition  of  affairs  created — but 
in  our  country  we  have  had  our  shipping  fights  for  30  years.  We  suggested  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  ago  having  State-owned  steamers  with  the  object  of  getting  our 
trade  on  a  basis  that  was  satisfactory  to  our  country  as  a  A\'hole. 

I  want  to  say.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  that  I  support  the  Resolution.  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  the  matter  clear  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned.  We 
cannot  come  into  line  upon  all  the  points  referred  to  by  Sir  David  Graaff  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  as  some  would  not  suit  the  conditions  of  our  ti"ide. 

Sir  E.  MORRIS :  I  agree. 
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Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF :  I  would  like  to  say  a  very  few  words  with 
your  permission.  I  think  I  made  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  we  have  not  taken  this 
step  in  consequence  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  Conference  or  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. We  based  our  facts  and  we  have  taken  our  action  in  coasequence  of  the 
experience  which  we  have  actually  had  in  South  Africa.  Only  yesterday,  I  think, 
we  all  agreed  that  the  cable  companies  should  not  be  left  to  themselves  to  charge 
whatever  they  thought  proper,  and  a  Board  of  Control  was  suggested,  but  it  appears 
that  when  we  come  to  shipowners  we  must  leave  them  to  diarge  whatever  freights 
they  think  proper.     I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

On  the  question  of  .steiidy  freights,  which  both  Mr.  Buxton  and  Sir  Jo.sepli  Ward 
alluded  to,  T  may  give  a  little  experience  of  what  steady  freights  have  pi-oved  to  us. 
I  have  had  practical  experience  of  it  ;  there  ^are  the  very  highest  class  of  freight, 
the  middle  freight,  and  the  low  freight.  As  soon  as  you  establish  the  steady  freights 
with  the  deferred  rebate  system  it  means  that  you  always  pay  the  highest  freights, 
and  you  never  participate  in  the  middle  or  lower  freights.  That  has  been  oiu- 
experience.  On  the  question  of  the  freights  not  being  steady  and  varying  very  much^ 
what  the  producer  will  have  to  pay,  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  reljate,  as 
Sir  Joseph  has  said 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  That  was  not  the  point  of  my  argument  at  all. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF :  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  if  the  rebate 
system  did  not  obtain  only  tramp  steamers  wovild  come  in,  and  I  have  heard  tliat 
argiunent  from  shipowners  often. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  What  I  said  as  far  as  New  Zealajid  is  concerned  was, 
that  our  steamers  are  practically  all  refrigerated  steamers,  and  require  to  carry 
a  portion  of  ordinary  general  cargo  as  well  as  frozen  produce,  and  if  tramp  steamer.s 
took  the  general  cargo  then  the  refrigerated  steamers  would  be  compelled  to  raise 
freiglits  on  frozen  produce,  and  ovu'  producers,  our  frozen  meat  men  and  our  dairy 
produce  men  would  suffer,  because  no  tramp  steamer  could  take  away  their  class  of 
trade.  There  is  no  fluctuation  in  tlie  frozen  rate  of  freight  with  us ;  the  rate  is 
fixed  for  a  whole  season,  for  winter  and  summer,  by  our  i-efrigerating  companies. 

Sir  H.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF  :  Your  experience  has  not  been  the  experience 
in  Australia  or  in  America,  where  the  steamers  are  also  refrigerating  steamers. 
The  10  per  cent,  rebate  in  our  Colony  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  a  steady  rate, 
whicli  means  simply  the  top  rate,  never  the  middle  or  the  lower  class  rate,  and  I 
think  our  people;  would  prefer  also  to  participate  sometimes  in  the  middle  rate  and 
the  lower  rate  as  well  as  in  the  highest  rate.  As  for  regular  sailings,  I  quoted  the  case 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  although  there  is  no  rebate  system  there,  regular 
sailings  ai-e  not  affected. 

As  to  thf'  question  of  the  postal  contract,  which  Mr.  Buxton  has  referred  to,  we 
hold  that  the  system  which  the  shipowners  indulge  in  is  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  South  Africa  and  should  not  be  continued.  Therefore  our  Government 
were  not  prepared  to  support  them  by  giving  them  a  mail  subsidy,  thereby  helping 
to  keep  them  in  the  position  which  they  command  to  day.  It  may  not  be  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  look  at  it  from  that  point  of  view;  if  the 
United  Kingdom  was  as  much  concerned  abovit  the  export  of  their  products  as  we 
are,  possibly  they  would  see  that  was  the  right  way  to  look  at  it.  Until  we  get 
satisfactory  transportation  for  our  produce  <\'e  cannot  rest,  and  we  hope  to  continue  in 
this  movement  until  we  have  secured  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  producers  of 
our  coiuitry  at  any  rate,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  reasonable  rates  from  the  Mother 
Country  to  South  Africa. 

My  friend  Mr.  Pearce  has  referred  to  the  matter  of  iron,  which  was  to  have 
been  shipped  by  the  Conference  Lines.     I  can  give  many  cases  of  various  descriptions, 
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hut  as  he  has  referred  to  iron,  I  will  give  one  case  of  iron  which  occurred  with  us. 
For  the  extension  of  our  harlx)ur  works  a  large  numlier  of  50-feet  long  iron  tuhes 
were  required,  and  freight  was  inquired  for  from  the  Conference  Lines,  and  the 
quotation  was  11/.  a  ton  to  South  Africa.  The  gentleman  repi'esenting  our  Harl)our 
Board  was  not  prepared  to  pay  the  price,  and  he  went  to  America.  In  the  interval, 
a  little  disagreement  happened  lietween  the  shipping  ('omi)anies  here,  and  the  agents 
were  ahle  to  claim  an  independent  ship,  and  that  independent  ship  took  out  the  same 
iron,  as  to  whicli  the  quotation  hy  the  comhine  was  11/.  a  ton,  at  45*.  a  ton.  That  is  the 
effect  of  your  comhinations,  and  it  is  the  fact  not  only  from  the  Mother  Country,  hut 
also  from  our  Union,  that  so  long  as  y,ou  have  a  comliination,  the  deferred  rebite  is 
a  very  formidahle  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  comhination.  We  have  not  got  to 
look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  comhination,  we  have  to  look  at  it  from  our 
producer's  point  of  \  iew  and  from  oiu*  oAvn  trade  point  of  view.  So  long  as  that 
^•ontinues  our  industries  will  not  he  ahle  to  develop  as  they  should. 

We  have  hrought  this  Resolution  forward  in  consequence  of  our  own  experience. 
The  question  of  the  coastal  trade  was  touched  upon.  ()ur  coastal  trade  is  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  comhine.  I  lielieve  there  are  only  one  or  two  local  people  who  own 
ships,  hut  if  they  did  not  conform  to  the  comhine  they  would  soon  he  wiped  out  of 
the  way.  Therefore  the  Conference  will  understand  that  in  this  matter  the  Union 
Government  of  South  Africa  is  serious,  and  they  mean  to  continue  doing  all  they 
possihly  can  to  remove  this  incuhus  from  South  Africa. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Hear,  hear— quite  right  too. 

Sir  I).  i)E  VILLIERS  GRAAFP  :  With  regard  to  the  amendment  suggested  to 
the  motion,  which  Avill  have  the  effect  of  the  Conference  approving  of  my  Resolution 
wherever  it  is  prejudicial  to  trade,  the  wording  is, "  in  so  far  as  the  operations  of  such 
conferences  are  prejudicial  to  trade."  I  think  we,  on  l)ehalf  of  South  Africa,  need 
have  no  fear  to  accept  this,  hecause  there  is  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  our  minds 
hut  that  these  Conference  Lines  which  exist  in  South  Africa  are  prejudicial  to 
our  trade. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  I  will  now  read  the  amendment  so  as  to  have  it  on  the  notes. 
I  move  as  an  addition  to  the  end  of  the  Resolution,  "  in  so  far  as  the  operations  of  such 
Conferences  are  prejudicial  to  ti'ade."     That  stands  as  accepted. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  motion  as  amended  is  accepted.  That  is  all  our  programme 
for  to-day. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  11  o'clock. 


ELEVENTH  DAY. 


Monday,  19th  June  1911. 
The  iMPEHiAti  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 


Present  : 

Tlie    Right    Hoiumrahle    L.    HARCOURT,   M.P.,   Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  (in  the  Cliau*). 

The  Riglit  Honoiirahle  the   Eari.   of    Crewe,  K.G.,    Secretary    of    State  for 
India. 

The   Riglit    Honourable   Sydney    Buxton,   M.P.,   President   of  the   Bcwrd  of 
Trade. 

■■  T.   McKiNNON   Wood,   Esq.,   M.P.,    Parliamentary    Under-Secretary,    Foreign 
Office. 

■■■  Sir  RuFus  Isaacs,  K.C,  M.P.,  Attorney- General. 

Canada. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir   Wilfrid   Laurier,   G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

The    Honourable    Sir    P.    W.    Borden,    K.C.M.G.,    Minister    of    Militia   and 
Defence. 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  K.C,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Australia. 

The  Honourable  A.  Fisher,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  Batch elor.  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
The  Honom-able  G.  F.  Pearce,  Minister  of  Defence. 

New  Zealand. 

The   Right   Honourable  Sir   J.  G.  Ward,    K.C.M.G.,  Prime   Minister   of  the 
Dominion. 

The  Honourable  J.  G.  Findla\%  K.C,  LL.D.,   Attorney-General  and  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Union  of  South  AfHca. 

General  the  Right  Honourable  L.  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 

The  Honourable  F.  S.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education. 

The   Honom-able   Sir   David   de   Villiers  Graaff,  Bart.,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

Neiofonndland. 

The  Honourable  Sii'  E.  P.  MoRRis,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  Watson,  Colonial  Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  CB.,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Senior  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  A.  B,  Keith,  D.C.L.,  Junior  Assistant  Secretary.  —  — 


Present  at  the  aftcniooii  sittiii''. 
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There  were  also  present: 

Lord  LrcAS,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  Stat«  for  the  Colonies; 

Sir  Francis  IIoi'Wood,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Seerefairy  of  State 
for  the  Colonies ; 

Mr.  H.  Lambert,  C.B.,  Colonial  Office ; 

Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade ; 

Sir  Walter  Howell,  K.C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  tlie  Boai-d  of  Trade; 

Captain  Sir  A.  J.  G.  Chalmers,  Board  of  Trade; 

Mr.  A.  Law,  C.B.,  Foreign  Office ; 

Sir  H.  H.  RisLEY,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  India  Office  ; 

Mr.  J.  Pedder,  Home  Office  ; 

Eear-Admiral    Sir   Charles    Ottley,    K.C.M.G.,    M.V.O.,    Secretary    to    the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  ; 

Mr.  Atlee  a.  Hunt,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External  Affairs, 
Commonwealth  of  Australia ; 

Mr.  J.  R.  Leisk,  Secretary  for  Finance,  Union  of  South  Africa;  and 

Private  Secretaries  to  Memliers  of  the  Conference. 


CHAIRMAN  :  Gentlemen,  the  resolution  '^'  hy  tlie  Government  of  New  Zealand 
which  appeared  on  the  Agenda  issued  on  Satui-day  as  to  coloured  races  being 
encouraged  to  remain  domiciled  Avithin  their  oavu  zone  is  withdraAvn  ])y  Sir  Joseph 
Ward ;  he  does  not  want  to  discuss  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  propose,  instead  of  moving  a  formal  resolution,  to  refer 
to  it  on  the  question  which  is  before  us  to-day. 

"  That  the  self-governing  oversea  Dominions  have  now  reached  a  stage  of 
development  when  they  should  be  entrusted  with  wider  legislative  powers  in  respect 
to  British  and  foreign  shipping." 

CHAIRMAN  :  As  to  the  resolution  of  New  Zealand,  which  appears  first  to-day 
on  the  corrected  Agenda  as  to  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  I  luiderstand  that  it 
•\Aoukl  l)e  for  the  convenience  of  Sir  Josepli  Ward  and  prol)aI)ly  of  the  Conference, 
that  Lord  Crewe  should  open  by  making  some  general  remarks  on  Indians  Avithin  the 
Dominions. 

EARL  OF  CREWE  :  Mr.  Harcourt,  I  understand  it  is  desired  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  proceedings  I  should  make  a  few  general  observations,  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which  tliis  question  of  Indian  enu'gration  and  immigration  into  the  Dominions 
is  founded.  Perhaps  I  may  begin  by  asking  for  some  measure  of  indulgence  from 
the  Conference,  because  I  liave  been  aw  ay  from  my  work  for  some  time  owing  to 
an  illness  from  which  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  beginning  to  recover,  but  Avhicli  has 
laid  me  by  for  some  little  time.  I  may,  therefore,  I  am  sure,  claim  the  indulgence 
of  the  members  of  the  Conference. 


Sec  Page  279. 
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It  so  liappens  that  I  have  liad  the  advant^igH  or  tlie  disjulvantage,  as  the  cjvse 
may  he,  of  having?  ohserved  this  question  from  two  difV(;i*ent  standpoints  ;  first,  for 
some  years  wlien  I  held  tlie  office  wliieli  Mr.  Harcotirt  now  liolds,  and  since  then  a.s 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  In  l)oth  offices  [  liave  readied  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  question  which  could  he  discussed  at  this  Conference  more  difficult,  or 
I  might  even,  T  think,  venture  to  say  in  some  of  its  aspects,  more  critical  tlian  tliis 
question  of  Indian  immigration,  and  the  treatment  of  those  of  the  Indian  races, 
or  indeed  of  any  foreign  native  race  who  find  themselves  within  the  various  self- 
governing  Dominions. 

I  reniemher  some  years  ago  making  a  speech  at  a  large  Colonial  dinner,  in  which 
I  enforced  that  view,  and  \vent  so  far  as  to  say  (if  I  rememher  aright)  that  if  there 
was  any  question  wliich  seemed  to  threaten  not  merely  the  well  heing,  hut  tlie  actual 
existence,  of  the  Empire  as  an  Empire,  it  was  this  difficulty  hetween  the  white  races 
and  the  native  races,  hecause,  I  ventured  to  point  out,  as  hetween  the  Dominions 
and  the  Mother  Country  there  could  be  no  question,  whether  it  was  a  question  of 
commerce  or  a  cpiestion  of  defence  or  any  other  of  the  questions  which  we  now 
discuss,  which  could  not  he  sohed  l^y  goodwill  and  hy  good  sense  on  both  sides.  But 
this  particular  question,  especially  as  regards  India,  is  in  one  sense  insoluble ;  there 
is  no  complete  and  perfect  solution  of  this  difficulty  between  the  white  races  and 
the  various  native  races.  Now,  I  understand  that  this  memorandum  which 
I  have  before  me  has  been  circulated  to  all  the  meml)ers  of  the  Confer(;nce, 
and  those  who  have  read  it  Avill  recognise  that  it  deals  both  with  the  general  principles 
of  the  question,  and  also  with  special  instances  of  difficulty  which  have  arisen  in  the 
various  Dominions  with  regard  either  to  the  ingress  of  Indians  or  to  the  treatment 
of  Indians  when  they  ai-e  there.  In  my  present  remarks  I  propose  to  confine  myself 
entirely  to  the  first  branch,  namely,  to  the  question  of  the  principles,  because  the 
particular  instances  involved  are  more  matters  for  the  special  Department  involved 
either  here  or  in  the  Dominions  themselves,  arid  from  that  point  of  view  they  are  less 
suitable,  perhaps,  for  such  general  discussion  as  takes  place  here  as  being  more  of  a 
domestic  character. 

Now  I  desire  to  say  first,  that  I  fully  recognise — as  His  Majesty's  Government 
fully  recognise — two  facts :  the  first  is,  that  as  the  Empire  is  constituted,  the  idea 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  an  absolutely  free  interchange  between  all  individuals  who 
are  subjects  of  the  Crown — that  is  to  siiy,  that  every  subject  of  the  King  whoever  he 
may  be  or  wherever  he  may  live  has  a  natural  I'ight  t(j  travel  or  still  more  to  settle 
in  any  part  of  the  Empire — is  a  view  which  we  fully  admit,  ajid  I  fully  admit,  as 
representing  the  India  Office,  to  be  one  which  cannot  be  maintained.  As  the  Empire 
is  constituted  tt  is  still  imi)ossible  that  we  can  have  a  free  coming  and  going  of  all 
the  subjects  of  the  King  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Or  to  put  the  thing  in 
another  way,  nol)ody  gan  attempt  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  self-governing  Dominions 
to  decide  for  themselves  whom,  in  each  case,  they  will  admit  as  citizens  of  their 
respective  Dominions. 

That  is  one  of  the  facts  which  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  I  fully 
recognise.  I  also  recognise  this — that  we  are  or  may  be  easily  pnme  in  this  country 
to  underrate  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  Dominions  in  this  matter,  because  we 
are  not  troubled  to  any  extent  by  a  similar  problem  here.  It  so  happens  that  there 
never,  has  been  any  influx  of  coloured  mces  into  this  country  on  a  scale  which 
has  awakened  any  of  the  difficulties,  which,  as  I  well  know,  confront  yovi  gentlemen 
in  the  different  self-governing  Dominions.  From  one  point  of  view,  of  coui-se,  it  is 
an  advantage  to  an  Englishman,  because  he  is  able  to  take  an  impartial  view,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  may  lead  him— as  T  indicated  at  first — not  to  attach  sufficient 
weight  to  the  very  real  and  undoubted  difficulties  wliich  you  have  to  encoxmter  in 
settling  these  questions. 

As  regards  the  whole  (|uestion  of  Indian  immigraticm,  the  Dominions  feel,  a.s 
I  imderstand,  two  separate  but  at  the  same  time  closely  interwoven  objections  to  the 
influx  of  a  large  native  population  into  their  ai-eas.  In  the  first  place  such  an  influx 
may  mean,  and  in  practice  often  has  meant,  the  rivalry  of  cheap  labour.  Now  this 
is  an  entirely  separate  difficulty  from  the  racial  difficulty  to  w  hich   I  shall  allude 
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in  a  moment ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  a  very  real  difiiculty  and  it  is  accentuated  by  the 
almndonment  which  we  now  see  on  the  part  oi  many  of  some  of  the  old  theories 
of  political  economy.  Many  have  now  abandoned,  for  instance,  the  theory  tliat 
labour  can  be  reg^ulated  simply  by  the  conditions  of  supi)ly  and  demand.  There 
are  mjiny  nowadays,  too,  who  have  abandoned  the  theory  that  the  remiuieration  of 
labour  need  necessarily  stand  in  any  very  close  relation  to  the  value  of  the  work 
done,  and  that  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  rivalry  of  cheap  labour  sucli  as  may 
be  introduced  from  India  seems  a  greater  hardship  than  it  did  in  the  days  of  a  harsher 
political  economy  which  was  generally  accepted  in  Great  Britain,  and  more  or  less  all 
over  the  world,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Now  this  lalx)ur 
objection  would  apply,  and  indeed  in  some  parts  of  the  world  has  applied,  equally  to  the 
influx  of  any  kind  of  labour  depending  on  a  lower  standard 'of  comfort  Avhatever  its 
colour  may  be,  whether  it  be  Avhite  or  whether  it  be  brown  or  black  ;  and  all  over  the 
world  we  are  certainly  approaching,  if  we  have  not  already  arrived  at,  tlie  time  when 
organised  labour  will  seriously  object  to  the  importation  of  any  kind  of  lower  paid 
labour,  whatever  its  colour  and  whatever  its  nationality  if  it  is  of  a  competitive 
character.  This  is  one  of  the  main  of  difficulties,  indeed,  which  is  connected  with 
this  question  of  Indian  immigmtion.  It  is  quite  separate  from  and  ought  not  to  be 
in  any  Avay  confused  with  the  question  of  what  we  call  the  colour  bar.  The  two  are 
often  intermixed  and  sometimes  I  think  objections  A\'hich  are  really  founded  on  one 
are  made  to  rest  upon  the  other.  But  as  to  the  existence  of  the  colour  difficulty  in  its 
crudest  form  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  question  Avhatever. 

This  question  of  colour  afEects  individuals  in  this  counti'y,  and  I  liave  no 
doubt  the  same  applies  to  all  the  Dominions,  in  a  very  varying  degree.  Some 
people  feel  a  natural  sympathy  and  kindness  towards  the  men  of  a  coloured  race. 
On  the  other  hand  other  men,  very  often  equally  humane  and  with  as  high  an  ethical 
standard  as  the  others,  feel  an  instinctive  distaste  or  even  dislike  to  men  of  a  different 
race.  That  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  argued  upon,  bvit  it  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
partly,  I  daresay,  physiological  as  well  as  mental.  Now  certainly  I  am  not  at  all 
disposed  to  underrate  the  objections  of  a  certain  kind  which  are  felt  by  many 
to  a  close  intercourse  between  the  white  and  the  coloured  races.  If  we  consider, 
for  instance,  the  question  of  marriage,  the  question  of  intermarriage  between 
races  is  one  Avhich  is  so  far  singular  in  its  application  to  this  subject  that  the 
disapproval  of  marriage  of  a  white  man  with  a  native  \\oman,  and  still  more  the 
marriage  between  a  white  woman  and  a  man  of  a  native  race,  affects  superior  people  to 
the  greatest  extent.  It  is  one  of  those  prejudices  or  beliefs  which  becomes  stronger 
as  people  become  more  educated  and  more  generally  superior,  and  in  this  respect  it 
difPers  from  most  of  the  easy  and  foolish  prejudices  which  are  held  against  the  native 
races.  I  ain  disposed  to  go  so  far  .as  to  say  that  in  most  respects  the  less  a  white  man 
has  individually  to  be  proud  of,  the  prouder  he  is  apt  to  be  of  his  whiteness,  and  the 
more  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  look  down  upon  people  ofi  a  coloiu'ed  race.  So 
far  as  my  travels  about  the  world,  which  have  not  l)een  inconsiderable,  have  led  me  to 
suppose,  I  should  certainly  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  man  Avho  is  more 
convinced  of  his  superiority  to  the  members  of  the  native  races,  however  cultured  or 
however  superior  in  other  respects  they  may  be,  than  the  mere  Imr-loafer  whose 
mental  horizon  is  habitually  clouded  by  whisky. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  our  national  British  traits  lead  us  into  some 
temptation  and  difficulty  in  this  matter.  I  rememlier  hearing  of  a  witty  observation 
made  many  years  ago,  Mhich  was  to  the  efPect  that  a  Frenchman  begins  by  having  a 
good  opinion  of  himself,  but  an  Englishman  begins  by  having  a  bad  opinion  of  other 
people.  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Wilfrid,  who  knoAvs  both  races  so  well,  would  be 
disposed  in  any  Avay  to  contirm  that  statement ;  but  that  being  so,  if  it  is  so,  sIioavs, 
I  think,  Avliat  our  national  temptations  are  when  Ave  come  to  consider  tlie  claims  and 
the  merits  of  people  of  a  race  entirely  different  from  oiu*  own.  What  those  claims 
and  merits  are  are  set  out  in  the  woi'ds  M'hich  are  quoted  on  tlie  first  page 
of  this  memorandum  which  has  lieen  cii'culated,  among  the  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  address  to  the  Conference  in  1897.  Those  Avords  are,  if  I 
may  venture  to  say  so,  Avell  worth  Aveighing.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  or 
in  any  Avay  to  develop  Avhat  Mr.  Chamberlain  there  so  admirably  said.     I  might, 
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however,  venture  perhaps  to  remind  you  tliat,  on  the  point  of  the  national  claims  of 
Indians  grounded  on  tlieir  past  history  on  their  long  descent  -and  other  questions 
of  the  kind,  this  at  any  rate  is  not  a  moment  when  we  desire  to  ignore  those 
considerations.  The  ceremony  of  Thursday  next,  to  which  we  are  all  looking 
forward,  depends  to  a  great  extent  for  its  meaning  upon  the  long  line  of  IJritisli 
sovereigns,  through  the  Stuart,  Tudor,  and  Plantagenet  dynasties  })ack  to  the  time 
of  tlie  Norman  Conquest  and  the  dim  ages  of  the  Saxon  Monarchy;  and  yet 
there  are  to  l)e  found  in  India  those  whose  pride  of  de.scent  is  no  less  well  founded 
and  no  less  real  than  that  of  the  King  of  England  himself.  Then,  again,  as  regards 
history,  we  mvist  never  forget  that  not  merely  has  India  produced  a  great  numlier 
of  remarkable  men  both  in  the  public  service,  and,  to  go  back  further,  notable  in 
ancient  literature,  but  that  she  is  most  closely  linked  to  a  great  numljer  of  the  most 
famous  men  of  our  own  race  -  statesmen,  soldiers  and  others.  Now,  of  course,  these 
considerations  do  not  appeal  to  everybody.  We  know  very  well  there  is  a  lai'ge 
numl)er  of  persons  to  whom  the  particular  appeal  of  history  and  tradition  does  not 
come  home ;  but  on  the  eve  of  the  Coronation  I  can  hardly  help  alluding  to  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  question.  But  when  you  pass  on  to  personal  qualities 
in  order  to  decide  \vhether  a  man  possesses  a  claim  for  consideration,  really  I 
think  the  case  for  those  who  object  to  Indians  as  Indians  is  worse  still.  If 
"  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that  "  is  to  be  our  motto,  the  claim  of  a  large  numlwr 
of  Indians  is  a  real  and  solid  claim  indeed.  Whether  we  value  intellectual 
culture,  whether  apart  from  questions  of  creed  we  value  the  religious  mind, 
whether  we  value  that  remarkable  devotion  to  and  understanding  of  the  things 
Avhich  are  not  seen  which  is  so  exceptionally  deep  in  India  and  Avhich,  I  think, 
appeals  to  many  people  in  these  liarder  and  material  days — whether,  again,  we 
value  simple  intellectual  force,  uncertain  in  its  exercise  in  some  directions  I  admit, 
but  which  in  others  produces  as  keen  and  fine  an  instrument  as  you  can  find  in 
any  part  of  the  world-  -whether  we  value  all  of  those  things  or  any  of  them  it  is 
luidoubtedly  the  fact  that  India  and  Indians  can  establish  a  high  and  real  claim  for 
our  consideration,  apart  from  all  others. 

I  may  again  venture  to  remind  the  Conference,  in  spite  of  certain  facts  and 
certain  difficulties  a\  hich  have  arisen  within  the  last  few  years,  of  the  undoubted 
and  signal  loyalty  of  tiie  Indian  races  as  a  whole  to  the  British  connection  and 
especially  to  the  British  Crown.  As  things  are,  I  fully  "admit  that  there  is  no 
short  cut  to  the  solution,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  part  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions,  of  this  question  of  Indian  immigration  l)y  the  adoption  of  heroic 
legislation  -that  I  fully  admit.  But  I  do  submit  with  confidence  to  the  Conference 
that  the  relations  between  India  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  may  be  most  materially 
improved  by  the  cultivation  of  a  mutual  understanding.  So  far  as  the  Indian 
standpoint  is  concerned,  I  quite  admit  that  India  must  admit  the  main  postulates 
Avith  which  I  opened  these  observations,  that  is  to  say  the  undoubted  lil)erty  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions  to  lay  doAvn  the  rules  of  their  own  citizenship,  and  I  can 
say  cheerfully  on  behalf  of  the  India  Office  aiul  the  Government  of  India  that  we 
A\ill  alwajs  do  our  liest  to  explain  to  the  people  of  India  hoAV  the  position  stands  in 
this  matter.  We  will  not  encourage  India  in  any  way  to  develop  what,  as 
circumstances  are,  can  only  be  called  extravagant  claims  for  entrance  into  the 
self-governing  Dominions,  and  Ave  will  do  our  best  to  explain  to  them  wliat  the 
conditipns  of  the  Empire  really  are.  In  turn  I  think  we  are  entitled  and  indeed  it  is 
our  duty  to  ask  the  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  to  spread  Avithin  their 
own  area  in  each  case  a  realisation  of  hoAV  deep  and  hoAV  Avidespread  feeling  on  this 
subject  in  India  is.  As  I  think  the  memorandum  points  out,  the  question  is  an 
almost  unique  one  in  this  -that  it  combines  all  sections  and  shades  of  Indian 
opinion  —  all  classes  and  all  creeds  and  political  schools  —  those  Avho  are  most 
devoted  to  the  British  Crown,  and  those  -  feAv  in  num1)er,  as  I  hope  and 
believe,  but  sometimes  noisy  and  sometimes  in  their  Avay  even  formidable — 
w  ho  desire  to  see  the  end  of  British  I'lde  in  India — all  these  combine  Avhen  it  is  a 
question  of  Indian  disability  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.  It  cannot  be  denied 
tiiat  this  difbculty  is  a  very  real  asset,  and  a  valuable  asset,  in  India  to  those  who  are 
opposed  to  our  rule  there.     This  is  an  aspect  Avhich  I  ventui-e  to  impress  strongly  on 
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the  Conference.  It  puts  into  the  hands  of  those  some  of  them  entirely  nnscrupiiloiis 
people— who  ohject  to  our  presence  in  India  and  who  desire  to  nndei'mine  the 
Government  a  weapon  which  they  are  not  slow  to  use  in  attacking  us.  If,  they 
ask,  Indians  are  to  suffer  from  disabilities  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  what 
good  is  the  British  connection  at  all  ?  Of  course,  it  is  a  question  w  hich  can  very 
easily  be  answeretl,  at  any  rate  to  a  great  extent,  but  put  in  tiiat  form  it  naturally 
makes  an  appeal  to  people  who  are  not  well  informed.  T  may  point  out  also  that  the 
growing  tendency  to  apply  principles  of  self-government  to  India  adds  greatly  to  the 
complication  and  difficulty  of  the  matter,  liecause  when  a  legislative  council,  as 
always  possildy  may  liappen,  takes  occasion  to  make  a  particular  protest  against  some 
legislation  or  some  administrative  act  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  a  Dominion, 
it  becomes—  as  I  am  sure  you  will  all  lie  disposed  to  agree  a  far  more  serious  matter 
than  if  a  mere  uninformed  grumble,  perhaps  in  the  press  or  elsewhere,  is  heard 
Tlierefore,  the  fiu-ther  we  go  towards  developing  the  power  of  India  to  govern  herself 
the  greater  are  the  difficulties  which  arise  on  this  particular  question. 

What  I  should  venture  to  state  as  the  lines  upon  Avhich  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ments might  respectively  proceed  involve  these  two  considerations.  I  think  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  Dominion  Governments,  strictly  within  the  limits  which  they  lay 
down  for  the  admission  of  Indians,  to  make  the  entrance  of  Indians  more  easy  and 
more  pleasant  than  it  has  been  in  fhe  past.  It  is  a  matter,  I  have  no  doubt,  invohing 
some  personal  troulde,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  it  could  become  known  that, 
strictly  within  those  limits  which  we  all  agree  you  are  entitled  to  exercise,  the 
Indian  subjects  of  the  Crowji  will  receive  a  real  welcome  W'hen  they  come  and  will 
not  be  looked  upon  witli  distrust  or  suspicion,  much  might  l)e  done  to  l)etter  the 
relations  lietween  India  and  tlie  Dominions.  On  the  other  side,  as  regards  the 
protection  of  those  who  are  already  domiciled  there,  some,  I  may  remind  you,  have 
been  there  for  a  very  long  time  indeed.  There  is  at  any  rate  one  of  the  Dominions 
in  which  Orientals  have  been  domiciled  for  some  200  years. 

Sir  JOSEPH  *WAIID :  That  point  is  not  raised  in  this  resolution  at  all,  Lord 
Crewe  -the  domicile  of  any  of  the  Indians. 

ft 

EARL  OF  CREWE  :  No,  I  was  merely  making  a  general  statement ;  it  is  quite 
true,  I  am  not  speaking  to  the  particular  resolution,  but  it  was  asked  that  I  should 
make  a  general  statement  also  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  domicik^l  Indians. 
You  know  very  well  the  matters  to  which  Indians  who  are  in  a  Dominion  attach 
special  importance.  In  some  cases,  although  not  in  all,  they  attach  the  highest 
imiJortance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  obligations  of  caste,  and  I  should  hope,  there- 
fore, that  so  far  as  possible,  particularly  when  Indians  are  unlucky  enough  to  get 
into  trouble  and  have  to  go  to  prison  either  for  offeiu-es  against  the  criminal  law  or 
on  account  of  resistance  to  regulations  having  the  force  of  law,  so  far  as  possible 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  consider  the  force  of  the  caste  prejudices  and  similar 
prejudices  which  Indians  possess,  and  to  make  matters  as  easy  for  them  as  possible 
in  that  respect. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes.  Ministers  liaA'e  shown  every  desire  in  every  case 
in  which  we  have  appealed  to  them  on  the  subject  to  act  not  merely  with  humanity 
(I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Dominion  Ministers),  but  in  a  brojid-minded  spirit 
on  these  questions.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  does  not  arise,  I  knoAv  very  Avell,  from 
tlie  views  or  prejudices  of  Ministers  themselves,  but  it  cannot  always  be  easy  foi- 
them  to  impress  upon  their  subordinates,  quite  subordinate  officials  who  are  probably 
imbued  with  a  very  strong  anti-colour  prejudice,  the  importance  which  we  attach,  and 
whidi  those  Avho  have  to  do  with  India  and  know  India  always  attach — to  Avhat  may 
seem  small  matters  of  this  kind.  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  may  venture  to  appeal 
to  tlie  Dominion  Ministers  to  do  all  they  can  to  inform  ])ublic  opinion  rationally 
on  the  points  tliat  I  have  ventured  to  allude  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  remarks 
of   the   general   claim   of   Indians — the   members   of   another   race-  to   considerate 
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and  friendly  treatment  as  felloAv  -subjects  and,  as  we  hope  iu  most  cases,  loyal  subjects 
of  the  Crown.  T  think  it  caiuiot  be  disputed  that  until  fairly  plea.sant  terms  exist 
between  the  self-governing  Dominions  and  India,  within,  of  coui-se,  I  repeat  once 
more,  the  necessary  limitations  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  you  are  self-governing 
Dominions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  far  from  being  a  united  Kmpire;  however 
close  the  connection  and  however  perfect  the  understanding  l)etweeii  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  self-governing  Dominions,  we  are  not  a  united  Empire  unless  that  under- 
standing spreads  to  some  considerable  extent  also  to  that  vast  part  of  the  Empire  of  which,  ■ 
of  course,  India  is  the  most  prominent  division,  but  which  also  includes  all  the  Crown 
Colonies  which  are  inhabited  ])y  the  various  native  races.  We  cannot  be  a  united 
Empire  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  you  canliot  properly  speak  of  a  united 
Empire  so  long  as  acute  and  active  difficulties  exist  between  the  different  parts 
composing  that  Empire,  and  secondly — this,  I  am  sure,  will  appeal  to  Ministers  here — ^it 
is  a  distinct  misfortiuie  and  a  derogation  from  the  unity  of  the  Empire  if  the  Mother 
Country  continually  finds  itself  implicated  in  difficulties  between  various  parts  of  the 
Empire.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  least  agreeable  functions  which  Mr.  Harcourt  and 
the  members  of  the  Government  generally  can  have  to  fulfil,  to  ])e  appealed  to  from 
one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another  on  matters  of  the  kind  which  I  have  indicated ; 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  tliat  we  should  like  to  institute,  if  possible,  a  first-hand 
imderstanding  between  the  Dominions  and  India — a  direct  understanding  between 
your  Governments  and  the  Government  of  India — without  the  necessity  for  our 
acting  either  as  advocates  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  or  being  called  in  to  give 
an  opinion. 

I  tliink  that  is  all  I  have  to  trouble  you  with.  I  have  confined  myself  purposely 
to  general  propositions,  because  this  is  really  a  matter  very  much  more  of  the 
spirit  and  attitude  which  you  can  take  vip  than  of  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
question  by  a  series  of  legislative  propositions.  I  do  not  pretend,  as  I  repeat  once 
/nore,  that  the  question  is  really  a  soluble  one  in  the  full  sense — I  do  not  think  it  is. 
but  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  the  Dominions  will  agree  all  through  to  .show  an 
accommodating  and  friendly  spirit  towards  India,  although  there  will  be,  I  have  no 
doubt,  plenty  of  unreasonable  people  in  India  as  there  are  everywhere,  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  best  public  opinion  in  India  will  recognise  your  efforts  and  will  endeavour 
to  play  its  part  in  a  peaceful  solution  of  any  difficulties  as  they  may  arise. 

CHAIRMAN:  As  this  arises  on  your  resolution,  Sir  Joseph,  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  speak  now. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  much  indebted  to  Lord  Crewe 
for  the  very  full  and  interesting  statement  he  has  made  concerning  the  high  Imperial 
position  in  the  relationship  of  Great  Di-itain  and  her  Dependencies  to  that  portion  of 
the  British  Dominions  known  as  the  Indian  Empire ;  and  I  want  to  say  at  once,  to 
remove  any  misconception  that  may  follow  from  a  portion  of  the  very  lucid  statement 
made  by  Lord  Cre\ve,  that  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  we  not  only  have  no  un- 
friendliness to  the  Indian  Empire,  but  we  regard  it  as  a  great  portion  of  the  British 
possessions  that  is  invaluable  to  the  British  Empire,  and  to  which  we  have  the  most 
loyal  and  friendly  feeling  as  a  part  of  the  British  possessions.  Nor  does  the  question, 
to  my  mind,  ai'ise  in  connection  with  this  svibject  of  whether  the  Oversea  Dominions 
are  troubled  by  an  accession  of  people  from  India  to  our  countries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  A\'e  are  not  trouljled  in  that  respect  at  all,  and  that  aspect  of  the  issue  does  not 
arise  and,  from  my  point  of  view,  does  not  concern  the  very  important  matter  that 
does  deeply  affect  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  and,  I  believe,  the  other  Dominions 
too,  in  connection  with  the  work  in  which  some  of  the  Indians  are  engaged  iu 
competition  by  British-owned  ships  against  British-owned  ships,  where  in  the  case  of 
the  OA  ei'.sea  Dominions  our  shi^w  are  compelled  by  custom  to  employ  white  crews, 
and,  moreover,  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  pay,  rates  of 
hours,  and  all  the  other  matters  that  are  essential  for  the  carrying  on  in  a  satisftictory 
way  thd  l)usiness  inuler  the  laws  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand, 
slioidd  api)ly  to  seamen  on  Iward  their  ships. 
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I  listened  to  one  part  of  Ijord  Crewe's  speecli  with  very  considerable  interest. 
On  liehalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  he  recognises  the  undeniable  right  of  the 
oversea  Countries  to  decide  for  themselves  whom  they  Avill  admit  as  citizens  of  the 
Empire.  I  have  already  said,  although  I  do  not  think  that  aspect  of  the  matter  comes 
up,  though  it  is  vahiable  to  the  whole  of  iis  to  have  the  information  Lord  Crewe  has 
delivered,  in  considering  the  difficult  matter  which  has  given  rise  to  the  notice  of 
motion  upon  the  Agenda  paper  submitted  by  me,  tliat  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
we  stand  out  so  strongly  for  in  New  Zealand,  and  indirectly  if  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  either  Asiatics  or  Indians  or  any  of  the  otlier  coloured  races  to  New 
Zealand  does  not  come  up  under  this  proposition,  it  is  fully  provided  for  imder  our 
legislation  and  we  deal  with  that  quite  independently  of  this  question.  If  the 
wjndition  of  affairs  which  exists  now  is  permitted  to  go  on  connected  with  our  shipping 
there  are  only  two  alternatives  for  the  people  who  own  and  control  the  tine  steamship 
companies  manned  l)y  white  officers,  white  engineers,  and  white  crews  ;  they  must 
either  transfer  the  registration  of  their  ships  to  })laces  beyond  the  Oversea  Dominions 
and  follow  the  same  course  as  other  shipping  companies  of  employing  Lascars  at  low 
rates  of  wages  to  enable  them  to  hold  th(>ir  ti-ade  in  the  Southei'n  Seas  where  those 
oversea  Dominions  are,  or  they  must  get  the  Governments  of  the  people  in  those 
countries,  which  in  reality  means  the  people,  to  alter  the  whole  of  our  laws,  which  are 
of  such  extraordinary  use  to  our  country  and  of  great  value  to  the  crews  on  lx)ard 
those  ships,  so  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  conditions  that  the  labour  laws  in  the 
country  require  to  be  observed — the  conditions  of  appeal  to  the  Concihation  Arbitra- 
tion Court  in  New  Zealand  which,  when  disputes  arise,  settle  the  wages  and  which 
must  l)e  followed  by  all  whom  it  affects.  The  alternative  to  transferring  the  regis- 
tration of  these  ships  and  giving  theni  the  right,  as  is  the  case  now  under  the  British 
law,  of  employing  Lascars  at  Ioav  rates  of  pay,  and  then  competing  upon  equal  terms 
out  in  our  seas  for  coastal  trade  or  Inter-Colonial  trade  between  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  or  trade  between  Ncav  Zealand  and  the  Islands  —the  alternative  to  the 
transfer  of  these  ships  from  lieing  owned  and  registered  in  our  coimtry  and  con- 
forming to  our  laws  there,  would  be  to  expect  ovu"  coimtries  to  repeal  laws  which  the 
people  l^lieve  in,  Avhich  are  in  the  interest  of  the  white  crews  on  Ixjard  those  vessels, 
and  thus  force  the  rate  of  wages  down  to  that  which  is  paid  to  Lascars  and  Asiatics 
Avho  come  along  in  competition  Avith  the  existing  crews,  and  under  existing  conditions 
it  is  a  most  unfair  competition. 

Either  of  these  propositions  is  unthinkable  from  our  standpoint.  Eirst  of  all, 
why  should  an  extraordinary  and  an  indefensible  penalty  be  imposed  upon  the 
enterprise  of  the  pef)ple  of  a  young  country  attached  to  Great  Britain  who,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  or  more,  decided  to  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  mercantile  marine 
owned  in  their  own  country  and  carrying  on  the  Avork  of  that  country  both  around 
its  coasts  and  l)eyoud  its  shores  ?  Why  should  the  people  there,  Avho  have  Inult  up 
admittedly  one  of  the  finest  steamship  companies  in  the  world,  whose  vessels  are 
manned  by  Avhite  officers,  white  engineers,  Avhite  firemen,  and  white  creAVs — Avhy, 
not  on  account  of  any  imfriendly  feeling  toAvards  the  Indian  Empire  or  the  people 
in  the  Indian  Empire,  but  l)ecause  of  the  fact  that  for  commercial  reasons  certain 
other  steamship  companies  are  employing  lascars  at  a  low  rate  of  pay,  and  I  am 
not  disputing  tlie  right  of  those  companies  to  carry  on  their  AAork  as  they  are  doing, 
or  saying  that  they  have  not  got  an  absolute  legal  right  to  do  so — should  a  country 
like  ours  (I  am  speaking  for  New  Zealand  only  at  the  moment  although  I  believe 
.Australia  is  in  exactly  the  same  position)  be  placed  in  this  difficult  position  because 
of  the  action  by  a  great  and  powerful  British  steamship  company  plying  from 
England  across  the  seas  to  the  Australian  coast  and  on  to  Ncav  Zealand  a\  ith  a  large 
number  of  lascars  employed  on  them  ?  Why  should  the  Avhole  of  the  industrial  life 
of  thousands  of  people  employed  on  Iward  our  ships  uot  only  be  jeopardised  but 
menaced  with  the  destruction  of  the  whole  system  as  it  stands  under  the  existing 
c(mditions  ?  To  that  I  for  one  am  anxious  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent.  I 
am  ahvays  ready  to  spread  throughout  our  country,  if  the  necessity  should  arise  to 
do  it — aad  I  say  again  there  is  no  feeling  against  the  Indian  Empire  or  the  Indians 
as  a  portion   of   the   British  people— the  doctrines    suggested    by   Lord    CreAve   to 
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maintain  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  nothing,  I  am  sure,  would  l)e  done  more 
readily  in  order  to  maintain  that  unity  in  the  Empire  to  which  Jjord  Crewe  has 
referred.  But  that  is  not  the  question  nor  the  point  of  the  difficulty  here.  It  is  as 
certain  as  that  1  am  addressing  this  Conference,  that  if  the  existing  system  goes  on, 
one  of  the  two  alternatives  I  have  suggested  has  to  take  place. 

Now  let  me  for  one  minute  say  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  superiority  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  white  people  to  our  fellow  British  subjects,  the  Indians,  that  is 
at  issue.  To  my  mind  the  question  is  that  the  white  races  and  the  coloured  races, 
under  the  extraordinary  differences  in  the  rates  of  pay,  under  the  extraordinary 
differences  in  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  requh'ements  of  social  life  in  different 
portions  of  the  British  Empire,  the  white  man  having  in  many  cases  to  support  a  wife 
and  children  ashore,  cannot  imder  existing  conditions  work  together.  1  am  not  at 
present  going  into  the  high  social  side  which  I  l)elieve  to  be  of  importance  to  the 
Indians  as  well  as  to  the  white  people  as  to  the  preservation  of  our  individual  races. 
All  recognise  that  not  only  the  Indians  but  the  Asiatics  have  a  right  to  the  fullest 
consideration  upon  the  score  of  race  and  that  their  pride  in  their  own  race  is  pi'obably 
as  great  as  our  pride  in  ours,  that  we  have  a  right  to  respect  that  pride  which  they 
have  in  their  race,  and  they  in  turn  have  a  right  to  respect  the  pride  we  have  in  our 
race.  But  if  this  position  of  affairs  which  exists  now  is  to  continue,  and  1  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  glad  to  see  any  great  British  steamship  line 
trading  to  our  country  and  we  hail  it  with  great  pleasure  their  doing  so  on  equal 
terms  and  conditions  with  our  own  ships,  ])ut  the  conditions  under  «  hich  they  are 
trading  ])etvveen  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  on  the  Australian  coast  too, 
are,  I  repeat,  a  menace  to  the  whole  of  the  great  shipping  industry  which  is 
owned  and  controlled  and  worked  in  those  coinitries,  unless  there  is  some  modus 
Vivendi  arrived  at  to  prevent  practically  the  destruction  of  the  interests  of  the  white 
crews  oji  board  those  \essels.  For  my  part  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  1  feel 
that  it  is  due  to  the  people  in  my  coinitry— that  while  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  man 
round  this  table  to  preserve  all  that  would  make  for  the  consolidation  and  unity  of 
the  British  Empire,  I  feel  it  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  my 
country  to  ask  the  British  Government  to  do  all  in  their  poAver  -and  I  certainly 
intend,  on  behalf  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  with  my  colleagues,  to  do  all  in 
my  power  —to  prevent  what  really  means  the  wiping  out  of  the  white  ci-ews  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  vessels  owned  in  New  Zealand  unless  their  rates  of  pay  are  lowered  to  an 
amount  that  could  not  support  their  wives  and  children  ashore,  or  upon  the  other 
hand  the  necessity  for  the  same  rate  of  pay  being  paid  to  the  Indians  on  board  ships 
not  only  trading  to  New  Zealand  but  everywhere  else  in  order  to  prevent  undue 
competition  with  the  white  crews,  and  I  think  that  is  defensible  both  from  the  Indian 
standpoint  anrl  from  the  British  standpoint. 

I  listened  to  Lord  Crewe's  statement  concerning  the  position  in  India  with  a 
very  great  deal  of  interest,  and  when  he  asked  that  tfie  Ministers  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  should  spread  within  their  own  areas  the  views  lie  was  putting 
forth  regarding  India,  I  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  that,  with  this 
important  reservation — the  importance  of  not  doing  anything  to  help  those  who  have 
their  hand  against  the  jjowcrs  that  l)e,  in  trying  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  Indian 

.  Empire.  But  while  in  our  country  anxious  and  willing  to  do  what  is  suggested  in 
that  respect  to  the  utmost  of  our  al)ility,  if  it  is  a  sine  qua  uon  that  there  should  be 
the  employment  of  a  section  of  the  British  races  at  rates  of  wages  alid  rates  of  pay 
so  low,  by  comi)arison  with  wliat  a  w liite  man  must  have  to  enable  him  to  live,  as 
would  not  enal)lejiim  to  conform  to  his  social  and  domestic  requirements —if  we  are 
asked  to  do  that,  then,  T  think,  that  means  the  destruction  to  a  very  large  extent  of 
very  large  sections  of  w  hite  British  people  in  some  of  the  oversea  countries,  and  that 
would  be  simply  intoleralde. 

The  l^ill  which  the  New  Zealand  Government  passed  through  Parliament 
last  Session,  and  which  is  held  over  at  the  present  moment  I  knew  it  would 
be  held  over  for  the  Royal  Assent,  because  it  does  introduce  very  important 
])ro\  isions  in  connection  with  a  matter  Avhicli  affects  very  large  questions  ])oth  in 
India  and  elsewliere  is  really  the  aiu.se  of  the  submitting  of  the  Memorandum  from 
which  Lord  Crewe  has  quoted  this  morning  relative  to  the  British  Indians  in  the 
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Dominions.  What  does  the  Bill  propose?  I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  to  what  that  Bill  pi-oposes.  It  proposes  an  alternative,  and  it  is  the 
alternative  that  is  contained  in  this  Bill,  in  connection  with  which  I  want  to  impress 
upon  this  Conference  the  importance  of  ovu-  giving  effect  to  something  of  the  kind 
unless  we  are  going  with  our  eyes  wide  open  to  see  the  destruction  of  the  white 
officers,  white  engineers,  white  firemen,  and  white  crews  on  l)oai'd  oiu"  ships  that  are  a 
cretlit  to  the  British  flag,  and  certainly  are  prized  very  highly  hy  the  people  in  the 
countries  where  those  ships  are  owned.  This  Bill  proposes  an  alternative  as  I  have 
said,  and  the  second  clause  in  it,  the  operative  clause,  is  to  this  effect :  "  Seamen 
"  employed  in  ships  plying  or  trading  from  New  Zealand  to  any  port  within  the 
"  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  or  from  New  Zealand  to  the  Cook  Islands  shall  he 
"  paid,  and  may  recover  the  current  mte  of  wages  for  the  time  heing  ruling  in  Ne« 
"  Zealand."  Now,  that  is  an  operative  clause  which  asks,  in  connection  with  British- 
owned  steamei-s  with  sections  of  the  British  races  on  hoard  them  of  a  coloui-ed 
nature,  that  those  sections  should  receive  the  same  rates  of  pay  when  those  steamers 
are  trading  to  and  from  Australia,  hetween  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  round 
the  coast  of  NeA\  Zealand,  or  to  the  islands  that  are  attached  to  New  Zealand. 

That  is  Avhat  that  Bill  first  provides  for,  and  then  comes  clause  3  :  "(1)  In  the 
"  case  of  ships  plying  or  ti-ading  from  New  Zealand  t/^  any  port  ^vithin  the  Common - 
"  wealth  of  Australia,  or  from  New  Zealand  to  the  Cook  Islands,  which  are 
"  manned  wholly  or  in  part  hy  Asiatics,  passenger  tickets  issued  for  passages  from 
"  New  Zealand,  and  hills  of  lading  or  shipping  documents  for  cargo  shipped  in 
"  New  Zealand,  shall  he  liable  in  addition  to  any  duty  imposed  under  the  Stamp 
"  Duties  Act,  1908,  to  a  stamp  duty  equal  to  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  amount 
"  of  the  passage  money  or  the  amount  charged  for  freight."  I  want  the  Conference 
to  particularly  note  the  proviso  in  connection  with  this  8rd  clause — it  is  that  Avhich  I 
wish  to  direct  special  attention  to.  I  admit  at  once,  and  I  do  not  want  any  misunder- 
standing about  it,  that  this  .'h-d  clause  contained  in  this  Bill  making  provision  for  the 
stamping  of  tickets  and  bills  of  lading  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  give  effect  to,  probably  from  the  point  of  view  put  forth  by  Lord  Crewe, 
practically  saying  that  those  ships  are  not  to  trade  to  om-  coiuitry. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  any  misconception  i«  the  mind  of  anybody  as  to  what 
that  means,  because  with  the  disabilities  that  is  intended  to  impose  upon  them  in 
clause  8  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  turn  they  could  not  operate  successfully 
against  any  of  the  existing  lines  after  having  a  disability  of  the  kind  imposed  against 
them.  But  it  is  the  ])roviso  I  Mant  to  direct  altention  to  Avhich  is  contained  in  that 
Bill,  and  I  repeat  for  the  information  of  the  gentlemen  attending  this  Conference 
that  this  Bill  is  the  cause  of  the  ])roduction  of  the  Memorandum  upon  this  important 
question  to  which  I^ord  Crewe  has  so  ably  i-eferrod  in  the  course  of  his  speech  : 
"  Provided  that  where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Collector  that  the 
"  provisions  of  sectitm  two  hereof  are  complied  with  on  any  ship,  then  the  provisions 
"  of  this  section  shall  not  a})ply  to  that  ship."  I  want  to  tell  tlie  Conference  what 
that  means.  That  means  that  Mith  regard  to  any  British-owned  ships  which  for 
reasons  of  their  o\\  )i  find  it  necessary  to  employ  a  section  of  British  people  of  a 
different  colour  to  the  white  race,  or  even  if  they  Avere  British  crews  who  have  all 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag  under  the  conditions  which  the  British  Government 
in  the  position  it  occupies  of  having  to  do  justice  to  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
required  to  be  observed,  with  that  proviso  in  there,  the  claiise  which  is  intended 
to  })e  a  deterrent,  clause  3,  imposing  a  stamp  duty  on  the  bills  of  lading,  would  be 
inoperative  so  long  as  those  ships  under  clause  2  paid  the  same  rates  of  pay  to 
Lascars  or  Asiatics  or  to  British  crews  as  have  to  be  paid  in  the  ,caso  of  the  ships 
plying  or  trading  around  New  Zealand  or  from  New  Zealand  to  Australia. 

In  these  circumstances  I  do  want  to  earnestly  appeal  to  this  Ccmference. 
Neither  I,  as  the  head  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  nor  any  of  my  colleagues, 
could  stand  by  in  that  country  and  see  the  practical  \\  iping  out  of  the  shipping 
interests  there  by  the  insidious  undermining  of.  the  whole  po.sition— rl  do  not  use  the 
word  "  insidious  "  in  any  objectionable  sense-  by  men  Avhose  requii'ements  are  ever 
so  much  less,  and  Avhose  standards  of  living  are  so  different  from  what  ours  are, 
so  that  it  woukl  be  })utting  our  crews  in  the  position  of  either  being  forced  do\A  n 
to  the  same  rates  of  pay  in  order  to  allow  our   ships  to   carry   on  their  trade  in 
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coinpefition  with  the  others  across  tlie  ocean  to  Australia  from  New  Zealand  and 
round  our  coasts,  or  else  we  liave  to  admit  (to  whicli  I  should  take  the  most  decided 
objection)  that  in  a  country  like  New  Zealand,  which  in  the  future  will  Ikj  a  country 
owning  many  ships  and  mannini,''  theni  with  white  crews,  to  run  thcni,  we  must 
stop  the  registration  oL"  our  own  ships  in  our  own  territory  and  hy  doing  so  admit  that 
we  cannot  carry  on  in  a  British  Dominion  the  great  ship|)ing  industry  to  which  we 
attach  importance  except  by  the  levelling  down  of  the  conditirms  and  pay  to  white 
crews  under  which  it  is  carricnl  on.  Those  conditions  can  only  be  levelled  down  by 
the  transfer  of  the  vessels  to  some  other  coimtry  outside  New  Zealand  and  outside 
Australia,  so  that  the  all-powerful  protection  of  the  British  Hag  over  the  wide 
interests  that  it  represents  can  be  given  to  coloured  crews  (some  of  which  come 
fi-om  an  important  British  Pos.session)  on  board  those  vessels,  at  rates  of  pay,  and 
under  conditions  of  labour,  ever  so  much  inferior  t«  those  the  white  man  should 
be  asked  to  accept,  and  which  my  Government  representing  our  white  i)eople  in  a 
British  Dominion  are  determined,  so  far  as  they  can,  should  not  exist  on  those  vessels 
locally  owned  and  sailing  under  the  British  flag. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  want  to  keep  absolutely  away  from  the  consideration  of  the 
manning  of  ships,  the  difference  between  the  admission  of  Indians  to  our  counti'y,  or 
the  admission  of  coloiu'ed  races  from  any  portion  of  the  British  Empire  to  oui- country, 
and  the  existing  position  of  those  Avho  are  domiciled  in  any  over.seas  Dominion, 
though  they  may  have  been  there  with  their  families  from  the  time  they  originally 
went,  in  some  cases  up  to  200  years,  as  l^ord  ('rewe  said.  That  question  is  the 
employment  of  sections  of  that  comnuuiity  on  board  ships  as  employees  who  are  not 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  only  come  to  our  waters  to  enable  ships  to 
carry  on  their  business  ovtn'  the  sea,  are  as  diametrically  different  in  my  opinion  as 
daylight  from  dark.  With  regard  to  the  (j^uesticni  of  the  general  admission  of 
coloured  races  to  our  country,  Lord  Crewe,  in  the  coin-se  of  his  speech,  said  we  had 
the, right  to  do  as  we  think  proper  in  connection  with  the  admitting  of  those  who  are 
to  be  citizens  of  our  Dominions.  That  is  so.  That  question  requires  to  Ije  kept 
entirely  apart  from  the  other,  because  we  are  not  raising  it  here.  VA'^hat  I  am  raising 
by  the  resolution  is  the  protection  of  the  white  crews  on  board  the  ships  trading 
with  the  British  flag  flying  at  their  mast  under  conditions  which  the  l-iws  of 
our  country  require  them  to  observe.  If  the  system  that  goes  on  now  is  to  l)e 
continued,  and  the  laws  of  our  country  continue  as  they  are,  it  means  the  ruin 
of  these  vessels  trading  in  our  waters  unless  we  repeal  our  present  laws  and  allow 
the  owners  of  ships  trading  in  our  waters  to  pay  the  white  maii  on  l)oard  those 
vessels  any  rate  of  pay  which  they  think  proper.  Tliis  I  am  entirely  opposed 
to,  and  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  in  a  country  like  New  Zealand,  to  see  that 
by  legislation  we  impose  fair  conditions  of  work  and  fair  rates  of  jiay  and 
fair  hours  of  labour  in  connection  with  the  manning  and  working  of  our  shipping 
l)oth  between  our  shores  and  Australia,  and  rovmd  our  coasts.  I  think  certainly 
that  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  regrettable  things  which  could  happen  if 
our  shipping  industry  were  left  in  this  position,  jjecause  it  would  tend  to 
lessen  the  feeling  of  attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  Empire  which  exists  now 
amongst  the  white  crews  on  board  our  vessels  and  in  every  other  section  of 
the  community  to  which  I  have  been  referring.  If  a  great  British  steamship 
company  in  England  rtnds  it  necessary  for  its  own  purpo.sos,  in  order  to  develop 
and  carry  on  its  business,  to  employ  Indians  on  board  its  vessels,  why  shoidd  we  be 
put  in  the  position  of  reducing  the  conditions  and  pay  of  our  men  Ijecause  an 
extremely  low  rate  of  pay  is  paid  to  our  fellow  subjects  in  India  r  It  would 
be  bringing  the  white  men  who  compose  the  crews  of  our  ves.sels  to  a  position 
which  is  practically  intlefensible.  Eor  tjie  preservation  of  that  flue  feeling 
which  was  referred  to  by  Lord  Crewe,  in  my  judgment  (if  I  may  1)e  permitted 
to  express  my  individual  view  on  the  point)  every  government  in  the  Empire, 
the  British  Government,  and  the  Governments  of  the  Overseas  Dominions,  should 
adopt  the  policy  of  urging  upon  the  various  portions  of  the  world  that  every  race 
should  be  relegated  to  its  own  zone.  I  am  not  going  into  that  matter  at  length, 
but  I  had  intended  to  speak  upon  that  when  dealing  with  (juestions  of  this  kind 
and  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  believe  in  the  future  the  necessity  for  our  having 
white  people  in  the  great  and  growing  British  Possessions  will  lie  so  great  that  it 
.  Dd  2 
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Avill  l)e  difficult  to  fill  our  needs  even  with  the  300,000  people  a  year  whicli  was 
referred  to  as  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom — or  a  large  portion  of  them — 
to  the  oversea  countries  now,  and  we  could,  beyond  all  question,  absorb  in  our 
countries  all  the  white  people  that  it  it  is  possible  for  any  of  the  white 
countries  to  send.  Tlie  natural  pride  of  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Japanese  has  as  much  right  and  title  to  consideration  as  that  of  the  white 
people,  upon  the  score  of  keeping  their  own  race  pure.  In  consequence  of 
these  extraordinary  difficulties  which  are  presenting  themselves  on  this  matter 
in  every  portion  of  the  overseas  Dominions,  the  Seci'etary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  acting  for  the  British  (xovernment,  is  put  in  an  emban-assing  position 
from  time  to  time  trying  to  adjust  the  unnatural  conditions  that  exist  as  the 
outcome  of  representations  made  from  the  oversea  Governments  owing  to  the 
conflict  of  labour  conditions  and  rates  of  pay  and  the  feeling  of  race.  Why, 
then,  should  not  Ave  take  the  matter  up  from  the  highest  national  standpoint 
and  lu'ge-  upon  all  the  different  portions  of  the  world  the  desirability  of 
having  all  our  races  kept  to  their  own  zones.  The  Japanese  do  that  to 
a  large  extent  now,  because  Japan  is  one  of  the  countries  which  say  that 
their  race  in  anothei-  country  must  not  be  naturalised,  and  they  have  to  stand  by 
as  subjects  of  the  Mikado  no  matter  to  what  country  they  go.  It  is  of  just 
as  ranch  importance  to  the  Chinese  to  preserve  their  race  as  it  is  to  the  British 
people  to  preserve  a  white  race,  and  to  the  Japanese  to  preserve  their  i-ace ;  and  so  it 
is  with  the  Indians.  If  we  could  in  a  dignified  way  let  all  those  people  understand 
what  our  standpoint  is,  and  we  agreed  ourselves  to  do  so,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  is  to  be  done,  because  I  admit  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter.  In  the  different  portions  of  the  British  Empire  we  pass  legislation 
that  is  looked  upon  as  hurtful  and  distasteful  to  the  coloured  races  ;  but  if  we 
could  show  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preservation  of  the  race  in  oiu- 
own  countries  that  we  are  anxious  to  keej)  out  of  our  countries  people  of  other 
races,  and,  therefore,  urge  the  desirabilitj'  of  keeping  every  coloured  race  in  its  own 
zone,  then  I  believe  such  a  policy,  though  I  admit  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
problem,  would  be  a  good  one,  because  this  question  of  the  mixture  of  the  races  is 
one  wliich  must  come  up  for  drastic  settlement  in  the  next  20,  3'),  40,  or  50  years. 
It  nuist  be  recognised  that  there  are  duties  devolving  upon  each  of  the  governments 
responsible  for  the  governing  of  the  races  in  the  different  countries,  and  T  believe  at 
some  time  or  other  in  the  futiu-e  we  shall  haAe  to  come  to  the  question  of 
providing  for  every  coloiu-  going  back  to  and  keeping  to  its  own  zone. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  not  to  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Conferoice, 
but  I  feel  I  have  to  speak  my  views  upon  this  question.  It  is  a  matter  upon  which 
I  feel  strongly,  and  upon  which  the  people  of  my  country  feel  strongly,  and  what  I 
urge  is  that  the  Conference  ought  to  do  something  in  the  direction  of  w  hat  is  con- 
tained in  the  \\\o  clauses  of  the  New  Zealand  Bill  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  want 
to  repeat  that  the  provision  of  one  of  the  clauses  of  that  Bill  is  that  the  owners  of 
ships  using  coloiu'ed  crews  are  to  pay  them  the  same  rates  of  paj'  that  we  pay  to 
our  white  crews,  and,  in  the  event  of  that  not  being  done,  the  Bill  gives  poA\er  to 
impose  25  per  cent,  additional  upon  the  bill  of  lading  freight,  and  so  on,  for  the 
various  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Bill.  If  they  pay  the  rates  of  pay  to  their  coloured 
crews  which  A\e  are  paying  to  oia*  white  crews,  then  that  proposal  under  Clause  3 
does  not  come  into  operation.  I  do  ask  the  Conference  to  keep  those  two  iniportant 
questions  separate  -to  keep  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  the  coloured  races 
into  our  country  out  of  consideration  upon  this  matter :  it  does  not  arise  at  all. 
The  question  noAv  before  the  Conference  is  as  to  the  employment  of  coloiu-ed  races 
on  ships  that  come  to  our  shores  and  go  from  om-  shores,  and  do  not  remain  there 
at  all. 

Finally  I  want  to  say  upon  this  very  important  matter,  that  I  admit  it  is  to  my 
mind  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  we  have  to  deal  with,  but  I  do  urge 
upon  the  Conference  with  all  sincerity  that  as  the  matter  stands  at  present  it  is  a 
menace  to  the  continuation  of  the  .shipping  industry  owned  by  British  people  in 
British  Dominions  (though  these  vessels  are  owned  in  the  overseas  Dominions 
they  probably  have  shareholders  permeating  the  whole  world  over  for  aught  [ 
know  to    the   contrary)    and    it    is   a   menace  to   the  position  of   the  white  crews 
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employed  on  these  vessels  of  whom  there  are  many  thousfinds  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia — v\  ho  have  then*  homes  and  families  ashore.  1  have  had  the  matter 
l)roLight  before  me  officially  in  New  Zealand  by  men  pleading  earnestly  for  protec- 
tion, and  they  know  it  means,  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue,  their  absolute  destruction 
unless  they  are  to  accept  starvation  wages  or,  if  the  vessels  are  transferred  (o  .some 
other  country  outside  New  Zealand  for  registration,  a  portioji  of  thest;  men  will  be 
put  out  of  employment,  as  they  could  not  live  for  the  same  pay  as  lascars  and  support 
their  wives  and  children. 

I  beg  to  move  the  Resolution. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
has  said.  May  I  suggest  to  Lord  Crewe  that  he  overlooks  one  imj)ortant  feature 
of  this  matter,  and  that  is  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  a  racial  question  at  all.  The 
same  law  would  be  made  applicable  if  these  crews  consisted  of  a  race  which  we 
admitted  freely  to  our  shores. 

EARL  OF  CREWE :  T  think  I  pointed  out  that  the  labour  question  was  apt 
to  be  confused  with  the  racial  question. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  That  is  so. 

EARL  OF  CREWE :  This  is,  of  course,  a  branch  of  the  labour  question,  and 
I  quite  agree  it  would  apply  equally  to  the  Slavonic  race  or  any  other. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  To  any  race.  If  that  is  kept  clearly  in  view,  I  want  to 
emphasise  another  fact,  that  to-day  in  principle,  and  for  years  past,  the  same  hnv 
has  1)een  in  existence.  We  protect  our  lal)ourers  in  New  Zealand  by  imposing  a 
tax,' in  some  respects  prohibitive,  against  importations  from  India  into  New  Zealand. 
That  is  how  A\e  protect  workers  ashore.  That  is  not  racial ;  it  is  purely  economic. 
We  say  if  we  admit  the  product  of  cheap  Indian  lal)our  into  our  market  our  white 
workers  cannot  be  paid  a  living  wage.  You  will  observe,  therefore,  that  it  is  a 
purely  economic  question.  Now,  in  what  respect  is  that  different  from  the  case 
before  us  ?  We  have  white  Avorkers  on  our  ships.  It  is  contended  that  we  should 
allow  Indian  workers  upon  other  ships  to  come  into  our  waters  and  be  paid  a  rate 
lower  than  to-day  we  force  })y  law  our  shipowners  to  pay  w^hite  Avorkers.  Surely  if 
those  ships  are  coming  into  the  waters  of  New  Zealand  we  are  entitled  to  require 
that  they  shall  submit  to  the  laws  of  New  Zealand.  We  cannot  give  extra- 
territoi'ial  operation  to  the  law.  We  recognise  that  it  can  only  have  operation 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  our  country.  Surely  it  is  not,  therefore,  in  any 
sense  objectionable  on  racial  grounds  that  we  should  attempt  to  impose  upon 
employers  of  browia  or  dark  labour  on  ships  the  same  obligations  as  to  wages  that 
we  imjjose  upon  other  labour  employers.  I  make  that  point  because  it  seems  to 
me  in  the  long  discussion  that  has  taken  place  there  is  a  disposition  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  in  these  cases  no  question  of  colour  comes  in,  and  there  need  be  no 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  worker  that  this  law  is  maxle  specially 
applicable  to  him,  because,  as  Lord  Crewe  recognises,  it  would  be  applicable  to 
any  other  employees. 

May  I  make  this  further  point :  We  are  not  attempting  to  disturb  an  existing 
condition  or  business,  but  we  are  attempting  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  W^e  have 
had  up  tf)  the  present  time  Avhite  labour  on  our  ships  plying  betAveen  -\.ustralia  and 
NeAV  Zealand.  It  has  Avorked  a\  ell  and  the  Avages  have  been  fair  anil  reasonable,  and 
they  have  afforded  some  measure  of  comfort  to  the  seaman  and  his  dependants  ashore. 
There  have  come  into  our  Avaters  very  recently  ships  In-inging  Indian  siiiloi-s.  We 
say,  therefore,  that  we  are  entitled  to  maintain  the  existing  state  of  things.  We  are 
not  disturbing  anything,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it  can  hardly  be  urged  that  there 
is  anything  offensive  or-  I  forget  the  phrase  that  is  used — grievous  hi  this  legislation 
against  our  iTidian  British  subjects. 

u    3340.  D  d  3 
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I  do  not  M  ant  to  stress  what  has  been  said  so  fully  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward ;  but 
what  you  have  to  decide  to-day  is  this  :  are  10,000  seamen  and  other  Avorkors  in  Now 
Zeahind  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  because  a  certain  number  of  Indian  crews  are 
coming  tliere  ?  If  they  are  to  continue  to  come  it  is  quite  clear,  as  has  been  said, 
they  will  get  the  control  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  shipping  on  our  side,  and  oui- 
10,000  people  and  their  wives  and  families  will  have  to  iind  different  employment. 
It  is  a  Aery  serious  question,  and  much  more  serious  than  it  looks  to  gentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  world,  and  that  accoimts  for  the  passage  of  tlie  Bill  which  we  are 
asking  His  Majesty  to  sanction. 

Sir  AVILFBID  LAURIER :  We  are  prepared  on  our  part  to  support  the 
Resolution  of  Sir  -loseph-Ward,  although  had  I  had  the  drafting  of  it  I  would  not 
have  expressed  it  in  the  same  way.  The  Resolution  reads  as  follows :  "  That  the  self- 
"  governing  oversea  Dominions  have  now  reached  a  stage  of  development  when  they 
"  should  be  entrusted  with  wider  legislative  powers  in  respect  to  British  and  foreign 
"  shipping."  My  contention  has  always  been  and  is  that  imder  our  respective 
constitutions,  at  all  events,  the  constitution  of  Canada,  our  jjowers  to  legislate  for 
shipping  are  plenary,  and  that  any  legislation  we  pass  as  to  shipping  is  not  only  valid 
but  enforceable  in  law.  But  the  point  of  difficulty  is  that  whilst,  in  my  judgment, 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  legislate  on  sliipping,  and  I 
presume  tlie  other  Dominions  also,  are  plenary  and  absolute,  tlie  Britisli  Govern- 
ment in  granting  the  pow er  of  self-government  to  the  Dominions  lias  reser\ed  to 
itself  tlie  power  of  disallowance,  and  when  legislation  is  passed  of  preventing  tlie 
sanction  and  putting  into  force  of  any  such  legislation  which  they  think  olijection- 
able.  While,  as  I  say,  the  United  Kingdom  here  has  asserted  to  itself  the  power  to 
disallow  any  legislation  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  self-governing  Dominions 
to  pass,  it  has  l)een  very  chary  of  exercising  that  power,  except  in  matters  of  shipping, 
whereon  it  has  always  maintained  the  doctrine  that  it  had  the  i)o\ver  to  supervise  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  self-governing  Doniiiiitms.  That  is  a  question  of  policy 
more  than  a  question  of  law,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  require  any  more  power 
than  we  have  at  the  present  time  to  pass  an  Act,  and,  after  that  Act  is  passetl,  it  is 
valid  absolutely. 

Dr.  nXDLAY :  Are  you  keeping  in  mind  the  section  of  the  Imperial  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  limiting  the  power  of  the  oversea  Dominions  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  am.  This  power  is  granted  to  us  in  our  C(m- 
stitution,  but  whether  it  is  a  question  of  law  or  policy  I  sympathise  with  the  object 
of  the  Resolution  whether  it  is  raised  in  one  way  or  the  other.  I  say  I  sympathise 
with  that,  because  we  in  Canada  intend  to  keep  to  our  doctrine  that  om*  powers  in 
shipping  are  plenary.  But  it  so  happens  in  this  case  the  Legislature  of  New  Zealand 
has  passed  a  law  which  they  think  to  be  essential  for  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
The  British  Government  have  taken  up  the  position  that  this  is  an  interference 
with  the  powers  that  they  have  asserted  to  themselves.  It  is  not  because  they 
think  it  is  an  infringement  on  their  powers,  but,  as  I  think,  because  they 
believe  also  it  is  bad  policy.  I  sympathise  with  the  object  of  the  Resolution 
whether  you  meet  it  in  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  according  to  my  own  views 
or  according  to  the  views  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
The  question  is  a  very  large  one  and  embraces  the  whole  policy  of  shipping,  but 
it  is  intended  to  reach  only  one  point,  that  is  to  sjiy,  the  employment  of  Asiatic 
labourers  in  the  self-governing  Dominions.  Lord  Crewe,  in  the  very  interestuig 
statement  A\hich  he  made  to-day,  has  covered  the  whole  ground,  not  only  with 
regard  to  shipping,  but  with  regard  to  everything  in  all  the  Doniinicms.  It  so 
happens  that  in  New  Zealand  Asiatic  lalx)ur  is  brought  in  to  compete  with  white 
labour  in  ship))iiig.  Asiatic  labour  is  brought  to  Canada  chiefly  to  compete  in 
such  works  as  railways,  saAv  mills,  lumber  camps,  and  iishmg.  Whether  it  is 
one  kind  of    lalH)ur  or  another    does  not  matter ;  the  principle  is  the  same.     The 
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question  is  one  of  very  serious  difliculty,  and  every  one  of  us  must  comprehend  the 
very  carefxd  and  {guarded  way  in  which  Lord  Crewe  lias  presented  the  case.  There  is 
tlie  i^reat  Impei-ial  aspect  of  the  (|uestion  ;  h\\\  this  (|uestion  would  exemplify  once 
more  what,  for  my  part,  I  feel  very  deeply  upon,  (hat  in  all  these  Imperial  questions 
it  is  impossible  to  regulate  them  upon  a  common  general  system ;  they  must  be 
guided  and  governed  by  local  circumstances.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that,  and 
this  very  thing  emi)hasises  it  very  forcibly.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  very  properly  said, 
"  We  are  most  anxious  not  to  do  anything  in  our  Dominion  which  would  impair  the 
"  spirit  of  loyalty  of  the  native  population  in  India,  or  which  would  put  any  difficulty 
"  in  the  way  of  His  Majesty's  Goveriunent  in  maintaining  the  good  relations  which 
"  happily  exist  in  India  " ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  fact  remains  that  the  moment 
Asiatic  people  come  into  our  Dominions  to  compete  with  our  own  labour  there  is  a 
disturbance  of  the  common  conditions  whi(!h,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  would  very  seriously 
jeopardise  the  British  Empire.  How  is  the  matter  to  be  solved  ?  Lord  Crewe  has 
])ut  the  case  very  fairly  and  very  moderately.  He  has  asked  two  things  only  t^)  be 
done  by  the  oversea  Dominions,  as  I  understood  him,  first  of  all  that  no  serious 
obstacle  should  be  put  by  the  Dominions  in  the  way  of  Asiatics  and  Indians  coming 
into  the  different  Dominions.  Well,  I  know  from  my  experience  in  my  country, 
Sir  Joseph  Ward,  I  think,  knows  it  in  his,  and  Australia  and  South  Africa  know  it  in 
their  respective  Dominions,  that  the  moment  Asiatic  labour  is  allowed  to  come  indis- 
criminately into  competition  with  Avhite  labour  there  is  a  disturbance.  It  is  not  on 
account  of  the  prejudice  of  colour.  The  prejudice  of  colour  exists  undoubtedly,  but  it 
is  not  a  very  serious  factor.  As  Sir  Joseph  Ward  stated  this  morning,  the  Asiatic  has 
been  accustomed  to  a  civilisation  utterly  different  from  our  own,  perhaps  a  civilisation 
superior  to  our  own,  and  in  some  respects  V  am  prepared  to  concede  it  may  l)e  superior 
to  our  own  ;  but  the  broad  fact  remains  that,  under  that  civilisation  of  ages,  the  Asiatic 
working  man  can  work  for  a  Avage  for  which  a  white  man  cannot  work  and  live,  and 
keep  his  respectalnlity.  That  has  been  the  condition  everywhere  where  Asiatic  labour 
has  come  into  competition  with  white  labour,  not  only  in  the  countries  represented  here, 
but  in  California  and  everywhere  else  where  it  has  taken  place.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  remedy  is.  It  may  be  the  remedy  is  to  keep,  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said,  every  race 
to  its  own  zone;  but  how  it  is  to  be  reached  I  do  not  know.  For  my  part,  I  speak 
for  the  Government  of  Canada,  I  recognise  the  moderation  of  the  views  pi'esented  by 
Lord  Crewe,  that  these  men  should  be  treated  with  respect  and  not  be  discouraged. 
But  they  cannot  be  encouraged  to  come,  because  if  we  were  to  encourage  them  we 
would  create  very  serious  remonstrances.  As  far  as  they  go  the  conditions  that  exist 
have  to  be  respected  as  far  as  they  can  lie,  but  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  go  much 
further.  Lord  Crewe  has  gone  further,  and  said  that  the  Indians  already  in  the 
self-governing  Dominions  should  be  accorded  all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects. 
They  are  accorded  all  the  rights  of  liritish  sid)jects  so  far  as  I  know  ;  at  all  events 
they  are  in  ray  country,  though  I  know  that  Mr.  Harcourt  has  received  from  British 
Columbia,  in  Canada,  representations  from  the  Indians  who  are  at  the  present  time 
settled  there,  representing  to  him  that  they  are  not  treated  as  British  subjects.  That 
is  a  confusion  in  their  minds.  They  are  accorded  all  the  rights  which  are  inherent 
to  British  subjects  ;  but  there  are  many  rights  which  they  claim  and  which  they 
have  not,  and  whicli  they  suppose  to  be  inherent  to  British  subjects.  For  instance, 
they  have  not  the  right  of  giving  a  vote,  but  the  right  of  the  franchise  is  not  a  right 
inhei-ent  to  every  British  subject.  We  saw  a  procession,  40,000  strong,  on  Saturday 
of  Bi'itish  subjects  who  are  not  voters  and  who  have  no  right  to  vote. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Some  who  were  there  have,  when  they  are  in  New 
Zealand. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Some  of  them  have  not.  Therefore,  I  say  it  is  a 
cf)n fusion  on  the  part  of  these  people  to  say  that  they  are  not  treated  as  British 
subjects.  They  are.  They  have  all  the  rights  inherent  to  British  subjects,  but  there 
are  to  the  exercise  of  those  rights  certain  conditions  attached,  which  are  mature 
of  municipal  and  local    legislation,  and  which    must  be  maintained  as  matters   of 
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municipal  and  local  legislation,  and  that  is  what  is  ohjected  to.  I  am  sure  we  can  all 
say  to  Lord  Crewe  that  there  is  no  dispf>sition  in  any  of  our  countries  to  treat  our 
fellow  subjects  of  India  in  any  other  manner  than  as  l)elonging  to  the  British  Empire 
and  as  fellow  suhjects  of  ours,  but  they  must  recognise  the  difficulties  there  are  in  the 
matter  which  can  only  be  overcome  as  civilisation  goes  on.  When  the  mail  from 
India  comes  to  Canada  or  to  Australia,  and  is  prepared  to  ask  for  the  same  wage,  and 
is  exactly  on  the  same  level  as  the  wiiite  working  man,  there  will  l)e  no  trouble.  So 
long  as  they  are  different  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  some  trouble,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
letter  to  provide  at  once,  as  we  have  in  all  the  respective  countries  we  represent, 
against  such  a  trouble. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR :  The  Australian  view  is  very  much  in  .sympathy  with 
the  view  put  forward  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  as  regards  the  Resolution  that  he  has 
moved,  and  1  a\  ill  ask  Mr.  Pearce  to  refer  to  that  particular  point. 

On  the  general  question  raised  by  Lord  Crewe  mth  regard  to  a  United 
Empire,  the  mixture  of  black  and  white  races,  or  a  freer  admission  of  them 
into  the  countries  no\\  inhabited  by  the  separate  races,  I  think  any  suggestion 
that  would  work  towards  that  Mould  tend  to  a  disunited  Empire  rather  than  a 
united  Empire.  I  feel  that  very  strongly.  I  think  we  recognise  that  there  are 
localities  in  which  both  black  and  ^liite  can  live  separately,  and  that  we  shoidd 
have  the  best  possible  and  most  harmonious  relations  with  the  two  races.  In  that  way 
we  shall  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  I  Avould  like  also  to  put  it  in  this  way; 
Taking  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  there  was  some  years  ago  a  very  strong  feeling, 
much  stronger  than  there  is  to-day,  of  prejudice  against  Asiatics.  That  prejudice  is 
very  largely  going.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  very  much  less  to-day  than 
it  used  to  be  is  because  there  is  a  better  understanding,  on  the  part  of  the  statesmen 
in  this  country,  of  the  position  which  we  have  taken  up.  There  is  not  the  same 
irritation  caused  by  a  wrong  understanding  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen,  or  a 
wrong  statement  of  the  case  by  them  of  our  position. 

Irritating  statements  used  to  be  made  in  the  Press  with  regard  to  the  position 
the  self-governing  Dominions  take  up  on  this  matter.  We  have  to-day  a  very  much 
better  feeling  in  that  respect.  We  have  been  enabled  so  far  to  relax  portions  of 
Statutes  in  which  any  difference  was  shown  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Asiatics 
and  others.  AVe  have  in  two  or  three  cases  been  able  to  carry  Resolutions  removing 
the  disabilities  which  Asiatics  were  formerly  under.  So  far  has  this  been  extended, 
that  we  got  a  resolution  through  the  House  of  Representatives  to  give  Asiatics 
exactly  the  same  privileges  in  Old  Age  Pensions  as  white  per.sons.  It  was  defeated 
ultimately,  and  it  was  not  finally  passed  into  law,  but  that  was  owing  to  accidental 
circumstances  which  I  do  not  think  will  occur  again.  In  every  possible  way  we  seek 
to  place  those  who  are  resident  in  Australia  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  other 
races.  We  aim  at  that.  We  are  not  able  to  bring  it  alxjut  all  at  once.  Any  attempt 
by  resolution  which  we  may  carry  here  or  any  suggestions  which  might  come  from 
any  extraneous  source  would  not  be  helping  that  matter ;  it  lias  to  ])e  the  growth  of 
public  spirit  in  each  of  the  .self-governing  Dominions. 

There   are   some   statements   in   the   General   Considerations   which   appear   in 

the    Memorandum    Avhich    one    coidd    canvas    and    challenge ;    but    I    may    say, 

speaking  for   Australia   on   this   matter,    that   this    policy   of   exclusion   of   certain 

I'aces  has  come  to  stay  absolutely,  and  has  to  be  recognised  ;  but,  subject  to  that, 

we  are  anxious  to  assist  in  the   May  of  free  entry  to  visitors,  and  to  remove  any 

obnoxioiis   restrictions   or   regulations   Mhich   are    referred    to    here.     There   is  one 

reference  on  page  6 :  "If  the  question  were  not  so  grave,  it  Avould  l)e  seen  to  be 

■'  ludicrous  that  regulations  framed  M'ith  an  eye  to  coolies  should  affect  ruling  princes 

"  who  are  in  sii])ordinate  alliance  with  His  Majesty,  and  iiave  placed  their  troops  at 

his  disposal,"  and  so  on.     "  But  these  Indian  gentlemen  are  known  to  entertain 

very  strongly  the  feeling  that,  while  they  can  move  freely   in  the  best  society  of 

any  European  capital,  they  could  not  set  foot  in  some  of  tlie  Dominions  Avithout 

"  undergoing  vexatious  catechisms  from  petty  officials.     At  the  same  time  the  highest 

posts  in  tiie  Imperial  services  in  India  are  open  to  subjects  of  His  Majesty  from  the 

"  Dominions."     I  Mant  to  .say  in  reference  to  that  that  the  petty  official  does  not 
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know  whether  it  is  a  ruling  prince  or  a  coolie,  and  necessarily  .so.  There  is  a  simple 
way  of  getting  over  all  tiiese  difficulties  by  intimating  their  desire  to  visit,  and  as  I'ar 
as  Australia  is  concerned  they  at  once  get  the  pei'rait  which  gives  tliem  free  admission, 
and  tliey  are  subject  to  no  kind  of  restriction  whatever,  nor  to  any  catechism.  There 
is  the  permit,  and  that  is  an  absolute  guai-antee  to  free  I'ight  of  admission.  I  do  not 
know  how  else  we  could  do  it ;  you  cannot  expect  the  officials  to  be  able  to  tell  who 
their  visitors  may  be. 

EARL  OP  CREWE :  1  may  say  that  your  permit  system  is  quite  undei"sto(xl 
out  in  India,  and  I  do  not  think  any  complaint  has  been  made  of  it  by  Indians ; 
but  it  does  not  apply  all  over  the  woi-ld,  although  I  know  it  is  the  case  in 
Australia. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Generally  speaking,  we  are  anxious  to  remove  any  kind  of 
disability  under  which  Indians  may  be  suffering  so  long  as  it  does  not  affect  the 
economic  and  racial  question  which  governs  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  with  regard  to  shipping,  as 
the  Resolution  deals  mainly  with  that  subject.  "We,  in  Australia,  as  you  know,  have 
dealt  with  this  question  from  two  sides  ;  one  in  regard  to  our  shipping  law,  on  which 
we  take  up  absolutely  the  same  position  as  New  Zealand,  and  for  the  same  i*eason, 
aiid  therefore  I  am  not  going  over  that  ground  again  ;  the  other  is  that  in  oiu*  mail 
sul)sidies,  and  in  our  subsidies  of  shipping  for  the  purposes  of  trade  with  the  Pacific, 
we  do  exclude  the  coloured  races,  and  we  do  it  for  a  definite  purpose.  We  believe 
it  is  in  our  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire  also,  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  Britishers  on  the  shipping  that  carries  that  trade.  We  believe  that 
is  a  sounder  policy  from  an  Empire  point  of  view  than  it  would  be  to  allow  that 
trade  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  people  who  would  be  very  little  assistance  to  us  in 
time  of  war.  The  other  point  not  touched  upon  in  this  discussion,  but  whjch  I  think 
also  should  be  considered,  is  that  the  Resolution  says  that  we  should  be  entrusted 
with  wide  legislative  powers  in  respect  of  British  and  foreign  shipping.  It  is  that 
point  that  we  in  Australia  at  the  present  time  are  somewhat  concerned  witli,  because 
we  Understand  that  the  feeling  of  the  British  Government  is  that  we  are  in  some 
cases  going  further  than  they  think  we  should  go,  and  interfering  with  British 
shipping  and  foreign  shipping,  also  trading  to  our  shores.  We  put  the  view  that  in 
all  the  legislative  provisions  in  our  shipping  law  we  are  only  aiming  at  one  thing, 
and  that  is  this,  that  neither  British  nor  foreign  shipping  shall  have  an  advantage 
over  local  shipping  in  our  local  waters.  That  is  the  main  desire,  and  it  is  the  motive 
animating  all  our  legislation,  and  we  ask  in  the  words  of  the  Resolution,  that  the 
self-goveniing  oversea  Dominions  have  now  reached  a  stage  of  development  when  we 
should  be  entrusted  A\ith  that  power.  Surely  it  cannot  be  held  to  be  a  hardship  if 
Ave  only  put  British  shipping,  and  for  that  matter  foreign  shipping,  on  the  same 
footing  as  our  OAvn  and  ask  them  to  comply  with  that  requirement. 

Mr.  MALAN  :  I  would  like  to  add  a  very  few  words  to  the  discussion.  We  have 
listened  Avith  a  very  great  deal  of  interest  and  sympathy  to  the  statement  Avhich 
T>ord  Crewe  has  made,  more  particularly  from  the  point  of  vieAv  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  There  Avere  two  questions  raised,  or  two  aspects  of  this  matter  -  (1)  the 
colour  pur(^  and  simple,  that  is,  the  question  of  races,  and  (2)  the  question  of  labour. 
Xow,  I  understand,  from  the  speeches  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and 
Mr.  Batchelor,  that  in  their  own  Dominions  it  is  the  labour  aspect  of  this  question 
A\  hich  troubles  them  at  present.  With  us  in  South  Africa  it  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  lal)our  as  a  (|uestion  of  self-preservation.  We  have  a  \'ery  large,  an  overwhelmingly 
large,  African  native  population  to  deal  Avith,  and  Ave  have  peculiar  colour  questions 
as  betAveen  the  white  population  and  the  coloured  populations  in  South  j\.frica. 
Now,  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  South  Africa  is  that  if  you  introduce,  or 
allow  to  l)e  introduced,  another  colour  problem  by  having  a  large  Asiatic  population 
scattered  over   South   Africa,  you    will   have  then  the   native  of  South  Africa — the' 
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alxjriginal  native — the  Asiatic  coloured  population,  and  the  comparatively  small 
European  population.  So  it  becomes  a  matter  of  self-preservation  for  the  Europeans, 
and  therefore  I  think  that  the  Conference  will  recognise  that  as  far  as  South  Africa 
is  concerned  this  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  us. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  different  parts  of 
South  Africa  we  are  now,  I  believe,  on  the  point  of  coming  to  a  settlement.  The 
question  has  been  fully  discussed  between  the  Union  Government  and  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  there  is  practical  agreement  as  to  the  lines  on  which  we  shall 
legislate  in  the  future.  As  regards  Indians  Avithin  the  Union  itself  the  Union  Govern- 
ment has  also  come  to  an  understanding  with  them,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
now  is  to  give  legislative  effect  to  the  agi-eement  which  has  been  come  to,  and  I  think 
perhaps  the  less  we  uow^  say  on  the  merits  of  the  case  the  better. 

As  regards  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  suggestion  of  sending  them  back  to  their  OAvn 
zones,  or  keeping  them  in  their  own  zones,  we  know  that  policy  in  South  Africa 
under  the  name  of  the  segregation  policy  of  keeping  each  one  segregated  in  his  oAvn 
area,  so  the  idea  is  familiar  to  us.  Prol)al)ly  Sir  Joseph's  first  difficulty  will  be  t« 
define  the  zones,  and  to  allocate  them.  He  may  be  brought  int-o  historical  investiga- 
tions which  would  be  rather  disconcerting  perhaps.  That  may  be  a  question  for  the 
future,  and  I  am  not  going  to  express  any  opinion  about  that  now.  I  agree  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  as  regards  the  wording  of  this  llesolution.  I  first  of  all  wish  to 
say  that  certainly  I  never,  on  reading  this  Resolution,  thought,  or  could  think  for  one 
moment,  that  it  referred  to  an  Asiatic  labour  difficulty  in  xVustralia.  It  is  altogether 
too  wide  in  its  terms,  I  should  think,  and  it  also  implies  a  constitutional  disability  to 
legislate,  which,  I  think,  should  be  avoided,  and,  therefore,  if  Sir  Joseph  Ward  could 
confine  his  Resolution  to  the  particular  aspect  of  the  question  which  he  has  in  mind, 
I  think  he  w^ould  certainly  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  Resolution. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Lord  Crewe  would  like  to  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  su])ject  of 
the  lascars.  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  will  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  matter,  but  we  shall  take  that  this  afternoon  if  the  Conference  will  be 
kind  enough  to  return  here  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.    FINDLAY:    We    Avill    deal     then    with    Resolution    No.    12    and     the 

following  one. 

> 

CHAIRMAN  :  Yes,  this  afternoon. 

EARL  or  CREWE  :  I  have  merely  a  very  few  sentences  to  say  on  this  subject, 
because  Mr.  Buxton  will  deal  with  the  Resolution  from  the  shipping  point  of  view 
and  the  commercial  standpoint.  The  general  statement  of  the  principles  of  this 
Indian  question,  with  Avhich  I  ventured  to  trouble  the  Conference  liefore,  applies,  at 
any  rate  on  one  side,  to  this  particular  Resolution  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  because  I  was 
careful,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  make  it  clear  that  it  Avas  a  tAvo-sided  question  that  there 
was  the  question  of  the  labour  difficulty  and  the  question  of  the  racial  difficulty, 
which,  though  often  interAvoven,  Avere  essentially  separate  in  character.  Now  on  this 
))articular  question  of  the  lascars  in  New  Zealand  aiid  Australian  waters  the  social 
olijection  does  not  in  the  main  apply.  This  is  no  doubt  principally  a  labour  difficulty, 
but  it  Avill  be  understood,  I  think,  that  from  the  Indian  point  of  vieAv  it  does  not 
make  the  difficulty  any  less,  or  from  the  Indian  point  of  vicAv  make  the  case  any 
l)etter,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  social  objection. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD :  But  you  will  admit  that  if  it  is  not  racial  then  the 
India  Office  or  the  Indian  people  liaA^e  no  right  to  object  on  the  score  of  race. 

EARL  OF  CREWE  :  No ;  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  native  Indians  who  are 
affected,  or  those  who  sympathise  Avith  them  and  speak  on  their  behalf,  objecting  to 
the  regulations  on  different  grounds.  In  fact,  as  I  say,  they  might  even  say  that  the 
position  is  Avorse,  liecause  some  Indians  might  admit  that  the  social  objection  to  a 
large  Indian  influx  into  a  particular  Dominion  had  force,  and  they  might  be  prepared 
to  agree  it  existed  ;  but  where  that  does  not  exist  they  AA^ould  merely  say  :  "  Oh  !  Ave 
"  are  kept  out  because  we  are  prepared  to  ask  for  lower  wages  and  are  able  to  ask  for 
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"  lower  wages  tlian  the  seamen  who  live  in  New  Zealand."  They  would  surely  say 
this  is  in  some  respects  a  harder  case  than  that  of  Indians  who  had  settled  in  a 
particular  dominion,  liecause  these  are  men  who  are  domiciled  Indians,  Avho  ply 
their  work  at  a  distance  from  their  homes,  and  in  some  cases  directly  from  their 
homes,  and  yet  suffer  disahilities.  Now  it,  of  course,  is  true  that  this  is  a  labour 
difficidty,  and,  as  I  ventured  to  point  out  before,  it  comes  from  the  practical 
abdication  of  the  old  ideas  on  political  economy  ;  but  the  Indians  are  not  likely  to 
appreciate  it  inore  on  that  account.  It  Ls  also  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  not,  as  I 
think  Mr.  Buxton  will  point  out,  a  strictly  local  question.  The  complaint  is  not  so 
much  that  you  are  entitled  to  lay  down  special  rules  for  llie  men  who  are  working  at 
sea  within  your  waters,  as  that  you  desire  to  apply  those  rules  to  men  who  are  taking, 
so  to  speak,  a  through  journey,  half  round  the  world,  and  happen  to  touch  in  the 
course  of  that  journey  at  your  ports  or  at  the  Australian  ports. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD ;  You  recognise  that  it  is  the  economic  question  we  are 
deaUng  with. 

EARL  OE  CREWE:  Entirely. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Very  well.  The  Indians  would  absolutely  liave  the 
riglit,  as  far  as  tlieir  economic  questions  are  concerned,  (o  carry  them  out  as  they 
tliink  proper  to  suit  their  race  in  their  own  territories.  Surely  they  ouglit  not  to 
object  to  our  doing  exactly  the  same  to  suit  our  own  race  in  our  territory.  That  is 
the  point. 

EARL  OF  CREWE:  But  T  think  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  such  a  point  of  view 
cannot  be  expected  specially  t(j  appeal  to  the  Indians,  and  very  largely  for  this 
reason.  Tlie  desire  that  he  sliould  l)e  paid  tlie  standard  rate  of  wages  is  one  whidi 
niiglit  ill  a  way  be  supposed  to  appeal  to  him ;  l)ut  on  the  other  liaiid  be  has  a 
different  and,  if  you  like,  a  lower  standard  of  comfort.  There  is  nothing  morally 
wrong  in  a  man  being  a  vegetarian  and  a  teetotaller,  and  his  wife  and  family  also, 
and  b(nng  able  to  live  very  much  more  cheaply  than  people  who  adopt  the  European 
standard  of  comfort.  But  the  standard  of  comfort  it  is  desired  to  impose  is  that  of 
a  Briton,  or  a  man  of  British  extraction.  That  may  be  a  reasonable  thing  to  do,  but 
it  is  the  imposition  of  that  standard  and  the  accompanying  rights  -I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  put  it  in  any  other  way  upon  people  who,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  are  content 
witli  a  different  standard  of  comfort  to  which  no  moral  or,  indeed,  social  objection 
can  be  made.  If  a  man  is  content  to  live  on  rice  and  water,  and  does  not  require 
pork,  or  beef,  and  rum,  he  naturally  is  able  to  support  his  family  on  a  Aery  much 
lower  scale.  Consequently  you  have  to  convert  the  entire  Indian  nation  to  a  theory 
of  economics  which  they  certainly  do  not  hold  at  present,  and  to  which  I  think  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  convert  them; 

As  regards  the  general  question  on  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  touched,  as  to 
people  remaining,  so  far  as  possible,  within  their  own  areas,  I  may  remind  the 
Conference  that  when  I  was  in  Mr.  Harcourt's  office  I  instituted,  with  a  view, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  getting  round  this  difficulty,  an  important  committee,  which  was 
presided  over  l)y  a  very  eminent  ex-official,  Loi'd  Sanderson,  with  the  ol)ject  of  seeing 
under  what  conditions  and  in  what  circumstances  emigration  from  India  to  the 
Crown  Colonies  could  best  be  encouraged — to  the  tropical  eoloiiies  of  the  Crown. 
That  inqfixiry  was  with  the  view,  really,  of  trying  to  blunt  the  edge  of  this  particular 
difficulty  as  regards  the  Dominions,  and  I  hope  that  certain  good  results  have 
followed  froin  the  report  of  that  inquiry,  liut  the  larger  (juestion  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  pi-ospect  or  probability  that  the  many  i-aces  of  wliich  the  British  Empire 
is  composed  can  finally  be  confined,  even  in  a  general  sense,  to  their  own  areas, 
is  one  which  is  not  under  absolute  discussion  now,  and  therefore  I  will  not  attempt 
to  pursue  it.  As  Mr.  Malan  has  pointed  out,  in  South  Africa,  at  any  rate,  tlie  question 
hinges  mainly  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  there  a  race  question,  and  not  an  economic 
one,  liecause  there  the  question  of  coloured  labour  exists  already  on  account  of  the 
native  races  which  are  there  in  siich  large  numliers. 
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Mr.  MALAN :  Tn  order  not  to  1)e  inisunderstotxl :  I  would  not  say  tlmt  there  is 
no  economic  side  to  this  question  in  South  Africa.  In  Natal,  for  instance,  it  is  an 
economic  question ;  they  want  Indians  to  work  in  the  sugar  plantations,  and  soon, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  an  economic  question  there. 

EARL  OF  CREWE  :  I  am  glad  you  made  that  olwervation.  That  is  quite  true, 
hut  in  the  other  Dominions  the  only  rival  to  the  white  labourer,  and  also  I  may  say 
to  the  w  hite  trader,  is  the  imported  Indian,  to  any  gi-eat  extent. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  will  leave  the  technical  side  of  the 
([uestion  entirely  to  Mr.  Buxton. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Then  we  will  continue  the  discussion  this  afternoon. 

After  a  short  adjournment. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  we  can  take  Mr.  Buxton's  statement  now. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  lascar  question,  Avliich  has 
already  been  dealt  with  by  Lord  Crewe,  as  representing  the  India  Office,  l)ut  I 
propose  to  deal  rather  with  the  resolution  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  discussed  and 
which  he  has  moved.  It  has  been  referred  to  in  terms  by  Sir  Joseph  and  by 
Mr.  Pearce.  The  objection  whicli  I  have  to  the  Resolution  is  that  it  is  too  vague, 
and  if  carried  as  it  stands  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Imperial  Government  to 
regard  it  as  mandatory,  and  to  introduce  legislation  founded  on  so  vague  and  general 
a  Resolution.  If  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  self-governing  Dominions 
with  regard  to  merchant  shipping,  it  should  be  possible  to  state  precisely  in  what 
direction  and  to  what  extent,  and  subject  to  what  conditions,  such  extension  is 
desu-able. 

It  must  be  evident  that  in  a  matter  such  as  this,  one  should  proceed  slowly  and  with 
great  caution.  Everyone  agrees  that  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  shipping  legislation 
is  most  desirable  for  overseas  shipping.  But  the  result  of  inconsidered  action  may 
easily  be  to  substitute  for  the  comparative  and  advantageous  uniformity  whicli  now 
exists  to  a  very  large  extent  imder  the  Imperial  Act  a  chaos  of  inconsistent  and 
overlappmg  jurisdictions  which  it  would  be  the  painful  and  ditficult  duty  of  future 
Imperial  Conferences  to  reduce  once  more  to  something  like  uniformity. 

The  present  principle  of  merchant  shipping  legislation  is  fairly  plain  and  simple. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  code  of  law  that  rules  the  ship  is  the  code  of  the  country  of 
registration,  and  that  code  follows  the  ship  round  the  world.  This  general  principle 
is  moditied  in  its  application  to  the  various  ])arts  of  the  British  Empire  by  two  other 
principles.  (1)  That  they  have  full  power  to  regulate  their  own  coasting  trade,  even 
though  the  ships  engaging  in  it  are  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  foreign 
countries.  (2)  That  as  regards  ships  other  than  their  own  registered  ships,  and  other 
than  ships  engaged  in  their  coasting  trade,  their  legislative  powers  are  restricted  to 
their  territorial  limits,  and  are,  therefore,  inoperative  on  the  high  seas.  There  is  an 
exception  in  regard  to  certain  powers  expressly  conferred  on  ^V^ustralia  by  section  5 
of  the  Australian  Constitution  Act,  which  deals  with  so-called  "  round  voyages," 
Avhich  begin  and  tei'minate  within  the  Connnonwealth. 

There  are  various  points  Avhich  might  be  held  to  be  included  in,  and  covered  by, 
this  Resolution  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  to  which  we  could  readily  assent.  For  instance, 
if  New  Zealand  desires  to  have  some  power  analogous  to  that  which  .Vustralia  now 
possesses  to  regulate  rovmd  voyages,  or  if  Ncav  Zealand  desires  that  the  Dominions 
should  l)e  empowered  to  pass  reciprocal  legislation  providing  that  the  labour  legisla- 
tion of  each  Dominion  should  apply  to  merchant  vessels  registered  in  such  Dominion 
while  in  the  teri'itorial  waters  of  the  other  Dominions,  we  woidd  not  stand  in  tlie  \\ ay. 
Or,  perhaps,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  desires,  as  Mr.  Brodeur  mentioned  the  other 
day,  that  steps  should  be  taken  definitely  to  validate  certain  Canadian  laws  affecting 
Canadian  shipping  and  the  Canadian  coasting  trade,  the  validity  of  wliicli  is  in  doubt. 
On  all  tiiese  matters,  (hough  there  may  be  difficulties  in  detail  in  arri\ing  at  a 
satisfactory  understanding,  they  are  not  insuperable,  nor  is  there  any  objection  in 
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principle.  But  in  this  case  the  Resolution  should  be  more  definite  and  restricted  in 
its  language. 

But  the  Resolution,  as  I  read  it,  and  as  it  has  been  explained  by  Sir  J(wcph  Ward, 
proposes  to  go  considerably  beyond  this,  and  I  would  beg  the  Conference  not  to  acrt 
with  precipitation,  but  to  give  heed  to  the  views  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whose 
connnercial  stake  and  interest  in  this  matter  is  so  very  great,  representing  as  they  do 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  British  Empire. 

I  know  that  tlie  professed  object,  as  stated  several  times  in  tlit?  course  of  the 
discussions  of  the  Conference,  is  to  improve  the  trade  relations  between  the  ^lother 
Country  and  the  Dominions.  We  much  appreciate  this  object.  But  in  effect  will 
the  action  proposed  carry  out  the  intention  ?  May  it  not  tend  rather  to  tlie  o{)posite 
result  ?  We  Mant  to  know  exactly  how  far,  and  to  wliat  extent,  the  Dominions 
desire  to  exercise  control  over  the  ships  which  come  on  oversea  voyages  to  their  ports, 
which  do  not  take  part  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  we  iiave  to  consider  what  would  be 
tlie  effect  of  such  legislation. 

The  Australian  Navigation  Bill,  to  which  reference  was  made  the  othei*  day,  does 
not  propose  to  impose  on  British  and  foreign  oversea  shipping  the  local  legislation  as 
regards  manning,  wages,  and  conditions  of  service,  accommodation,  &c.,  which  is 
applied  to  ships  registered  in  the  Dominion  or  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  But  I 
gatlier  from  tlie  explanation  of  the  Resolution  given  1)y  the  (xovernor  of  New  Zealand 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  from  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  speech,  that  New  Zealand  at  least 
now  wishes  to  go  considerably  further,  and,  to  (juote  the  Avords  of  the  (Jov-ernor,  which 
was  explanatory  of  the  Resolution  which  Sir  Joseph  has  mo\ed:  "desires  to  l)e  freely 
permitted  to  make  its  labour  legislation  applicalile  to  all  siiips,  wlietliLn"  r,^gistered  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  wliile  in  the  tei-ritorial  waters  of  such 
Dominion." 

,  As  Sir  Joseph  AVard  has  pointed  out,  the  (luestion,  from  the  New  Zealand  point 
of  view,  is  one  largely  of  economics.  I  understand  their  point  of  view  in  reference 
to  wages,  conditions  of  labour,  and  matters  of  that  sort,  and  certai  ily  I  have  con- 
sideralile  sympathy  with  it,  and  would  regret  to  se.^  it  adversely  affected.  But  tie 
Resolution,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  would  constitute  a  very  grave  departure,  and 
would  affect  us  very  seriously  over  here,  and  it  raises  some  important  considerations 
which  we  have  very  carefully  to  examine.  What  does  it  include  ;  and  how  far  does 
it  go  ?  What  ai-e  "  labour  conditions,"  to  which  reference  has  been  made  r  Tbese, 
as  usually  spoken  of  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  comprise  many  matters  which 
are  not  specifically  dealt  with,  or  are  differently  regulated,  by  the  Imperial  Merchant 
Shipping  ircts.  These  "conditions"  comprise  two  classes  of  questions.  In  the 
first  category  .are  questions  such  as  the  duties  of  various  ratings  on  ))t)ard  ship,  rates 
of  wages,  payments  for  overtime,  leave,  &c.  These  in  New^  Zealand  and  Australia 
are  regulated  either  by  special  enactments  or  by  the  awards  of  a  court  of  arbitration, 
and  therefore  statutoi'y,  whei"eas  they  are  regarded  in  the  Uniterl  Kingdom  as 
matters  of  agreement  to  be  settled  between  owners,  masters,  and  seamen.  In  the 
other  category  are  included  questions  of  manning,  of  crew  space,  of  accommodation 
of  officers,  and  of  provisions  and  medical  scales,  &c.,  in  which  tlie  Dominion  re([uire- 
•  ments,  as  applied  to  the  coasting  trade,  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  imposed 
by  the  Imperial  Acts  on  British  ships  ;  or  w  hich,  as  respects  their  own  laws,  are 
imposed  on  foreign  ships.  What  is  the  actual  proposition  ?  Is  it  merely  that  the 
statutory  wages  prevailing  in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  territorial  waters  should 
be  paid  while  the  ship  is  in  those  waters  ?  This  might  conceivably  be  done,  though 
it  would  be  difficult  to  work  out,  and  might  be  evaded. 

But  do  not  "  labour  conditions  "  go  niuch  further,  and  involve  new  accommo- 
dation, officers'  accommodation,  load  line,  coal  capacity,  manning  scales,  &c.  How 
can  these  conditions  apply  to  vessels  only  while  within  the  territorial  waters  of  a 
Dominion,  as  appears  to  be  implied  ?  How  can  special  obligatory  conditions  a.s 
regards  these  matters  be  carried  oiit  as  regards  oversea  and  round  voyages  except 
under  a  system  of  uniformity,  which  can  only  l)e  obtained  by  an  Imperial  Act  r 
Most  of  the  recjuirements  involved  cannot  easily  be  varied,  or  varied  at  all,  for 
part  of  a  voyage.     A  British  vessel  to  sail   from  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  voyage 
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Avliicli  )niglit  carry  her  to  one  of  these  Doniinions  would  therefore  have  either 
beforehand  to  eoninly  Avith  the  varying  conditions  imposed  in  territorial  Avaters,  or 
would  have  to  nndergo  structural  alterations  on  her  arrival  in  the  Dominion  ptn-t, 
Mhich  would  lead  to  great  expense  jind delay.  'Hiese  additional  re(iinrements  would, 
it  must  he  rememl)ered,  apply  to  ships  which  liad  ah-eady  fully  complied  with 
all  the  re(iuirements  of  the  Imperial  Acts  befoi'e  leaving  this  country,  and,  after  all, 
the  experience  of  mercantile  marine  matters  in  this  country  is  very  exhaustive. 
It  is  clear  that  if  one  Dominion  or  Colony  is  entitled  to  enforce  its  own  mercantile 
regulations,  each  and  all  nuist  he  given  the  same  freedom.  Would  not  chaos  then 
ensue  if  and  when  each  Dominion  or  each  Colony  enforced  its  particular  and  varying 
legislation  as  regards  manning,  crew  space,  load  line,  &c. 

We  nuist  not  confine  our  attention  to  liners,  the  class  of  vessel  usually  discussed  in 
this  connection,  l)ut  must  consider  also  the  case  of  the  oi-dinary  commercial  steamers, 
which  represent  the  largest  part  of  British  and  foreign  commerce.  Take  the  case  of  a 
tramp  steamship  owned  and  registered  in  the  United  Kmgdom  Avhich  is  chartered 
now  for  a  voyage  to  .Vustralia  or  New  Zealand,  now  to  South  Africa,  now  to  Canada, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  freight  market.  The  owiier  often  does  not  know  at  what 
port  the  ship  Avill  touch  Avhen  the  voyage  is  begun.  At  present  he  knows  exactly  the 
conditions  Avith  which  his  ship  has  to  comply,  and,  unless  tlu^  ship  is  to  engage 
in  the  colonial  coasting  trade,  he  knows  he  has  no  other  conditions  to  comply  w ith 
than  those  laid  down  in  the  Imperial  Act.  But  suppose  each  Dominion  could  lay 
hold  of  that  vessel  and  subject  her  in  its  ports  {o  an  entirely  Cresli  code  of  regidations, 
alter,  say,  the  re(]uirements  of  creAV  space,  manning,  wages  and  food  scale.  Suppose, 
further  (avIucIi  is  quite  prol)able),  that  the  Australian,  S"ew  Zealand,  South  African, 
Canadian,  and  Xew  foundland  laws  vary  on  all  these  different  points.  Hoav  can  the 
ordinary  system  of  shipping  l)e  carried  on  under  such  conditions;  will  not  the  trade 
l)e  enormously  hampered  ? 

Then  the  (juestion  must  also  l)e  considered  from  tl)e  point  of  view  of  foreign 
shipping  and  British  competition  Avith  it.  The  Dominion  conditions  cannot  l)e  so 
adetjuately  or  effectively  enforced  on  foreign  shipping  as  they  can  on  British.  For 
e.vample,  there  woukl  l)e  no  effective  means  of  ensuring,  as  miglit  be  (he  case 
with  a  British  ship,  that  a  foreign  ship  complied  Avith  the  conditions  once  she  had 
left  the  territorial  AAaters  of  the  D(nninion.  In  the  case  of  wages  there  Avould  be 
nothing  to  prevent  a  foreign  ship  complying  Avith  the  re(]uirements  Avhile  in  NeAV 
Zealand,  and  then  reducing  the  wages  to  their  original  amoiuit  after  leaving  New 
Zealand  waters,  and  even  deducting  tlie  excess  paid  there.  This  they  woidd  do 
Avithout  leaA'ing  any  trace  ;  a\  bile  in  tlie  case  of  a  British  ship,  owhig  to  the  fact  that 
seamen  have  to  be  paid  off  before  a  British  officer  and  accounts  rendered  to  seamen, 
such  evasions  could  not  be  so  effectively  concealed. 

Foreign  ships,  too,  on  leaving  the  territorial  waters,  could  recon\  ert'the  additional 
crew  space  to  cargo  space,  and  they  could  get  rid  of  the  additional  men  Avhoni  they 
might  be  forced  to  carry  at  their  next  port  of  call  after  lea\ing  the  Dominion.  Thus 
to  give  the  poAAcrs  sought  woidd  discriminate  to  the  disadA^antage  of  British  ships. 
Tlmt  this  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Dominions  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  that  part 
of  the  ilesolution  proposed  by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Conference,  Avhich  refers  to  the  securing  to  Britisli  ships  equal  trading  advantages 
Avith  foreign  shij^s. 

No  foreign  country  attempts  to  enforce  her  own  rates  of  Avages  or  maunmg  scales 
or  crcAV  space,  &c.,  on  the  Acssels  of  another  country  trading  to  lier  ports  from 
abroad ;  nor  does  the  Imperial  Government  interfere  with  the  arrangements  on  board 
of  a  foreign  ship  Avhile  in  a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  except  in  matters 
relating  directly  to  safety,  such  as  cases  of  overloading,  and  insufficient  life-saving 
appliances,  »&c. 

Those  who  live  in  the  stress  of  international  competition  are  convinced  tiiat  it  is 
not  possible  effectixely  to  impose  on  foreigii  ships  regulations  aflecting  (heir  domestic 
economy.  The  Dominions  appear  to  think  that  they  can  impose  these  conditions  on 
foi-eign  ships  as  well  as  British.  AV'hcit  Avill  Ije  the  effect  of  their  Jiction  r  If  they 
attempt  and  fail — a  prefei-ence  aaIII  be  given  to  foreign  shipping.  Jf  they  atteinpt 
and  succeed — retaliation  will  ensue.     The  Germans,  for  instance,  would  not  tamely 
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submit  to  the  impositiou  of  siicih  coiiditions  on  their  sliips.  These  foreign  countries 
will  say— and  wlmt  would  be  the  answer  ?  -"  You  have  allowed  your  Dominions  t« 
impose  regulations  in  order  chiefly  to  prevent  undue  (iompetition  with  the  lowil 
industries.  We  will  do  the  same.  You  unduly  compete  in  our  ports  to  the  dis- 
advantage  of  our  shipping,  fn  future  you  must  be  s\il)ject  to  certain  regulations 
and  accommodation  wliich  will  reduce  your  competition  with  us."  What  would  be 
the  result  ?  The  whole  force  and  brunt  of  the  retaliation  would  fall  on  United 
Kingdom  shipping.  The  Dominitms  would  suffer  not  at  all  or  very  slightly.  The 
entrances  and  clearances  of  ff)reign  vessels  at  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports  in 
1908,  for  instance,  amounted  to  nearly  2,500,000  tons,  and  of  this  New  Zealand  only 
accounted  for  about  100,000  tons.  The  entrances  and  clearances  of  British  ships 
in  trade  lietween  the  United  Kingdom  and  Protectionist  foreign  countries  alone 
amoimt^id  in  the  same  years  tfj  no  less  than  134  million  tons. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Where  does  that  apply  to  ? 

Mr.  BUX'J^ON  :  That  is  the  United  Kingdom  Trade  with  the  I'rotectionist  foi-eign 
countries  alone — 134  million  tons  (the  total  trade  is  very  much  greater  than 
that)  -whereas  in  the  case  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  foreign  clearances 
and  entrances  are  2,500,000  tons.  These  Tariff  countries  know  how  to  retaliate,  and 
woidd  not  hesitate  to  do  so  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  active  Protectionist 
countries  themselves,  know  this  full  well.  The  United  Kingdom  carries  for  the  whole 
world,  and  this  being  so  a  large  section  of  oiu-  carrying  trade  is  vei-y  vulnerable  to 
reprisals. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  advantage  of  uniformity  of  mercantile  laAvs,  and  in  our 
opinion,  based  on  great  and  prolonged  experience,  such  uniformity  is  of  the  essence  of 
successful  long  sea  trade.  I  showed  the  other  day  when  we  were  discussing  the 
Australian  resolution  in  reference  to  navigation  laws,  that  we  had,  especially  of  late, 
been  successful  in  bringing  about  a  considerable  degree  of  International  uniformity  in 
respect  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  Mercantile  Marine.  We  desire  that  if  possible 
this  uniformity  of  legislation  and  of  jurisdiction,  without  conflicting  or  overlapping 
regulations,  should  rather  be  extended  than  curtailed. 

At  the  subsidiary  Conference  on  Merchant  Shipping  in  1907  Avhich  arrived  at 
most  useful  and  unanimous  conclusions,  to  which  Sir  James  Mills,  the  head  of  the 
great  Union  of  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  to  which  reference  was  made,  was  party, 
and  agreed  to  them,  it  Avas  possible  for  representtitive  shipowners  and  others  to  explain 
their  case  as  they  view  it  for  themselves.  Owing  to  the  rules  of  the  Imperial 
Confer<!nce  this  is  not  possible  to-day,  and  therefore  I  am  lx)und  to  do  my  best,  a*i  the 
Minister  responsible  for  ^lerchant  Shipping  here,  to  put  before  the  Conference  the 
very  grave  view  sincerely  held  l)y  those  who  conduct  a  great  British  industry,  of  the 
real  peril  in  which  they  believe  they  would  stand  if  the  proposals  foreshadowed  in  the 
New  Zealand  resolutions  as  explained  were  adopted  by  the  Conference.  • 

These  arguments  prevailed  in  1907.  Surely  we  ought  not  to  depart  fundamentally 
from  that  policy  without  full  and  extended  enquiry  after  very  careful  considei'ation  by 
representatives  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  of  all  the  interests  concerned. 

As  regards  the  resolution  itself,  I  am  afraid,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given, 
His  Majesty's  Government  are  unable  to  adopt  it  as  it  stands.  I  ha^e  endeavoured 
to  see  how  far  it  might  be  amended  so  as  to  meet  the  various  views.  Hut  1  do 
not  see  that  it  would  be  possible  to  amend  it  as  it  stands,  and  ]  venture  to  hope 
that  under  those  circumstances  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  having  raised  the  Aery  interesting 
jdiscussioH  he  has  had  and  having  been  able  to  state  his  views,  n\ay  be  inclined  not  to 
press  it,  but  if  he  does  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  give  it  our  support.  Especially,  I  may 
venture  to  make  that  appeal  to  him  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  (fuestion  of  the 
Empire  shipping  was  one  of  the  points  to  which  reference  was  nuule  in  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  moticni  for  the  appointment  of  a  Iloyal  Commission,  and  therefore  it  is  one 
of  the  points  which  will  be  discussed  by  theni  and  in  connection  with  which  they 
will  hav(^  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  Dominitm  point  of  view  a.s  well  as  the 
Imperial  point  of  view  and  tiie  view  of  those  interested  in  the  matter.  What  1 
venture  to  put  to  the  Conference  is  this  :  that  under  present  circumstances  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  adopt  such  a  w  ide  resolution,  that  we  are  anxious  as  far  as  we  can 
to  maintain  uniformity  of  legislation   in  this  matter  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and 
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T  ]iave  put  hefoi*e  the  Conference  the  views  that  we  hold  here  in  reference  to  the 
matter,  and  under  tliose  circumstances  I  hope  Sii"  Joseph  Ward  may  possibly  see  his 
>\'ay  not  to  press  the  resolution. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  Harcourt,  I  may  say  that  I  have  listened  M-ith  a  very 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  important  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Buxton.  May  I  be 
allowed  just  to  say  that  I  want  to  make  quite  clear  the  reason  for  this  resolution,  and 
1  say  this  because  Mr.  Malan,  of  South  Africa,  apparently  was  under  the  impression 
that  this  resolution  was  intended  to  deal  with  a  racial  matter,  and  that  while  the 
trouble  in  New  Zealand  was  labour,  the  resolution  did  not  meet  the  latter  position.  I 
would  like  to  say,  watli  all  deference  to  Mr.  Malan,  that  a  resolution  of  this  sort  is 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  give  effect  to  Avhat  the  labour  conditions  of  our  country 
require.  The  Bill,  Which  will  be  found  in  the  Blue  Book  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  House  of  Conmions  submitted  by  New  Zealand,  contains  clauses  the  effect  of  the 
inclusion  of  which  necessitated  the  withholding  of  the  Bill  for  the  Boyal  Assent,  so 
that  unless  there  Ls  power  for  the  Overseas  Dominions  people  to  legislate  on  mattei-s 
of  the  kind,  I  am  afraid  considerable  difficulty  will  stand  in  the  way. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  I  propose  to  piit  on  record  what  the  powers  of  the  Over- 
seas Dominions  are  in  connection  with  shipping  matters,  because  my  friend  Sir 
AVilfrid  Laurier,  in  the  speech  he  delivered  to  the  Conference,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  had  the  power  in  Canada  to  do  what  we  are  seeking  to  obtain.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  all  our  powers  are  alike,  and  I  want  to  state  what  the  legislation  upon 
the  matter  is.  The  powers  of  the  British  Possessions  to  legislate  on  shipping  matters 
ai-e  conferred  by  Sections  735  and  730  of  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 
These  sections  are  as  follows  : — "  735. —  (1)  The  Legislatvire  of  any  British  Possession 
may  by  any  Act  or  Ordinance,  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  repeal,  wholly 
or  in  part "  (it  requires  to  be  confirmed  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  we  can  repeal 
Avholly  or  in  part)  "  any  provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than  those  of  the  Third  Part 
thereof,  which  relates  to  emigrant  ships),  relating  to  sliips  registered  in  that  possession  ; 
but  any  siu-h  Act  or  Ordinance  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty 
has  been  proclaimed  in  the  possession  or  until  such  time  thereafter  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  Act  or  Ordinance  for  the  purpose.  (2)  Where  any  Act  or  Ordinance  of  the 
Legislature  of  a  British  Possession  has  repealed  in  whole  or  in  part  as  respects  that 
Possession  any  provision  of  the  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act,  that  Act  or  Ordinance  shall 
have  the  same  effect  in  relation  to  the  corresponding  provisions  of  this  Act  as  it  had 
in  relation  to  the  provision  repealed  by  this  Act.  736.  The  Legislature  of  a  British 
Possession  may,  by  an  Act  or  Ordinance,  regulate  the  coasting  trade  of  that  British 
Possession,  subject  in  every  case  to  the  following  conditions  •.—{a)  The  Act  or 
Ordinance  shall  contain  a  suspending  clause  pro\'iding  that  the  Act  or  Ordinance  shall 
not  come  into  operatioii  imtil  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  thereon  has  been  publicly 
signified  in  the  British  Possession  in  Avhicli  it  has  been  passed ;  {h)  the  Act  or 
Ordinance  sliall  treat  all  British  ships  (including  the  ships  of  any  other  British 
possession)  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  ships  of  the  British  possession  in  which  it 
is  made ;  ir)  where  by  treaty  made  before  the  passing  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
(Colonial)  Act,  18(59  (that  is  to  say,  before  the  tliirteenth  day  of  May  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-nine)  Her  Majesty  has  agreed  to  grant  to  any  ships  of  any  foreign 
State  any  rights  or  privileges  in  respect  of  the  coasting  trade  of  any  British  possession, 
those  rights  and  privileges  shall  be  enjoyed  l)y  those  ships  for  so  long  as  Her  Majesty 
has  already  agreed  or  >nay  hereafter  agree  to  grant  the  same,  anything  in  the  Act  or 
Ordinance  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  powers 
are  restricted  to  (he  repeal  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  relating  to  slii])s  registered  in  tlu?  ])ossession  and  to  the  regulation  of  the  coasting 
trade.  Even  in  these  two  matters  the  Colonial  Acts  are  not  to  conu^  into  force  until 
assented  to  by  His  Majesty.     I  want  to  direct  attention  to  wliat  the  general  law  is. 

This  Resolution  consequently  is  intended  to  give  us  wider  powers  than  are 
contained  in  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Act  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  trouble  existing  in  New  Zealand,  without  the  power  to  amend  our 
law  to  meet  our  particular  purposes,  concerning  which  tlie  Royal  .Vssent  is  Avithheld 
in  the  meantime  to  that  Bill  wiiich  has  passed  through  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  in  New  Zealand,  then  we  are  powerless  to  meet  that   position  which 
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I  indicated  before  that  has  arisen,  and  so  is  each  of  the  self-governing  Dominions 
powerless  to  meet  a  position  similar  to  that  if  it  arises  in  their  country.  It  has  arisen 
in  ours  and  called  for  legislation,  and  therefore  that  ditticulty  exists  here  now,  and 
I  am  very  anxious  indeed  to  have  something  done  to  meet  it. 

I  want  to  make  the  position  quite  clear  about  this  distinction  between  the  racial  and 
the  laboiu"  side  of  this  proposition.  If  we  Avere  proposing  legislation  or  suggesting 
by  this  Resolution  something  that  was  dealing  with  the  racial  question  of  British 
subjects  in  India,  then  the  matter  would  be  upon  an  entirely  dilferent  basis.  But  it 
is  undeniable  that  this  is  an  economic  question,  and  in  all  economic  questions  in  our 
self-governing  Dominions,  and  in  India  too,  each  of  our  countries  reserves  the  undou})ted 
right  to  have  its  laws  applicable  to  the  economic  requirements  and  conditions 
of  the  respective  portions,  and  so  does  Great  Britain.  It  is  from  the  economic 
standpoint  that  I  am  asking  that  we  should  have  the  power  to  deal  with  a  question 
of  this  sort  as  meets  the  requirements  of  our  country.  For  instance,  to  show  there 
is  no  racial  question  raised  in  this  Resolution,  I  Avant  to  say  that  if  a  ship  came  dowTi 
to  our  country  manned  by  white  British  crews,  not  by  coloured  crews  at  all,  but 
the  owners  of  the  ship  were  able  to  obtain  officers  and  men  at  a  low  rate  of  wage  out 
of  comparison  with  what  the  ruling  rate  of  Avage  Avas,  Ave  want  exactly  the  same 
poAver  to  apply  to  them,  and  we  have  already  tried  that  against  a  local  steamship 
company  with  a  white  creAV.  We  had  them  brought  before  the  Arbitration  Court 
with  a  vicAv  to  having  an  equal  condition  of  affairs  existing  on  competitive  ships 
manned  by  Avhite  crcAvs  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  conditions  that  the  labour 
laws  of  our  country  require  shipoAvners  to  meet  in  connection  Avitli  the  manning  of 
their  ships.     Those  ships  Avere  not  registered  in  NeAv  Zealand. 

Although  it  was  very  interesting  indeed  to  hear  what  Lord  Crewe  put  before  us 
regarding  the  general  responsibility  of  the  Empire  Avith  regard  to  British  subjects  in 
India,  I  Avant  to  again  make  it  clear  that  that  side  of  the  colour  question  in  its  application 
to  British  subjects  in  the  Indian  Enpire  is  not  in  any  way  dealt  Avith  in  this  Resolution 
noi'  in  any  Avay  interfered  with  in  the  two  clauses  in  the  Bill  Avhich  is  aAvaiting  Royal 
Assent  at  the  preseiit  moment.  England  itself  reserves  the  right  to  do  that  very 
thing ;  it  has  on  the  Statute  Book  now  the  poAver  to  do  it  and  puts  into  operation  the 
poAver  which  I  am  asking  shovdd  apply  to  Ncav  Zealand.  You  have  an  Act  upon 
your  Statute  Book  here  under  which  you  can  prevent  anybody  from  any  other 
country,  or  prevent  your  own  people  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Avithin  the  bounds  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  living  in  hovels.  You  can,  under  your  Public  Health 
Act,  prevent  Indian  subjects  who  land  here  from  doing  Avhat  you  think  ought 
not  to  1)e  done  in  your  country,  although  in  India  itself  they  may  live  under 
conditions  AAhich  you  take  exception  to.  You  pass  legislation  to  enable  you  to 
deal  AAith  matters  of  that  kind  so  far  as  England  is  concerned.  That  is  not  looked 
u]X)n  as  ])eing  a  blow  at  the  colour  of  the  British  subjects  who  are  in  India,  and 
I  Avant  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  this  proposal  I  am  submitting  to  the  Con- 
ference for  consideration  is  no  more  a  bloAv  at  colour  than  that  is.  So  for  tliat 
reason  I  AA'ant  to  remove  that  aspect  of  the  matter  entirely  from  the  consideration  of 
the  Conference. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  made  by  Lord  CreA\e,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  recog)iise, 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  does,  that  if  you  have  a  section  of  the  British 
world  that  can  liAe  very  cheaply  compared  AAith  a  A\hite  man,  and  Avhose  respon- 
sibilities are  not  so  great,  and  if  you  cannot  preserve  the  conditions  so  as  tf)  make  it 
possible  for  the  Avhite  man  to  live,  and  if  you  caimot  alter  the  laAvs  under  aa  Inch 
the  coloured  section  of  the  British  race  can  live,  you  are  certainly  going  to  bring 
disaster  in  the  Avake  of  the  Avhite  man.  Although  that  portion  of  the  race  may 
be  able  to  live  vuider  good  conditions  and  have  no  Aveakening  of  their  physical 
condition  as  vegetarians  or  living  upon  rice,  it  does  not  folloAV  that  l)ecause  they  are 
able  to  do  that  per  se  tliey  should  force  that  condition  of  living  on  the  Avliite  men 
Avho  cannot.  Out  in  our  country  they  certainly  cannot  live  as  vegetarians,  except  an 
odd  one  here  and  there ;  I  believe  those  aa  ho  do  get  on  all  right,  but  hard  A\orking 
men  cannot  do  so,  and  as  a  general  rule  do  not ;  Avhether  they  can  or  not  they  do 
not  live  in  tliat  Avay.  So  that  after  all  it  does  come  Imck  to  the  important  point 
Avhich  I  referred   to  before,  that  this  legislation  beyond  all  question  is  a  menace 
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to  the  local  shipping,  and  especially  their  crews  in  our  country ;  I  am  not  over- 
statingj  it  wlien  1  say  that,  and  it  is  recognised  to  a  much  larger  extent  by  the 
officers,  engineers,  and  crews  of  these  vessels  than  by  the  owners  even,  who  recognise 
it  too,  l)Bcause,  after  all,  if  the  owners  were  forced,  owing  to  the  abnormal  condition 
of  alfairs,  to  lay  their  sliips  up,  it  is  going  to  mean  the  introduction  of  other  ships 
with  clieap  crews  to  carry  that  trade  between  our  respective  countries. 

Wliat  I  think,  after  the  important  statement  made  by  Mr.  Buxton,  is  that  there 
should  be  something  done  to  enable  us  to  have  this  condition  of  affairs  altered.  I 
want  to  say  that  at  the  Navigation  Conference  in  1907,  to  which  Mr.  Buxton  referred 
in  the  coui'se  of  liis  speech,  generally  speaking  I  supported  what  was  done  at  that 
Navigation  Conference  because  I  telieved  it  was  as  far  as  Ave  could  possil)ly  go,  and  1 
do  not  Ijelieve  as  a  general  principle  in  having  imposed  upon  people,  wlio  have 
enormous  amounts  at  stake  in  great  shipping  or  any  other  organisations,  conditions 
Avliich  will  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  a  reasonable  return  on  their  capital  and 
a  full  return  in  the  shape  of  depreciation,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  them  injured  in 
any  way  wliatever.  But  since  the  Navigation  Conference  of  1907,  as  far  a.s  the  oversea 
dominions  go — and  I  am  speaking  for  New  Zealand  -the  condition  has  been  altered 
in  the  direction  I  state.  Prior  to  1907  we  had  not  that  menace  against  the  continuous 
employment  of  white  crews,  because  I  do  Avant  to  re-affirm  the  fact  that  our  laws 
which  have  been  built  up  in  connection  witli  our  industries  in  our  countries  make  it 
impossible  for  the  shipowners  out  there  to  employ  their  crews  at  lesser  wages  tlian 
they  are  doing  now,  and  I  want  to  point  out  the  alwolute  impossil)ility  of  their 
standing  up  against  that  position  which  has  occurred  since  the  Navigatioii  Conference 
of  1907,  and  is  already  making  a  serious  inroad  upon  ^hat  has  hitherto  Ixjen  regarded 
by  the  people  of  New  Zealand  as  a  very  line  company,  catering  splendidly  for  tlie 
people  generally.  It  is  one  of  a  number  to  which  I  am  alluding  for  the  moment, 
l)ecause  there  are  several  companies  in  New  Zealand,  and  each  of  these  companies 
feels  tliat  it  is  being  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position  indeed  OAving  to  the  action 
of  a  large  British  shipping  company,  a  Avell  managed  company,  a  company  against 
Avhich  I  have  not  a  Avord  to  say,  and  a  company  Ave  are  very  pleased  indeed  to  see 
in  New  Zealand,  but  only  if  the  conditions  of  labour  Avere  not  likely  to  be  disastrous 
to  the  locally  owned  shipping. 

I  do  not  Avant  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Conference  further,  except  to  say  that 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  see  my  way  to  comply  Avith  Mr.  Buxton's  request,  after 
haA^ng  heard  the  position,  that  I  should  agree  not  to  press  this  llesqlution.  1  am 
exceedingly  sorry,  howcAcr,  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  do  that.  This  matter  I  look 
upon  as  so  important,  so  A'ital  to  the  interests  of  the  Avliite  crcAvs  in  our  country,  so 
essential  for  the  preserAation  of  the  great  shipping  organisations  that  are  there  — 
the  matter  is  so  great  from  the  standpoint  of  endeavouring  to  meet  a  position  that 
is  in  conflict  Avitli  the  conditions  which  exist  in  our  covmtry — that  I  can  only  decline 
to  assent  to  the  proposal.  1  am  exceedingly  sorry,  under  the  circumstances,  that  I 
must  ask  Mr.  Harcourt  to  put  the  Resolution  to  the  Conference,  as  I  desire  to  record 
my  own  vote  upon  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  1  stated  earlier  in  the  day  that  in  Canada  Ave  ai-o 
disposed  to  support  this  Resolution  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward's,  and  the  discussion  a\  hich 
has  just  taken  place  has  emphasised  in  that  direction  the  position  Ave  said  aao  Avould 
take.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  lias  just  stated  that  this  question  is  governed  l^y  the  Imperial 
Statute  of  1891.  That  is  the  reason  Avhy,  if  it  is  so,  I  Avould  be  more  disposed  to 
i-ecord  our  Aote  for  this.  The  position  we  have  taken  up  on  this  question  is  that 
by  the  liritish  North  American  Act,  the  Act  which  constituted  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  we  have  received  plenary  power  to  legislate  on  shipping.  That  ])osition  avc 
take  up. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  Was  not  that  merely  a  consolidating  Act— the  Act  of  1894  ? 
It  did  not  give  further  poAver  beyond  what  existed  before. 

Mr.  BRODEUll:  But  at  the  same  it  repealed  some  sections  AA^hich  had  been 
incorporated  in  our  legislation. 
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Mr.  BUXTON  ;  But  it  was  a  consolidating  Act,  and  there  was  no  intention  of 
either  limiting  or  extending  the  existing  powers. 

Sir  WILrBIl)  LxVUillER:  Be  it  that  it  was  a  consolidating  Act,  we  take 
vip  the  position  in  Canada  that  we  were  given  plenary  power  to  legislate  on  shipping. 
Whether  it  be  a  consolidating  Act  or  another  Act,  I  understand  that  in  consequence 
of  that  Act  our  power  to  legislate  would  have  been  impaired  and  reduced.  Of  course 
the  British  Parliament  which  has  given  us  our  constitution  can  take  it  away  at  any 
time  they  please,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  the  proposition  that  unless  a  statute 
is  passed  specially  taking  away  from  us  any  of  our  powers,  any  court  of  la^^  would 
construe  any  statute  as  taking  away  those  powers.  ■  Tf  it  is  stated  in  so  many  words, 
"  We  have  given  such  a  power  to  one  of  the  Dominions,  but  we  take  it  away  from 
them  here,"  that  would  raise  a  very  big  issue.  I  did  not  understand,  nor  do  I  imder- 
stand  now,  that  the  Imperial  Act  of  189i  ever  contemplated  anything  of  the  kind 
as  to  take  away  from  us  any  of  the  powers  we  had. 

Dr.  PINDLAY  :  It  applies  to  Canada  as  well  as  to  New  Zealand. 

Sir  WILERID  LAUEIER :  Possibly.  If  that  was  so,  that  seems  to  have  been 
an  infringement  of  our  power  grantqd  to  us  by  our  Dominion  Act,  and  I  Avould  like 
to  have  a  judicial  interpretation  as  to  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  and  this  makes  me 
all  the  more  anxious  to  have  this  question  pushed  further  to  see  how  we  stand  with 
regard  to  it. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  May  I  give  you  an  instance,  Mr.  Buxton,  of  the  effect  of  the 
legislation  passed  in  1894<  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?  In  1867,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  has 
said,  we  were  given  the  power  to  legislate  with  regard  to  shipping.  Acting  upon 
this  power  which  was  granted  to  us,  we  proceeded  to  pass  a  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
and  we  incorporated  in  our  statute  almost  the  same  provisions  as  the  ones  you  have 
in  the  Act  of  1854.  I  might  give  you  an  instance  of  one  of  those  provisions,  the  one 
with  regard  to  collisions.  I  think  the  old  section  of  the  Act  of  1851  declared  that 
there  was  liability  in  the  case  where  the  accident  was  occasioned  by  the  violation  of 
the  regulations.  That  was  the  Act  of  1864.  In  1894  the  Imperial  Parliament 
proceeded  to  change  the  Act  in  that  respect,  and  they  declared  by^Ido  not  remember 
the  exact  number  of  the  section — that  if  any  of  the  regulations  were  violated  the  ship 
was  Liable.  Tlie  burden  of  proof  consequently  in  both  cases  is  absolutely  different. 
What  was  the  effect  then  of  this  change  in  the  Merchant  Sliipping  Act  ?  It  was 
simply  to  repeal  our  own  provisions  in  our  legislation,  which  \\as  a  copy  of  yoiu-  own 
provisions  of  1854.  We  have  also  the  same  provision  with  regard  to  the  assessment  of 
damages.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  numl)er  of  the  section,  but  it  was  declared 
in  the  old  Act  that  the  assessment  of  damages  would  be  made  upon  the  gross  tonnage, 
including  the  engine  room.  We  have  incorporated  that  provision  now  in  our  legisla- 
tion. Now  by  your  section  of  the  x4.ct  of  1894*  you  have  changed  the  assessment  of 
damages.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  result  is  that  our  own  legislation,  Avbich  was 
based  iipon  the  Imperial  Act  of  1854,  is  null  and  void,  and  in  that  regard  our 
power  to  legislate  has  been  seriously  curtailed. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  You  recognise  that  the  Act  of  1894  overrides  you  ? 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  Yes. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  May  I  say  in  reply  that  this  is  a  point  which  I  think 
Mr.  Brodeur  raised  the  other  day.  I  am  no  laywer  and  I  am  not  able  to  give 
a   legal  opinion   with  regard    to    it,   but   I    understood   that   the    Memorandum   I 

•  Note. — The  reference  appearn  to  Vie  to  Section  69  of  the  Merchnnt  RJiippinp  Art,  1906. 
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sent  to  Mr.  Brodeur  largely  met  his  point.  The  I'oint  as  I  uiulerstand  it  is 
this.  The  Act  of  1894  was  a  Consolidation  Act,  and  a  Consolidation  Act  necessarily 
repeals  various  Acts  in  force,  in  fact,  that  is  the  ohject  of  a  Consolidation  Act. 
It  was  not  intended,  as  I  understand,  that  that  Act  should  either  extend  or 
diminish  the  existing  powers.  It  was  intended  to  he  purely  a  Consolidation  Act. 
I  gather  from  what  Mr.  Brodeur  has  said  that  in  his  view  some  of  the  clauses 
have  repealed  certain  provisions  of  Acts  affecting  the  Dominion  of  Canada  before, 
Avhich  gave  them  greater  powers  tlian  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1891  gives  them.  If  a 
mistake  of  that  kind  has  occurred — I  think  Mr.  Brodeur  was  not  in  the  room  Avhen  I 
began  my  speech — I  repeat  that  we  should  be  glad  in  such  cases  as  that  that  steps 
should  be  taken  definitely  to  validate  certain  Canadian  laws  afPecting  Canadian  ship- 
ping and  the  Canadian  coasting  trade,  the  validity  of  which  is  in  doubt.  I  should  l)e 
very  glad  to  meet  him  in  respect  of  that  matter.  I  think  Sir  Wilfrid  \\\\\  allow 
me  to  say  that  the  Act  of  1894  was  intended — at  all  events,  so  I  am  advised — as  a 
purely  consolidating  Act,  neither  giving  nor  taking  away.  Obviously  it  repeals 
certain  Acts,  and  perhaps  my  legal  adviser  may  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  into 
it  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Brodeur  has  said,  and  the  same  applies  to  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  FINDLAY :  It  is  not  a  purely  Consolidation  Act,  because  there  are  some 
changes  made  in  the  substantive  law  by  the  Act  of  1894. 

Mr.  BRODETJE, :  On  the  question  of  collisions. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  It  is  a  matter  of  legal  opinion  in  all  these  Consolidation  Acts, 
and  at  all  events  we  shall  be  very  glad  as  far  as  we  can  to  meet  that  point.  Really, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  between  us. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  We  now  have  a  Bill  before  Parliament  with  the  object  of 
validating  all  these  Acts,  wdth  the  object  of  repeahng  certain  sections  of  the  Act  of 
1894,  which  conflict  Avith  our  own  legislation,  and,  of  course,  this  will  have  to  be 
submitted  to  His  Majesty  in  Council. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  We  will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  The  view  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  take  up  on  this 
question  is,  that  we  derive  our  powers  to  legislate  on  this  subject  from  the  Con- 
stitution Act,  and  that  there  is  no  absolute  limit  of  area,  provided  that  the  laAv  is  for 
the  peace,  order  and  good  government  of  the  Commonwealth  and  is  not  repugnant  to 
an  Imperial  law  applicable  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  The  effect  of  this  has  not  been  settled  hj  any  legal  authority. 
In  New  Zealand  they  have  settled  it  the  other  way. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  application  of  those 
words.  We  have  taken  the  advice  of  our  CroAvn  Ijaw  Officers  on  it,  and  I  have 
their  Memorandum  here,  which  is  too  lengthy  to  read,  the  general  effect  of  which  is, 
that  unless  there  is  some  prohibition  placed  on  some  specific  things  to  be  done  by  us 
this  Merchant  Shipping  Act  does  not  interfere  with  iis. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  Courts  of  New  Zealand  have  settled  it  the  other 
way. 

Mr.  PEARCE :  So  far  as  the  legislation  we  pass  does  not  come  into  conflict 
with  any  direct  prohibition,  our  legislation  has  full  force  under  the  Constitution  Act. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  Appeal  Court  of  New  Zealand,  upon  that  question 
to  which  you  referred,  have  decided  exactly  the  other  way  with  all  tliat  law  hefore 
them,  and  it  was  fully  argued  just  on  the  lines  you  are  giving.  ' 

Mr.  nSHER  :  Ours  is  a  more  recent  constitution. 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  But  the  question  is  the  same. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  Yes,  the  question  is  how  far  the  Imperial  Act  overrides  it. 

Mr.  PEARCE  :  I  will  read  this  portion  of  the  Memorandunv''  dealing  with  these 
limitations :  "  This  legislative  power  has  two  limitations.  The  first  is  sometimes 
"  expressed  to  be  that  Colonial  laws — except  where  extra-territorial  operation  is 
"  expi'essly  given  to  them  hy  the  Imperial  Parliament — only  operate  within 
"  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Colony.  This  limitation  is,  however,  nowhere 
"  expressed  in  any  Colonial  Constitution.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  may 
"  be  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  a 
"  Colony  that  it  should  be  aljle  to  pass  a  law  to  operate  extra-territorially ;  and  that  the 
"  grant  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  plenary  legislative  power  for  the  purpose  of 
"  such  peace,  order  and  good  government  is  wide  enough  to  sanction  extra-territorial 
"  operation  in  such  cases.  While  admitting  that  the  cases  in  which  (he  necessity 
"  arises,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  extra-territorial  operation  can  be  conceded,  are 
"  probably  rare.  I  would  prefer  to  state  the  first  limitation  in  the  Avords  of  the 
"  Constitutional  grant— namely,  that  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  a  Colony  is  limited 
"  to  the  purposes  of  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the  Colony." 

Dr.  FINDLAY  :  We  have  the  same  Mords  in  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  PEARCE :  "  The  second  limitation  is  that  a  Colonial  law  which  is 
"  repugnant  to  an  Imperial  Act  which  by  express  words  or  necessary  intendment  is 
"  applicable  to  the  Colony — or  repugnant  to  any  [rule]  or  regulation  imder  any  such 
"  Act,  is,  to  the  extent  of  such  repugnancy,  but  not  otherwise,  void  " — this  is  under 
the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Aet.  "  To  create  the  invalidity,  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
"  Imperial  Law  and  the  Colonial  law  both  deal  with  the  same  matter,  and  deal  with  it 
''  differently  ;  they  must  be  actually  repugnant  one  to  the  other — inconsistent  one  with 
"  the  other.  The  Colonial  law  may  go  further  than  the  Imperial  law — may  require  coni- 
"  pliance  with  further  or  more  stringent  conditions,  but  it  is  not  therefore  necessarily 
"  repugnant.  Moreover,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Imperial  Act  is  Avorded  so 
"  generally  that  it  is  capable  of  being  construed  to  extend  to  the  C;ilony,  or  that  it  is 
"  not  in  express  words  limited  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  application  to  the 
"  Colony  must  be  either  by  express  words  or  by  necessary  intendment,  i.e.,  it  must  be 
"  incapable  of  being  construed  as  not  extending  to  the.  Colony.  Subject  to  these 
"  two  limitations  the  legislative  power  of  the  Colony  with  respect  to  Navigation  and 
"  Shipping"  as  with  respect  to  other  subjects — is  plenary."  He  then  goes  on  to 
discuss  the  Memorandum  (in  the  name  of  Mr.  Cunliffe)  that  was  put  forAAard  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  various  points.  The  Commonwealth  Government  take  and  stand 
by  that  view  expressed  in  the  words  I  havef  just  read. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  May  I  point  out  to  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Pearce  what  the 
position  is  ?  The  position,  even  if  you  legislate  upon  the  assumption  that  you  have 
the  power  to  do  what  you  say,  is,  that  the  (jovernor-General  of  Australia  would  be 
bound  to  hold  that  legislation  over,  after  it  had  passed  through  both  branches  of 
your  Parliament,  to  be  referred  to  the  Home  Government  in  order  to  obtain  the 
Royal  Assent. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  regret  Sir  Joseph  Ward  should  think  it  necessary  to  put  that 
statement  in  the  Conference  report  at  this  stage. 

•  See  [CJ.  3023]. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Why  ? 

Mr.  PISHER :  Because  it  is  practically  saying  that  the  Governor-General 
would  he  l)oun(l  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Pardon  me,  you  were  not  here  when  I  first  stated  the 
jK)sition. 

Mr.  FISHER :  We  have  just  stated  our  position  through  Mr.  Pearce.  You 
have  stated  that  if  a  certain  thing  transpired  in  the  Pederal  Parliament,  and  if  a 
Bill  were  passed,  the  Governor-General  would  be  hound  to  withhold  it.  I  prefer 
that  that  matter  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  any  outside  statement. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Then  I  will  withdraw  it,  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned, 
and  will  say  that,  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  it  has  already  occurred  under 
exactly  the  same  law ;  and  the  Governor-General  in  your  country  does  not  act  except 
under  the  Instructions  he  has  Avhen  he  receives  his  appointment.  There  was  no  desire 
or  no  suggestion  on  my  part  prejudicing  the  decision  of  your  Governor-General ;  far 
from  it.  In  our  case  we  put  legislation  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
clauses  in  to  meet  our  purpose,  and  oui-  Governor  held  it  over  and  referred  it  to  the 
Home  Government  and  it  lias  not  received  the  Royal  Assent. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  I  do  not  wish  a  statement  of  that  kind  to  go  in  unchallenged  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  am  not  saying  anything  against  your  Government,  or 
as  to  Avhat  might  occur  with  regard  to  your  Governor-General,  who  will  in  any  case 
do  whatever  he  considers  to  be  right ;  but  I  am  entitled  to  say  what  has  occurred  to 
us  under  the  same  law  you  quote  from,  and  I  think  you  will  find,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  I  am  not  far  out  in  saying  that  it  has  a  general  application. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  The  point  raised  by  Mr.  Pearce  and  the  opinion  quoted,  and  so 
on,  were  before  the  Conference  in  1907. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Crown  Law  Ofiicers  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  All  that  was  before  the  Conference  in  1907,  and  was  fully 
considered  when  they  came  to  the  cojiclusion  they  did  at  that  time. 

Sir  D.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF :  I  may  say  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
resolution.  We  have  not  suffered  any  inconvenience  in  connection  with  the  shipping 
law.  Our  troubles  are  rather  the  other  way — not  the  question  of  the  shipping  law, 
but  rather  the  shipping  that  has  given  us  trouble  up  to  now.  So  far  as  Ave  are 
concerned  we  have  no  objection  to  the  Resolution. 

CHAIRMAN :  Under  the  circumstances  explained  by  Mr.  Buxton,  the  British 
Government  feel  obliged  to  abstain  from  assenting  to  this  motion,  though  they  will 
not  vote  against  it.  We  abstain  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  wide  for  us  to  accept  so 
general  a  declaration.  Sir  Edward  Morris,  who  has  had  to  leave,  gave  me  authority 
to  say  that  he  Avould  not  vote  either  way  on  this  subject  if  he  were  present.  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  and  Canada  both  vote  for  it,  I  understand. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Our  position  is  that  we  will  accept  this  Resolution. 

CHAIRMAN :  You  vote  for  the  Resolution  ? 

» 
Mr.  FISHER :  Yes ;  it  does  not  limit  our  power. 
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GENERAL  BOTHA :  This  is  a  legal  question,  and  I  shall  also  alwtain  from 
voting,  because  my  own  view  is  that  we  already  have  these  powers,  and  if  I  voted 
for  this  resolution  it  might  appear  as  if  we  admitted  that  we  do  not  possess  these 
powers. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  I  take  up  the  same  attitude. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  :  I  take  it  we  have  got  the  power. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  take  it  South  Africa,  Newfoundland,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment abstain  from  voting. 

« 

Mr.  FISHER  :  I  thought  it  was  perfectly  clear  from  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Pearce  "that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  powers  we  have,  and  in  assenting  to  this 
resolution  we  do  not  admit  that  our  poA^'ers  are  in  any  way  limited. 

CHAIRMAN :  In  fact,  you  do  not  want  wider  legislative  powei's. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  That  is  the  motion. 

Mr.  FISHER :  The  point  is  that  we  do  not  say  they  are  limited. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  must  take  from  you  which  way  you  wish  to  vote. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  We  abstain  on  the  ground  that  if  we  voted  it  might  l^e  assumed 
we  had  limited  powers. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  in  New  Zcciland  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  what  the  position  is,  because  we  have  the  fact  on  record  that  our 
Governor,  in  connection  Avith  legislation  of  the  kind  passed  through  our  Parliament 
last  session  which  this  motion  affects,  held  it  was  overriding  the  Imperial  statute  of 
1894.  That  legislation  was  referred  here  consequently  to  obtain  the  Royal  Assent. 
It  contains  a  provision  to  meet  the  difficulty  wliich  exists  as  to  the  employment 
of  coloured  as  against  white  labour.  That  Bill  passed  both  branches  of  our 
Legislature  and  has  been  referred  home  for  the  Royal  Assent,  and  Ls  held  over. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned  A\"e  have  had  a  case  before  the  Appeal  Court  of  New 
Zealand  which  does  not  uphold  the  position  suggested  under  that  law  which  has 
been  read.  We  are  governed  by  exactly  the  same  law,  and  under  the  circumstances 
I  am  sorry,  even  though  the  other  representatives  abstain,  that  I  must  put  on  record 
my  vote  in  favour  of  this  Resolution. 

Mr.  MALAN :  I  would  like  to  be  quite  clear  on  this  point.  Is  Sir  Joseph 
Ward's  position  that  it  was  held  that  their  Act  was  idtra  vires,  because  it  was  in 
conflict  with  the  Act  of  1894,  or  Avas  it  merely  a  case  of  the  exercise  of  the  King's 
veto,  and  that  the  King  said  :  "  We  cannot  assent  to  this."  Was  it  that  the  Act  Avas 
ultra  vires,  or  was  it  that  the  King  refused  to  give  his  assent  to  the  policy  of  the 
proposed  Act  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  was  ultra  vires  according  to  the  Imperial  Act  of 
1894.  , 

Mr.  MALAN  :  Who  held  that  it  was  ultra  vires  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  was  referred  by  the  Governor  to  the  Home  authorities 
on  that  ground,  and  it  has  not  received  the  Royal  Assent.  There  is  no  question 
a])out  that,  and  in  the  meantime  we  cannot  deal  AAith  the  question  of  the  regulation 
of  the  rates  of  pay  upon  steamers  carrying  any  coloured  creAV  or  white  crcAV  receiving 
wages  below  the  labour  regulation  Avages  of  our  country. 

Eel 
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CHAIRMAN:  The  result  is  that  New  Zealand  and  Canada  vote  for  the 
Ivesolution,  and  the  other  four  parties  to  the  Conference  abstain. 

12.  Uniformity  ix  Immigration  and  Aliens  Exclusion  Law. 

That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  be  more 
uniformity  throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of  .  ■  •  immigra- 
tion, alien  exclusion. 

CHAIRMAN :  Do  you  wish  to  move  Resolution  No.  12  now,  Sir  Joseph,  or  is  it 
sufficiently  covered  by  the  discussion  we  have  had  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Conference,  I  Avould  be 
glad  if  Resolution  No.  12  were  altered  slightly.  Before  the  word  "  imniigration  "  in 
the  last  line  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  word  "  alien  "  and  strike  out  the  word  between 
"  immigration  "  and  "exclusion."  It  would  read  then:  "That  it  is  in  the  best 
"  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  be  more  uniformity  throughout  its  centres 
"  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of  alien  immigration  exclusion."  I  desire  that  to  be 
referred  to  the  Commission  to  which  the  Conference  has  agreed,  in  order  that  they 
may  inquire  into  it  as  they  move  around  tlio  Dominions. 

CHAIRMAN :  That  would  be  a  very  reasonable  method  of  dealing  with  this 
subject.  It  is  obviously  one  of  much  detail  and  could  well  be  considered  on  the  spot 
when  the  Commission  is  moving  round  the  Empire.  Is  that  agreed  to  by  the 
Conference  ? 

Mr.  EISHER :  Quite.  May  I  say,  as  you  are  referring  to  it,  that  the  words 
should  be  "  it  is  desirable."      It  is  very  much  too  mandatory  otherwise. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  "  And  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Royal  Commission." 

Mr.  EISHER :  I  think  so,  it  softens  the  blow  a  bit. 

CHAIRMAN :  You  Avould  put  in :  "  And  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Royal  Commission." 

[Agreed.] 

c0mmercia"l  arbitration  awards. 

That  the  Imperial  Government  should  consider,  in  concert  with  the  Dominion 
Governments,  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  and  under  what  conditions,  it  is 
practicable  and  desirable  to  make  mutual  arrangements  with  a  view  to  the 
enforcement  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  of  commercial  arbitration  awards  given 
in  another  part. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  will  ask  the  Attorney-General  to  deal  with  the  next  Resolution 
on  Commercial  Arbitration  Awards,  which  will  only  take  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  BUXTON  :  I  ought  to  have  been  in  the  Chair  at  that  particular  Sub- 
Conference,  but  I  think  the  members  know  I  had  unfortunately  to  be  present  at  a 
Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  some  matters  were  being  raised  on  my  Vote, 
and,  therefore,  I  asked  the  Attorney-General  to  kindly  take  the  Chair. 

Sir  RUFUS  ISAACS :  The  resolution  which  is  on  the  Agenda  was  passed  by 
the  Committee,  but  there  was  some  discussion  in  reference  to  it,  and  .some  suggestions 
were  made.  I  have  incorporated  those  in  an  amended  resolution  which  I  now 
propose  to  the  Conference,  deleting  the  Avords  at  the  end  :  "  commercial  arbitration 
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Sir   RUFUS   l^LkG^— continued. 

awards  given  in  another  part,"  and  sul)stituting  certain  words  which  I  will  read  in  a 
moment.  The  effect  of  the  amended  resohitioji  will  1)6  that  we  sliould  consider 
not  only  the  enforcement  of  commercial  arbitration  awards  given  in  one  part 
of  the  Empire  in  another,  but  that  we  should  also  consider  whether  mutual 
arrangements  could  not  be  made  with  a  view  to  enforcing  in  one  part  of  the 
Empire  judgments  and  orders  of  Courts  of  Justice  given  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire ;  such  judgments  and  orders  would  include  judgments  and  orders 
for  the  enforcement  of  commercial  arbitration  awards.  It  Mould  seem  somewhat 
odd  that  we  should  begin  by  seeking  to  enforce  commercial  arbitration  awards 
withoiit  taking  what  Avould  be  really  the  preliminary  and  more  important 
step  of  ascertaining  whether  we  could  not  arrive  at  some  arrangement  for  nuitually 
enforcing  judgments  and  orders  given  by  our  Courts  of  Justice  in  various 
parts  of  the  Empire.  In  order  to  carry  that  out  the  resolution  will  now  read,  as  I 
propose  it  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  Conference:  "That  the 
Imperial  Government  should  consider  in  concert  with  the  Dominion  Governments 
whether  and  to  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  it  is  practicable  and  desirable 
to  make  mutual  arrangements  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  in  one  part  of  the 
Empire  " — now  comes  the  alteration — "  of  judgments  and  orders  of  the  Courts  of 
Justice  in  another  part,  including  judgments  or  orders  for  the  reinforcement  of 
arbitration  awards."  I  think  that  does  carry  out  what  the  Committee  evidently 
desired  wlien  we  discussed  this  matter  last  Eriday. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAllD  :  I  am  in  full  accord  with  what  was  done  by  the  Committee 
and  I  agree  with  the  motion. 

Dr.  EINDLAY :  The  proposal  would,  I  think,  find  support  right  through  the 
self-governing  Dominions,  particularly  if  it  provided,  as  no  doubt  ultimately  it  will 
do,  that  the  judgement,  order,  or  award  should  take  effect  in  the  country  where 
operation  is  sought  for  it  with  the  sanction  of  a  judge  upon  notice  to  the  other  side— 
the  same  kind  of  provision  as  exists  now. 

Sir  RTTEUS  ISAACS :  The  same  as  exists  in  our  provisions  for  enforcing 
awards. 

Mr.  FISHEE, :  I  agree. 

Dr.  EINDLAY  :  It  was  suggested,  and  I  quite  agree  that  this  should  be  the 
provision. 

Mr.  MALAN :  Yes.  I  may  say  this  amendment,  as  now  proposed  by  the 
Attorney-General,  exactly  carries  out  what  was  agreed  in  Committee,  and  we  are 
quite  satisfied. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  I  may  take  it  the  Resolution  is  agreed  to  by  the 
Conference. 

[Agreed.] 

Dues  on  Vessels  passing  through  Suez  Canal. 

'■  'I'his  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  dues  levied  upon  shipping  for  using  the 
Suez  Canal  constitute  a  heavy  charge,  and  tend  to  retard  the  trade  within  the 
Empire  and  with  other  countries,  and  invites  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  continue  to  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
substantial  reduction  of  the  present  charges." 

CHAIRMAN  :  Are  you  ready  now  to  take  the  question  of  the  Suez  Canal  ? 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  as  this  Motion  does  not  appear  on  the 
Agenda  perhaps  I  had  better  read  it ;  "  This  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  charges 
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"  made  upon  shipping  for  using  the  Suez  Canal  are  excessive  and  seriously  retard 
"  the  trade  Avithin  the  Empire  and  with  other  countries,  and  invites  the  Government 
"  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  ohtaining  a 
"  suhstantial  re(hiction  of  the  present  charges."  Since  189G  tlie  Commonwealth 
Government  have  made  repeated  and  continuous  representations  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  endeavour  to  get  a  reduction  of  the  charges  made  on  shipping  using 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  reductions  have  been  made  in  recent  years;  in  1903,  50  centimes, 
amounting  to  5rf.  ;  in  1906,  75  centimes,  amounting  to  7ld.  ;  and  in  1911 
(the  other  day),  50  centimes,  amounting  to  5d.  The  present  rate  is  7  francs 
25  centimes,  or  equal  to  Gs.,  per  ton.  Notwithstanding  that  representations 
have  been  made  the  Canal  Company  maintain  that  the  improvements  they 
are  making  in  deepening  and  improving  the  Canal,  and  other  facilities,  are  of 
more  value  to  the  shipping  than  an  actual  reduction  in  the  rates.  That  is  a 
matter,  of  course,  which  must  be  discussed  bet^^een  the  shippers  and  the  Canal 
Company,  but  we  in  Australia  are  very  nearly  concerned  Avith  the  speed  of,  and  the 
charges  and  burden  that  are  placed  on,  the  ships  that  carry  our  trade  through  that 
great  Avaterway,  and  we  think  that  a  more  substantial  reduction  than  any  yet 
made  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Canal  Company.  To  give  an  illustration  :  a  ship  of 
10,000  tons,  say,  passing  through  the  Canal  at  the  present  time  Avould  pay 
2,900/.  per  passage.  That  amounts  to  a  charge  that  is  really  embarrassing.  It 
is  true,  and  Ave  ought  to  admit '  it  cheerfully,  that  this  is  a  private  company 
carrying  on  their  business  in  the  ordinary  way,  and,  as  was  stated  during 
the  preliminary  discussion  here,  if  the  shippers  do  not  desire  to  use  that  Canal 
they  can  pursue  their  business  by  another  sea.  That,  of  course,  is  an  obvious 
ansAver  from  a  commercial  point  of  vicAV.  But  I  think  there  are  other  interests 
involved,  and  Avhen  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  amount  paid  in  dues  exceeds 
the  amount  of  our  mail  subsidy  you  AA'ill  see  that  the  charges  are  very  heavy 
and  very  burdensome.  It  is  also,  as  you  will  notice  by  a  recent  report  of  the 
P.  and  O.  Company,  stated  that  the  dues  paid  to  the  Canal  Company  by  their  ships 
passing-  through  that  Avaterway  are  more  than  the  amounts  paid  for  the  wages  of 
the  Avhole  of  the  crews  of  those  ships.  That  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  amount  of 
those  charges,  and  the  burden  that  is  imposed  by  them.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Company  may  fail  Avith  their  great  works,  and  their  interests  may  be  in  danger  from 
some  uncertain  event.  That  is  ahvays  possible,  and  they  demand  very  high  rates  of 
interest  on  that  account.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ave  have  the  statement  made  to 
the  world  by  the  great  engineer  \\  ho  was  responsible  for  the  construction  of  the 
Canal,  De  Lesseps,  that  when  the  dividend  amovmted  to  25  per  cent,  they  intended  to 
reduce  the  rate  to,  I  think,  about  5  francs  per  ton.  At  this  time,  that  Avould  mean  a 
reduction  of  33^  per  cent,  on  the  present  rates.  Xoav,  as  a  matter  of  absolute  fact, 
the  average  rate  paid  has  been  from  25  to  28  per  cent.,  and  if  that  promise  were 
redeemed  to  the  public  it  would  largely  help  us,  and  it  would  not  do  serious  damage 
to  the  interests  of  the  Canal  Company. 

That  is  one  side  of  it.  His  Majesty's  Ministers  are  large  shareholders  in  this 
Company,  and  apart  from  any  commercial  aspects  of  it,  I  think  we  are  not 
going  beyond  our  rights  and  bounden  duty  uoav  to  again  bring  this  matter  before 
them,  and  ask  that  they  should  use  their  influence  in  every  possible  \\ay  to  get 
these  charges  reduced  to  the  amount  promised  by  the  great  engineer  A\ho  constructed 
the  Canal. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  our  most  speedy  and  convenient  route  to  Europe  at  the 
present  time,  and  Ave  desire  that  it  should  be  used  by  our  mail  steamers,  l)ut  there 
are  other  routes  Avhich  have  been  discussed  at  this  Conference,  and  we  have  now  our 
great  sister  Dominion  of  South  Africa  with  us  for  the  first  time  at  this  Conference, 
and  it  will  be  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  that  great  Dominion  and  the  Commonwealth 
to  ascertain  if  they  cannot  find  relief  in  other  quarters.  I  do  not  utter  that  at  all  by 
way  of  a  threat  to  influence  the  Canal  Company.  They,  no  doubt,  know  best  how  to 
conduct  their  own  business;  but  we  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Government 
in  the  first  place,  and  to  the  Company  in  the  second  place,  for  a  further  reduction 
in  rates. 
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These  are  all  the  material  points  I  need  put  forward  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  us.  We  hope  that  if  the  rates  were  reduced  we  might 
in  some  small  way  l)e  able  to  tvirn  even  a  larger  volume  of  shipping  through  that 
Canal  than  goes  at  the  present  time,  ami  I  trust,  Mr.  Harcourt,  that  no  eifort  on 
behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  will  be  spared  to  bring  this  proposal  to  a  successful 
issue.  I  do  appeal  to  you  and  ask  you  to  convey  to  your  colleagues  that  we  are  in 
deadly  earnest  about  this  matter,  and  we  hope  that  immediate  and  strong  represen- 
tations may  be  made,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  associated  with  you  when  they  are 
made.  •  \. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  say  more  than  to  express  admiration  of  the  pluck,  courage, 
and  foresight  of  those  who  constructed  that  Canal,  nor  can  we  withhold  some 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  the  business  has  been  conducted.  It  is  a  great 
waterway,  and  while  I  for  one  congratulate  them  on  the  return  made  on  their 
capital  outlay,  I  do  hope  that  they  will  give  some  consideration  to  the  (luestion  as  we 
have  presented  it. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  will  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
for  the  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  McKINNON  W0033 :  The  British  Government  entirely  sympathise  with 
the  view  that  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  this  matter,  and  as  he  has  referred 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  considerable  shareholders  in  the  Suez  Canal,  I  might  say 
that  we  have  always  regarded  the  interests  of  shipowners  and  of  shipping  in  this 
connection  as  more  important  than  our  interest  as  shareholders.  We  have  never 
allowed  our  interest  as  shareholders  to  deter  us  for  one  moment  from  pressing  for 
such  reductions  in  the  dues  as  we  thovight  were  at  all  possible.  The  Suez  Canal 
Company  were  making  certain  reductions.  They  gave  us  a  reduction  of  50  centimes 
as  from  January  1911. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  That  is  M. 

Mr.  McKINNON  WOOD:  Yes;  and  there  is  a  proposal  now  for  another 
reduction  of  50  centimes  as  from  January  1912,  and  it  is  very  encouraging  to 
find  that  the  Administrative  Council,  in  their  Report  to  the  General  Council  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Company,  stated  that  they  were  convinced  that  the  reduction  was  in 
the  interests  both  of  the  shareholders  and  the  shipping,  since  each  reduction  was  a 
stimulus  to  the  trade,  and,  they  added  that  their  receipts  so  far  this  year,  though 
lessened  by  the  reduction  of  the  dues  Avliich  came  into  force  on  January  1st,  had  been 
very  largely  made  up  by  an  increase  of  traffic. 

Mr.  FISHER :  That  is  a  good  reason  for  reducing  it  by  a  third. 

Mr.  McKINNON  WOOD :  That  is  very  satisfactory.  Of  course  we  can  only 
exercise  our  influence  in  the  matter.  We  have  no  dominant  voice  ;  we  cannot  dictate 
to  them  in  the  matter.  As  Mr.  Fisher  recognised  in  his  speech,  we  have  only  about 
one-tenth  representation  on  the  Board  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company ;  but  what  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Conference  most  of  all  is  that  we  do  look  upon  this  question  of  reduction 
of  dues  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  Mr.  Fisher  regards  it,  and  the  fact  that  Ave 
happen  to  l)e  shareholders  in  the  Company  will  not  at  all  induce  us  ui  any  Avay  to 
relax  our  efforts  to  obtain  further  reduction  of  the  dues. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fisher  if  he  can  see  his  way  to  make  a  little  verbal 
amendment  in  his  resolution  which  we  could  very  well  accept  in  that  form — if  he  would 
put  in  instead  of  the  words  "  use  their  influence  " — "  continue  to  use  their  influence," 
as  a  recognition  that  we  have  been  doing  it,  to  which  I  suppose  he  sees  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  I  do  not  object. 
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Ml*.  McKINNON  WOOD:  And  perhaps  he  would  not  mind  altering'  the 
words  in  the  first  line  in  this  way :  "  This  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  1  he  dues 
"  levied  upon  shipping  using  the  Suez  Canal  constitute  a  heavy  charge,  and  tend  to 
*'  retard  the  trade  within  the  Empire,  and  with  other  countries."  Instead  of  saying : 
"are  excessive  and  seriously  retard,"  say  "constitute  a  heavy  charge  and  tend  to 
retard." 

Mr.  FISHEE, :  I  see  no  ohjection. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  under  those  circumstances  we  could  accept  this 
Resolution. 

Mr.  PISHER :  You  do  not  alter  it  in  any  way  to  weaken  that  ? 

Mr.  McKINNON  WOOD :  No. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN  :  In  view  of  that  amendment  I  agree  to  the 
Resolution. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  agree  also.  I  think  the  amendment  meets  what 
Mr.  Fisher  wants  just  as  strongly  as  the  original  Resolution ;  hut  as  Great  Britain 
has  only  one-tenth  of  the  representation,  I  quite  foresee  the  desirahility  of  heing 
a  little  diplomatic  in  the  wording  of  the  Resolution.  In  New  Zealand  we  take  up 
exactly  the  same  standpoint  as  Australia.  We  are  not  doing  anything  like  the 
amount  of  trade  through  the  Canal  that  we  do  hy  direct  steamer  with  England ;  but 
we  have  for  years  heen  giving  a  considerable  contribution  for  our  mails,  and  we  also 
pay  an  annual  subsidy  to  steamers  to  connect  weekly  with  the  steamers  going  through 
the  Canal,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  passengers  go  by  those  steamers  from  New 
Zealand.  But  there  is  a  class  of  people  in  our  country  who  know  the  conditions 
connected  with  the  Suez  Canal,  and  that  is  the  producers,  who  haA'e  been  exceedingly 
sore  for  many  years  owing  to  the  heavy  imposts  levied  on  ships,  because  they  look 
upon  it  as  a  route  which  would  be  availed  of  by  some  of  the  direct  liners  if  the 
charges  were  low  enough.  I' have  for  years  in  my  own  country  spoken  alxjut  the  heavy 
charges,  and  at  previous  Conferences  here  I  have  brought  the  matter  up.  WJiat  we 
feel  is  that  while  the  Suez  Canal  is  a  magnificent  asset  from  a  strategical  point  of  view, 
and  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  great  intellect  which  at  the  proper  time 
stepped  in  and  secured  an  interest  in  it  for  England,  yet  it  was  never  contemplated 
to  allow  it  to  be  used  as  a  colossal  dividend-earner  at  the  expense  of  the  ships,  their 
cargoes  and  passengei's,  and  the  extraction  of  such  enormous  dividends  from  the  Suez 
Canal  is  injurious  to  trade  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  old  country  as 
well  as  of  the  oversea  Dominions.  It  is  at  present  a  prohiliitive  toll  bar  of  the  sea, 
and  the  high  charges  are  so  excessive  that  they  should  be  materially  reduced. 

General  BOTHA  :  We  agree. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Then  the  Resolution  as  amended  is  carried. 

Mr.  FISHER :  I  am  pleased  with  the  reception  which  the  motion  has  met 
with,  and  I  hope  it  means  business.  We  pay  170,000/.  a  year  to  accelerate  the  jnails 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.     We  cannot  help  New  Zealand  very  much. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  No,  we  pay  all  our  own.  You  do  not  pay  anything  for 
New  Zealand. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  But  very  few  from  New  Zealand  go  that  way. 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Very  few  what  ? 
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Mr.  EISHER:  Letters. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  We  send  the  bulk  of  our  letters  that  way.  "W'e  pay 
15,000Z.  or  16,000Z.  a  year  for  connecting  steamers  alone,  in  order  to  enable  our  mails 
to  go  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  we  pay  in  addition  full  Postal  Union  rates  for  the 
conveyance  of  our  mails  by  the  Suez  Canal  route. 

Mr.  EISHEll :  But  some  of  them  go  by  our  boats,  as  it  is  more  convenient. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  We  pay  for  that  independently. 

Mr.  EISHER :  I  know  you  pay,  but  I  am  only  pointing  out  how  we  are  l)oth 
paying  for  a  quick  service.     That  is  the  object. 

.  Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  It  is  not  your  subsidised  service  alone  that  we  patronise  ; 
our  mails  go  by  every  aa  eekly  steamer,  andwe  pay  full  rates  for  the  carriage  of  our 
mails  by  all  of  them. 

Mr.  EISHER :  We  want  to  get  a  quick  service ;  we  desire  speedy  conununi- 
cation  and  comfortable  accommodation ;  any  reduction  they  make  of  course  will 
probably  give  us  no  advantage  as  a  Government.  We  shall  still  continue  to  contribute 
to  give  them  bigger  ships,  better  ships,  and  more  trade.  There  is  also  other  trade 
which  is  not  so  urgent  as  the  mails,  and  even  if  we  get  a  reduction,  the  route  via 
South  Africa  will  idtimately  be  a  convenient  way  to  send  those  of  our  ships  which 
are  not  in  such  a  great  hurry  as  those  carrying  mails. 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  Resolution  is  accepted  imanimously. 

General  BOTHA:  Australia  and  South  Africa  will  stand  together,  and  build 
their  own  line. 

Mr.  EISHER :  That  is  a  matter  which  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  now  of 
considering. 

General  BOTHA  :  I  am  quite  prepared  to  consider  it  with  you. 

CHAIRMAN :  We  shall  only  have  11  to  1  o'clock,  or  a  little  less,  for  the  final 
sitting  of  the  Conference  to-morrow^  There  will  be  the  Resolution,  in  tAvo  parts, 
of  the  CommonAA^ealth  of  Australia :  (1)  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference 
"  it  is  desirable  that  the  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  should 
"  betAveen  Conferences  exchange  reciprocal  visits  so  as  to  make  themselves  personally 
"  acquainted  Avith  all  the  self-gOAcrning  parts  of  the  Empire."  The  second  is  :  "  That 
"  the  Governmeiit  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  take  into  consideration  the  possibility 
' "  of  holding  the  next  Conference  in  one  of  the  OA-erseas  Dominions."  Then  will  come 
the  Draft  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  subjects,  which  I  understand  is  likely 
to  be  ready  for  submission  to  the  Conference  to-morroAV  ;  and  then  we  must  discuss  at 
our  tinal  meeting  the  question  of  the  publication  of  our  proceedings,  Avhich  I  hope 
Avill  be  pul)lished  as  rapidly  and  as  fully  as  possible. 

Adjourned  to  to-morroAV  at  11  o'clock. 
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TWELFTH   DAY. 


Tuesday,   20th  June   1911. 


The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  tub  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.P.,  President  of  the 

Conference. 

The  Bight  Honourable  L.  Harcourt,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Haldane  op  Cloan,  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Canada. 

The  Right  Honourable   Sir  Wilfrid   Laurier,   G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Dominion. 

The    Honourable    Sir    P.    W.    Borden,    K.C.M.G.,    Minister  of    Militia  and 
Defence. 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  K.C,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

A^^stral^a. 

The  Honourable  A.  Fisher,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Honourable  E.  L.  Batchelor,  Minister  of  External  Affairs; 

The  Honourable  G.  F.  Pearce,  Minister  of  Defence. 

New  Zealand. 

The   Right  Honourable   Su-   J.    G.  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,   Prime    Minister   of   the 
Dominion. 

The  Honourable  J.  G.  Findlay,  K.C,  LL.D.,  Attorney-General  and  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

General  The  Right  Honourable  L.  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 

The  Honourable  F.  S.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Honourable  Sir  David  de  Villiers  Graaff,   Bart.,   Minister   of   Pul)lic 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

Newfoimdland. 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  Morris,  K.C,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  Watson,  Colonial  Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  CB.,  CM.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Conference. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson,  Senior  Assistant  Secretary. 
Ml'.  A.  B.  Keith,  D.C.L.,  Junior  Assistant  Secretary. 
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There  were  also  present: 

Lord  Ltjcas,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies; 

Mr.    Atlee    a.   Hunt,    C.M.G.,    Secretary    to    the    Department   of   External 
Affairs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia ; 

Mr.  J.  R.  Leisk,  Secretary  for  Finance,  Union  of  South  Africa;  and 

Private  Secretaries  to  Members  of  the  Conference. 


Publication  of  Proceedings. 


Mr.  HAllCOUET :  It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  precis  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  which  has  been  issued  from  day  to  day,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  we  shall 
all  agree  has  been  admirably  done,  in  a  complete  form  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  Conference.  The  precis  of  the  Conference  of 
1907  was  published  in  a  similar  manner.  With  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  full 
proceedings  of  the  Conference,  it  is  proposed  that  the  precis  of  to-day  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference,  when  published,  should  contain  the  following  statement: 
— "The  Conference  discussed  the  question  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings,  and 
decided  that  they  should  l)e  publislied  at  as  early  a  date  as  possilde."  I  hope  we 
may  be  able  to  get  the  full  proceedings  of  the  Conference  out  in  about  three  weeks. 

Naval  Defence. 

With  regard  to  the  South  African  Resolution,  No.  3 :  "  That  wherever  votes  in 
favour  of  monetiry  contributions  towards  Imperial  Naval  Defence  are  made  by  the 
overseas  Dominions,  any  naval  services  rendered  or  provision  for  coastal  defence, 
if  any,  of  the  Dominions,  with  the  approval  of  the  Admiralty  be  borne  on  such 
votes,"  I  understand  the  matter  is  under  discussion  between  the  South  African 
i*epresentatives  and  the  Admiralty  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  it  is 
agreed  by  General  Botha  that  he  will  be  satisfied  if  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
embodied  in  correspondence  for  inclusion  amongst  the  Papers  of  the  Conference. 


Imperial  Court  of  Appeal. 

Perhaps  first,  we  ought  to  deal  with  the  Paper  which  is  on  the  table  now,  a 
summary  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal.  If  that  is  approved  by  the  Conference  it  can  go  into  the 
papers  which  will  be  published  in  the  Bluebook. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  Resolution  was  passed  on  the  12th  June.  "That 
having  heard  the  views  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Haldane,  the  Conference 
recommends  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  embodieil 
in  a  ct)nununieation  and  sent  to  the  Dominions  as  early  as  possible."  This  is  in 
response  to  that  Resolution. 

Viscount  HALDANE  :  This  is  in  response  to  that  Resolution  and  as  far  as  I 
know,  accurately  represents,  Avhat  was  decided  at  the  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Yes,  it  seems  to  be  so. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  It  adds  two  judges  and  it  alters  ihe  practice. 
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The  PRESIDENT :  Yes ;  it  alters  the  practice  as  far  as  the  Privy  Council  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  BATCHELOR  :  Any  dissentient  judge  will  be  free  to  give  his  views. 

Viscount  HALDANE  :  That  is  so. 

The  PRESIDEXT  :  That  is  the  point  to  which  great  importance  was  attached  ; 
and  it  further  provides  that  as  far  as  possible  a  full  Court  shall  sit  in  all  cases— that 
is  to  say,  sit  one  Aveek  for  House  of  Ix>rds  cases,  United  Kingdom  cases,  and  the  next 
week  for  Dominion  cases. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  This  carries  out  exactly  Avhat  Ave  agreed  upon,  and  it 
is  all  I'ight. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Yes,  we  may  take  it  that  that  puts  in  form  Avhat  the 
Conference  really  agreed  to,  and  it  is  approved. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Defence. 

Mr.  HARCOURT  :  Then  there  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  convened  to  discuss  Defence,  Military  Matters,  at  the  AVar  Office.  That 
is  before  the  Conference  now  in  a  Paper.  Assuming  that  that  Report  is  approved, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  precis  of  to-day  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  Avhen 
pidjHshed  should  contain  the  folloAving  statement  on  the  matter  :  "  The  Conference 
received  and  approved  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Defence,  Avhich 
had  held  tAVO  sittings  at  the  War  Office,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  General  Staff " — and  the  report  will  be  included  in  the  papers  of  the 
Conference. 

(Mr.  PEARCE  here  referred  to  the  question  of  the  Conferences  Avhich  AAere 
taking  place  at  the  Admiralty  Avitli  the  representatiA'es  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  AA'ith  regard  to  the  status  of  the  Dominions' 
naval  forces  and  their  co-operation  Avith  the  Royal  Navy,  and  it  Avas  agreed,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Harcourt,  that  a  memorandum  embodying  the  conclusions  reached 
should  be  incorporated  among  the  papers  published  in  connection  Avith  the  Imperial 
Conference.) 

Reciprocal  Visits  op  Ministers. 

(")  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  desirable  that  Ministers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  should  between  Conferences  exchange  reciprocal  visits,  so 
as  to  make  themselves  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  self-governing  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

(i)  That  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  take  into  consideration  the  possi- 
bility of  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  one  of  the  oversea  Dominions. 

Mr.  FISHER  :  I  have  ventured  to  bring  this  motion  before  the  Conference  for 
this  reason.  Great  advantage  has  arisen  through  these  Conferences  having  met  in 
London,  and  the  Dominions  have  benefited  by  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place. 
All  the  members  of  the  Conference  will  remember  that  Avhen  it  tirst  met  there  was  a 
doubt  as  to  its  utility. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  A\'hen  it  should  be  recognised  that  greater  advantage 
AA'ould  arise  if  this  Conference  could  possibly  meet  in  the  Dominions  or  at  other 
centres.  Our  resolution  that  I  submit  is :  "  (a)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Conference  it  is  desirable  that  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions 
should  l)etAveen  Conferences  exchange  reciprocal  visits,  so  as  to  make  themselves 
personally  acquainted  Avith  all  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire,  (b)  That  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  holding 
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Mr.  FISHER— ea«^w«<tfrf. 

the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  one  of  the  oversea  Dominions."  I  do  not 
want  to  labour  it.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  the  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  any  way  ;  l)ut  I  do  say  few  of  tliem  liave  any  conception  of  the  kindly  welcome 
that  would  be  given  to  them  if  they  were  able  to  visit  our  oversea  countries.  I  do 
impress  upon  you,  Mr.  Asqnith,  and  those  witb  whom  you  are  associated  as  your 
Ministers,  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  us  to  have  these  visits.  1  shall  rujt  press 
that  part  of  it.  The  time  at  their  disposal  I  know  is  limited ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  being  personally  acquainted  and  having  personal 
knowledge  would  be  very  great  indeed.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  in  our  Dominion  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  has  Ijeen  a  great  advantage  to 
us  to  have  that  visit  from  him ;  but,  while  that  is  true  of  the  permanent  head  of  a 
Department  of  the  Colonial  Office,  it  would  be  to  a  greater  extent  true,  regarding 
any  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  could  come  and  honoiu"  us  with  a  visit. 

The  second  part  of  the  resolution  is  one  of  greater  consequence,  that  the 
Government  might  be  asked  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  whether  a 
Conference  or  Conferences  should  be  held  outside  London,  because  that  is  practically 
what  it  comes  to.  I  am  strengthened  in  my  view  in  this  matter  because  you  do  not 
hesitate  to  go  to  other  centres  to  discuss  Treaties ;  you  send  your  important  repre- 
sentatives, sometimes  Ministers  of  the  highest  standing,  to  different  parts  of  Europe 
to  discuss,  negotiate,  and  settle  Treaties.  Now  the  discussions  at  this  Conference,  in 
my  opinion,  will  have  as  gi-eat  an  effect  upon  the  government,  safety,  and  progress  of 
the  whole  Empire  as  even  some  of  the  great  Treaties  have  had ;  and  it  is  for  those 
reasons  that  I  venture  to  submit  this  resolution,  not  dogmatically  nor  demanding 
that  it  should  be  done,  but  that  the  matter  be  taken  into  your  most  serious 
consideration  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  done. 
I  have  my  own  views  about  the  Conference.  I  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  have  even  a  larger  number  of  representatives  at  this  Con- 
ference. In  your  own  words,  Mr.  Asquith,  the  genius  of  the  British  people  seems 
to  have  been  able  to  discover  a  method  not  only  of  uniting  our  own  peoi)le,  l)ut 
helping  in  a  great  many  cases  to  unite  other  people  in  peace  and  amity  and  to 
promote  progress. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  altogether  approve  the  suggestion  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Fisher.  He  has  put  the  case  as  admirably  as  it  could  be  put  in  everything  tliat 
he  said,  and  I  humbly  commend  it  to  your  consideration  if  you  can  find  time  to  do 
what  he  proposes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Mr.  Asquith,  I  should  like  to  endorse  the  sentiments  so 
well  expressed  by  Mr.  Fisher  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  to  say  that  if  it  was 
possible  for  one  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  to  visit  the  oversea  Dominions,  I  am 
jiersuaded  it  would  do  an  immense  amount  of  good.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  I  know  nmst  have  heavy  duties  attached  to  his  office  to  which  he  must 
devote  his  attention  as  his  work  is  so  widespread  over  the  British  Empire,  but  the 
people  of  our  countries  would  hail  a  visit  of  that  kind  from  the  standpoint  of 
regarding  it  as  l)eing  a  practical  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  that  would  do  so  much  good  as  if  a  gentleman  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Harcourt 
coidd  dvu-ing  his  term  of  office  come  out  to  our  countries.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  an 
immense  satisfaction  to  the  people,  and  from  the  practical  standpoint  would  do 
an  immense  amount  of  good. 

Regarding  the  second  proposition,  while  I.  am  prepared  to  support  it,  still  I 
foresee  great  difficidties  in  comiection  with  it.  I  do  not  see  how,  speaking  frankly, 
it  is  possible  for  all  the  machinery  requisite  for  the  Imperial  Conference  to  Ije 
transferred  to  any  one  of  our  oversea  Domiiiions,  and  a  conference  would  be  of  little 
practical  use  without  it.  If  His  Majesty's  Government  can  see  their  way  clear  to 
do  that,  however,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fislier  that  it  would  be  of  immense  service,  and 
I  should  be  exceedingly  pleased  to  learn  that  it  could  te  carried  ovit. 

General  BOTHA  :  Mr.  Asquith,  I  agree  with  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  said.  I 
have  sympathy  with  the  first  proposition,  but,  as  to  the  second  one,  I  doubt  whether  it 
is  practicable.     We  come  here  to  England,  and  we  have  the  opportvuiity  of  meeting  all 
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the  Ministers  and  discussing  with  them,  and  we  have  to  discuss  with  the  Minister  of 
Defence,  the  Naval  Minister  at  the  Admiralty,  and  with  the  various  other  Ministers. 
If  you  have  the  next  Conference  in  one  of  the  Dominions,  I  douht  if  we  could  have 
all  the  British  Ministers  there,  and  therefore  I  think  it  Avouhl  be  awkward.  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  practicable,  although  we  would  be  very  glad  if  it  could  be  done. 

Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS :  I  rather  agree  with  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Eisher.  I 
am  altogether  in  sympathy  with  it  as  regards  the  desirability  of  the  public  men  of 
England  from  time  to  time  coming  to  the  Colonies,  especially  those  Avho  look  forward 
some  day  to  being  Ministers,  but  as  regards  the  liolding  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
in  the  various  Dominions,  I  think  with  the  others  that  that  would  be  almost 
impossible ;  for  instance,  we  could  not  have  held  this  Conference  without  having 
Pai'liament  here  prorogued,  l^ecause  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  various  chiefs  of  departments  and  all  the  macliinery  and  all  the  material, 
and  all  the  books  and  documents  transferred.  I  think  besides  that,  holding  it  here 
in  the  centre  of  the  Empire  adds  greatly  to  its  strength  and  really  makes  it  an 
Imperial  Conference.  But  if  it  could  be  held  with  advantage  in  the  Dominions, 
then,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  possil)le  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Eisher  for  the  very  kind  and  considerate  terms  in 
which  he  proposed  the  resolution,  and  to  assure  him  that  we  heartily  recij^rocate  the 
sentiments  which  he  expressed.  I  think  this  Conference  has  admirably  illustrated 
the  cidvantages  of  personal  intercoiu-se  between  the  responsible  statesmen  a\ lio  are 
carrying  on  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  what  is,  after  all,  the  same  Government, 
His  Majesty's  Government.  We  get  to  know  one  another,  which  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  and  advantage  in  itself.  Persons  who  are  represented  merely  by  names 
become  to  us  living  personalities,  and  I  think  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say,  become  not 
only  acquaintances,  but  friends,  and  we  realise  much  more  clearly  than  we  possibly 
could  by  correspondence  and  by  indirect  means  of  intercourse  what  are  tlie  real 
problems  and  difficulties  of  government  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  personal  contact  and  intercourse  for  a  few  weeks  like  this  is  an 
enormous  advantage  to  us  all. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  proposals  in  the  Resolution,  the  iirst  branch  of  it  which 
declares  that  "  it  is  desirable  that  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Dominions  should,  if  possible,  between  Conferences  exchange  reciprocal  visits  "  is  one 
with  which  I  altogether  agree.  I  notice,  from  the  type-written  Resolution,  that 
Mr.  Eisher  has  not  put  in  the  words  "if  possible"  which  I  have  just  incorporated. 

Mr.  EISHER:  "Desirable." 

The  PRESIDENT  :  He  says  it  is  "  desirable."  He  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  is  necessary.  That  it  is  desirable  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  I 
must  say,  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  I  shall  certainly,  if  I  continue  to 
be  responsiljle  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  here,  make  every  effort  I  possibly  can  to 
ensure  that  one  or  more  of  my  colleagues  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out 
your  kind  Avish  of  visituig  the  Dominions.  It  is  not,  as  you  knoAV,  all  of  you  Avho 
are  Heads  of  Governments,  easy  to  spare  a  hard-worked  colleague  presiding  over  a 
very  complicated  department  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  It  is  a  good  rest, 

The  PRESIDENT :  It  would  be  very  pleasant  for  him,  but  perhaps  not  C|uite 
so  pleasant  for  those  Avho  are  left  behind.  All  the  same,  those  are  difficulties  Avhich 
ought  to  be  overcome  Avith  a  little  adjustment,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  shall  do  our 
Ijest  to  give  effect  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Eisher's  resolution. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  (he  resolution  1  confess  that  I  share  tlie  doubts 
that  have  been  expressed.  There,  again,  if  it  were  possible  T  think  it  Avould  be  a  very 
desirable  thing,  but  I  share  the  doubts  that  have  been  expressed  by  more  than  one 
speaker  as  to  the  practicability  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  yet  preserving  tlie  full 
utility  of    this  institution  of  the  Conference.  ■    Hei'e  we  are    in  the  centre  of    the 
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Empire.  We  have  close  at  hand,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Foreign  Office,  tlie 
Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  the  Post  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  all  our  trained  .staffs, 
all  our  accumulated  records  at  our  disposal  at  a  moment's  notice  with  regard  to  any 
question  whicli  arises.  Now  with  the  hest  will  in  the  world  you  cannot  have  that, 
you  cannot  transport  the  whole  of  that  apparatus  to  a  remote  part  of  the  Empire  and 
without  its  presence,  without  your  being  able  to  rely  upon  its  assistance  and 
co-operation,  I  fear  that  the  proceedings  of  a  Conference  might  he,  to  some  extent  at 
any  rate,  crippled,  if  not  mutilated.  Therefore,  while  in  spirit  I  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Eisher,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  it  were  practicable  to  give  effect  to  his  aspiration 
— he  does  not  put  it  higher  than  that — I  see  in  practice  such  enormous  difficulties,  in 
view  of  the  real  utility  of  these  Conferences,  that  perhaps  he  will  be  content  with  the 
first  part  of  his  resolution  which  I  am  sure  will  receive  universal  assent. 

Mr.  EISHEE. :  Mr.  Asquith,  as  members  will  see  the  second  proposition  (b)  has 
been  drafted  in  such  a  way  that  it  only  contemplates  consideration  of  the  possibility 
of  holding  a  Conference,  it  does  not  bind  you  in  any  way.  I  would  prefer  if  you 
would  let  it  go  with  the  statement  you  have  made.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  to 
anyone  the  idea  that  I  think  it  is  practicable  at  the  present  time,  but  I  do  think 
that  the  possibility  is  there.  Many  things  have  been  proposed  in  connection  with 
which  there  seemed  to  be  insuperable  difficulties  and  they  have  been  given  effect  to, 
but  at  the  same  time  this  is  a  mere  expression  of  opinion.  If  the  Prime  Minister 
holds  strongly  that  he  would  rather  not  see  it  there,  I  do  not  mind. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  Perhaps  if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  and  instead  of  saying  "  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Conference,"  you  were  to  say  "  a  meeting  "  in  that  form  we  could 
accept  it. 

Mr.  EISHER  :  That  was  in  my  mind — "holding  a  meeting  of  the  Conference." 
That  would  cover  a  subsidiary  Conference. 

The  PRESIDENT :  It  is  quite  possible  that  you  might  have  a  subsidiary 
Conference  on  some  specific  point. 

Mr.  EISHER :  The  only  other  point  which  I  should  like  to  mention  is  the 
opinion  I  expressed  earlier  in  this  Conference,  that  I  think  those  quadrennial 
Conferences  will  be  too  far  apart  for  the  future.  I  do  not  debate  that.  I  believe  you 
will  have  to  have  biennial  Conferences  sooner  or  later,  or  something  akin  to  them,  and 
I  do  express  the  view  again  as  my  firm  belief,  that  these  Conferences  do  more  to  lead 
to  progress  and  to  reduce  friction  and  to  help  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  than 
anything  else  that  I  know  of.  I  am  very  glad,  with  that  amendment,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  views  of  the  Minister  and  yourself,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  way  it  has  been  received. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  As  so  amended  it  will  be  the  resolution  of  the  Conference, 

Sir  WILERID  LAURIER:  Mr.  Asquith,  I  think  we  have  now  reached  the 
end  of  our  labours,  and,  ere  we  separate,  I  would  claim  the  privilege,  being  the  oldest 
member  of  this  Conference,  to  convey  to  yourself.  Sir,  and  to  Mr.  Harcourt,  the  sense 
of  bur  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  you  and  he  have  carried  on  the  labovirs  of 
the  Conference.  It  was  well  knoAvn  in  advance  that  you,  Sir,  woiild  preside  over 
o\xx  deliberations  with  the  dignity,  with  the  fairness,  and  with  the  courtesy  which 
has  marked  your  chairmanship  all  through  the  proceedings,  and  which  we  are  most 
happy  to  acknowledge,  all  and  every  one  of  us.  Mr.  Harcourt,  young  in  years,  and 
young  in  experience,  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  under  trial. 

You,  Sir,  wovild  be  the  first  to  admit  that  upon  his  shoulders  fell  the  heaviest 
and  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work — the  work  of  studying,  of  mastering,  of 
classifying,  and  preparing  for  discussion  and  assisting  in  the  solution  of  the  various 
questions  which  came  up  for  consideration,  a  work  which  is  unseen  and  unknown  by 
the  public  and  which  is  to  be  judged  of  only  when  it  has  fully  matured.     This  work 
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Mr.  Harcourt  has  carried  out  to  the  absolute  and  most  general  satisfaction  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Conference.  He  has  carried  it  out  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
great  office  to  wliich  you  have  only  recently  appointed  him,  and,  I  may  add,  in 
a  manner  quite  worthy  of  the  great  name  which  he  has  the  honour  to  bear, 
of  the  long  line  of  ancestors  which  he  now  represents,  who  in  their  age  and 
generation  served  the  King  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
Army,  and  above  all  of  them,  the  last  of  the  race  before  him — liis  illustrious  father, 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt— who,  by  the  dignity  of  his  character,  by  his  great 
abilities,  by  his  unfailing  courage,  and  by  his  high  sense  of  honour,  has  been  in  our 
own  day  the  very  embodiment  of  the  best  traditions  of  British  Parliamentary  life. 

It  would  afford  us,  and  it  does  afford  us,  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to 
proclaim,  as  we  feel  it,  the  deep  sense  of  our  appreciation  of  the  many  kindnesses 
and  courtesies  Avhich  we  have  received  from  His  Majesty  the  King,  from  His 
Majesty's  Government,  from  His  Majesty's  Opposition,  and  from  the  whole  of  the 
British  people.  Therefore,  I  beg  to  move,  as  the  last  act  of  this  Conference,  this 
resolution,  which  I  have  asked  my  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  he  being,  next  to  me, 
the  oldest  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  to  second :  "  The  members  of  the 
Conference,  representing  the  overseas  Dominions,  desire,  before  they  separate,  to 
convey  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  their 
warm  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the'  manner  in  which  they  have  prepared,  assisted 
in,  and  presided  over  the  labours  of  the  Conference,  as  well  as  of  the  many  courtesies 
which  they  have  received  from  them ;  they  desire  also  to  put  on  record  the  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  which  they  feel  for  the  generous  hospitality  which  has  been 
extended  to  them  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  Asquith,  I  want  to  say  with  what  pleasure  I  support 
the  motion  which  my  friend,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  has  just  moved.  No  one  could 
express  in  more  suitable  language  what  was  intended  to  he  conveyed  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  of  us  than  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  done. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  in  my  opinion  the  presidency  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Asquith,  at  this  Conference,  devoting  such  an  amount  of  time  as  he  has  to  it, 
has  added  very  greatly  to  the  appreciation  of  the  countries  that  we  represent,  in  this 
recognition  by  the  British  Government  that  the  first  Minister  of  State  should  out  of 
his  very  active  and  busy  life  devote  such  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  order  to  preside. 
I  acknowledge,  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness, 
courtesy,  and  consideration  of  Mr.  Asquith  for  the  smooth  running  of  the  business 
of  the  Conference  in  the  many  aspects  of  the  very  important  questions  that  have 
come  before  us.  May  I  also  be  allowed  to  say  how  very  highly  Ave  appreciate  all 
that  Mr.  Harcourt  has  done  for  us,  both  officially  and  privately,  and  we  will  never 
forget  hoAV  he  has  smoothed  the  way  for  us  in  the  many  important  duties  outside  this 
Conference  that  have  come  our  way,  and  which  it  would  have  been  exceedingly 
difficult  to  fill  had  we  not  had  the  guiding  hand  and  kindly  advice  and  assistance  of 
Mr.  Harcourt,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  it  here,  I  do,  with  very  great 
pleasure,  say  that  his  amiable  wife,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  has  shared  those  responsibilities 
to  an  extent  which  we  appreciate  very  greatly  indeed.  Mr.  Harcourt  has  also  from 
time  to  time  in  the  absence  of  the  President  discharged  the  duties  of  Chairman  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

May  I  also,  as  one  who  has  attended  ten  important  Conferences  of  various  kinds 
in  my  time,  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Harcourt  and  to  his  staff  for  the  care  with  which 
the  preliminary  work,  so  multifarious  in  its  details,  was  prepared  for  the  information 
of  the  members  of  this  Conference.  Speaking  with  a  long  experience  of  Conferences, 
I  can  say  that  I  have  never  known  the  work  to  be  so  well  prepared,  and  so  ready  for  the 
consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  so  that  it  has  been  of  infinite  use  to  us 
in  discussing  the  various  matters  that  have  come  before  us.  I  would  for  myself,  and 
for  the  other  members  of  the  Conference,  like  to  acknowledge  how  much  we  realise 
the  great  assistance  which  has  been  rendered  to  us  in  that  respect,  and  Mr.  Harcourt 
and  his  staff  are  to  be  highly  complimented  upon  what  they  have  done. 
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May  I  also  say,  in  siipportiug  this  motion,  that  it  is  deserving  of  recognition 
what  a  vast  amount  of  gootfthis  Conference  has  done.  When  one  remembers  the 
questions  that  we  have  dealt  with,  it  Avill  be  seen  how  important  the  work  lias  been, 
and  how  valuable  it  is  and  will  be  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  at  length  into  the  various  matters  we  have  dealt  with ; 
but  it  has  just  passed  through  my  mind,  whilst  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  speaking, 
that  on  the  all  important  question  of  defence  the  information  which  has  been 
furnished  to  us  has  probably  never  been  of  greater  value  to  the  oversea  representatives 
than  upon  this  occasion.  It  will  be  most  valuable  to  our  countries.  To  ourselves 
the  difficulties  of  the  Home  Government  in  connection  with  Empire  Defence  are 
more  clearly  understood. 

Then  the  discussion  of  the  machinery  of  government  on  purely  Imperial  matters 
has  been  very  interesting.  The  views  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  on  record 
here  —differing  as  they  do  on  many  points — are  to  my  mind  very  valuable  in  regard 
to  the  work  we  have  done  in  reference  to  this  important  question,  and  even  though  it 
be  of  a  negative  character  so  far  as  a  decision  is  concerned  the  discussion  was  a 
most  valuable  one. 

The  matter  of  consultation  with  the  Dominions  regarding  Treaties  is  a  very 
important  one  and  marks  a  great  step  forward.  The  Declaration  of  London  has  been 
considered  with  the  Home  Grovernment  as  affecting  the  oversea  Dominions  very  fully 
and  very  carefully  by  the  representatives  present,  and  the  decision  arrived  at  Avas 
come  to  without  bias,  as  also  without  any  pressure.  The  great  work  achieved  in  con- 
nection with  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  is,  I  think,  an  important  one,  and  I  hail 
with  svipreme  satisfaction  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  relation  to  it. 

Then  we  have  had  a  discussion  upon  naturalisation,  which,  to  my  mind,  is 
extremely  valuable  to  all  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  many  people  who 
will  be  affected  as  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  uniformity  in  that  respect. 
The  Imperial  operation  of  Judgments  and  Awards  of  our  coui'ts  which  has  been 
decided  upon  by  this  Conference  is  also  of  very  great  value. 

The  matter  of  Shipping  and  Navigation  laws,  which  we  have  also  discussed,  is  of 
infinite  importance  to  the  respective  countries  who  are  so  much  concerned  regarding 
it,  and  who  require  to  see  that  the  products  of  their  countries  are  canned  under  proper 
conditions,  and  the  valuable  expressions  of  opinion  coming  from  the  members  of  the 
Conference  on  this  point  add,  in  my  view,  to  the  Aveight  of  the  Avork  Avhich  this 
Conference  has  done.  The  effort  to  have  viniformity  of  laws  is  a  Avise  one,  even 
though  it  may  not  produce  practical  results  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  important  resolution  Avhich  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  moved  for  the  setting  up  of 
a  Boyal  Commission  Avould,  if  nothing  else  had  been  done  at  this  Conference,  in  my 
opinion  shoAV  that  the  calling  together  of  the  representatives  of  the  oA'ersea  Dominions 
in  conference  with  His  Majesty's  Ministers  here  enables  us  to  take  a  broad  and 
a  practical  view  of  the  need  for  investigating  the  difficult  and  complex  questions 
affecting  the  trade  of  the  different  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 

May  I  also  acknowledge  the  useful  Avork  the  respectiA^e  other  Ministers  have 
done  at  this  Conference.  Sir  EdAvard  Grey,  in  the  very  important  and  lucid  state- 
ment he  made,  has  given  us  valuable  information  which  Ave  shall  all  rememljer 
Avith  the  greatest  pleasure  in  our  respective  callings  and  the  busy  liv6s  Ave  lead  in 
our  own  countries.  It  will  be  of  infinite  value  to  us.  So  also  with  regard  to  the 
statements  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Buxton,  Lord  Haldane,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Bvirns,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  presence  of  these 
representatives  of  the  Home  Government  at  this  table  has  given  us  from  time  to 
time  an  insight  into  some  of  the  difficulties  a\  hich  Ave  cannot  see,  so  far  away  from 
the  Old  Country,  and  that  insight  into  those  matters  Avill  lie  of  great  use  to  us,  and 
probably  I  am  right  in  saying  that  our  views,  if  not  fully  concurred  in,  will  yet  be  of 
some  use  to  the  Ministers  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  Old  Country. 

Einally  I  Avant  just  to  say  that  I  endorse  very  humbly  the  expressions  which 
fell  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  regarding  the  great  kindness  that  His  Majesty  the 
King  has  sliown  to  us  since  Ave  haA'e  been  here.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
much  appreciated  consideration  and  kindness  Avhich  the  members  of  His  Majesty's 
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Government,  from  Mr.  Asquith  downwards,  have  extended  to  us.  I  also  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  courtesy  shown  to  us  hy  the  gentlemen  who  represent  His  Majesty's 
Opposition  here.  This  Conference  will,  I  helieve,  be  productive  of  great  good,  and 
speaking  as  one  who  has  had  the  honour  of  being  on  former  Conferences  I  do 
not  know  of  one  which  has  done  more  valuable  work  than  the  present  Conference. 
I  most  heartily  second  the  motion. 

General  BOTHA  :  Mr.  Asquith,  if  I  may  say  a  few  words  upon  this,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  every  word  that  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  my  two  colleagues, 
and  I  can  only  add  that  this  is  the  second  Conference  which  I  have  attended,  and 
this  Conference  has  been  a  Conference  of  trust,  a  Conference  of  friends,  which  has 
brought  our  work  on  to  practical  lines.  If  we,  Mr.  Asquith,  want  to  do  good  work 
for  the  British  Empire,  the  only  way  that  we  can  make  the  Empire  greater  is  to  do  it 
through  love  and  co-operation.  This  Conference,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  has  called 
into  life  that  friendship  which  must  lead  to  co-operation,  and  better  co-operation,  in 
the  future  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  past.  Therefore  I  can  only  say  that  my 
colleagues  and  myself  from  South  Africa  will  leave  this  country  quite  satisfied  with 
the  AAork  that  has  been  done  here,  and  I  agree  thoroughly  with  what  has  been  said 
about  it. 

Mr.  FISHER :  Mr.  Asquith  and  gentlemen,  I  have  little  to  add  to  that  which 
has  been  already  said,  and  said  so  well,  by  Sir  Wilfiid  Laurier  and  by  the  other 
representatives  in  this  Conference,  beyond  conveying  to  you  and  Mr.  Harcourt, 
and  the  other  Ministers  who  have  been  here,  our  feelings  of  gratitude  for  their 
courtesy  and  kindness  on  all  occasions  during  our  meetings,  and  in  the  carrying  out 
of  our  work  here.  I  should  like  also  to  say  a  word  of  commendation  to  the  staff,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  who  have  so  ably  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  Ministers,  and  to  add  that  I  noticed  with  pleasure  this  morning  that  that  is  not 
without  recognition. 

This  is  my  first  Conference,  unlike  the  other  speakers.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  with  my  colleagues  of  being  here.  It  proljably  matters  little 
who  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  are  who  may  assemble  round  this  table, 
or  where  another  Conference  is  held. 

I  believe  what  has  been  done  at  this  Conference  has  laid  a  foundation  broader 
and  safer  than  has  ever  hitherto  been  the  case.  I  believe  that  the  people  do  not 
yet  fully  understand  what  has  taken  place  at  this  Conference.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  negotiating  with  the  GoA^ernmeut  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  portals  of  the 
household.  You  have  thought  it  wise  to  take  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions 
into  the  inner  counsels  of  the  nation,  and  frankly  discuss  with  them  the  affairs  of  the 
Empu'e  as  they  affect  each  and  all  of  us.  Time  alone  will  discover  what  that  means. 
I  am  optimistic.  I  think  no  greater  step  has  ever  been  taken,  or  can  be  taken,  by 
any  responsible  Advisers  of  the  King. 

I  hope,  as  I  feel,  that  there  will  be  no  going  back  on  that  sound  principle. 
I  think  it  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  British  nation  that 
you  have  had  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  foresight  to  do  it.  I  hope,  as  I  l^elieve, 
that  that  confidence  will  not  be  misplaced.  I  feel  sure  it  will  not.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  people  we  have  the  honour  to  represent  will  welcome  it.  At  the  same 
time  I  would  like  to  add  these  words,  not  as  words  of  warning,  but  Avords,  shall 
I  say,  of  wise  reserve,  that  they  should  not  be  too  anxious  to  know  all  the  things  that 
have  been  said  by  those  who  are  responsible  here  to  those  who  are  immediately 
responsible  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominions,  but  that  they  should  rest  content  with 
the  assm-ances  that  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  advising  His  Majesty  on 
questions  of  moment  and  of  great  interest  are  doing  the  best  they  can  in  the  interest, 
not  only  of  the  King  himself,  but  of  every  subject  who  has  the  privilege  of  being 
under  his  reign. 

I  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Asquith,  for  the  kindness  of  your  welcome  to  us  here, 
and  for  the  great  courtesy  extended  to  my  colleagues  and  myself  during  our  stay  in 
the  centre  of  the  Empire. 
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Sir  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  Mr.  Asqxiith,  T  desire  to  very  heartily  concur  in  the 
resolution  so  very  ably  proposed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  to  endorse  everything 
that  has  been  said  by  the  other  speakers  in  support  of  that.  I  desire  merely  to  add 
my  own  appreciation  of  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  extended  to  me  by  you, 
and  by  Mr.  Harcourt,  and  tlie  various  departmental  lieads  of  the  offices  Avho  liave 
been  here  as  well  as  meml)ers  of  the  Staff.  I  would  also  like  to  endorse  what  has 
been  said  in  relation  to  the  staffs  of  the  various  departments,  particularly  the 
Colonial  Seci'etary's  Department,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Conference,  and  the  other 
secretaries  that  we  have  come  in  contact  with,  and  to  express  the  hope  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Pisher  that  their  efforts  will  l)e  suitably  and  properly  recognised,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  terms  in 
Avhich  this  resolution  is  couched,  for  the  speeches  with  which  it  has  been  supported, 
and  for  the  evidence  which  those  speeches  and  your  demeanour  afford  of  the  genuine 
sentiment  which  it  conveys.  So  far  as  it  refers  to  me  personally  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  esteem  it  as  great  a  privilege  as  has  fallen  to  my  lot  since  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  in  this  country  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  be  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  has  occupied 
the  post  of  President  of  an  Imperial  Conference.  Tliat  will  be  a  recollection  which 
I  shall  always  cherish  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  I  am  confident  that  the  example 
which  it  has  been  my  honour  to  set  will  be  followed  by  those  who  come  after  me, 
and  that  the  presidency  of  these  conferences  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  obvious 
and  natural,  as  also  one  of  the  most  important,  duties  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Gentlemen,  as  your  main  obligations,  so  far  as  you  are  under  obligation  at  all  to 
persons  in  this  matter,  are  due  to  my  riglit  honourable  friend  and  colleague, 
Mr.  Harcourt,  I  associate  myself  entirely,  if  I  may  do  so,  with  every  word  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  eloquent  tribute.  Mr.  Harcourt  has  not  been  long  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  you  who  know 
better  than  anyone  else  and  with  more  intimacy  and  more  responsibility  what  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire  are,  that  he  has  already  more  than  justified  his  selection  for 
that  responsil)le  post.  And  that  the  work,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  says,  not  perceived, 
work  carried  on  behind  the  scenes,  but  none  the  less  arduous  and  responsible, 
preparing  the  ground  for  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  has  never  been  more  efficiently 
performed.  We  both  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  kind  recognition  for  any 
services  we  have  been  able  to  render. 

I  would,  if  you  will  allow  me,  just  say  two  or  three  words  more  by  way  of 
survey  in  regard  to  the  work  achieved  by  the  Conference  itself.  If  I  Avere  asked  to 
define  what  has  been  its  dominant  and  governing  feature,  I  should  say  it  has  been 
the  attempt  to  promote  and  develop  closer  co-operation  through  the  old  British 
institution  of  free  and  frank  discussion. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  you  Avill  agree  with  me  that  the  value  of  the  Conference  and 
its  permanent  results  are  not  be  judged  entirely — although  in  that  respect  it  need  not 
be  afraid  of  comparison  with  any  preceding  body  of  the  kind — by  th{;  actual 
resolutions  which  it  has  affirmed  and  the  proposals  which  it  has  adopted.  I  agree 
with  Sir  Joseph  Ward  that  some  of  the  most  valuable,  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  use 
to  which  we  have  been  able  to  put  our  time  has  l)een  in  the  consideration  of  matters 
which  we  have  deliberately  abstahied  from  coming  to  any,  for  the  moment,  definite 
conclusion  upon  AVe  have  cleared  the  air,  we  have  cleared  the  ground,  we  have  got 
to  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  our  relative  and  reciprocal  requirements.  We 
see,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  in  truer  perspective  and  proportion,  the  bulk  and 
dominance  of  not  a  few  of  our  Imperial  problems,  and  that  is  a  residt  which  could 
never  have  been  attained  in  any  other  Avay  than  by  the  assembling  together  of  the 
responsible  statesmen  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Emphe  to  hold  a  perfectly  free 
interchange  of  opinion,  each  presenting  those  aspects  of  the  case  Avith  Avliich  he 
himself,  from  his  own  local  experience,  was  exceptionally  famiUar.  It  is  the  bringing 
together  into  the  common  stock,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  all  these  vai'ious  contributory 
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elements  of  experience  and  knowledge  which,  I  think,  will  make  us  all  go  back  to  our 
various  tawks  better  equipped  for  their  performance  tlian  we  could  possibly  have  been 
if  we  had  not  met  here. 

Gentlemen,  I  again  advert  to  a  matter  which  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Eisher 
and  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  that  this  is  the  first  time — and  this  Conference  will  be 
significant  in  memory  in  that  respect — when,  in  Mr.  Eisher's  happy  phrase,  the 
representatives  of  the  JJominions  have  been  admitted,  as  jt  were,  into  the  interior, 
into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  Imperial  household :  what  in  the  old  classical  phrase 
were  called  the  arcana  Imperii  have  been  laid  Ijare  to  you  Avithout  any  kind  of 
reservation  or  qualification. 

You  Avill  all,  I  am  sure,  remember  our  meeting  in  the  Committee  of  Defence, 
when  Sir  Edward  Grey  presented  his  survey  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire. 
That  is  a  thing  which  Avill  be  stamped  upon  all  our  recollections,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  one  of  us — I  speak  for  myself,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  speak  for 
yourselves — who  did  not  feel  when  that  exposition  of  our  foreign  relations  had 
been  concluded  that  we  realised  in  a  nuich  more  intimate  and  comprehensive 
sense  than  we  had  ever  done  before  the  international  position  and  its  bearings 
upon  the  prol)lems  of  Government  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  itself. 
So,  again,  our  discussions  conducted  also  and  necessarily  luider  the  same  veil  of 
confidence  in  regard  to  co-operation  for  naval  and  military  purposes  have  resulted,  I 
think,  in  a  most  satisfactory  agreement  which,  while  it  recognises  our  common 
olihgations,  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  Avith  equal  clearness  that  those 
obligations  must  be  performed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  local  opinion  and  local  need  and  local  circumstances.  Those, 
gentlemen,  are  matters  as  to  which  we  cannot  take  the  world  into  our  confidence  ;  we 
cannot  even  take  our  own  fellow  subjects  and  our  own  fellow  citizens  into  our 
confidence  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  but  we,  Avho  ha\e  gone  into  it  Avith  the 
frankness  which  such  confidential  discussions  admit  of,  will  agree  that,  even  if 
the  Conference  had  done  no  more  than  that,  it  would  have  been  a  land  mark  in  the 
development  of  what  I  may  call  our  Imperial  constitutional  history. 

With  regard  to  actual  and  positiAe  results  that  are  capable  of  being  published  in 
their  fulness  to  the  world,  Sir  Joseph  Ward  in  the  speech  he  made  a  few  moments 
ago  has  given,  I  think,  an  almost  exhavistive  summary. 

I  may  just,  perhaps,  recapitulate  Aery  briefly  Avhat  they  cover.  Eirst  of  all,  as 
regards  what  I  may  call  the  relations  of  the  Empire,  not  to  its  OAvn  members,  but  to 
foreign  countries,  Ave  have  had  the  important  resolution  unanimously  affirmed  that 
the  Dominions  shovdd  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  consultation,  so  far  as  possible, 
Avhen  instructions  are  being  prepared  for  the  negotiation  of  International  agreements 
Avhich  affect  them.  We  haAe  had  the  affirmation  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  and 
we  had  the  important  resolution  passed  only  the  other  day  on  the  motion  of  Sii"  Wilfrid 
Laurier  that  in  regard  to  existing  commercial  treaties  Avhicli  apply  to  the  oversea 
Dominions  efforts  shovild  be  made,  as  they  are  being  made,  to  secure  liberty  of  with- 
draAA'al  if  and  Avhen  any  particvdar  Dominion  so  desires.  Those  are  all  very  important 
matters  in  Avhat  I  may  call  the  international  sphere. 

Then,  Avhen  you  come  to  the  internal  relations  of  the  Empire  itself,  Avdthout 
attempting  to  give  an  exact  order  of  precedence  to  particular  resolutions  as  compared 
one  AAith  another,  I  confess  that,  speaking  for  myself,  I  attach  as  much  importance 
to  that  Avhich  Avas  said  and  AAhich  is  noAv  agreed  to  with  regard  to  the  (3ourt  of 
Appeal  as,  perhaps,  to  any  other.  I  think  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and 
practice  of  our  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  the  Dominions  had  aa  ell-founded  criticisms 
to  make,  a\ Inch  ware  put  forAAard  here  Avitli  moderation  but  Avith  great  point  and 
force,  and  I  believe  that  the  suggestions  which  His  Majesty's  Government  were  able 
to  indicate,  and  which  have  now  received  your  approval,  will,  when  they  are  carried 
into  effect,  displace  those  criticisms  for  the  future  and  provide  the  Empire  as  a 
whole  with  a  tribunal  Avhich,  both  by  its  composition,  by  tbe  mnnl^ers  in  Avhich  it 
sits,  and  the  procedure  which  it  adopts,  will  secure  imanimous  confidence. 

Then,  again,  gentlemen,  still  keeping  vA-ithin  the  sphere  of  Imperial  hiAv,  I  think 
yoar  assent  to  the  important  propositions  which  Avere  laid  liefore  you  Avith  regard  to 
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Naturalisation  is  a  very  great  step  in  advance.  I  will  not  speak  of  minor  points,  but 
there  has  been  a  general  disposition,  which  I  think  is  very  characteristic  of  the  whole 
spu-it  of  the  Conference,  that  while  we  must  each  of  us  preserve  absolutely  unfettered 
and  unimpaired  our  local  autonomy,  yet  where  uniformity  is  possible  in  regard 
particularly  to  matters  where  the  action  of  one  part  of  the  Empire  by  itself  may 
affect  injuriously  another,  where  uniformity,  or,  if  not  uniformity,  at  any  rate 
similarity,  of  co-operation  is  possible  with  regard  to  legislation  as  with  regard  to 
administration,  that  should  be  the  keynote  of  our  policy. 

Then,  finally,  you  have  had  a  number  of  very  important  resolutions,  which  I 
am  glad  to  say  we  have  assented  to  with  practical  unanimity  with  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  means  of  communication  within  the  Empire,  postal,  telegraphic,  and 
so  forth. 

Gentlemen,  those  are  all  very  solid,  practical  results.  They  are  results  none  of 
which  T  believe  could  have  been  attained,  or  at  any  rate  none  of  Avhich  could  have 
been  attained  so  rapidly  or  so  effectively,  except  by  the  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
and  when  we  survey  the  situation  as  it  is  to-day  after  the  experience  that  we  have 
had  ditring  these  few  weeks  with  the  situation  as  it  stood  when  we  first  assembled 
round  this  table,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  although  many  of  you  have  come  here  at 
very  great  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience  and,  possibly,  some  detriment  to  the 
time  being  of  the  carrying  on  of  public  affairs  in  your  own  Dominions — I  am  satisfied 
there  is  not  a  man  seated  at  this  table  who  does  not  feel  that  those  sacrifices  were 
well  worth  while,  and,  as  I  said  before,  we  shall  all  return  to  our  respective  spheres 
of  dvity  with  a  stronger  sense  of  our  common  obligations  to  the  Empire,  with  a  more 
complete  confidence  in  one  another,  and  with  a  more  earnest  determination  to  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

'  Mr.  HARCOURT :  Gentlemen,  I  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  of  deep 
aijd  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  greatly  over-generous  references  which  have  been 
made  to  myself  in  relation  to  the  Conference,  and  also  to  say  how  deeply  touched  I 
am  by,  and  how  much  I  appreciate,  the  references  which  have  been  made  to  my  father 
and  to  my  wife.  It  has,  I  admit,  been  a  matter  of  pride  to  me  that  the  preparations 
for,  and  the  daily  conduct  of,  the  Conference  should  be  as  complete  as  I  am  happy  to 
find  they  are  satisfactory  to  the  members,  but  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  add  that 
the  satisfaction  in  this  direction  is  entirely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Staff  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  especially  by  Sir  Hartmann  Just  and  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Conference.  It  will  always  be  a  pride  to  me  to  have  been  allowed 
to  take  part  in  a  Conference  which  has  made  so  notable  an  advance  in  the  policy 
of  Imperial  co-operation,  and  in  conclusion  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  thank 
every  member  of  the  Conference  sitting  round  this  table  for  the  invariable  kindness 
and  courtesy  which  I  have  received  from  them,  which  alone  has  rendered  possible 
the  success  of  our  meetings  in  this  room. 
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